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Am.  l.^EXTEMPORAN£OUS  PREACHING. 
Bt  Williau  G.  T.  Shedd,  D.  D.,  Prof,  in  Union  Theological  Seminary 

The  discussion  of  the  subject  of  Homiletics  would  be  incom- 
plete, if  it  did  not  include  the  topic  of  Extemporaneous 
Preaching. 

This  species  of  sacred  eloquence  has  always  existed  in  the 
church,  and  some  of  the  best  periods  in  the  history  of  Ohfis- 
tianity  have  been  characterized  by  its  wide  prevalence  and 
high  excellence.  The  Apostolic  age,  the  missionary  periods 
in  Patristic  and  Mediseval  history,  the  age  of  the  Reformation, 
the  revival  of  evangelical  religion  in  the  English  Ghurch  in 
the  eighteenth  century,  in  connection  with  the  preaching  of 
Wesley  and  Whitfield,  and  the  "  Qreat  Awakening"  in  this 
country,  were  marked  by  the  free  utterance  of  the  extempo- 
raneous preacher.  Being  now  too  much  neglected  by  the 
clergy  of  those  denominations  which  both  furnish  and  require 
the  highest  professional  education, — a  clergy,  therefore,  wh 
have  the  best  right  to  employ  this  species  of  sermonizing,-<- 

here  is  reason  for  directing  attention  to  it.      In  discuss- 
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ing  this  subject,  we  shall  first  speak  of  the  ncUure  of  extempo- 
raneous preaching,  and  then  of  some  of  the  requisites  in  order 
to  its  successful  practioe. 

I.  The  term  '*  extemporaneous"  as  commonly  employed 
denotes  something  hurried,  off-hand,  and  superficial,  and  gen^ 
eral  usage  associates  imperfection  and  inefficiency  with  this 
adjective.  There  is  nothing,  however,  in  the  etymology  of 
the  word  which  necessarily  requires  that  such  a  signification 
be  put  upon  it.  Extemporaneous  preaching  is  preaching  ex 
tempore,  from  the  time.  This  may  mean  eitjier  of  two  things, 
according  to  the  sense  in  wliich  the  word  tempos  is  taken.  It 
may  denote  that  the  sermon  i$  the  hasty  and  careless  product 
of  that  one  particular  instant  of  time  in  which  the  person 
speaks  ;  the  rambling  and  prolix  effort  of  that  ^t^no^t^m  temporis 
which  is  an  infinitely  small  point,  and  which  can  produce  only 
an  infinitely  small  result.  This  is  the  meaning  too  commonly 
assigned  to  the  word  in  question,  and  hence  inferiority  in  all 
intellectual  respects  is  too  commonly  associated  with  it,  both 
in  theory  and  in  practice.  For  it  is  indisputable  that  the  hu- 
man  mind  will  work  very  inefficiently  if  it  works  by  the  min- 
ute merely,  and  originates  its  products  under  the  spur  and  im- 
pulse of  the  single  instant  alone. 

But  the  phrase"  extemporaneous  preaching"  may  and  should 
mean,  preaching  from  aU  the  time,  past  as  well  as  present. 
Behind  every  extemporaneous  sermon,  as  really  as  behind 
every  written  sermon,  the  whole  duration  of  the  preacher's 
life,  with  all  the  culture  and  learning  it  has  brought  with  it, 
should  lie.  The  genuine  extemporaneous  discourse,  as  really 
as  the  most  carefully  written  discourse,  should  be  the  result 
of  a  sum- total, — ^the  exponent  of  the  whole  past  life,  the  whole 
past  discipline,  the  whole  past  study  and  reflection  of  the 
man.  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds  was  once  asked  by  a  person  for 
whom  he  had  painted  a  small  cabinet  picture,  how  he  could 
•demand  so  much  for  a  work  which  had  employed  him  only  five 
days.  He  replied :  *'  Five  days  I  why,  sir,  I  have  expended 
the  work  of  thirty-five  years  upon  it."    This  was  the  trutk« 
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Behind  that  little  picture  there  lay  the  studies,  the  practice, 
and  the  toil  of  a  great  genins  for  more  than  three  decades  of 
years  in  the  painter's  stndio.  It  is  not  the  mere  immediate 
effort  that  mnst  be  considered  in  estimating  the  natnre  and 
value  of  an  intellectual  product,  but  that. far  more  important 
preparatory  effort  that  went  before  it,  and  cost  a  life  time  of 
toil.  The  painter's  reply  holds  good  in  respect  to  every  pro- 
perly constructed  extemporaneous  oration.  It  is  not  the  pro- 
duct of  the  mere  instant  of  time  in  which  it  is  uttered,  but  . 
involves,  eqvoRy  with  the  written  oration,  the  whole  life  and 
entire  culture  of  the  orator. 

Taking  this  view  of  the  nature  of  extemporaneous  preach* 
ing,  it  is  plain  that  there  is  not  such  a  heaven-wide  difference 
between  it  and  written  preaching,  as  is  often  supposed.  ' 
There  is  no  nuxterial  difference  between  the  two.  The  extem- 
poraneous sermon  must  be  constructed  upon  the  same  general 
principles  of  rhetoric  and  homiletics  with  the  written  sermon, 
and  must  be  the  embodiment  and  result  of  the  same  literary, 
scientific  and  professional  culture.  The  difference  between 
the  two  species  of  discourses  is  merely  /ormaL  And  even 
this  statement  is  too  strong.  There  is  not  even  a  strictly  for- 
mal difference,  for  the  very  same  style  and  diction,  the  very 
same  technically  formal  properties,  are  required  in  the  one  as 
in  the  other*  The  difference  does  not  respect  the  form  as  dia- 
tinguished  from  the  matter  of  eloquence,  but  merely  the  form 
of  the  form.  In  extemporaneous  preaching,  the  form  is 
oral,  while  in  the  other  species  it  is  written.  There  is,  there- 
fore, not  only  no  material  difference  between  the  two,  but 
there  is  not  even  a  rigorously  and  strictly  formal  differ- 
ence. Both  are  the  results  of  the  same  study,  the  same 
reflection,  the  same  experience.  The  same  man  is  the 
author  of  both,  and  both  alike  will  exhibit  his  learning 
or  his  ignorance,  his  mental  power  or  his  mental  feeble- 
ness, his  spirituality  and  his  unspirituality*  An  igno- 
rant, undisciplined  and  unspiritual  man  cannot  write  a 
good  sermon  ;  neither  need  a  learned,  thoroughly  disciplined 
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and  holy  man  preach  a  bad  eztemporaneous  sermon.  For 
nothing  but  the  want  of  practice  would  prevent  a  learned 
mind,  a  methodical  mind,  a  holy  mind,  from  doii^  itself  jostice 
and  credit  in  extemporaneous  oratory. 

A  moment's  ccMisideration  of  the  nature  cmd  operations  of 
ihe  human  mind,  of  its  powers  by  nature  and  its  attainments 
by  study,  is  sufficient  ta  show  that  the  difference  between  writ* 
ten  and  unwritten  discourse  is  merely  formal,  and  less  than 
strictly  formal ;    is  secondary,  and  highly  secondary.      The 
mind  of  man  is  full  of  liying  powers  of  various  sorts,  capable  of 
an  awakened  and  vigorous  action  which  expresses  and  embo- 
dies itself  in  literary  products,  such  as  the  essay,  the  oration,  the 
poem.     But  is  there  anything  in  the  nature  of  these  powers 
which  renders  it  necessary  that  they  should  manifest  them- 
selves in  one,  and  only  one,  way  7    Is  there  anything  in  the 
constitution  of  the  human  mind  that  compels  it  to  exhibit  the 
issues  of  its  subtle  and  mysterious  agency  uniformly,  and  in 
every  instance,  by  means  of  the  pen?    Is  there  anything 
in  the   intrinsic    nature   of  mental    discipline    which    for- 
bids its  utterance,  its  clear,  full   and    powerful   utterance, 
by   means   of  spoken  words?    Must   the    contents   of  the 
heart   and  intellect   be,   of  necessity,  discharged  only   by 
means  of  the  written   symbol  of  thought?    Certainly  not. 
If  there  only  be  a  mind  well   disciplined,  and  well  stored 
with   the    materials  of  discourse,  the    chief  thing   is '  se- 
.  cured.    The  manner,  whether  written  or  oral,  in  which  it 
shall  deliver  itself,  is  a  secondary  matter,  and  can  readily  be 
-secured  by  practice.    If  the  habit  of  delivering  thought  with- 
out pen  in  hand  were  taken  up  aa  early  in  life  by  the  educated 
clergy,  and  were  as  nm/orm  and  Jiaxd  as  is  the  habit  of  deliv- 
ering it  with  pen  in  hand,  it  would  be   just  as  easy  a  habit. 
If  it  be  supposed  that  unwritten  discourse  is  incompatible  with 
accuracy  and  finish,  the  history  of  literature  disproves   it. 
Some  of  the  most  elaborate  literary  productions  were  orally 
>  delivered.     The  blind  Homer  extemporized  the  Iliad  and 
Odyssey*  Milton,  in  his  blindness,  dictated  to  his  daughter  the 
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Paradise  Lost.    Walter  Scott  often  employed  an  amanuensis 
when  weary  of  composing  with  the  pen  in  hand.     Gadsar,  it  is 
said,  was  able  to  keep  severiJ  amanuenses  busy,  each  upon  a 
distinct  subject ;  thus  carrying  on  several  processes  of  compo- 
sition without  any  aid  from  chirography.    The  private  secre* 
tary  of  Webster  remarks  of  him  :  ^  The  amount  of  business 
which  he  sometimes  transacted  during  a  single  morning  may 
be  guessed  at,  when  it  is  mentioned  that  he  not  unfrequently 
kept  two  persons  employed  writing  at  his  dictation  at  the  same 
time  ;  for,  as  he  usually  walked  the  floor  on  such  occasions,  he 
would  give  his  chief  clerk  a  sentence  in  one  room  to  be  incoi^ 
porated  in  a  diplomatic  paper,  and  marching  to  the  room  occu^ 
pied  by  his  private  secretary  give  him  the  skeleton  or  perhaps 
the  very  language  of  a  private  letter/**  A  writer  in  the  Quarter* 
ly  Review  remarks  that  ^  it  was  in  the  open  air  that  Wordsworth 
found  the  materials  for  his  poems,  and  it  was  in  the  open  air, 
according  to  the  poet  himself,  that  nine-tenths  of  them  were 
shaped.    A  stranger  asked  permission  of  the  servant  at  Bydal 
to  see  the  study.    *  This,'  said  she,  as  she  showed  the  room, '  is 
my  master's  library,  where  he  keeps  his  books,  but  his  study  is 
out  of  doors.'  The  poor  neighbors,  on  catching  the  sound  of  his 
humming  in  the  act  of  verse  making,  after  some  prolonged  ab- 
sence from  home,  were  wont  to  exclaim  '  There  he  is,  we  are 
glad  to  hear  him  booing   about   again.'  From  the  time  of  his 
settlement  at  Grasmere  he  had  a  physical  infirmity  which  pre* 
vented  his  composing  pen  in  hand.    Before  he  had  been  five 
minutes  at  his  desk,  his  chest  became  oppressed,  and  a  perspi* 
ration  started  out  over  his  whole  body  ;  to  which  was  added, 
in  subsequent  years,  incessant  liability  to  inflammation  in  his 
eyes.    Thus  when  he  had  inwardly  digested  as  many  lines  as 
bis  memory  could  carry,  he  usually  had  recourse  to  some  of  the 
inmates  of  his  house  to  commit  them  to  paper."t 
There  is,  therefore,  nothing  in  the  nature  of  extemporaneous 

•^LAncXir :  PriTflte  life  of  Webster,  p.  84. 
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preaching  incompatible  with  thoroughness  of  insight,  clearuess 
of  presentation,  or  power  of  expression.  Whether  an  un- 
written sermon  shall  be  profound,  lucid,  and  impressive,  or 
not,  depends  upon  the  preacher.  If,  after  the  due  amount  of 
immediate  labor  upon  it,  it  fails  to  possess  the  qualities  of 
good  discourse,  it  is  because  the  author  himself  lacks  either 
earnings  discipline,  or  practice,  and  not  because  there  is  any- 
thing in  the  nature  of  the  production  in  question  to  preclude 
depth,  clearness,  and  effectiveness. 

The  truth  of  these  remarks  will  be  still  more  apparent,  if 
we  bear  in  mind  that  the  extemporaneous  sermon  has  not  had 
the  due  amount  of  work  expended  upon  it.  It  has  too  often 
been  resorted  to  in  idle  and  indolent  moods,  instead  of  be« 
ing  the  object  upon  which  the  diligent  and  studious  preacher 
has  expended  the  best  of  his  powers,  and  the  choicest  of  his  time* 
Again,  the  extemporaneous  sermon  has  not  been  the  product 
of  persevering  practice,  and  of  the  skill  that  comes  from  per- 
severing practice.  The  preacher,  in  the  tremor  of  his  open- 
ing ministry,  makes  two  or  three  attempts  to  preach  extem- 
pore, apd  then  desists.  Remembering  the  defects  of  these 
first  attempts,  and  comparing  them  with  the  more  finished  dis. 
courses  which  he  has  been  in  the  habit  and  practice  of  writing, 
he  draws  the  hasty  and  unfounded  inference,  that  from  the 
nature  of  the  case  oral  discourse  must  be  inferior  to  written 
discourse.  But  who  can  doubt  that  with  an  equal  amount  of 
practice,  of  patient  persistent  practice,  this  species  of  sermon 
might  be  made  equal  to  the  other  in  those  solid  qualities  in 
which,  it  must  be  confessed,  it  is  too  generally  inferior? 
Who  can  doubt  that  if  the  clergy  would  form  the  habit,  and 
acquire  the  self-possession  and  skill  of  the  lawyer,  in  respect 
to  unwritten  discourse,  and  then  would  expend  the  same 
amount  of  labor  upon  the  unwritten  that  they  do  upon  the 
written  sermon,  it  would  be  as  profound,  as  logical,  as  fin- 
ished, and  more  effective?  The  fact  is,  that  there  is  nothing 
in  the  oral,  any  more  than  in  the  written  method  of  deliver- 
ing thought,  that  is  fitted  to  hamper  the  operations  of  the 
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human  mind.  If  an  edacaied  man  has  truth  and  eloquence 
within  him,  it  needs  nothing  but  constant  pradioe  to  bring  it 
out  in  either  form  he  pleases,  in  written  or  extemporaneous 
language.  Habit  and  practice  will,  in  either  case,  impart 
both  ability  and  facility.  Take  away  the  skill  which  is  ac- 
quired by  the  habitual  practice  of  composing  with  the  pen 
in  hand,  and  it  would  be  as  diflGicult  for  one  to  deliver  his 
thoughts  in  writing,  as  it  is  for  one  who  has  acquired  no  skilly 
by  the  practice  of  extemporaneous  discourse,  to  deliver  his 
thoughts  orally.  Nay,  how  often  when  the  thoughts  flow 
thick  and  fast  is  the  slow  pen  found  to  impede  the  process  of 
composition.  In  such  a  case,  the  mind  yearns  to  give  itself 
vent  in  unwritten  language,  and  would  do  so,  if  it  had  only 
acquired  the  confidence  before  an  audience,  and  the  skill 
which  are  the  result  not  of  mere  nature,  but  of  habit  and 
practice. 

n.  The  truth  of  these  assertions  respecting  the  intrinsio 
nature  of  extemporaneous  preaching  will  be  still  more  evident 
by  considering  the  chief  requisites  in  order  to  the  attainment 
of  the  gift.  It  will  be  founds  that  provided  these  exist,  the 
unwritten  sermon  affords  an  opportunity  for  the  display  of 
all  those  substantial  qualities  which  are  commonly  supposed 
to  belong  to  written  sermons  alone,  and,  in  addition,  of  all 
those  qualities  which  co-exist  only  with  the  burning  words 
and  free  delivery  of  the  orator  untrammeled  by  a  manu3cript 
and  the  effort  to  read  it. 

*  1.  The  first  requisite  in  order  to  extemporaneous  preaching 
is  a  heart  glowing  cmd  beating  wtth  eva/ngelical  afections* 
The  heart  is  the  seat  of  life,  the  source  of  vigor,  the  spring 
of  power.  From  this  centre,  vitality,  energy  and  impulse  go 
out  and  pervade  the  whole  system.  To  the  heart,  whether  in 
physiology  or  psychology,  we  must  look  for  the  central  force. 
If  profound  feeling,  the  feeling  that  is  grounded  in  reason  and 
truth,  pervade  discourse,  it  will  surely  attain  the  end  of  elo- 
quence, and  produce  deep  movement  in  the  hearer.  That  pe- 
culiar energy,  issuing  from  the  heart,  which  we  designate  by 
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the  word  emotion,  mnst  mix  and  mingle  with  the  energy  iasu* 
ing  from  the  intellect,  in  order  to  the  highest  power  of  speech. 
It  was  becanse,  as  Macanlay  says,  "  his  reason  was  penetrated 
and  made  red-hot  by  his  passion/'  that  Fox  was  one  of  the 
most  effective  and  overwhelming  of  orators.  And  the  same 
tmth  will  be  evident,  if,  instead  of  looking  at  the  discourse 
itself  we  contemplate  the  action  of  the  discourser's  mind. 
In  order  that  the  human  faculties  may  work  with  the  greatest 
energy  and  harmony,  the  heart  must  be  in  the  head  and  the 
head  in  the  heart.  Never  does  the  mind  operate  so  power* 
fully,  and  with  such  truth  and  beauty  of  result,  as  when  the 
faculty  of  cognition  co-works  with  the  fisbculty  of  feeling.  If 
thsee  two  faculties  become  (me  and  indivisible  in  action,  the 
result  is  not  merely  truth,  but  living  truth ;  truth  fused  and 
glowing  with  all  the  feeling  of  the  heart,  and  feeling  mingled 
with  and  made  substantial  by  all  the  truth  of  the  head.  The 
light  is  heat,  and  the  heat  is  light. 

These  remarks  respecting  the  iunction  and  agency  of  the 
heart  are  true  in  every  province,  but  especially  in  that  of 
religion.  The  inmost  essence .  of  religion  itself  has  been 
placed  by  Scbleiermacher,  one  of  the  profoundest  of  the 
Gkrman  theologians,  solely  in  feeling.  It  is  probably  an 
error  to  make  either  knowledge  or  feeling,  by  itsdf  and 
apart  from  the  ather^  the  ultimate  essence  of  religion. 
Religion  is  neither  knowledge* in  isolation,  nor  feeling  in 
isolation,  but  a  most  original  and  intimate  synthesis  of 
both.  If  either  element  by  itself  be  regarded  as  the  sole 
and  single  constituent,  theology  becomes  either  rationalistic 
and  speculative,  or  else  mystical  and  vague.  And  yet,  even 
those  theologians  whose  scientific  spirit  has  led  them  to  em- 
phasize creeds,  and  made  them  shy  of  sentimental  religion, 
have  always  acknowledged  that  the  heart  is  not  only  the  seat 
of  piety,  but  one  important  source  of  thecdogical  science 
itself. 

If  this  is  true  in  reference  to  the  theologian,  it  is  still  more 
go  in  reference  to  the  preacher.  He  needs  the  strong  stir  and 
impulse  of  holy  affections,  in  order  to  succeed  in  his  vocation ; 
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and  especially  when  he  has  not  the  written  discourse  apon 
which  to  rely.  A  heart  replete  and  swelling  with  the  grand 
emotions  of  Christianity  is  a  well  of  water  springing  np  into 
everiasting  life  and  power,  for  it  is  fed  from  infinite  fountains. 
With  what  force,  vividness,  and  natural  method  also,  does  the 
Christian,  destitute  it  may  be  of  mental  discipline  and  cnl- 
tare,  sometimes  speak  upon  the  subject  of  religion  out  of  a  full 
heart.  What  wonderful  insight  does  he  oftentimes  display 
into  the  very  depths  of  religiop  and  theology,  thus  proving  the 
truth  of  the  sajdng,  '*  the  heart  sees  further  than  the  head." 
Or,  to  take  anotiier  instance,  with  what  power  uid  fresh  ori- 
ginality does  the  convicted  sinner  utter  himself  upon  the  doc- 
trine of  human  guilt,  when  he  is  iuU  of  the  awfal  feeling  itself. 
Given  a  heart  filled  with  intelligent  rational  feeling  respecting 
any  subject,  and  the  primal  power  by  which  effective  dis- 
course upon  it  is  to  be  originated  is  given  also. 

Now,  so  far  as  this  first  requisite  in  order  to  the  prac- 
tice of  extemporaneous  preaching  is  concerned,  it  canmost  cer- 
tainly be  secured  by  every  preacher.  Nay,  he  is  presumed  to 
possess  it,  as  that  which  in  a  great  degree  justifies  him  ^l  en« 
tering  the  ministry.  Let  him  by  prayer  and  meditation  first' 
purify  the  feeling  of  his  heart  and  then  render  it  more  deep 
and  intense  by  the  same  means,  and  he  will  be  prepared  to 
speak  freely  and  forcibly  to  the  human  heart.  Let  him  take 
heed  that  his  feeling  be  spvritval^  an  affection  in  distinction 
from  a  passion,*  the  product  of  God's  word  and  spirit,  and  not 
the  mere  excitement  of  the  sensibilities,  and  he  will  preach 
with  the  demonstration  of  the  spirit  and  with  power,  as  did 
Faol  "  without  notes,''  though  it  may  be  in  weakness  and  in 
fear,  and  in  much  trembling,  and  not  with  enticing  words. 

2.  In  the  second  ip\9^Qy  a  methodising  vnieB/ect  is  requisite  in 
order  to  successfol  extemporaneoos  preaching*  By  a  method* 
isdng  intellect  is  meant,  one  which  sfovdarieoualy  works  in  a  logi* 


'  ••SMtheMoowtofthistimportntdMiiictb^byTHXiaaii]^ 
p.  181,  tq. 
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cal  manner,  and  to  which  consecutive  reasoning  has  become  natu' 
ral.  All  trnth  islogical.  It  is  logically  connected  and  related,  and 
that  mind  is  methodical  which  detects  this  relation  and  connec- 
tion 8is  it  were,  by  instinct.  This  natural  logic,  this  spontaneous 
method,  is  one  great  source  of  mental  power.  How  readily  do 
we  listen  to  one  who  unfolds  truth  with  a  facile  and  effortless 
precision,  and  how  easily  does  his  discourse  win  its  way  into  us. 

We  have  said  that  truth  is  logical  in  its  essential  nature. 
But  is  equally  true  that  the  human  mind  is  logical  in  its  essen- 
tial nature.  For  the  truth  and  the  mind  are  correlatives.  One 
is  set  over  against  the  other.  The  truth  is  the  object  to  be 
known,  and  the  mind  is  the  subject  or  agent  to  know  it ;  and 
subject  and  object  are  antitheses  like  hunger  and  food,  like 
thirst  and  water.  Consequently,  in  its  idea,  or  in  other  words, 
by  its  creation,  the  human  intellect  is  as  logical  in  its  structure 
as  the  truth  is  in  its  nature.  By  its  constitution,  the  mind  .is 
designed  to  be  methodical  and  consecutive  in  its  working,  and 
to  apprehend  logical  truth  logically. 

Now,  by  reason  of  discipline  and  practice  the  human  intel- 
lect works  towards  this  true  end  of  its  creation,  and  acquires  an 
instinctive  ability  to  think  methodically,  and  to  unfold  conse- 
cutively buy  subject  presented  to  it.  The  exhibition  of  truth 
by  a  methodizing  intellect  is  exhaustive  (to  use  a  term  of  Mac- 
intosh), and  the  whole  truth  is  thus  unfolded,  in  its  substance, 
its  connections  and  relations.  This  methodizing  talent  tfeve- 
hpes  a  subject,  unrolling  it  to  the  centre  and  showing  the  whole 
of  it.  Kant  has  a  chapter  upon  the  architectonic  nature  of  the 
pure  reason, — by  which  he  means  that  innate  system  of  laws 
which  reason  follows  in  building  up  architecturally  its  con- 
clusions,— and  showd  that  when  these  laws  are  followed,  a  logi- 
cal whole  is  as  certainly  and  naturaUy  produced,  as  is  the  honey- 
comb with  its  hexagonal  cells,  when  the  bee  follows  the  archi- 
tectonic laws  of  instinct.*    Now,  a  methodizing  mind  is  one 


*  Kuit :  Kritik  der  reinen  Yemunft,  p*  6il  sq.    (Die  Architektonik  der 
reinen  Yemunft) 
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which  bj  discipline  and  practice  has  reached  that  degree  of 
philosophic  caltare  in  which  these  systematizing  laws  work 
sporUaneowly,  by  their  own  exceeding  lavfvlneaSf  and  instinc- 
tively develope  in  a  systematic  and  consecutive  manner  the 
whole  truth  of  a  subject.  The  results  of  the  operation  of  such 
a  mind  may  well  be  called  architecture  ;  for  they  are  built  up 
according  to  eternal  law,  in  order  and  beauty.  There  is  no 
grander  fabric,  no  fairer  architectural  structure  than  a  rational, 
logical  system  of  truth.  It  is  fairer  and  more  majestic  than  St. 
Peter's.  A  great  system  of  thought  rises  like  that  cathedral 
with  a 

^  Yastness  which  grows ;  bntgrowito  hannonize, 
All  muaical  in  its  immensities.'* 

In  speaking  of  the  heart  as  the  seat  of  feeling,  we  had  occa« 
eion  to  allude  to  its  influence  in  modifying  the  operations  of  the 
mind  considered  as  a  whole.  It  was  seen  that  it  imparts  vitali- 
ty to  the  total  mental  action,  and  infuses  vigor  through  all 
the  products  of  this  action.  A  methodizing  intellect  exerts  a 
very  important  influence  in  the  same  reference.  Feeling, 
though  vivific  and  energizing,  is  not  precise  and  clear  in  its 
own  nature.  The  man  of  all  feeling  has  a  vague  and  mystic 
tendency.  Hence  the  need  of  logic,  in  order  that  the  energy 
issuing  from  the  head  may  be  prevented  from  diffusing  itself 
over  too  wide  a  surface,  and  may  be  guided  into  channels  and 
flow  along  in  them.  When  a  beating  heart  is  allied  with  a 
methodizing  mind,  there  is  at  at  once  vigor  and  life  with 
clearness  and  precision.  The  warm  emotions  are  kept  from 
exhaling  and  becoming  vapory  and  obscure,  by  the  systemati* 
zing  tendency  of  the  logical  faculty,  ^nd  the  hard,  dry  forms  of 
k^c  are  softened  and  enlivened  by  the  vernal  breath  of  the 
emotions. 

It  is  evident,  that  if  the  sacred  orator  possesses  such  a  discip- 
line of  head  and  heart  as  has  been  described,  it  will  be  easy  for 
him  to  apply  it  to  any  theme  he  chooses,  and  to  speak  upon  it  in 
any  manner  he  may  elect.  The  human  mind  when  highly  train* 
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ed  can  labor  with snocese  in  almost  every  direction.  Education 
is,  in  truth,  not  a  dead  mass  of  accumulations,  but  the  power 
to  work  with  the  brain.  If  this  power  be  acquired,  it  is  a' 
matter  of  secondary  consequence,  what  be  the  special  topic 
upon  which  the  work  is  expended,  or  the  particular  manner, 
oral  or  written,  in  which  tiie  result  is  embodied*  In  the  ancient 
gymnasium,  the  first  purpci^e  was  to  produce  a  muscular  man, an 
athlete.  When  this  was  accomplished,  it  mattered  little  wheth- 
er  he  entered  the  lists  ofthe  wrestler,  or  of  the  boxer,  or  of  the 
raoer.  Nay,  if  he  were  thorough-bred,  he  might  attempt  the 
pancratium  itself,  and  carry  off  all  the  laurels.  Assuming  the 
existence  of  such  a  salient  heart,  and  such  a  methodical  head, 
nothing  but  habitual  practice  is  needed  to  permit  their  em- 
ployment before  any  audience  whatsoever,  and  without  the  aid 
of  a  manuscript.  If  the  preacher  has  attained  this  facility  of 
methodizing,  and  is  under  the  impulse  of  ebullient,  swelling 
affections,  awakened  by  the  clear  vision  of  divine  truths  and 
realities,  he  will  be  able  to  speak  powerfully,  in  any  presence 
and  extempore.  The  iumace  is  full,  and  the  moulds  are  ready* 
Nothing  is  needed  but  to  draw  off ;  and  when  this  is  done,  a 
solid  and  symmetrica]  product  is  the  result. 
8.  A.  third  requisite  in  order  to  the  practice  of  extemporaneous 
preaching  is  the  potoer  (f  amplification.^  By  this  is  meant, 
the  ability  to  dwell  upon  an  important  point  or  principle,  until 
the  hearer  shall  feel  the  whole  force  of  it.  It  is  the  tendency 
of  a  thoughtful,  and  especially  of  a  methodizing  mind,  iohesiif 
tisfied  with  the  great  leading  principles  of  a  theme,  and  not  to 
tarry  long  upon  any  one  idea,  however  i^apital  it  maybe.  Such 
a  mind  is  able  to  pass  over  a  subject  with  great  rapidity,  by 
touching  only  the  promin^nt  parts  of  it,  as  the  fabled  Titans 
stepped  from  mountain  to  mountain,  without  going  up  and 
down  the  intervening  vallies.  But  the  common  hearer,  the 
popular  audience,  cannot  follow^  and  hence  the  methodical  and 
full  mind  must  learn  to  enlarge  and  illustrate,  until  the  prin« 

*  Compare  the  aathor's  Disootmsfes  akx>  Essays,  p.  9S. 
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ciple  IB  perceived  in  all  its  length  and  breadth,  and  the  idea 
IB  contemplated  in  all  its  height  and  depth.  Just  in  propor- 
tioQ  as  the  methodizing  mind  acquires  this  amplifying  talent, 
does  it  become  oratorical ;  without  it,  though  there  may  be 
philosophy,  there  cannot  be  eloquence* 

But  this  talent  will  be  speedily  acquired  by  careful  pains 
and  practice  in  regard  to  it.  The  speaker  needs  merely  to 
stop  his  mind  in  its  onward  logical  movement,  and  let  its  energy 
head  back  upon  the  idea  or  the  principle  which  his  feeling 
and  his  logic  have  brought  out  to  view.  Indeed,  the  tendency 
after  a  little  practice,  will  be  to  dwell  too  long,  to  amplify  too 
much,  when  once  the  mind  has  directed  its  whole  power  to  a 
single  topic.  As  matter  of  fact,  the  preacher  will  find,  al- 
together contrary  to  his  expectations,  that  his  oral  discourse 
is  more  expanded  and  dififase  than  his  written,  that  his  extem- 
poraneous sermon  is  longer  than  his  manuscript.  An  undue 
amplification  is  the  principal  fault  in  the  eloquence  of  Burke, 
who  was  one  of  the  most  methodical  and  full  minds  in  literary 
history.    In  the  language  of  Goldsmith,  he 

^  went  oir  refining. 

And  thought  of  convincing  while  they  thought  of  dining.*' 

Hence,  although  never  unwelcome  to  his  readers,  his  magnifi- 
cent amplification  was  sometimes  tedious  to  his  hearers.  Though 
the  British  House  of  Commons  at  the  close  of  the  last  century 
was  not  a  ''  fit  audience"  for  Burke,  because  it  had  but  small 
sympathy  with  that  broad  and  high  political  philosophy  out 
of  which  his  masculiue  and  thoughtful  eloquence  sprang  like 
the  British  oak  from  the  strong  black  mould  of  ages,  though 
Burke  would  not  be  the  "  dinner  bell''  for  the  present  British 
Parliament,  still  his  excessive  amplification,  undoubtedly,  some- 
what impedes  that  rBpid  rush  and  Demosthenean  vehemence  of 
movement  which  distinguishes  eloquence  from  all  other  species 
of  discourse. 

4.  A  fourth  requisite  in  order  to  successful  extemporaneous 
preaching  is  a  predae  tnode  </expre99im.  A  methodical  mind 
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thinks  clearly,  and  therefore  the  language  should  be  select  and 
exact,  thatit  may  snit  the  mental  action.  If  the  orator's  thoughts 
are  distinct  and  lucid,  he  needs  carefully  to  reject  any  and  every 
word  that  does  not  convey  the  precise  meaning  he  would  ex* 
press.  Indeed  rejection  is  the  chief  work  in  clothing  the 
the  thoughts  of  a  highly  disciplined  mindw  It  is  an  error  to 
suppose  that  the  main  difficulty  in  extemporaneous  preaching 
lies  in  the  want  of  words,  just  as  it  is  an  eriror  to  suppose  that 
great  natural  fluency  is  an  indispensable  aid  to  it«  Dr.  Chalmers 
never  acquired  the  ability  to  speak  extempore  in  a  manner  at 
all  satisfactory  to  himself^  or  to  his  auditors  when  they  re- 
membered his  written  discourses.  And  the  cause  of  this,  ac- 
cording to  his  own  statement,  was  the  unmastered  and  over- 
mastering fluency  of  his  mind.  Thoughts  and  words  came  in 
on  him  like  a  flood.  In  extemporaneous  utterance,  they  im- 
peded each  other,  to  use  his  own  expression,  like  water  at- 
tempted to  be  forced  all  at  once  out  of  a  narrow-mouthed  jug. 
A  more  entire  mastery  of  his  resources,  a  power  to  repress  this 
fluency,  to  control  the  coming  deluge,  which  might  have  been 
acquired  by  patien^  practice,  would  have  rendered  Chalmers 
a  most  wonderful  extemporaneous  preacher,  at  the  same  time 
that  it  would  have  improved  his  written  sermons,  by  render- 
ing them  less  plethoric  and  tumid  in  style,  and  more  exact  and 
precise  in  phraseology. 

ITncontroled  fluency  is  equally  a  hindrance  to  excellent 
poetical  composition.  Byron  speaks  of  the  ^  fatal  facility"  of  the 
octo-syllabic  verse.  It  runs  too  easily  to  be  favorable  to  the 
composition  of  thoughtful  poetry.  Some  of  Byron's  own  poetry, 
and  a  great  deal  of  Scott's,  betrays  this  fatal  facility  in  a  too 
abundant  use  of  what  Goldsmith  humorously  calls  ^  the  pro- 
perty  of  jinglimus^"  The  melody  is  not  subordinated  to  the 
harmony,  the  rythm  is  monotonous,  and  the  reader  sighs  after 
a  more  stirring  and  varied  music. 

Natural  fluency  is  a  fatal  facility  in  the  orator  also,  unless  he 
guards  against  it  by  the  cultivation  of  strict  logic,  and  precise 
phraseology.    Men  generally,  even  those  who  are  reputed  to 
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be  men  of  few  words,  are  fluent  when  roused.  When  the  feel' 
ing  are  awakened,  and  the  intellect  is  working  intensely,  there 
are  more  thoughts  and  words  than  the  tmpractised  speaker  can 
take  care  of.  What  is  needed  is,  coolness  and  entire  self* 
mastery  in  the  midst  of  this  animation  and  inspiration,  so  that 
it  may  not  interfere  with  itself,  and  impede  its  own  movement* 
What  is  needed  is,  the  ability  in  this  glow  of  the  heart,  this 
tempest  and  whirlwind  of  feeling,  to  reject  all  thoughts  that 
do  DOt  strictly  belong  to  the  subject,  and  all  words  that  do  not 
precisely  convey  the  cool,  clear  thought  of  the  cool,  clear  head. 
The  orator  must  be  able  to  check  his  thunder  in  mid  volley. 
This  is  really  the  great  art  in  extemporaneous  discourse  ;  and 
it  cannot  be  attained' except  by  continual  practice,  and  careful 
attention,  with  reference  to  it.  The  old  and  finished  speaker 
alwayis  uses  fewer  and  choicer  words,  than  the  young  orator. 
The  language. of  Webster  during  the  last  half  of  his 
public  life  was  more  select^  and  precise,  than  it  waspreviously^ 
He  employed  fewer  words  to  convey  the  erame  amount  of 
meaning,  by  growing  more  nice  and  careful  in  the  rejection  of 
of  those  vague  words  which  come  thick  and  thronging  when  the 
mind  is  roused.  Hence  the  language  he  did  use  is  full  of 
meaning  ;  as  one  said,  "  every  word  weighs  a  pound." 

We  have  thus  discussed  the  principal  requisites  in  order  to 
successful  extemporaneous  preaching.  It  will  be  evident 
that  the  subject  has  not  been  placed  upon  a  weak  foundation, 
or  that  but  little  has  been  demanded  of  the  extemporaneous 
preacher.  A  heart  full  of  devout  .and  spiritual  affections,  a 
spontaneously  methodizing  intellect,  the  power  of  amplifica* 
tion,  and  a  precise  phraseology  are  not  small  attainments.  A 
great  preparation  has  been  required,  on  the  part  of  him  who 
preaches  unwritten  sermons  ;  but  only  because  it  is  precisely 
the  same  that  is  required,  in  order  to  the  production  of  excel- 
lent written  discourse.  If  this  preparation  has  actually  been 
made, — if  his  heart  is  full,  and  his  intellect  spontaneously 
methodical  in  its  working  :  if  he  can  dwell  sufficiently  long 
upon  particular  points,  and  can  express  himself  with  precision 
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— ^then,  with  no  more  immediate  preparation  than  is  required 
to  compose  the  written  sermon,  and  no  less,  the  preacher  may 
speak  as  logically  as  he  does  when  he  writes,  and  even  more 
freshly  and  impressively.  Bat,  as  was  remarked  in  the  be. 
gining,  the  extemporaneous  sermon  will  be  the  product, 
not  of  the  particular  instant  but,  of  all  the  time  of  the 
speaker's  life,— of  all  the  knowledge  and  culture  he  has 
acquired  by  the  sedulous  discipline  of  his  intellect,  and 
the  diligent  keeping  of  his  heart.  Whether,  then,  all 
may   preach    unwritten    sermons    depends    upon    whether 

r 

all  may  acquire  the  requisites  that  have  been  described; 
and  to  assert  that  the  clergy  generally  cannot  acquire  them, 
would  be  a  libel  upon  them.  There  have  been  instances  of 
men  so  thorough  in  their  learning,  and  so  spontaneously  me- 
thodical in  their  mental  habits,  that  even  with  little  or  no 
immediate  preparation,  they  could  speak  most  logically  and 
effectually.  It  is  related  of  John  Howe,  that,  "  such  were  his 
stores  of  thouglit  and  so  thoroughly  were  they  digested,  he 
could  preach  as  methodically  without  preparation,  as  others 
after  the  closest  study."  Robert  Hall  composed  his  singularly 
finished  and  elegant  discourses,  lying  at  full  length  upon 
chairs  placed  side  by  side,  a  device  to  relieve  acute  pain.  It 
is  true  that  these  were  extraordinary  men,  but  not  a  little  of 
their  power  arose  from  the  simple  fact  that  they  felt  strongly, 
thought  patiently,  and  practised  constantly. 

And  this  brings  us  to  the  last,  but  by  no  means  least  im. 
portant  point  in  the  discussion  of  this  subject ;  and  this  is 
the  patient  and  persevering  practice  of  extemporaneous 
preaching.  These  requisites  to  unwritten  discourse  that  have 
been  mentioned  may  all  be  attained,  and  as  matter  of  fact  are 
attained  in  a  greater  or  less  degree  by  every  preacher  who 
composes  written  sermons,  and  yet  there  be  no  extemporane- 
ous discourse.  Many  a  preacher  is  conscious  of  possessing 
these  capabilities,  and  can  and  does  exert  them  through  the 
pen,  who  would  be  overwhelmed  and  struck,  dumb  if  he  should 
suddenly  be  deprived  of  his  manuscript,  and  be  compelled  to 
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address  an  audience  extemporaneously.  These  requisites 
must,  therefore,  actually  he  piU  into  requisition.  The  preacher 
must  actually  speak  extemporaneously,  and  be  in  the  habit  of 
so  doing.  And  there  is  one  single  rule,  and  but  one,  the  ob- 
servance of  which  will  secure  that  uniform  practice  without 
which  the  finest  capacities  will  lie  dormant,  and  unused.  At 
the  very  opening  of  his  ministry  the  preacher  must  begin  to 
deliver  one  extemporaneous  sermon  on  the  sabbath,  and  do  so 
uniformly  to  the  close  of  it.  A  resolute,  patient,  and  faithful 
observance  of  this  rule  will  secure  all  that  is  needed.  The 
preacher  must  pay  no  regard  to  difficulties  in  the  outset,  must 
not  be  discoursiged  or  chagrined  by  the  bad  logic  or  bad  gram- 
mar of  his  earlier  attempts,  mudt  not  heed  the  remarks  and 
still  less  the  advice  of  fastidious  hearers  ;  but  must  prepare 
as  carefully  us  possible  for  the  task  as  it  comes  round  to  him, 
and  perform  it  as  earnestly,  seriously  and  scrupulously  as  he 
does  hii  daily  devotions.*    In  course  of  time^  he   will  find 


*The  following  was  the  method  of  Dr.  Blackburn,  a  distin^uiflhed  South* 
era  preacher,  in  making  the  immediate  preparation  for  unwritten  discourse, 
and  we  do  not  know  oi'  any  better  one.  "  In  his  studies  and  preparation 
for  the  pulpit,  his  plan  was  to  fold  a  sheet  of  paper  and  lay  it  on  his  writing 
desk,  and  then  commence  walking  backward  and  forward  across  the  room, 
occanonally  stopping  to  note  down  a  head  or  leading  subdivision  of  his 
thoughts,  leaving  considerable  space  under  each  note.  Having  thus  arranged 
the  plan  of  his  discourse,  which  he  called  *  blazing  his  path,'  borrowing  a 
^ure  from  back-woods  life,  he  thien  proceeded  to  take  up  each  head  and 
subdivision  separately,  and  amplify  it  in  his  mind,  until  he  had  thoughl 
his  whole  discourse  through  and  through,  stopping  occasionally  as  before  to 
jot  down  a  word  or  thought,  sometimes  a  sentence  or  an  illustration,  under 
each  division,  until  he  h^  finished.  Then  taking  up  the  paper,  he  wocdd 
usoally  con  it  over  again  and  again,  now  blotting  out,  now  adding  some- 
thing. Thus  he  continued,  until  every  part  of  the  discourse  was  satis&ctorily 
arranged  in  his  mind.  The  notes  thus  prepared  he  usually  took  with  him 
into  the  pulpit,  but  he  rarelv  had  occasion  even  to  glance  at  them.  He  used 
to  remarlL  *  I'll  try  to  get  the  thoughts  fully  into  my  mind,  and  leave  the  lan- 
guage generally  to  the  occasicn.'"— Presbttbbian  Quaktebly  Sjbvikw, 
March,  1S53. 

The  importance  of  an  early  beginning,  as  well  as  of  a  constant  practice* 
in  order  to  extemporaneous  speaking,  \b  illustrated  by  the  following  remark 
of  Mr.  Clay  to  the  students  of  a  law  school.  **  I  owe  my  success  in  iSe  to  one 
single  fact,  namely,  that  at  the  age  of  twenty-seven,  1  commenced,  and  con- 
tinaed  for  years,  the  practice  of  daily  reading  and  speaking  upon  the  con- 
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that  it  is  becoming  a  pleasant  process,  and  is  exerting  a  most 
favorable  influence  npon   his  written  sermons,  and,  indeed, 
upon  his  whole  professional  character.    In  each  week,  he 
should  regularly  preach  one  written  sermon,  and  one  unwrit- 
ten sermon  to  "  the  great  congregation."    If  the  preacher 
must  be  confined  to  but  one  kind  of  discourse,  then  he  should 
write.    No  man  could  meet  the  wants  of  an  intelligent  audi- 
ence, year  after  year,  who'  should  always  deliver  unwritten 
discourses.    But  the  clergy  would  be  a  more  able  and  influen- 
tial body  of  public  teachers,  if  the  two  species  of  sermonizing 
were  faithfully  employed  by  them.    The  vigor  and  force  of 
the  unwritten  sermon  would  pass  over  into  the  written,  and 
render  it  more  impressive  and  powerful  than  it  now  is,  while 
the  strict  method  and  finished  style  of  the  written  discourse 
would  pass  over  into  the  unwritten.    If  the  young  clergyman 
lays  down  this  rule  in  the  outset,  and  proceeds  upon  it,  it  is 
safe  to  prophesy  a  successful  career  of  extemporaneous  preach- 
ing in  his  case.    But  if  he  does  not  lay  it  down  in  the  very 
outset,  if  he  delays  until  a  more  convenient  season  occurs  for 
going  up  into  the  pulpit,  and  speaking  without  a  manuscript, 
then  it  is  almost  absolutely  certain  that,  like  the  majority  of 
his  associates  in  the  ministry  he  will  go  through  life  never 
delivering  a  really  excellent  extemporaneous  sermon. 

We  are  confident  that  extemporaoeous  preaching  should 
engage  far  more  than  it  does,  the  labor  and  study  of  the  cler- 
gy. The  more  we  think  of  it,  the  more  clearly  shall  we  see 
that,  as  a  species,  it  comes  nearest  to  ideal  perfection.  It  is 
a  living  utterance,  out  of  a  living  heart  and  intellect,  to  living 
excited  men,  through  no  medium  but  the  free  air.  It  was  the 
preaching  of  Christ  and  his  apostles,  of  many    of  the  early 


tents  of  some  historical  or  scientific  book.  Hiese  off^iand  efibrts  were  made 
sometimes  in  a  cornfield,  at  others  in  the  forest,  and  not  nnfTequentl/* 
in  some  distant  bam,  with  the  horse  and  the  oz  for  mr  auditors.  It  is  to 
this  early  practice  of  the  great  art  of  all  arts,  that  1  am  indebted  for  the 
primary  and  leading  impnlses  that  stimulated  me  forward,  and  have  shaped 
my  entire  subsequent  history." 
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Fathers,  of  Lather  and  the  Reformers.  And  whenever  any 
great  movement  has  been  produced,  either  in  chnrch  or  statOi 
it  has  commonly  taken  its  rise,  so  far  as  hnman  agency  is  con- 
cerned, from  the  unwritten  words  of  some  man  of  sound 
knowledge,  and  thorough  discipline,  impelled  to  speak 
by  strong  feeling  in  his  heart. 

If  the  clergy  woald  study  the  Bible  with  a  closer  and 
more  penetrating  exegesis,*  and  that  theological  system  which 
has  in  it  most  of  the  solid  substance  of  the  Bible,  with  a  more 
patient  and  scientific  spirit ;  if  they  would  habituate  their 
intelleots  to  long  and  connected  trains  of  thought,  and  to  a 
precise  use  of  language ;  then,  under  the  impulse  of  even  no 
higher  degree  of  piety  than  they  now  possess,  greater  results 
would  follow  from  their  preaching.  When  the  clergy  shall 
pursue  theological  studies,  as  Melancthon  says  he  did,  for 
personal  spiritual  benefit ;  when  theological  science  shall  be 
wrought  into  the  very  soul,  inducing  a  theological  mood ; 
when  thorough  learning,  and  diligent  self-discipline  shall  go 
hand  in  hand  with  deep  love  for  God  and  souls  ;  and  when  the 
clergy  shall  dare  to  speak  to  the  people  with  extemporaneous 
boldness  out  of  a  full  heart,  full  head,  and  clear  mind,  we  may 
expect  under  the  Divine  blessing  to  see  some  of  those  great 
movements  which  characterized  the  ages  of  extempore  preach- 
ing,— the  age  of  the  Apostles,  the  age  of  the  Reformers,  the 
age  of  John  Knox  in  Scotland,  the  age  of  Wesley  and  Whit- 
field in  England  and  America. 


*The  relation  of  exe^tieal  vindj  to  sacred  eloquence,  and  especially  to 
extemporaneotts  preaching,  deserves  a  separate  discussion.  There  is  no  di^ 
cipline  so  so^gestive  and  fertilizing  to  tne  sermonizer,  as  the  analytic  ex« 
amination  of  the  revealed  word.  He  who  is  accnstomed  to  read  a  gospel,  or 
an  epistle,  over^  and  over^  and  over  again ^  in  the  original  Greek,  becomes  so 
saturated  with  its  revelations  that  he  is  as  full  of  matter  as  Elihu  the  friend  of 
Job,  and  must  speak  that  he  may  be  refreshed.  A  single  philological  peru- 
sal Will  not  have  this  effect,  bat  ten  or  twenty  wilL 
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Abt.  n.— the  FBESIDENT  and  CONGRESa 
Bt  Samitsl  T.  Spear,  D.D.,  Brookljn,  N.  T. 

The  Elections  of  September,  October  and  November  last,  in 
all  embracing  nineteen  of  the  loyal  States,  have  settled  the 
question  as  to  the  ascendency  of  the  Republican  party  in  the 
Fortieth  Congress.  To  a  large  extent  the  Republican  mem- 
bers of  the  Thirty-ninth  Congress  have  been  re-elected.  In 
both  Honses  of  the  next  Congress,  the  Republicans  will  have 
more  than  a  two-thirds  majority,  and  can  therefore  carry  out 
their  purposes  of  legislation  in  defiance  of  the  Presidential 
veto.  This  is  unquestionably  a  victory  of  Congress  over  the 
President.  Both  parties  made  an  appeal  to  the  popular  judg- 
ment, and  the  result  proves  the  appeal  of  the  President  to  be 
a  total  failure,  while  that  of  Congress  is  a  complete  success. 

The  question  which  the  people  have  determined  by  the  late 
elections,  is  the  great  Problem  of  Reconstrction,  submitted  to 
the  public  judgment  in  a  specific  shape.  The  form  of  the 
question  grew  out  of  the  conflict  between  the  President  and 
Congress,  each  having  a  specific  plan  for  the  reconstruction  of 
the  Rebel  States,  and  neither  being  able  to  decide  the  point 
for  the  other.  The  discussion  of  the  subject  was  thorough  ; 
the  parties  thereto  did  their  best ;  ample  time  was  given  for 
consideration ;  probably  no  people  ever  voted  with  a  better 
apprehension  of  the  points  at  issue  ;  on  both  sides  it  was 
claimed  that  the  question  to  be  decided  was  of  the  greatest 
importance ;  and  in  these  circumstances  of  earnest  efibrt  and 
intense  conflict,  the  sovereign  people  proceeded  to  express 
their  will,  indorsing  the  Thirty-ninth  Congress,  and  condemn- 
ing the  President. 

The  great  cause  oi  this  defeat  on  the  one  side,  and  victory 
on  the  other,  is  undoubtedly  the  difference  between  the  policy 
of  the  President  and  that  of  Congress.  The  President's  pol- 
icy, though  supported  by  the  whole  strength  of  the  Demo- 
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cratic  partj,  aided  by  the  so  called  Johnson  tnen,  conld  uot 
stand  the  test  of  the  popalar  thought.  It  was  not  what  the 
people  expected  at  his  hands.  Probably  no  public  man  was 
eyer  more  completely  deserted,  or  seyerely  condemned 
by  those  whose  votes  placed  him  in  power.  Congress,  on  the 
other  hand,  presented  a  plan  of  reconstruction  which  to  the 
majority  of  the  people  seemed  better  suited  to  the  exigence 
of  the  times  and  the  future  safety  of  the  nation.  As  we  doubt 
not,  one  of  the  serious  obstacles  greatly  harming  the  cause  of 
the  President,  consisted  in  the  man  himmif.  The  disgraceful 
and  mortifying  circumstances  connected  with  his  inauguration 
as  Vice-President ;  his  speech  in  Washington  on  the  22nd  of 
February,  1866 ;  his  singular  tour  through  the  country  from 
Washington  to  Chicago  and  back  again  to  Washington ;  the 
fact  that  he  had  abandoned  the  party  that  had  chosen  him  to 
the  Vice-Presidency,  and  was,  moreover,  wielding  the  patron- 
age of  the  Gk)vemment  in  favor  of  the  Democratic  party  ;  the 
system  of  pardons  by  the  wholesale  granted  to  prominent 
Rebels — these,  and  the  like  circumstances  were  well  calcu- 
lated to  bring  the  President  into  discredit  with  a  large  portion 
of  the  American  people*  They  distrusted  the  man  ;  and  yet 
the  chief  cause  of  the  President's  failure  must  be  sought  in 
his  policy  of  Reconstruction  as  compared  with  that  of  Con- 
gress. Here,  mainly,  the  issue  was  joined ;  and  here  the  ver- 
dict was  rendered.  Let  us  then  for  a  moment  look  at  the 
question  as  thus  presented. 

One  of  the  elements  in  the  case  was  the  extreme  Ivaste  of 
the  President,  amounting  to  absolute  rashneas.  When  the 
Rebellion  was  subdued,  Congress  was  not  in  session,  and  if  the 
President  had  acted  wisely,  he  would  have  either  *  convened 
this  body,  or  waited  till  the  regular  session  of  Congress  be? 
fore  committing  himself  to  any  policy  of  reconstruction.  The 
former  would  have  been  the  wiser  course  ;  yet  either  course 
would  have  given  the  Congress  of  the  nation  a  full  opportu^ 
nity  to  act  on  the  subject.  There  was  no  earthly  reason  why 
the  President  should  take  upon  himself  the  whole  responsibil* 
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ity  of  determining  the  method  and  principles  of  reconstrnc- 
tion.  The  position  of  things  was  novel.  There  were  no  pre- 
cedents in  onr  political  history  to  gnide  him.  The  Constitu- 
tion framed  by  the  Fathers  never  contemplated  such  a  terri- 
ble rebellion;  and,"  moreover,  Congress  had  not  by  legislation 
provided  any  plan  for  the  re -adjustment  of  the  Rebel  States 
after  their  conquest.  In  such  circumstances,  the  President 
ought  not  to  have  moved  an  inch  towards  reorganizing  civil  so- 
ciety in  the  conquered  States,  until  the  Congress  of  the  nation 
had  been  fully  heard.  Such,  we  regret  to  say,  was  not  his 
course.  He  proceeded  at  once  to  assume  all  the  power  of 
judgment  and  action  in  the  case ;  issued  his  proclamation, 
created  the  office  of  Provisional  Governors  without  authority 
of  law,  appointed  the  incumbents  thereof,  and  fixed  their  ssd- 
aries ;  provided  for  the  calling  of  State  Conventions ;  deter- 
mined who  should  be  voters  for  delegates  to  these  Conven- 
tions ;  and  required  the  Rebel  States  to  comply  with  certain 
conditions  as  precedent  to  their  rights  of  representation  in 
Congress.  All  this  the  President  did  before  Congress  assem- 
bled, seemingly  with  the  design  of  carrying  the  case  as  far  as 
possible  before  it  could  be  touched  by  any  legislative  action 
of  the  Oovernment.  And  then  when  Congress  convened,  and 
showed  a  disposition  not  at  once  to  accept  the  President's 
work  as  complete  and  final,  the  latter  hastened  to  remove  his 
Provisional  Oovernors,  and  remit  the  Rebel  States  entirely  to 
their  local  authorities.  The  whole  movement  from  beginning 
to  end  has  the  appearance  of  great  rashness.  It  looks  like 
an  effort  to  spring  a  ^ap-judgment  upon  Congress.  It  looks 
as  if  the  President  meant  so  to  deal  with  the  question,  that 
Congress  could  do  nothing  but  accept  his  action  as  final.  This 
we  think  to  be  one  of  the  reasons  for  the  President's  defeat 
at  the  bar  of  the  popular  judgment.  His  evident  anxiety  to 
make  himself  master  of  the  occasion,  and  if  possible  blockade 
Congress,  has  justly  secured  his  own  failure.  Such  summary 
proceedings  on  the  part  of  the  Executive  were  not  agreeable 
to  the  American  people. 

A  aecond  element  in  the  case  was  supplied  by  the  Presi- 
dent's most  unwarrantable  asaumption  (f  power ^  not  only  with- 
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out  authority  of  law,  bat  against  law.  There  is  not  a  solitary 
clause  of  the  Constitution  which  gives  him  even  the  shadow 
of  a  legal  right  to  do  what  he  was  proposing  to  do.  It  does 
not  belong  to  the  office  of  the  President  to  organize  State  gov- 
ernments out  of  any  materials,  loyal  or  disloyal,  where  none 
exists.  This  is  the  business  of  Congress,  providing  therefor 
by  special  legislation,  and  always  judging  whether  such  gov- 
ernments be  Republican  in  their  form  or  not.  The  President 
admitted  that  the  governments  of  the  Rebel  States  had,  and 
could  have,  no  valid  existence  under  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States ;  and  if  so,  then  the  people  had  no  constitu- 
tional State  governments.  Legally  they  were  in  the  condition 
of  chaos.  They  were  conquered  subjects,  justly  exposed  to 
the  penalty  of  law  for  their  crimes.  Was  it  then  the  province 
of  the  President  to  take  these  subjugated  rebels  in  this  state, 
reorganize  civil  society  among  them,  restore  them  to  their  nor- 
mal relations  to  the  Government,  and  that  too  without  any 
legislation  of  Congress  either  guiding  or  controlling  his  ac- 
tion ?  All  this  he  assumes  to  have  done  ;  but  where  did  he 
get  the  authority  for  so  doing?  This  question  of  authority 
was  before  the  public  mind ;  it  was  thoroughly  argued,  and  it 
was  conclusively  shown  that  the  President's  action  was  with- 
out any  authority  of  law,  and  hence,  legally  considered,  null 
and  void.  Those  who  defended  the  President  in  the  late  can- 
vass instinctively  shunned  this  question,  while  his  opponents 
set  it  forth  in  glaring  colors.  The  people  in  pronouncing  their 
judgment  upon  this  branch  of  the  case,  have  said  to  the  Pres- 
ident, that  he  must  hereafter  learn  to  confine  his  action  to  the 
constitutional  powers  and  duties  of  his  office.  The  people  are 
not  prepared  to  indorse  the  usurpation  of  independent  legis- 
lative powers  by  the  executive  officer  of  the  Government ; 
and  they  have  told  him  so  by  the  late  elections.  They  are 
not  prepared  to  have  the  President  violate  the  laws  of  Con- 
gress, as  he  certainly  did  in  creating  the  office  of  Provisional 
Governors  without  any  legal  warrant,  and  fixing  their  salaries, 
and  ordering  the  payment  of  the  same  from  the  public  treas- 
wry* 
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A  third  and  equally  formidable  element  in  th^  case  as  it 
stood  before  the  public  mind,  was  the  resuU  of  the  presideutial 
policy.  This  no  candid  man  could  conceal  from  his  eye.  .  It 
was  as  palpable  as  the  sun  in  the  heavens  at  midday.  The 
fact  was  notorious,  that  the  Senators  and  Bepresentatives 
from  the  Rebel  States,  chosen  under  the  President's  policy,  were 
for  the  most  part,  men  who,  within  less  than  the  period  of  a 
year,  had  occupied  official  positions,  civil  or  military,  in  con* 
ducting  a  war  of  treason  against  the  life  of  this  nation, — men 
"^ho  could  not  take  the  test  oath  without  perjury ,-^men  who 
submitted  to  the  national  authority  simply  because  they  had 
no  power  to  resist  it,— men  who  would  have  been  in  their 
graves  if  the  criminal  laws  of  the  countfy  had  been  executed 
upon  them.  These  are  the  men  who  appeared  in  Washington, 
under  the  President's  plan,  to  take  part  in  the  legislative 
counsels  of  the  nation.  It  is  not  surprising  that  Congress 
should  hesitate,  or  that  the  people  should  doubt  the  wisdom 
and  safety  of  such  a  process  of  reconciliation. 

It  was  equally  important  that  the  States  as  reconstructed 
according  to  this  plan  were  not  in  a  fit  condition  to  enjoy 
the  right  of  representation  in  Congress.  Infamous  trait, 
ors  were  the  men  placed  in  power  ;  they  held  the  State 
offices  and  -enacted  and  executed  the  State  laws  ;  and 
true  Union  men,  who  had  never  bowed  the  knee  to  Baal 
were  persecuted,  and  in  many  instances,  as  at  New  Orleans 
and  elsewhere,  murdered  for  their  loyalty.  Treason  was 
found  to  be  the  passport  to  favor,  and  loyalty  during  the  war 
the  badge  of  proscription  and  dishonor.  Southern  Unionists 
complained  most  bitterly  of  the  President's  policy*  They  de^ 
clared  it  to  be  their  curse  and  their  ruin.  This  state  of  things 
was  made  known  at  the  Norths  and  doubtless  had  its  power- 
ful  effect  on  the  public  mind.  Indeed, ,  the  people  could  not 
see  if^hat  had  been  gained  by  the  so-called  reconstruction  (4 
the  President.  He  might  as  well  have  taken  the  State  Govern- 
ments just  as  they  were  when  the  Rebellion  was  overthrown^ 
and  declared  them  to  be  loyal,  without  any  process  of  mere  sham 
reconstruction.    The  reconstruction  of  the  President  seemed 
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very  like  a  farceysince  it  left  sobstantially  the  same  men  in  pow* 
or.  No .  mark  of  dishonor  was  placed  upon  the  traitor,,  and 
no  disability  of  any  kind  impo9ed  upon  him  for  his  crimes. 
This  certainly  was  a  very  singular  mode  of  making  treason 
"  odious." 

A  fourth  element  in  the  case,  was  the  interest  which  the 
people  felt  in  the  welfare  and  safety  of  the  Freedmen.  For 
them  the.  President's  plan  mii^e  no  provision,  and  to  them  it 
secured  no  protection.  It  simply  left  them  to  the  tender 
mercies,  of  State  legislation .  wholly  managed  by  the  white 
race.  The  fact  was  well  known,  that  slavery  had  not  been 
abolished  with  the  good  will  of  a  majority  of  the  people  at  the 
South.  It  was  a  matter  of  compulsion  rather  than  of  choice. 
Southern  public  sentiment  had  undergone  no  change  on  the 
subject  of  Negro  slavery.  State  laws  in  relation  to  testimony^ 
eontracts,  labor,  property,  vagrancy,  and  apprenticeship,  en- 
acted with  special  reference  to  the  Freedmen,  might  virtual- 
ly  reproduce  the  system  of  slavery,  not  in  name,  but  in  sub- 
stance. .  Such  a  state  of  things  did  not  meet  the  views  of  a  ma- 
jority of  the  Northern  people,  who  were  determined  to  keep 
their  pledge  with  the  Freedman,  to  make  his  freedom  a  fact, 
and  render  it  impossible  to  evade  it  by  any  system  of  partial 
and  unjust  legislation.  The  colored  people  at  the  South  had 
abundantly  proved  their  loyalty ;  in  the  hour  of  national  peril 
they  were  sought  and  accepted  as  useful  allies  :  large  num- 
bers of  them  had  borne  arms  against  the  Rebellion  :  to  them 
the  nation  had  in.  the  most  sacred  manner'  pledged  its 
faith  :  even  Mr.  Johnson  on  one  occasion  promised  to  be  their 
"  Moses  :"  they  were,  moreover,  disfranchised,  and  hence 
powerlesa  to  protect  themselves:  and  surely  it  was  not  to  be  ex* 
pected,  that  the  country  would  look  with  indifference  upon  the 
eondition  and  fate  of  this  people.  To  have  done  so  would  have 
been  an  act  of  treachery  and  ingratitude  well  worthy  of  the 
curse  of  Heaven.  We  heartily  thank  God,  that  the  Freedman 
is  not  to  be  left  where:  he  would  have  been  left,  if  the  policy  of 
the  President' had  been  approved  by  the  people. 

A  fifth  element  entering  into  the  canvass,  and  affecting  the 
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public  judgment,  grew  out  of  the  contingent  qnestions  (/  the/u- 
ture.  It  was  readily  seen,  that  the  President's  policy  provided 
no  guarantee  for  the  national  debt,  and  equally  that  it  sup- 
plied no  prohibition  against  the  future  payment  of  the  rebel 
debt,  or  making  compensation  for  the  emancipation  of  slaves. 
Here  were  grave  questions  lying  in  the  problem  of  the  future, 
involving  thousands  of  millions  of  dollars,  and  left  open  to  any 
syptem  of  bargain  and  sale  amo^g  those  who  make  a  trade  of 
politics.  It  is  quite  certain,  too,  that  on  these  points  the  Re- 
bel States,  if  admitted  to  their  seats  in  Congress,  would  have 
marched  as  a  solid  column  in  one  direction,  ready  to  ally 
themselves  with  any  political  party  at  the  North  that  would 
favor  their  views.  It  would  not  have  been  long  before  some 
or  all  of  these  questions  would  have  been  launched  upon  Con- 
gress, greatly  to  the  damage  of  the  National  credit.  Thought* 
ful  and  reflecting  men  saw  this  peril,  and  judged  it  best,  as  we 
think  very  wisely,  to  place  such  grave  interests  entirely  be' 
beyond  the  reach  of  party  politics. 

Still  another  branch  of  the  case  was  drawn  from  the  essen- 
tial falseneM  of  the  main  arguments  urged  in  behalf  of  the 
President's  policy.  It  was  insisted  by  the  President  and  his 
supporters,  that  the  Rebel  States  had  a  constitutional  right  to 
be  represented  in  Congress  the  moment  the  war  ceased.  The 
right  at  once  sprang  into  being  of  itself,  without  any  condi- 
tions, and  without  any  legislative  action  on  the  part  of  the 
Government.  Some  went  so  far  eis  to  affirm,  that  the  right 
was  perfect  and  intact  even  during  the  war.  It  was  simply 
not  used. 

Such  a  doctrine  of  State  Rights  struck  the  American  people 
as  being  absolutely  monstrous.  It  perfectly  ignores  the  dis- 
tinction that  exists  between  things  as  wide  apart  as  heaven 
and  hell.  A  loyal  State,  and  a  State  in  rebellion  against  the 
National  Government,  are  not  parallel  cases.  They  do  tiot 
stand  on  the  same  basis  of  rights  under  the  Constitution.  The 
one  is  a  political  community  in  every  way  qualified  to  be  rep- 
resented in  Congress :  and  the  other,  a  political  community 
without  any  State  officers  constitutionally  competent  to  pro- 
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vide  for  this  representation.  Trae,  the  Rebel  State  is  not 
011^  of  the  Union  in  the  sense  of  being  released  from  its  obli- 
gations ;  but  it  is  out  in  the  sense  of  heaving  foTfeited  its  privi- 
leges, and  in  the  further  sense  of  its  own  incapacity  to  resume 
the  relations  of  a  loyal  State  except  by  some  governmental 
action  to  define  the  method,  and  also  to  say  when  the  thing  is 
accomplished.  This  the  President  virtually  conceded  when 
he  proceeded  to  reconstruct  the  Rebel  States.  Had  he  done 
the  same  things  in  a  loyal  State,  he  would  have  been  impeach* 
ed  as  an  usurper.  The  argument  against  Congress,  as  drawn 
from  the  so-called  rights  of  the  Rebel  States,  fell  therefore 
with  very  poor  grace  from  the  lips  of  thos^  who  indorsed  the 
President.  Though  an  utterly  false  argument,  still  it  condemn- 
ed everything  that  he  had  done  from  top  to  bottom.  It  was 
indeed  said  during  the  canvass,  that  by  the  action  of  the  Presi- 
dent, the  status  of  this  question  had  been  essentially  alteredf 
and  that  although  the  Rebel  States  were  not  at  first  entitled  to 
representation  in  the  National  Congress,  still  the  right  be- 
came perfect  when  they  complied  with  the  conditions  of  the 
President.  Then  they  were  loyal  States.  So  said  the  Presi- 
dent ;  and  so  said  his  supporters.  To  this  it  was  replied,  as 
we  think  conclusively,  that  the  President  had  no  authority  to 
do  what  he  professed  to  have  done.  Such  was  the  judgment 
of  the  people,  not  only  condemning  the  President  for  his  as* 
sumption  of  power,  but  equally  repudiating  the  main  argument 
which  was  urged  in  behalf  of  the  right  of  immediate  and  un- 
conditional representation  in  Congress  on  the  part  of  the  Rebel 
States.  The  verdict  of  the  people  upon  this  question  we  think 
to  be  right. 

The  cause  of  the  President  was  further  embarrassed  by  his 
party  affiliaiions.  In  this  respect  he  presented  a  very  singu 
lar  spectacle  before  the  public.  Nothing  was  clearer  than 
that  he  had  deliberately  forsaken  the  party  to  which  he  was 
indebted  for  his  election  to  the  Vice  Presidency;  and  that  he 
was  doing  all  he  could  to  secure  its  defeat.  He  left  his  old 
friends  and  went  over  to  his  old  enemies.  True,  he  was  taken 
up  by  the  Democratic  party  ;  yet  this  party  was  largely  in 
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the  minority  in  the  loyal  States.  He  was  cordially  welcomed 
and  praised  by  the  Rebels,  and  by  all  the  sympathizers  with 
the  Rebellion.  He  had  changed  his  position  ;  and  as  the  re- 
sult, those  who  carried  the  country  safely  throngh  the  war, 
ceased  to  be  his  supporters,  and  became  his  political  oppo- 
nents. Many  of  them  severely  denounced  him,  not  without 
much  occasion  for  doing  so ;  and  the  great  mass  of  them  en- 
tirely refused  to  trust  him.  The  Philadelphia  Convention,  got 
np  in  the  interests  of  the  President,  proved  a  total  failure. 
The  people  saw  that  it  was  nothing  but  a  heartless  coalitioni 
for  the  purposes  of  political  power.  The  expedient  did  not 
take  with  the  popular  mind  ;  and  the  whole  thing  came  to  its 
deserved  fate. 

Such,  as  we  judge,  are  some  of  the  prominent  causes  to 
which  the  President  owes  his  defeat.  They  are  quite  suffi- 
cient to  explain  the  result.  A  more  marked  defeat  has  not 
occurred  in  the  history  of  American  politics.  A  sweeping 
and  overwhelming  majority  has  distinctly  said,  that  the  Presi* 
dent's  policy  shall  not  go  into  effect.  The  public  sentiment 
created  by  the  war,  has  simply  proved  true  to  itself  in  de- 
manding something  more  and  something  safer,  as  a  final  settle- 
ment of  the  questions  growing  out  of  the  Rebellion. 

Turning  now  for  a  moment  to  the  other  side  of  the  issue^ 
which  has  been  equally  determined  by  the  people,  we  come 
to  the  Constitutional  Amendment  proposed  by  Congress. 
The  principles  contained  in  this  amendment  are  unquestion* 
ably  the  principles  which  have  carried  the  election  so  tri« 
umphantly  in  favor  of  the  Republican  party.  What  are  these 
principles?    This  question  deserves  a  brief  notice. 

The  first  section  of  the  amendment  declares,  that  "  all  persons 
born  or  naturalized  in  the  United  States,  and  subject  to  the  ju- 
risdiction thereof,  are  citizens  of  the  United  States  and  of  the 
State  in  which  they  reside.^'  It  farther  declares,  that  '^  no 
State  shall  make  or  enforce  any  law  which  shall  abridge  the 
privileges  or  immunities  of  citizens  of  the  United  States ; 
nor  shaU  any  State  deprive  any  person  of  life,  liberty, 
or  property,  without   due    process   of  law,   nor   deny    to 
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any  person  within  its  jarisdiction  the  equal  protection 
of  the  laws.''  The  justice  of  this  section  lies  upon  its 
very  face.  It  determines  who  is  a  citizen  of  the  United 
States  and  also  of  the  State  in  which  he  resides ;  and 
then,  as  to  what  are  termed  civU  rights,  it  places  all  citizens 
on  the  same  basis  of  equality  before  the  laws,  entirely  iguor* 
ing  the  question  of  color  or  caste,  and  precluding  the  possi- 
bility of  all  class  legislation  in  respect  to  these  rights.  This  is 
as  it  should  be.  Whoever  resists  the  principle  affirmed  in 
this  section  is  the  enemy  of  popular  goyernment.  The  se. 
curity  which  it  affords  to  the  Freedman,  is  just  the  security 
which  the  nation  is  bound  to  afford  to  all  men. 

The  aecoTui  section  provides,  that  "  Representatives  shall  be 
apportioned  amodg  the  several  States  according  to  their  re- 
spective numbers,  counting  the  whole  number  of  persons  in 
each  State,  excluding  Indians  not  taxed.  But  when  the 
right  to  vote  at  any  election  for  the  choice  of  Electors  for 
President  and  Vice-President  of  the  United  States,  Bepresen* 
tatives  in  Congress,  the  Executive  and  Judicial  officers  of  a 
State,  or  the  Members  of  the  Legislature  thereof,  is  denied  to 
any  of  the  male  inhabitants  of  such  State,  being  twenty-one 
years  of  age  and  citizens  of  the  United  States,  or  in  any  way  * 
abridged  except  for  participation  in  rebellion  or  other  crime, 
the  basis  of  representation  therein  shall  be  reduced  in  the 
proportion  which  the  number  of  such  male  citizens  shall  bear 
to  the  whole  number  of  male  citizens  twenty-one  years  of  age 
in  such  State."  » 

It  is  readily  seen,  that  this  section  bases  representation  in 
the  lower  House  of  Congress  upon  population,  and  also  leaves 
the  question  of  polUical  franchise,  where  it  has  always  been 
left,  with  the  State.  It,  however,  declares  that  if  any  State 
denies  the  right  of  voting  to  any  class  of  its  male  inhabitantsi 
being  citizens  of  the  United  States,  twenty-one  years  of  age, 
and  not  guilty  of  rebellion  or  other  crime,  then  the  class  so 
disfranchised,  shall  not  be  counted  as  a  basis  of  political  power 
in  the  Union.  This  is  certainly  just  and  fair  as  between  the 
several  States*    In  its  moral   effect   it  supplies  a  motive 
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against  political  oligarchies  in  the  State.  It  fosterSi  and  to 
some  extent  guarantees,  the  democratic  principle.  It  makes 
it  the  political  interest  of  the  Southern  States  to  enfranchise 
the  colored  popalation.  It  is  perhaps  the  shortest  and  surest 
road  to  impartial  suffrage.  It  adjusts  the  Constitution  to  the 
new  condition  of  things,  which  has  grown  out  of  the  Rebel- 
lion. It  submits  to  the  Southern  States  this  alternative : — 
either  to  grant  the  right  of  suffrage  to  the  colored  people, 
or  accept  the  consequence  of  not  having  them  counted  as  an 
element  of  political  power  in  the  Union,  to  be  wielded  by 
white  men.  The  abolition  of  slavery  renders  this  section 
necessary,  since  without  it  the  Rebel  States  will  increase  their 
political  power  in  consequence  of  the  war.  This  section  may 
be  unwelcome  to  the  South  ;  yet  the  North,  as  we  think, 
will  never  consent  to  have  a  politically  disfranchised  class  of 
American  citizens  used  as  the  basis  of  power  by  the  very  men, 
who  insist  upon  this  state  of  things.  The  decree  of  the  pop- 
ular judgment  has  gone  forth,  and  is  not  likely  to  be  reversed* 

The  third  section  provides,  that  ^^^o  person  shall  be  a  Sen- 
ator or  Representative  in  Congress,  or  Elector  of  President  or 
Vice-President,  or  hold  any  oEBce,  civil  or  military,  under  the 
United  States  or  under  any  State,  who,  having  previously 
taken  an  oath  as  a  member  of  Congress,  or  as  an  officer  of 
the  United  States,  or  as  a  member  of  any  State  Legislature, 
or  as  an  Executive  or  Judicial  officer  of  any  State,  to  support 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  shall  have  engaged  in 
insurrection  or  rebellion  against  the«  same,  or  given  aid  and 
comfort  to  the  enemies  thereof.  But  Congress  may,  by  a  vote 
of  two-thirds  of  each  House,  remove  such  disability." 

The  disability  imposed  by  this  section,  is  confined  to  perfuV' 
ed  traitors  :  and  in  respect  to  them  it  simply  declares  that  they 
shall  be  ineligible  to  any  office,  whether  State  or  Federal,  un- 
less Congress  by  the  requisite  vote  shall  judge  it  best  to  re- 
store to  them  this  privilege.  The  disability  aims  at  the  very 
men,  upon  whom  rests  the  chief  guilt  of  the  Rebellion.  Per- 
jured traitors  took  advantage  of  their  official  position  to  com* 
mit  treason  against  the  United  States.   Such  atrocious  crimi- 
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Dais  onght  to  be  ineligible  to  office,  whether  State  or  Federal. 
This  is  the  very  least  that  an  outraged  country  can  demand. 
It  falls  immensely  short  of  the  offence.  The  provision  for  re- 
moving this  forfeiture  places  these  offenders  on  their  good  be- 
havior, and  thus  mingles  mercy  with  justice.  So  far  as  we  can 
judge,  these  gentlemen  do  not  as  yet  give  any  signs  of  penitence 
for  their  treason.  They  have  simply  been  defeated  :  and  if 
there  were  any  prospect  of  success,  they  would  be  likely  at 
once  to  renew  the  war.  Some  of  them  are  as  treasonable  in 
their  feelings,  and  would,  if  they  could,  be  as  treasonable  in 
their  practice,  as  they  were  at  any  time  during  the  Rebel- 
lion. Such  men  ought  not  to  hold  office.  They  ought  to  "  take 
the  back  seats,"  and  then  stay  there  till  an  outraged  Govern- 
ment shall  at  least  have  time  to  take  a  very  good  observation 
of  them.  This  is  required  for  the  safety  of  the  nation.  In- 
deed, if  there  be  any  just  objection  to  this  section,  it  must  con- 
sist in  its  extreme  mildness.  No  such  leniency  would  be 
practised  in  any  other  country.  If  the  Southern  people  re- 
sist the  principle  contained  in  this  section,  the  fact  will  furnish 
conclusive  proof  that  they  are  not  truly  loyal  to  the  Govern- 
ment, and  hence  not  in  a  fit  condition  to  be  represented  in 
Congress.  To  the  Northern  people  this  section  seems  not  only 
necessary,  but  eminently  mild  and  magnanimous.  Less  than 
this  the  South  will  not  be  likely  to  get  at  the  hands  of  the  vic- 
torious North.  There  is  a  deep  feeling  at  the  North  on  the 
subject  of  treason,  which  the  Government  has  utterly  failed 
to  express  in  its  treatment  of  the  traitor :  and  this  feeling 
will  never  consent  that  the  men  who  have  combined  perjury 
with  treason,  shall  walk  into  the  halls  of  Congress,  or  any 
other  halls  of  official  power,  with  no  legal  mark  of  dishonor 
placed  upon  them.  This  would  be  too  much  for  a  loyal  peo- 
ple to  endure. 

The/ourth  section  provides,  that  "  the  validity  of  the  pub- 
lic debt  of  the  XTnited  States,  authorised  by  law,  including 
debts  incurred  for  the  payment  of  pensions  and  bounties  for 
suppressing  insurrection  and  rebellion,  shall  not  be  questioned. 
But  neither  the  United  States  nor  any  State  shall  assume  or 
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pay  any  debt  or  obligation  incurred  in  aid  of  insurrection  or 
rebellion  against  the  United  States,  or  any  claim  for  the  loss 
or  emancipation  of  slaves  :  but  all  such  debts,  obligations,  or 
claims  shall  be  held  illegal  and  void/' 

This  section  proposes  to  make  the  national  debt  absolutely 
sacred,  and  at  the  same  time  render  it  constitutionally  impos* 
sible  for  the  General  Government,  or  any  of  the  States,  to  as- 
sume  or  pay  any  portion  of  the  Rebel  debt.  It  also  forbids 
any  compensation  for  the  emancipation  of  slaves.  The  section 
is  obviously  just  -^hat  ought  to  be  incorporated  in  a  plan  of  re- 
construction, whose  object  is  to  restore  to  their  political  pri- 
vileges and  powers  the  very  communities  out  of  whose  trea- 
sonable conduct  have  grown  the  questions  referred  to.  These 
questions  ought  to  be  setded  when  we  are  restoring  these  com- 
munities, so  as  to  put  them  beyond  the  reach  of  debate  after 
they  are  restored.  The  settlement,  too,  ought  to  be  placed  in 
the  fundatnental  law  of  the  land.  The  bond-holders  of  the  Rebel 
debt,  and  the  e^-masters  of  slaves,  will  of  course  not  favor 
this  section  ;  it  does  not  move  in  the  line  of  their  interests  ; 
they  would  doubtless  be  glad  to  have  these  points  left  open 
for  future  consideration  :  and  this  is  a  very  important  reason 
why  the  section  should  be  passed,  so  as  to  guard  all  parties 
against  temptation  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  nation  against 
any  dangerous  agitation  on  the  other. 

The  Jifth  and  last  section  provides,  that  "  Congress  shall 
have  power  to  enforce,  by  appropriate  legislation,  the  provi- 
sions of  this  Article."  If  the  amendment  be  passed,  then  Con- 
gress, as  the  legislative  branch  of  the  Government,  ought  to 
be  invested  with  sufficient  power  to  carry  it  into  practical  ex- 
ecution. Whatever  legislation  may  be  necessary  to  this  end, 
it  will  be  the  duty  of  Congress  to  supply. 

We  have  now  looked  at  both  sides  of  the  issue  between'  the 
President  and  Congress,  as  it  was  presented  to  the  people  in 
the  recent  elections.    The  result  is  just  what  might  have  rea 
Bonably  been  expected.    The  cause  of  the  President  was  es 
sentially  weak,  and  that  of  Congress  essentially  strong  :  and 
this  gave  the  latter  great  advantage  over  the  former  before 
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the  people.  Congress,  without  making  any  attack  upon  the 
President,  or  even  nullifying  what  he  had  done  without  any 
legal  authority,  simply  proposed  to  remedy,  so  far  as  possible, 
the  deflects  of  his  policy.  For  this  purpose  it  added  the  Con- 
stitutional Amendment,  submitting  it  to  the  calm  deliberation 
of  the  American  people.  This  Amendment,  though  extremely 
mild  in  its  character,  is  neverthelesa  sufficiently  radical  and 
effective  to  be  a  safe  basis  of  settlement.  So  the  people 
judged.  In  electing  members  to  the  Fortieth  Congress  they 
have  virtually  voted  for  this  Amendment :  and,  as  we  doubt 
not,  most  of  the  Legislatures  of  the  loyal  States  will  in  due 
season  confirm  this  judgment. 

The  President  in  his  unnecessary  conflict  with  Congress,  and 
especially  in  his  language  of  violent  and  unjust  denunciation, 
committed  the  greatest  mistake  ever  committed  by  a  Presi. 
dent  of  these  United  States.  He  did  not  seem  to  understand 
the  Northern  people,  or  the  proprieties  of  his  own  office.  His 
speeches,  during  his  political  tour  to  Chicago,  were  any  thing 
but  fitting  in  one  who  was  the  Chief  Magistrate  of  a  great  na- 
tion. The  vanity,  weakness,  indiscretion,  and  bad  temper  of 
the  man,  no  one  could  fail  to  perceive.  That  political  tour 
doubtless  cost  him  a  great  many  thousand  votes.  The  like 
was  never  seen  before  in  this  country  :  and  we  sincerely  hope 
that  it  may  never  be  witnessed  again.  One  such  spectacle  is 
surely  quite  enough  for  the  whole  life-time  of  a  nation. 

Passing  now  to  the  problem  of  the  immediaJtefviuTe^  we  meet 
three  important  questions.  First,  what  ought  the  Presideat 
to  do  ?  Secondly,  what  ought  Congress  to  do,  considered  as 
the  representative  of  the  victorious  party  ?  Thirdly,  what 
will  be  the  course  of  the  States  not  yet  represented  in  Con- 
gress ?  On  each  of  these  questions  we  submit  a  brief  com- 
ment. 

First,  what  ought  the  President  to  do  ?    The  answer  to  this 

question  we  hold  to  be  very  simple.    Nothing  is  plainer  than 

that  the  President  ought  cheerfully  to  yield  to  the  decision  of 

the  public  judgment.    To  that  judgment  he  made  his  appeal  \ 

and  the  verdict  is  against  him,  coming  too  from  the  court  of 

45 
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final  jurisdiction.    The  President  may  have  his  own  private 
opinions  ;  yet  any  official  or  factions  opposition  to  the  will  of 
the  people  legally  expressed,  any  proscription  of  men  because 
not  supporting  his  policy,  any  further  denunciation  of  Con- 
gress, any  eflForts  to  defeat  the   Constitutional   Amendment, 
will  in  him  be  both  a  blunder  and  a  crime.     The  people  have 
spoken  ;  their  voice  cannot  be  mistaken  ;  and  the  President 
must  abide  by  it.    To  resist  it  will  be  useless.    The  logic  of 
events  is  stronger  than  the  will  of  any  single  man.    During 
his  whole  term  of  service  the  President  will  have  in  both  Houses 
of   Congress    more    than  a  two-thirds  majority  against  his 
policy,  and  this  majority  he  canuot  safely  defy.  It  will  hence  be 
wise  in  him,  as  a  public  man,  to  accept  the  situation,  and  act 
accordingly. 

Secondly,  what  should  Congress  do  ?  It  will  be  well  for  the 
members  of  Congress*  to  bear  in  mind,  that  their  main  busi- 
ness is  not  to  fight  the  President,  merely  for  the  sake  of  the 
opposition,  but  rather  to  attend  to  the  public  interests.  A 
good  and  sensible  temper  of  mind  will  be  a  long  step  towards 
wise  legislation.  Mere  passion  seldom  does  the  right  thing. 
Large  majorities  sometimes  fail  to  act  wisely,  simply  because 
they  are  conscious  of  their  strength.  The  Thirty-ninth  Con- 
gress, as  opposed  to  the  policy  of  the  President,  is  strong  :  and 
so  will  be  the  Fortieth.  Both  express  and  embody  a  public 
sentiment,  which  has  throughly  repudiated  the  President's 
policy. 

As  to  the  question  of  admitting  Senators  and  Representatives 
from  the  excluded  States,  we  think  that  the  Thirty-ninth  Con- 
gress ought  firmly  to  maintain  its  present  position.  It  has 
been  instructed  to  do  so  by  the  people.  It  stands  coinmitted 
to  the  principles  of  the  Constitutional  Amendment ;  and  until 
sufficient  time  is  given  to  determine  whether  the  people  will 
adopt  or  reject  its  provisions.  Congress  has  no  moral  right  to 
recede  from  these  principles.  We  assume  that  the  Constitu- 
tional Amendment  was  not  an^  electioneering  card  merely  to 
catch  votes.  We  supported  it  as  a  genuine  policy,  believing 
Congress  to  be  perfectly  sincere  in  proposing  it,  and  ready  to 
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carry  it  into  practical  effect  in  the  event  of  its  approval  by 
the  people.   It  contains  the  principles  upon  which  the  people, 
by  a  decisive  majority,  have  expressed  their  judgment ;  and  by 
this  judgment  Congress  is  morally  bound.    The  introduction 
of  new  and  different  terms  of  reconstraction  would,  in  the 
present  stage  of  the  case,  be  virtually  a  breach  of  faith.    It 
would   jnstly  expose  Congress  to  censure.    No  such  effort 
oi^ht  to  be  made.    If  the  Amendment  shall  be  constitutionally 
passed,  then  Congress,  whether  it  be  the  Thirty-ninth  or  the 
JPortieth,  ought  in  good  faith  to  apply  its  principles  by  appro- 
priate legisl'^tion,  and  in  conformity  therewith  admit  Senators 
and  Representatives  from  the  Rebel  States  to  their  seats.    If, 
however,  the  Amendment  shall  fail  for  want  of  the  constitu- 
tional majority,  then  the  whole  question  of  reconstruction  will 
be  thrown  open  for  future  discussion.    Till  this  point  is  ascer- 
tained, we  hold  that  Congress  is  bound  to  reject  all  new  pro- 
positions of  every  name  and  nature.     How  much  time  it  will 
take  to  settle  the  point,  we  cannot  tell.      It  obviously  cannot 
be  done  in  a  moment.    The  public  mind,  both   North  and 
South,  should  not  be  hurried.    Let  it  have  time  to  think,  and 
time  to  place  its  decision  in  a  legal  form.    In  due  season,  and 
that  too  at  no  distant  day,  we  shall  know  the  result. 

During  the-  canvass  some  of  the  speakers  who  were  mem- 
bers of  Congress,  intimated  that  the  President  ought  to  be 
impeached  for  his  misdemeanors  in  office.    The  intimation  is 
not  without  many  acts  on  the  part  of  the  President,  giving  it 
at  least  some  color  of  plausibility.    He  certainly  has  been 
very  unwise,  even  if  he  has  committed  no  positive  misde- 
meanors.   It  will,  however,  be  well  for  Congress  to  remem- 
ber that  the  impeachment  of  the  President  of  these  United 
States  is  a  very  serious  business.    It  is  true,  that  the  Consti- 
tution provides  for  this  resort  in  certain  cases  ;  yet  the  remedy 
OQght  to  be  clearly  demanded  by  the  Constitution  as  well  as 
by  the  public  safety,  before  the  thing  is  attempted,  and  cer- 
tainly before  it  is  done.    Political  considerations  should  not 
enter  into  the   question.    Whether  a  bill  of  impeachment 
would  legally  lie  against  the  President  or  not,,  we  do   not 
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undertake  to  decide  ;  yet  without  some  further  developmenta, 
making  it  necessary,  we  are  fully  of  the  opinion  that  it  should 
not  be  tried.  It  is  highly  inexpedient.  It  would  probably  do 
vastly  more  harm  than  good.  It  would  throw  the  country 
into  a  state  of  confusion  and  angry  excitement,  and  might  in* 
volve  us  in  civil  war.  As  matters  now  stand,  we  should  re- 
gard it  as  an  exceedingly  dangerous  experiment,  not  called 
for  by  any  imperative  necessity.  It  is,  we  think,  strongly  prob- 
able that  public  sentiment  in  the  loyal  States  would  not  sus- 
tain Congress  in  such  a  n>easure.  It  is  true,  that  the  people 
have  rejected  the  policy  of  the  President,  and  severely  con- 
demned his  acts.  As  reasons  governing  their  votes,  they 
have  listened  to  the  discussions  which  have  set  forth 
the  usurpations  and  unconstitutional  procedures  of  the  Presi- 
dent }  but  actual  impeachment  with  removal  from  office  is  a 
very  different  question.  This  involves  first,  a  bill  of  impeach- 
ment framed  by  the  House  of  Representatives,  and  then  a 
formal  trial  by  the-  Senate.  If  the  President  were  found 
guilty,  it  would  involve  his  removal  from  office,  and  the  elec- 
tion of  a  new  President  to  fill  the  vacancy.  We  have  no  idea 
that  the  country  would  judge  this  to  be  wise  under  the  pres- 

*  ent  circumstances.  We  are  quite  sure,  that  it  would  be  the 
worst  possible  policy  for  Congress.  With  more  than  a  two- 
thirds  majority  against  him  in  both  Houses,  Congress  can  bet- 
ter afford  to  let  the  President  live  out  his  Constitutional  days  ; 
and  then  he  will  die  without  any  excitement,  trouble,  or  ex- 
pense to  the  people.  The  effort  to  shorten  his  official  life 
might  make  him  a  martyr.  For  the  credit  of  American  in* 
stitutions  as  well  as  the  general  peace  and  safety  of  society, 
we  want  to  see  no  such  efforts,  certainly  not  until  the  occasion 
becomes  much  more  pressing  and  imperative. 

Thirdly,  what  course  will  be  pursued  by  the  Rebel  States 

*  not  yet  represented  in  Congress  ?    This  is  a  very  important 
^question  to  them,  and  not  unimportant  to  the  whole  nation* 

There  is  nothing  in  the  Amendment  itself,  or  in  the  legisla- 
tion of  Congress,  to  exclude  these  States  from  voting  on  the 
fsubject.    We  presume  that  their  votes  will  be  counted  in  de- 
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termining  the  result.  This  may  seem  inconsistent  with  the 
denial  of  their  right  of  immediate  representation  in  Congress. 
Under  ordinary  circumstances  it  would  be  so  ;  yet  whatever 
inconsistency  there  may  be  between  these  two  things,  is  due 
to  the  course  pursued  by  the  President.  If  he  had  waited  for 
the  action  of  Congress,  there  would  have  been  no  trouble  in 
the  case.  He  did  not  wait ;  and  hence  Congress  was  com- 
pelled, either  to  declare  his  action  null  and  void,  or  to  arrest 
his  policy  by  refusing  to  admit  Senators  and  Representatives 
from  the  States  re-constructed  under  this  policy,  and  adding 
thereto  a  supplement  to  remedy,  as  far  as  possible,  its  main 
defects.  The  latter  expedient  was  chosen  by  Congress.  In 
choosing  it  Congress,  as  we  suppose,  meant  to  leave  the 
Amendment  open  to  the  vote  of  all  the  States. 

It  will  require  the  affirmative  vote  of  at  least  twenty-seven 
States  to  pass  this  Amendment  -;  and  as  there  are  but  thirty- 
six  States  now  in  the  Union,  at  least  one  of  the  ten  excluded 
States  must  vote  for  it,  even  if  all  the  States  now  represented 
in  Congress  should  give  an  affirmative  vote.  It  is  probable 
that  the  legislatures  of  Kentucky,  Delaware,  and  Maryland 
will  vote  against  the  Amendment :  and  hence  its  ratifica- 
tion, in  this  event,  will  need  the  approving  vote  of  at  least 
four  of  the  non-represented  States.  Some  of  these  States  have 
already  rejected  the  Amendment :  at  present  it  seems  quite 
likely  that  the  others  will  follow  in  the  same  line.  We  doubt 
not  that  a  favorable  word  from  the  President  would  greatly 
help  the  matter  :  but  this  word  he  is  not  likely  to  utter.  He 
may  change  his  mind,  having  already  done  so  several  times  : 
yet  we  see  no  present  indications  of  any  such  change. 

Will  it  then  be  best  for  the  non-represented  States  to  set 
themselves  against  the  Amendment,  and  attempt  to  tire  out 
the  North  by  the  mere  force  of  resistance  and  delay  ?  What 
are  their  prospects  of  success,  and  what  will  they  gain  by  it? 
We  predict  their  total  failure  in  the  effort.  The  Northern 
people  are  in  earnest  upon  this  question.  Having  conquered 
the  Rebellion,  they  mean  to  prescribe  the  terms  upon  which 
the  Rebel  States  shall  be  brought  into  their  normal  relations 
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to  the  GoverDment.  Such  terms,  at  once  fair, mild  and  reason- 
able, have  flready  been  offered,  and  if  these  terms  are  not  ac- 
cepted by  the  South,  then  it  will  doubtless  be  some  time  before 
any  others  more  agreeable  will  be  offered.  The  loyal  States 
carried  on  the  Government  during  the  war  without  the  aid  of 
the  revolted  States  :  and  they  can  carry  it  on,  and  they  will 
do  80,  until  these  States  shall  conclude  to  accept  the  terms 
which  their  conquerors  deem  just  and  right.  The  Rebel  States 
will  not  be  permitted  to  be  dictators  in  respect  to  these  terms. 
They  must  accept  the  terms,  and  make  the  best  of  their  own 
situation.  If  they  decline  to  do  so,  then  they  will  not  be  re- 
presented in  Congress,  nor  will  they  participate  in  the  next 
Presidential  election  :  and  besides  this,  they  will  have  upon 
them  all  the  evils  affecting  industry  and  commerce,  incident 
to  such  an  unsettled  state  of  Southern  society.  As  a  simple 
question  of  endurance,  the  loyal  States  can  stand  this  condi- 
tion  of  things  much  better  than  the  South.  As  a  question  of 
purpose,  we  see  no  prospect  that  the  Northern  majority  will 
recede  from  its  ground,  and  offer  terms  more  agreeable  to  the 
South.  The  Democratic  party  does  not  control  the  Govern- 
ment, and  there  is  no  hope  that  it  ever  will  do  so  without  the 
aid  of  the  South  ;  and  this  aid  it  cannot  have  so  long  as  the 
Rebel  States  are  not  represented  in  Congress.  The  Democratic 
party  cannot  therefore  help  these  States  :  it  may  advocate 
their  cause :  but  the  Republican  Union  party,  as  represented 
in  Congress,  is  the  party  that  must  settle  the  question.  The 
President  cannot  help  them  against  a  two-thirds  majority  in 
both  Houses  of  Congress.  They  must  help  themselves  by  ac- 
cepting the  proffered  terms.  Easier  and  better'  terms  they 
will  not  be  likely  to  get. 

If  the  same  terms  had  been  proposed  immediately  after  the 
conquest  of  the  Rebellion,  the  Southern  people,  as  we  doubt 
not,  would  have  accepted  them  very  gladly.  Then  they  were 
prepared  to  accept  almost  anything.  They  felt  themselves  to 
be  a  conquered  people,  subject  to  the  will  of  their  conquerors : 
and  such  they  were,  and  such  they  are  to-day.  The  facts  of 
their  condition  are  not  essentially  altered.    They  are  a  people 
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that  most  make  terms  with  the  Government  by  accepting  its 
terms.  They  have  no  other  alternative  unless  they  propose 
to  fight  again.  The  sooner  they  understand  this,  the  sooner 
they  will  appreciate  the  demands  of  their  own  situation. 

We  have  no  spite  to  gratify  against  the  Southern  people  ; 
we  do  not  wish  to  protract  the  ordeal  of  their  sufferings,  or 
unnecessarily  delay  their  representation  in  Congress  ;  yet  we 
have  no  idea  of  sobmiting  to  their  dictation  in  fixing  the 
terms  of  final  settlement.  They  are  the  offenders  and  the  van- 
quished ;  and  if  the  principles  so  overwhelmingly  approved 
at  the  recent  elections,  be  rejected  by  the  South,  then  the 
North,  acting  through  the  Government,  will  try  again.  The 
next  trial,  if  there  be  one,  will,  as  we  predict,  be  very  much 
more  radical.  If  mild  means  will  not  answer,  then  stronger 
ones  must  and  will  be  used. 

What  will  be  the  moral  effect  of  the  recent  elections,  we 
cannot  tell ;  yet  the  Southern  people  ought  to  be  instructed 
thereby.  We  sincerely  hope  they  will  be.  We  advise  them 
to  take  counsel  of  their  sober,  second  thoughts.  They  had 
better  lay  their  bluster  aside,  and  dismiss  from  public  confi- 
dence those  prejured  traitors  who  are  the  chief  cause  of  their 
calamities.  Things  are  not  by  any  means  as  they  were.  The 
people  at  the  South  are  not  where  they  were  before  the  Be"  * 
bellion.  Slavery  is  legally  dead.  The  South  is  terribly 
prostrated  in  its  industry  and  its  resources.  The  people 
greatly  need  that  quietude  and  regular  movement  of  civil  so- 
ciety, which  would  grow  out  of  their  representation  in  'Con- 
gress. By  delay  they  simply  afflict  themselves,  and  make  their 
condition  worse.  They  gain  nothing,  and  can  gain  nothing, 
by  resisting  the  deliberately  expressed  will  of  those  who  have 
rescued  this  nation  from  the  traitor's  grasp.  That  will  is 
strong ;  it  rests  on  good  reasons ;  and  it  must  at  last  prevail. 
The  public  sentiment  of  the  loyal  States  must  and  will  settle 
the  questions  at  issue  ;  and  the  South  must  abide  by  the  set- 
tlement as  thus  determined. 

There  is  a  question  which  has  not  as  yet  been  considered  in 
this  article,  because  it  was  not  directly  involved  in  the  issue 
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between  the  President  and  Congress.  We  allude  to  the  ques- 
tion of  Negro  Suflfrage.  So  far  as  the  Constitutional  Amend- 
ment is  concerned,  this  point  is  left  to  the  decision  of  the  re- 
spective States.  Many,  possibly  a  majority  of  the  Northern 
people,  would  have  been  glad  to  vote  in  favor  of  impartial 
suffrage  irrespective  of  color  or  caste  ;  yet  Congress  did  not 
think  it  best  to  submit  this  question  in  the  proposed  Amend- 
ment. It  was  consequently  no  part  of  the  issue  before  the 
people.  It  cannot  with  propriety  now  be  added,  as  a  new 
plank  in  the  basis  of  reconstruction,  by  the  Republican  party, 
unless  the  Constitutional  Amendment  shall  fail  of  adop- 
tion. That  party  is  honorably  committed  to  the  Amendment 
till  its  fate  is  determined.  If  it  shall  fail,  then  of  course  the 
whole  subject  will  be  again  opened  for  discussion. 

Expressing  an  individual  opinion,  we  should  be  glad  to  see 
in  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  an  article  that  would 
define  citizenship  in  the  political  sense,  and  maJce  it  uniform 
throughout  all  the  states,  and  that  too  in  respect  to  all  the 
officers  of  government  whether  State  or  Federal,  for  whom 
the  people  vote.  We  should  be  glad  also  to  have  such  a  de- 
finition as  would  entirely  ignore  the  question  of  color  or  caste, 
and  thus  make  suffrage  impartial.  We  should  be  glad  still 
further  to  have  the  test  of  intelligence  applied  to  the  right  of 
suffrage,  as  indicated  by  the  capacity  to  read  and  write.  This 
we  think  to  be  the  true  doctrine,  just  to  all  parties,  and  safe 
for  society.  At  present  there  is  a  very  strong  prejudice  at 
the  South,  and  to  some  extent  at  the  North,  against  putting 
the  ballot  into  the  hands  of  the  Negro  on  equal  terms  with 
white  men  ;  yet  we  have  never  been  able  to  see  any  good 
reason  for  this  prejudice.  If  the  Negro,  as  a  citizen,  may  be 
taxed  to  support  the  Government,  and  compelled  to  fight  for 
it,  we  do  not  see  why  he  should  not  have  the  right  of  voting 
like  all  other  men.  Why  exclude  him  on  the  ground  of  his 
color,  or  apply  to  him  a  test  not  applied  to  others  in  similar 
circumstances.  The  whole  thing  is  wrong  upon  its  very  face. 
The  day  is  not  distant  when,  as  we  hope,  the  American  people 
will  correct  this  wrong.  The  colored  population  at  the  South  is 
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BO  numerous,  being  the  majority  in  some  of  the  States,  that  the 
white  people  will  in  the  end  have  to  concede  to  it  the  right 
of  suffrage  upon  some  fair  and  equal  basis.  The  Gonstita- 
tional  Amendment,  it  adopted,  would  furnish  a  very  powerful 
argument  for  so  doing ;  yet  the  obvious  justice  of  the  thing  is 
after  all  the  best  reason  for  it.  It  is  always  expedient  to  do 
right.  The  question  will  never  be  finally  settled  until  it  is  set- 
tled in  this  way. 

Moreover,  that  which  is  thus  right  in  itself,  and  which* 
ought  therefore  to  be  the  choice  of  the  white  people  at  the 
South,  yea,  of  all  people  everywhere,  may  become  an  abso- 
lute necessity  to  the  General  Q-overnment.  It  was  so  with  the 
abolition  of  slavery ;  and  it  may  be  so  with  the  question  of 
political  franchise.  If  the  Rebel  States  as  reconstructed  by 
the  President,  will  not  accept  the  terms  as  now  proposed,  then 
it  may  become  the  duty  of  Congress  to  declare  the  reconstruc- 
tion of  the  President  to  be  null  and  void  because  without  au- 
thority or  force  of  law,  and  provide  for  the  organization  of 
State  governments,  on  the  basis  of  hycH  and  impartial  suf- 
frage irrf  spective  of  color.  Congress,  in  proposing  the  Consti- 
tutional Amendment,  attempted  to  patch  up  and  supplement 
the  President's  work  without  essentially  disturbing  it ;  but  if 
this  will  not  answer,  then  there  remains  a  more  radical  method 
of  cure.  The  final  disposal  of  the  Southern  States  is  not  yet 
an  accomplished  fact.  Congress  has  not  yet  recognized  their 
right  of  representation  ;  and  it  will  not  do  so,  until  the  pro- 
posed Amendment  is  adopted,  or,  in  the  event  of  its  failure, 
something  else  substituted  therefor  quite  as  effective.  At 
present,  Congress  is  very  properly  restrained  by  its  own  ac- 
tion, and  by  the  voice  of  the  people  in  approving  that  action  ; 
but  this  status  of  the  case  will  not  last  a  moment  beyond  the 
rejection  of  the  Constitutional  Amendment.  This  point  being 
ascertained  by  the  refusal  of  the  Rebel  States  to  accept  the 
terms  proposed,  then  the  whole  question  is  open,c2e  riovOj  from 
beginning  to  end.  This  time,  too,  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States,  and  not  the  President,  will  provide  for  organizing 
State  governments,  and  see  to  it  that  the  materials  are  such, 
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both  ID  officers  and  constituences,  that  these  governments  will 
cheerfully  act  in  harmony  with  the  Government  of  the  United 
States.  Out  of  this  governmental  necessity  may  grow  Negro 
Suffrage,  with  the  disfranchisement  of  Bebels.  Things  may 
come  to  this  pass. 

The  rejection  of  the  Amendment  by  the  Rebel  States,  as 
now  organized,  will  furnish  very  strong  pi'oof  that  the  colored 
people,  and  the  unquestionably  loyal  white  people,  form  the 
proper  basis  with  which  to  begin  civil  society  in  these  States. 
Hence,  if  the  leaders  of  Southern  opinion  want  the  mildest 
measure  to  which  the  North  will  consent,  let  them  tak^  the 
Amendment,  and  thank  G-od  for  so  good  a  fortune.  If,  on  the 
other  hand,  they  want  something  stronger,  something  that  will 
more  emphatically  place  its  mark  on  treason,  then  let  them  re- 
ject the  Amendment.  While  the  Northern  people  mean  to  be 
magnanimous,  they  nevertheless  understand  their  strength  of 
numbers  and  their  strength  of  resources.  Having  conquer- 
ed treason  with  the  sword,  they  have  now  conquered  the 
President  with  the  ballot.  They  have  the  Government  in 
their  hands  :  and  hence  they  can,  and  in  the  last  resort  toiU, 
compel  the  South  practically  to  acquiesce  in  their  views  of 
reconstruction.  It  will  not  be  wise  for  those  who  manage 
matters  in  the  South,  to  carry  their  defiance  of  Northern 
opinions  too  far.  They  have  already  done  this  thing  once ; 
and  they  may  do  it  again.  A  lenient  Government  and  a  gen- 
erous people  are  now  waiting  for  their  action  ;  and  now  is 
eminently  the  time  for  them  to  act  wisely. 

The  Southern  people  should  not  forget,  that  we  have  had  a 
war,— a  desperate  and  desolating  war,  costing  immense  sums 
of  money,  and  involving  vast  sacrifices  of  life, — a  war  of  the 
Government  against  those  who  defied  its  authority.  This  is 
the  sober  fact  in  the  case.  Moreover,  in  this  contest  the 
Government  is  the  winner,  and  the  Southern  people  are  the 
losers.  They  claimed  the  right  to  secede  from  the  Union  ;  and 
this  the  Government  denied.  The  question  was  fought  out 
to  absolute  victory  on  the  ope  side,  and  absolute  defeat  on  the 
other.    The  Government  being  the  victorious  party,  possesses 
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both  the  right  and  the  power  of  prescribing  the  terms  of  peace, 
limited  only  by  the  Constitution  and  the  general  laws  of  human- 
ity. As  a  conquered  people,  the  South  would  do  well  to  keep 
these  things  in  mind.  They  are  not,  by  any  means,  the  sove- 
reign and  independent  masters  of  their  own  situation.  When, 
and  in  what  way,  with  what  conditions  and  guarantees,  they 
shall  again  be  represented  in  Congress,  is  a  question  for  those 
to  decide  who  are  the  conquerors  of  the  Rebellion.  This  right 
as  the  yictors,  they  claim  ;  and  this  right,  we  believe,  they 
will  exercise.  Southern  society  must  be  organized  upon  a 
loyal  basis;  its  State  Governments  must  be  loyal ;  and  if  Negro 
suffrage  be  necessary  to  this  end,  then  the  rejection  of  the  Con- 
stitutional Amendment,  by  the  South,  will  simply  turn  all  loyal 
eyes  at  the  Korth  in  the  direction  of  such  suffrage. 

There  is  a  sentiment  quite  prevalent  at  the  North,  which 
finds  its  expression  in  the  motto  of  Universal  Amnesty  and  Im- 
partial Suffrage.  Its  advocates  claim  that  this  motto  contains 
the  true  solution  of  the  national  problem.  We  confess,  how- 
ever, that  we  see  no  necessary  connection  between  these  two 
things.  They  may  both  be  right ;  or  they  may  both  be  wrong ; 
or  the  one  may  be  right,  and  the  other  wrong.  We  are  in 
favor  of  impartial  suffrage  upon  its  own  merits  ;  it  is  just  and 
right ;  but  whether  we  shall  pay  universal  amnesty  to  all 
traitors  as  the  price  of  this  suffrage,  is  a  veiy  different  ques- 
tion. We  should  be  truly  sorry  to  see  the  Government,  or  the 
loyal  people  acting  through  the  Government,  engaged  in  the 
work  of  making  a  bargain  with  the  Rebel  States, — one  of  the 
contracting  parties  conceding  universal  amnesty  in  exchange 
for  impartial  suffrage;  and  the  other  conceding  impartial  suff- 
rage in  exchange  for  universal  amnesty.  We  are  not  quite 
ready  for  sach  a  trade  as  a  method  of  settling  the  whole  ac- 
count. The  plain  truth  is,  we  do  not  propose  to  make  any 
bargains,  and  certainly  not  this  one,  with  those  who  have  re- 
belled against  the  Government  of  the  United  States.  Having 
conquered  them  by  force  of  arms,  we  propose  to  designate  the 
terms  on  which  they  may  recover  their  lost  status  in  the  Union, 
and  then  insist  upon  their  compliance  with  these  terms.    This 
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is  the  proper  way  of  closing  up  the  accounts  of  an  unsuccess- 
ful rebellion.  This  is  what  Congress  has  attempted  to  secure 
in  the  Constitutional  Amendment,  already  ratified  by  several 
of  the  States,  and  only  waiting  for  the  requisite  vote  to  make  it 
a  complete  success.  Those  who  advocated  this  Amendment 
hefare  the  election,  should  not,  as  we  think,  change  their  ground 
immediately  after  the  election.  They  should  wait  till  the  fate 
of  this  specific  measure  is  decided.  It  will  then  be  time  enough 
for  a  new  programme,  provided  one  be  necessary.  This  is  not 
the  time  to  distract  and  divide  the  public  mind  with  a  new 
basis  of  settlement. 

We  have,  moreover,  no  evidence  that  the  Southern  States 
would  accept  universal  amnesty  in  exchange  for  impartial  suf- 
frage. Suppose  that  the  loyal  States  were  all  ripe  for  such  a 
bargain,  what  then?  Are  the  Rebel  States  equally  teady  ? 
They  may  come  to  it  at  last ;  yet  at  present  they  are  not  pre- 
pared for  it,  and  they  will  not  be  without  further  discipline. 
If  there  is  any  one  thing  upon  which  they  are  more  set  than 
another,  it  is  that  the  Negro  shall  not  be  made  politically  equal 
to  white  men.  Even  loyal  Southerners  are  not  yet  at  all  unani- 
mous in  accepting  Negro  Suflfrage.  The  public  mind  of  the 
South  must  be  greatly  changed  before  a  majority  of  the  peo- 
ple will  favor  this  view.  We  cannot,  therefore,  see  any  prob- 
able gain  in  the  way  of  time,  by  an  eflFort  to  trade  off  univer- 
sal amnesty  in  exchange  for  impartial  suffrage.  In  obviating 
one  objection  we  simply  run  against  another  quite  as  formida- 
ble. Universal  amnesty  would  of  course  be  acceptable  to  the 
South  ;  but  it  would  not  be  so  with  impartial  suffrage.  Each 
of  these  ideas  would  be  advocated,  and  each  opposed,  on  its 
own  respective  grounds.  There  is  no  prospect,  that,  taken  in 
their  combination,  they  would  be  more  acceptable,  either 
North  or  South,  than  the  Constitutional  Amendment  now  be- 
fore the  people. 

How,  we  beg  to  inquire,  shall  the  contracting  parties  make 
the  proposed  exchange  ?  Shall  it  be  done  by  State  legisla- 
tion ?  State  legislation  is  a  thing  that  may  very  easily  be  al- 
tered. It  has  no  necessary  permanency.  The  Rebel  States  be- 
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ing  restored  by  conceding  impartial  sulSrage,  might  the  very 
next  day  after  the  restoration  withdraw  the  concession. 
There  would  be  nothing  to  prevent  them  from  doing  it.  State 
legislation  evidently  will  not  answer. 

Shall  the  bargain  be  guaranteed  by  being  placed  in  the 
fundamental  law  of  the  land  7  This  would  require  another 
Constitutional  Amendment,  defining  the  doctrine  of  suffrage 
in  respect  to  all  the  States,  involving  the  question  whether 
the  States  would  surrender  their  long  conceded  right  of  de- 
ciding upon  this  pointi  and  also  involving  the  still  further 
question,  whether  they  world  agree,  by  the  requisite  majority, 
to  make  the  proposed  bargain.  We  are  in  favor  of  impartial 
suffrage,  and  always  have  been  ;  yet  we  do  not  see  that  such 
an  Amendment,  if  now  submitted  as  a  substitute  for  the  one 
already  before  the  people,  would  be  likely  to  hasten  the  pro- 
cess of  reconstruction.  It  would  be  much  more  likely  to  post- 
pone it.  It  would  open  an  entirely  new  subject,  upon  which 
the  public  mind  has  not  yet  indicated  its  position. 

There  are  some  points,  too,  in  the  Constitutional  Amend- 
ment as  proposed  by  Congress,  that  we  would  not  surrender 
even  for  impartial  suffrage.  The  second  section  would  of 
course  be  rendered  useless  by  such  suffrage  ;  but  the  other 
sections  would  not  lose  their  importance  or  value.  The  first 
section,  which  defines  citizenship  in  the  United  States  and  in 
all  the  States,  and  guarantees  the  civil  rights  of  all  men 
against  all  interference  by  State  legislation ;  the  third,  which 
makes  perjured  traitors  ineligible  to  office/ unless  Congress 
shall  remove  the  disability :  the  fourth,  which  guarantees 
the  national  debt,  and  prohibits  the  payment  of  the  rebel 
debt,  and  also  any  compensation  for  the  loss  or  emancipation 
of  slaves  ;  the  fifth,  which  gives  Congress  the  power  to  exe- 
cute these  provisions  by  appropriate  legislation  : —  these  sec- 
tions contain  principles  and  guarantees  for  the  nation's  safety, 
that  would  not  be  rendered  improper  and  unnecessary,  even 
if  impartial  suffrage  were  conceded.  They  stand  upon  their 
own  basis,  and  are  not  essentially  affected,  one  way  or  the 
other,  by  such  suffrage.     The  granting  of  suffrage   to   the 
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Negro  18  surely  no  reason  why  the  Constitution  sfaonld  not 
guarantee  the  civil  rights  of  a]l  men  ;  nor  is  it  a  reason  why 
universal  amnesty  should  be  extended  to  traitors ;  nor  again 
is  it  a  reason  for  leaving  the  questions  pertaining  to  the  na- 
tional debt,  the  rebel  debt,  and  compensation  for  the  loss  of 
slaves,  open  to  future  agitation.  It  really  has  but  very  little, 
if  anything,  to  do  with  these  questions.  These  questions 
stand  upon  their  own  merits,  and  should  be  decided  accord* 
ingly.  Those  who  seem  willing  to  sell  out  the  Constitutional 
Amendment,  and  take  impartial  suffrage  as  the  equivalent^ 
lack,  as  we  think,  what  Locke  terms  "  the  round-about  com- 
mon-sense view''  of  the  subject.  They  are  so  much  occupied 
with  a  single  idea,  that  they  lose  sight  of  other  very  impor- 
tant matters.  They  assume,  as  we  think,  without  sufficient 
data,  that  impartial  suffrage,  so  excellent  in  itself,  would  at 
once  solve  the  whole  problem.  This  we  do  not  see.  It  may 
be  so ;  yet  we  do  not  see  this  mighty  power  of  adjustment 
and  cure  in  simply  granting  the  ballot  to  the  Negro,  espdcially 
if  we  must  pay  universal  amnesty  as  the  price  of  the  boon. 
The  remedy  costs  a  good  deal,  to  begin  with  ;  and  then  when 
we  have  it,  we  are  far  from  being  certain  that  it  would  cure 
the  disease.  There  is  nothing  in  the  history  of  political  ther- 
apeutics to  show,  that  impartial  suffrage  is  the  sure  cure  for 
all  the  wounds  and  bruises  inflicted  by  a  great  rebellion. 

Indeed,  this  whole  method  of  dealing  with  the  question, 
virtually  puts  the  government  into  the  attitude  of  a  trader 
coming  down  from  its  high  position  gained  by  victory,  and 
asking  the  conquered  States  to  unite  with  it  as  equals  in  an 
effort  to  adjust  the  terms  of  settlement.  They  are  solicited 
to  concede  as  much  as  they  can,  upon  the  pledge  that  they 
shall  be  met  with  corresponding  concessions.  The  Govern- 
ment graciously  moves  towards  them  with  universal  amnesty 
for  a  bribe,  and  they  as  graciously  move  towards  the  Qovern- 
ment  with  impartial  suffrage  for  the  equivalent ;  and  thus 
the  two  parties  finally  come  together,  provided  they  have  the 
good  fortune  to  agree  upon  the  terms.  This,  we  confess,  looks 
like  a  very  queer  sequel  to  a  defeated  rebellion.    During  the 
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progress  of  the  war  we  expected,  in  the  event  of  victory,  to 
dictate  the  terms  of  settlement ;  and  we  still  expect  to  do  so. 
Those  who  fight  against  a  just  Government  must  take  the 
consequences  of  fighting,  from  which  they  may  perhaps  learn 
not  to  fight  a  second  time.  We  are  quite  willing  to  hear  what 
they  have  to  say,  and  give  it  all  due  weight ;  but  further  than 
this  we  do  not  propose  to  go.  From  this  position  we  do  not 
recede  to  the  breadth  of  a  hair.  We  do  not  believe,  that  the 
loyal  people,  whose  valor  has  saved  the  country,  are  just  now 
in  a  mood  to  ask  for  terms.  As  to  these  terms  they  have  ac** 
quired  the  supreme  right  o{  hQing  judges.  It  will  be  best  for 
conquered  rebels  to  be  modest,  and  wait  in  patience  while 
patriots,  robed  in  victory,  take  counsel  upon  the  national  prob- 
lem. 

We  cannot  forbear,  in  now  closing  this  article,  to  express 
our  profound  regret  that  the  President  should  have  so  seri- 
ously complicated  and  embarrassed  this  whole  subject  by 
what  seems  to  us  a  series  of  remarkable  blunders.  Had  he 
waited  for  the  action  of  Congress,  and  then  had  the  good 
sense  to  co-operate  with  Congress,  we  believe  that  the  problem 
of  reconstruction  would  ere  this  have  been  solved.  In  his 
anxiety  to  do  the  thing  rapidly,  and  upon  his  own  authority, 
he  has  greatly  delayed  the  work,  and  made  the  task  increas- 
ingly difficult.  Sincerely  do  we  hope,  that  the  lesson  taught 
by  the  recent  elections,  may  find  in  the  President  a  willing 
pupil,  and  in  the  Southern  States  profited  observers. 


Abt.  III.— the  greetings  of  PAUL. 

By  Bey.  J.  B.  Bittikger,  Bewickley,  Penn« 

The  simplest  form  of  greeting,  when  both  parties  are  pres-* 
ent,  is  ;f «/>?^,  II.  John,  10, 11.  Sometimes  the  .presence  of  the 
person    addressed  is    recognized  by  his  title,  e*  g.  ''Hail 
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Rabbi,"  in  Matt,  xxvi,  49— our  "  How  do  you  do,  Sir  /"   When 
these  compliments  were  exchanged  through  letters,  the  only 
additions  were  the  names  of  the  greeter  and  the  greeted.  In 
the  simplest  form  therefore  of  a  greeting  there  are  only  these 
three  parts  :    The  Gbeeteb,  The  Greeted,  The  Greeting. 
Each  of  these  elements  admits  of  variation,  enlargement,  but 
with  the  exception  of  the  titles  of  the  parties  between  whom 
the  correspondence  was  carried  on,  it  does  not  appear  that 
there  was  increase  or  variation.    In  Acts  xxiii,  26 — we  have 
almost  the  naked  parts  of  a  gratulatory  address.    *'  Claudius 
Lysias"  (the  simple  name  of  the  person  greeting)  to  "Felix" 
(the  name  of  the  person  greeted),  with  his  official  title,  "  gov- 
ernor," and  also  the  complimentary  term,  "  most  excellent" 
(xxiv,  3,  xxvi,  25,  Lu.  1,  3)— and  the  salutation :  "  Greeting."* 
This  current  secular  form  passed  over  to  the  church,  and  was 
used  in  its  correspondence.  Acts  xv,  23 — 29,  which  is  the  oldest 
New  Testament  document  that  has  come  down  to  us,  uses 
nearly  the   same  simple  formula.    First  we  have  the  official 
titles    of  the    writers:    "the    apostles"    etc.,    their    gospel 
address,  "brethren,"  then  the  geographical  bounds  within 
which   "  the     decrees"    were    to    be    received ;    next    the 
evangelical  title  of  those  greeted :  "  to  the  brethren,"  and 
their  ethenic  origin,  "  of  the  Gentiles  ;"  and  then  the  saluta- 
tion, "  Greeting."    We  discover   here  already  traces  of  that 
new  life  which  is  so  characteristic  of  the  religion  of  Christ. 
It  touched  everything,  and  quod  tetigit  ornavit    In  this  earli- 
est ecclesiastical  greeting,  the  Gospel  is  represented  in  the 
first  part — by  "apostle,"  "elder,"  and  "brother ;"  and  in  the 
second  part — by  "  brother"  and  "  Gentiles,"  old  words  with  new 
meanings — the  whole  salutation  retaining  unaltered  only  the 
XaipeiK.  In  the  course  of  time,  this  last  part  was  destined,  as 
it  was  capacitated,  to  undergo  the  greatest  and  most  marked 
change.    James  used  it  in  his  catholic  epistle,  and  true  to  his 


*The  following  dispatch  from  Caesar  to  Qutntns  Cicero,  wben  lie  was  be- 
sieged by  the  Gauls,  in  extremity,  contains  a  greeting  too  urgent  even  for 
the  salutation :  **  Csesar  to  Cicero :  £xpeet  help." 
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conservative  positioD,  was  the  last  to  use  it.  Thenceforth  the 
old  bottle  was  broken,  and  the  new  wine  of  the  kingdom  was 
pat  into  new  bottles,  (Mattix,  17). — Peter  and  John,  and  even 
Jade,  employ  a  newer  and  more  enlarged  form.  The  old  x^P^^^ 
is  multiplied  and  ennobled,  and  becomes :  x^P^^9  2Aeoff,  eiprfvij^ 
and  ayanrf.  A  miracle  passes  upon  the  word,  and  the  com. 
pliments  of  the  world — weak  as  water,  are  changed  into  the 
strengthening  wine  of  the  church. 

In  discussing  the  subject  of  Paul's  Greetings,  we  shall  con- 
sider it  undejf  the  following  three  divisions  : 

I.    The  pebson  or  pebsons  gbeeting. 
n.    The  person  ob  persons  greeted. 
III.    The  words  of  the  greeting  itself. 

I.     The  Person  <yr  Persona  sending  the  OcngnUulaHon. 

Nothing  can  be  less  mechanical  than  the  structure  of  these 
brief  salutations.    Though  in  their  brevity  and  frequent  re- 
currence, there  lay  a  strong  tendency  to  unmeaning  uniformity 
yet  each  one,  in  some  casual  feature,  bears  the  impress  of  the 
peculiar  circumstances  under  which  the  epistle,  to  which  it  is 
prefixed,  was  written,  and  thus  offers  an  incidental,  but  addi- 
tional and  racy  proof  of  the  genuineness  of  the  epistle.    In 
those  introducing  the  epistles  to  the  Thessalonians,  Paul  does 
not  even  claim  the  honor  or  the  authority  of  the  apostleship. 
And  why  should  he  ?    His  foot-prints  had  hardly  yet  grown 
cold  in  their  synagogue,  while  of  the  *'  devout  Greeks  a  great 
multitude,  and  of  the  chief  women  not  a  few,''  (Acts  xvii,  4) — 
were  signs  of  an  apostleship,  (II.  Cor.  zii,  12) — ^that  could  not  be 
gainsayed.    Hence  he  co-ordinates  Silas  and  Timothy  with 
him  in  authority,  as  they  had  been  equals  in  labor  and  suffer^ 
jngs  (Actsxn),    Perhaps,  however,  his  apostolate  had  not  yet 
been  impeached,  or  if  it  had  been,  the  report  had  not  yet 
reached  him,  in  his  abundant  and  itinerant  labors.    The  ad- 
juration in  I.  Thess.  v.  27 — implies  that  he  knew  himself  pos- 
sessed of  such  authority  ;  and  in  the  second  letter,  the  omis- 
sion of  the  apostolic  claim  in  the  greeting,  may  be  considered 

as  folly  supplemented  by  the  autograph  salutation,  (iii,  17) — to 

46 
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which  he  directs  their  special  attention  ;  for  in  that  it  is  im. 
plied  that  he  claimed  inspired  aathority  for  his  letters,  and 
that  it  was  accorded  to  him  by  the  churches — they  needing 
ODlyhis  sign-manual  to  attest  their  genuineness,  (Bom.  zvi,  22« 
I.  Cor.  xvi.  21,  Col.  ir.  18,  and  Gal.  yi.  11).  In  I.  &  II.  Cor. 
especially  in  Galatians,  where  he  is  careful  to  put  forth  his 
apostolic  authority  decidedly  and  even  polemically,  he  em- 
balms the  dear  names  of  SostheDes(I.Gor«  i.  1,)  and  Timothy 
(11.  Cor.  i.  l,)and  a  circle  of  other  fellow-labores  too  large  to  be 
named,  (Gal.  i.  2) — ^in  the  greeting,  delightiug  too  much  in  their 
$r<M!pe^fellowship  to  deny  them  the  privilege  of  the  brother- 
hood, though  they  could  not  claim  the  honors  of  the  Apostle- 
ship.  In  the  opening  words  to  the  Philippians  he  modestly 
(and  perhaps  also  because  the  controversy  touching  his  apostol* 
jcal  authority,  was  now  already  [a.d.  64]  ten  or  twelve  years 
past)  omits  '*  apostle,"  audjoius  with  him  Timothy  in  the  equal 
yoke  of  '*  servants  of  Jesus  Christ."  Does  not  this  greeting 
tacitly  confess  "  the  parity  of  the  clergy  ?"  The  dotdas  was 
technically  ''a  miuister,"  (Col.  iv.  18).  It  always  designated 
this  office  when  used  id  its  proper  sense,  and  when  qualified 
by  "  Christ,"  "Jesus  Christ,"  or  "Lord,"  (2  Tim.  ii.  24).  '*  Ser- 
vant of  Gk>d"  is  an  Old  Testament  phrase,  and  may  mean 
merely  a .  belie ver,  (Be V.  vii  3, 1.  Pet.  ii.  16);  and  Jude,  and 
James,  true  to  their  Judaistic  leanings,  use  only  "  servauts"  in 
their  greetings,  while  Peter  (II.  i.  1,)  defines  his.use  of  "servant" 
by  xai  aTCc'fftoXoi,  xal  being  exegetical  as  well  as  connect- 
ive. It  may  be  remarked  in  passing,  that  Jude  and  James  in 
the  choice  of  doUXo^m  their  greetings,  and  particularly  in  the 
order  of  their  words,  show  that  they  lived  in  the  quiet  aod 
unimpeached  claim  and  exercise  of  their  apostolic  functions. 
(John  does  not  assert  his  apostleship,  he  is  simply  "  the  presby- 
ter"). This  exemption  they  may  have  owed  to  their  connexion 
with  the  original  apostolic  college,  to  which  Paul  was  added, 
if  added  at  all,  as  Aposiolw  extrckordinariuSf  the  legitimacy  of 
whose  succession  was  the  very  question  at  issue  between  him 
and  the  oppugners  of  his  apostolate.  James  and  Jude  in 
their  greetings  made  prominent  the  sauroe  of  their  office, 
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Paul  the  office  itself.  He  magnified  his  iffiotj  (Rom.  zi.  13.) 
They  pat  forward  the  divine  side  of  their  sacred  character, 
Paiil  (Peter  too,  after  he  was  ^*  converted"  from  his  Jewish 
leanings.  Gal.  ii.  12,)  the  human  side.  They  were  *' servants 
of  God,**  and  of  "Jesus  Christ,"  while  Paul  was  generally 
"  the  apostle  of  Christ  Jesus."  The  very  order  of  their 
words  shows  their  religious  bias  ^  Paul  is  the  apostle  of  Christ 
to  the  Gentiles,  Peter  and  James  and  Jude,  the  servants  of 
God  to  the  Jews. 

As  another  illustration  of  this  unstudied  variety,  what 
could  be  more  touching,  and  characteristic  of  the  great  apos- 
tle, ifcan  to  greet  Philemon  with**  prisoner,"  rather  than  **  apos- 
tle ;"  for  was  Paul  not  then  wearing  out  the  last  years  of  old 
age  (verse  9)  in  a  dungeon,  (Bph,  iii.  1,  iv.  1,  II.  Tim.  i.  8,)  for 
that  very  gospel  which  was  the  burden  of  his  labors  and  let- 
ters— and  yet  see  the  modesty  of  this  chief  servant  of  God  1 
He  is  not  the  apostle,  nor  the  servant,  nor  even  the  prisoner,  he 
atands  not  on  the  article.  Others  were  apostles,  others  were 
servants,  and  others  were  prisoners — and  how  ungrudging,  in 
this  matter,  towards  Timothy,  Sosthenes,  and  Titus— each  of 
tiiese  \%*^the  brother."    A  truly  Pauline  magnanimity  1  . 

This  freedom  of  treatment  is  not  confined  to  the  first  part 
of  the  greetings,  that  in  which  the  writer  was  handling  merely 
the  broader  features  of  his  office,  but  in  the  discussion  of  the 
modes  of  authorization,  as  well  as  in  the  claim  of  the  authority 
itself,  Paul  allows  himself  the  same  liberty.  It  is  unconscious 
m>erty,  and  expresses  itself  with  all  the  variety  of  spontaneous 
trtterance,-^an  utterance  determined,  not  by  the  recollection  of 
his  previous  language,  but  by  the  pressure  of  present  feelings.^ 
In  affirming  his  apostolical  authority, "  by  the  will  of  God"  is  the 
predominant  form  (I  and  II  Cor.  Eph.  Col.  and  II  Tim.),  but  not 
the  exclusive  one.  There  is  a  regular,  and  definable  gradation 
in  the  claim  which  he  asserts,  rising  from  its  unsurpassed  but 
tacit  assumption  in  I  and  II  Thess.,  Philippi'ans  and  Philemon, 
till  it  reaches  its  acme.  This  ascension  is  not  however  in  the 
chronological  order  of  the  Epistles.  It  culminates  in  the 
fipistle  ta  the  Galatians ;  and   the  letters  which  fall  within 
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that  epoch  (I  and  11  Cor.  1  Tim.  and  Romans,)  in  an  ascending 
and  descending  scale,  give  evidence,  in  their  greetings,  of  the 
strong  agitation  which  wrought  in  the  mind  of  the  apostle  on 
this  subject.  "  By  the  will  of  God"  is  the  mildest  as  well  as  the 
commonest  verbal  form  in  which  the  apostolic  claim  could  be 
asserted.  To  this  generic  claim  of  divine  authority,  other  terms 
were  added  for  definiteness,    according  to    circumstances. 
KXtftoi  (Rom.  i,  1, 1  Cor.  i.)  adds  a  firmer  as  weU  as  clearer 
tone  to  ''  apostle."    It  brings  before  his  readers  the  specific 
fact  and  manner  of  his  "  ordination."    As  one  ''  born  out  of  due 
time"  (I  Cor.  xv,  8,  the  apostolic  college  having  been  comple- 
ted), he  needed  a  special  act  of  incorporation,  and  this  act 
is  referred  to  in  the  word  "  called"  (Gal.  i,  15  explained  by 
Luke's  account  Acts  ix,  3 — 22,  compared  with  PauFs — Acts  zxii 
1 — 21,  and  xxvi,  1 1—20).    The  anarthous  form  of  xJiTftd^  both 
in  Rom.  and  I  Cor.  also  favors  this  interpretation.  We  cannot 
help  noting  another  co-incident  and  confirmatory  fact.    So  far 
as  the  Epistles  to  the  Romans  and  Galatians  are  concerned, 
their  dates  of  composition  were  not  very  wide  apart,  the  con- 
tents are  so  strikingly  accordant  in  subject  and  treatment,  that 
except  in  their  relative  sizes,  they  almost  necessarily  recall 
those  other  twin  epistles  Ephesians  and  Colossians;  and,  in  no 
feature,  is  their  resemblance  stronger  than  in  their  greetings. 
The  dogmatic  character  of  both  these  greetings  we  pass  by, 
for  the  present,  looking  merely  at  that  part  which  has  refer- 
ence to  the  apostleship.    In  Romans,  which  is  ironical,  all  the 
terms  in  which  the  apostolate  is  claimed  and  defined,  follow 
quietly  in  their  order,  from  the  most  generic  word  "  Servant 
of  Jesus  Christ,"  while  in  Galatians,  the  apostle  begina  as  usual, 
but  no  sooner  has  he  dictated  dTtootoXo^j  than  his  wounded 
and  indignant  soul  turns  on  his  oppugners,  and  through  nearly 
two  chapters  he  vindicates  his  gospel  and  his  gospel  ministry. 
There  is  nothing  grander  on  record  than  this  vindication ;  Paul 
against  ^  the  disturbers"  (Acts  ii  4),  a  class  of  theological  busy- 
bodies  born  out  of  the  conflicting  elements  of  the  old  and 
waning  Judaism,  and  the  new  and  growing  Christianity.    It 
was  these  very  men  that  had  created  the  necessity  for  th9 
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conncil  at  Jerusalem  (A.  D.  50,)  where  thej  seem  already  to 
have  been  known  by  this  technical  term,  nor  is  their  origin  left 
to  conjecture  (Acts  xv,  24),  "  from  us."  During  the  ten  or 
twelve  years  previous  to  the  council,  they  had  been  "distur- 
bing" the  young  churches,  and  during  the  five  years  following,, 
— ^their  staple  argument  being  PauFs  unapostolic  character. 
With  this  insinuation  they  entered  every  church,  which  Paul 
had  planted  in  the  synagogues,  and  taking  advantage  of  the 
still  remaining  Jewish  prejudices  and  predilections,  were 
seeking  to  annul  or  pervert  his  labors.  Whatl  had  he  been 
running,  and  was  he  still  running,  on  an  unauthorized  mission 
(€kil.  ii,  2).  Must  he  renounce  the  missionary  labors  of  half  a 
life-time  as  unapostolic  ?  Is  his  consciousness  of  the  inter- 
view with  the  crucified,  risen  and  glorified  Saviour,  on  the 
plains  of  Damascus  (Acts  ix  7  "  no  one,")  henceforth  to  be  a 
delusion  ?  Are  his  labors  at  Damascus  (Gal.  i,  17),  in  Arabia, 
and  in  his  native  country  and  Syria  (Gal.  i,  21),  to  be  accounted 
fanatical  ?  And  those  years  of  sufiering,  conflict  and  agony  so 
feelingly  summarized  in  II  Cor.  xi,  23-28,-"  afflictions"  the  mem* 
cry  of  which  still  burned  in  his  soul,  after  ten  years  more  of  toil 
and  trouble  glimmered  even  in  the  darkness  of  his  pridon  (II  Tim. 
iii,  10, 11),  must  all  these  years  be  obliterated  from  the  record  of 
his  ministry,  as  of  one  offering  strange  fire  7  And  those  dear 
converts,  who  were  found  by  thousands  along  the  lines  of  his 
missionary  tours,  through  the  Isle  of  Cyprus  and  the  cities  of 
Pisidia,  Antioch,  Iconium,  Lystra  and  Derbe — were  they  all 
churches  without  bishops  ?  And  the  believers  in  Philippi, 
and  Thessalonica,  and  Berea,  and  Athens,  and  Corinth,  and 
Ephesns,  had  they  all  received  the  word  and  sacraments  from 
uncanonical  hands  ? — ^having  listened,  not  merely  to  a  layman, 
but  forsooth  to  a  madman  ?  Confirmed,  not  by  an  apostle,  but 
an  apostate  ?  Yes,  this  was  what  those  **  disturbers"  were  seek- 
ing to  accomplish,  and  the  conduct  of  some  of  his  own  con- 
verts showed  plainly,  that  their  perverters  had  succeeded 
only  too  welL  No  wonder  the  very  opening  of  the  first  Epis- 
tle (Galatians,)  in  which  he  was  compelled  to  vindicate  his 
high  ofiSce,  is  so  perturbed  in  its  st^cture,  so  adversative  in 
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its  particles..  The  apostle  does  not  so  much  reason^  as  resent. 
He  pours  out  his  convictions  unaualyzed^aDd  only  after  awhile 
does  the  torrent  of  argument  run  clear  enough  to  reveal  the 
outward  facts  on  which  he  seeks  to  convict  the  enemy  of  false- 
hood. They  denied  his  apostleship^— and  so  distinctly  doea 
the  falseness  of  this  charge  lie  in  his  own  experience^  that  no 
sooner  has  he  uttered  the  word  "  apostle"  than  he  poors  forth 
the  rebutting  testimony  of  his  consciouBness :  "  not  from  men^ 
nor  by  man,  but — "  They  charged  that  theirs  was  the  true 
gospel, — and  so  intense  is  his  conviction  of  the  damnable  fraud^ 
that  no  sooner  does  lie  write  "  gospel"  than  ke  spurns  the  idea 
of  "  another  gospel."  It  was  no  gospel  at  all,  only  (et  fxt)  the 
forgery  of  notorious  agitators.  They  pretended  that  his  gos- 
pel was  "after  mau'^and  quicker  than  thought,  quick  as  feel- 
ing, comes  the  rebuff.  Ovdi  is  at  once  succeeded  by  ovra^  and 
both  by  aAAa«(v.l2.)  After  this  first  outburst  of  indignation,  tha 
relieved  spirit  begins  to  reason  in  detail,  through  a  long  induction 
ending  with  the  second  chapter.  But  even  then,  again  and  again 
the  heart  eomes  uppermost^  and  the  logie  is  inflamed.  The 
use  of  "  then"(ii.  IX  and  kindred  terms  expressive  of  time,  dura^ 
tion  and  succession^  is  quite  in  contrast  with  the  ardent,  over- 
flowing, and  emotiosal  utterances  which  belong  to  the  first 
chapter ;  but  the  very  sharpness  of  the  contrast,,  between  this 
impassioned  language  of  the  Apostle^  and  these  cool  dialectic 
terms  of  time,  place  and  circumstance,  reveals  the  grand  equi- 
poise of  his  mind — so  ardent^  yet  so  logical^  so  impulsive,  yet 
so  methodical.  Witness  the  minute  and  compact  consecutive- 
Hess  of  the  statement  beginning  ch.  i  17  and  ending  ii,  K 
He  did  not  go  to  Jerusalem,  {dXka^  Paul's  favorite  adversative 
particle)  but  to  Arabia  ^  nor  on  his  return  from  Arabia,  was  it 
to  Jerusalem^  but  again  to  Damascus.  Then  after  three  years^ 
he  went  up  to  Jerusalem^  and  was  with  Peter  ^  of  the  circum- 
cision" (ii  7,)  the  friend  of  these  men  (ii.  12),  but  only  fifteen 
days;  also  saw  James,  the  brother  of  the  Lord,  very  probably  the 
Apostle,  and  certainly  also  in  sympathy,  doctrinally,  with  these 
same  men  (ii,  12);  (h&n,  came  to  Syria,  and  Cilicia,  ihen^  af^fouir 
ten  yeorff^  went  again  to  Jerusalem..  These  details  are  asprecise^ 
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and  as  conaecutive,  and  as  local,  as  if  they  made  part  of  an 
afiSdavit,  and  were  to  be  scrutinized  by  the  opposing  counsel. 
It  is  in  one  of  the  peaceful  eddies  of  this  remittent  stream  of 
anger  and  argument,  that  we  first  find  two  notes  of  Paul's 
apostleship,  notes  which,  according  to  the  usual  structure  of 
the  greeting,  we  should  have  had  in  the  first  verse,  but  which 
in  this  abrupt  and  disturbed  epistle,  we  do  not  get  till  in  the 
15th  V.  (comp.  Rom.  i,  1,  I  Oor.  i,  1).  By  carrying  these  back 
to  the  beginning  of  the  Epistle,  we  see  how  strong  is  the  re- 
aemblance,  in  the  salutatory  feature,  between  Romans  and  Ga- 
latians. 

It  remains  to  notice  one  other  expression  used  by  Paul  in 
asserting  his  apostolic  character.    In  greeting  Timothy,  in  his 
firat  epistle,  he  calls  himself  an  apostle  of  Ohrist  Jesus  ''  by 
the  commandment  {eTttrayijv)  of  God."    This  phrase  is  not 
an  equivalent  of  "  by  the  will  of  God".    It  marks  the  imper- 
ative volition  of  God,  in^itead  of  the  immanent    purpose ; 
it  is,  therefore,  specific  rather  than  generic,  and  authenticating 
in  the  highest  degree.    The  phrase  in  I  Tim.  i,  1,  might  be 
translated  adverbially,  and  would  thus  convey  accurately  the 
force :  "  authoritatively  appointed  an  apostle  of  Ohrist,  by  God" 
(vid.  I  Cor.  vii,  16,  2  Oor.  viii,  8.   Gal.  i,  11).    In  Titus  i,  3, 
he  uses  the  same  expression.    Here,  following  the  same  prin- 
ciple of  translation,  we  would  read :  *'  which  was  authoritative- 
ly entrusted  to  me  by  my  Saviour  Gtod."    "  By  the  command 
of  Gfod"  expresses  the  same  generic  idea  that  is  conveyed 
by  "  called  ;"  both  are  species  of  the  "  by  the  will  of  God,"  but 
'*  called"  refers  more  to  the  phenomena  attending  and  evinc- 
ing the  divine  appointment,  while  the  ''  command"  rather  de- 
signates the  immediate  cause  of  those  phenomena.    The  for- 
mer marks  the  human  side,  and  the  latter  the  divine,  of  the 
apostolic  call.    The  one  sets  forth  the  objective  proofs  of  his 
aposdeship,  proofs  which  others  could  see  and  feel ;  such  as 
accompanied  his  conversion  (Acts,  ix.  8 — 22),  and  also,  such 
as  attended  his  ministry  (II  Oor.  xii.  12) ;  the  other,  the  sub- 
jective evidence  of  his  apostolic  authority — his  consciousness 
of  communion  with  God  when  called,  and  of  communication 
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with  him  afterwards   (I    Oor.  vii,  6,  25.    11  Cor.    viii,  8. 
Oal.  ii,  2). 

In  looking  at  the  whole  body  of  PauFs  correspondence,  in 
the  light  of  the  first  member  of  the  greeting,  we  recognize 
the  following  divisions,  and  subdivisions.  First :  (A)  those 
letters,  in  which  he  puts  forth  no  claim  to  apostolic  anthority, 
viz :  I  and  11  Thess.  Phil,  and  Philemon.  So  far  these  let- 
ters resemble  the  epistles  of  James,  John  and  Jade.  Second  : 
(B.)  those  in  which  the  apostleship  is  claimed — which  includes 
all  the  remaining  epistles.  This  second  class  divides  itself 
into  two  snb-classes.  Those  (a.)  in  which  the  claim  is  made  in 
a  higher  degree  :  e.  g.  I  Cor.  (?),  Titas,  I  Tim.,  Bom.  and 
Galatians  ;  and  those  (b.)  which  assert  it  in  a  lower  degree  : 
e.  g.  II  Gor.,  Eph.,  Ool.  and  II  Timothy.  In  this  latter  class, 
the  Epistles  of  Peter  may  be  reckoned.  In  respect  to  those 
letters  which  insist  on  the  apostolate,  it  is  difficult  to  exclude 
the  belief  that  the  dates  of  their  composition  must  fall  within 
a  comparatively  short  period.  This  chronology  would  favor 
the  scheme  of  Wieseler,  so  far  as  it  draws  I  Tim.  and  Titos 
within  the  whole  second  sub-class,  viz:  II  Gor.,  Eph.» 
GoL,  and  II  Timothy.  While  there  are  other  facts  which  favor 
this  view,  we  still  feel  that  entirely  too  many  difficulties  envi- 
ron the  time-table  of  Paul's  correspondence  to  admit  of  dog- 
matism. 

It  only  remains  to  consider  a  few  things  connected  with  (A.) 
and  (b.).  In  I  and  11  Thess.,  Paul  does  not  assert,  or  even 
mention,  his  apostolic  office.  This  omission  is  sufficiently  ac- 
counted for  by  saying,  that  it  had  not  yet  been  impeached. 
But  why  omit  the  mention  of  it  in  his  letter  to  Philemon , 
when  in  the  synchronistic  letters  to  the  Eph.  and  Gol.  the 
dignity  is  claimed,  and  its  source  asserted  ?  We  answer — 
The  letter  to  Philemon  was  an  official  letter  to  be  sure,  but  it 
was  addressed  to  an  un-official  person  (?),  and  a  personal  ao- 
quaintance,  and  hence  there  was  no  need  of  asserting  apos- 
tolic authority,  though  he  might  have  done  it  (verse  8). 
But  why  then  is  the  claim  made,  and  definitely  too,  in  I  and 
II  Timothy  and  Titus  ?    They  were  personal  acquaintances. 
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Wo  reply :  these  letters  were  oflScial,  and  were  addressed  to 
officials,  and  just  snch  officers  (*' evangelists"  II  Tim.  4,  6) 
itinerant  missionaries,  or  missionary  bishops),  as  might  need 
the  apostolic  seals,  and  hence  they  were  affixed.  Nor  is  this 
additional  reason  improbable.  If  Paul  was  accustomed  to  re- 
flect his  temporary  moods  of  joy  (Philippians),  of  indignation 
and  sorrow  (Galatians),  and  of  rapture  ^^phesians),  from  the 
general  surface  of  his  epistles,  shall  we  not  expect  to  find 
traces  of  the  same  subjective  states,  even  in  the  very  greet* 
ings?  Indeed  we  have  them  unmistakably  in  Gal.  i.  1,  and 
in  Philemon  and  the  pastoral  letters.  How  Natural,  then,  that 
sitting  in  the  dampness,  and  darkness  of  the  Mamertini, — sick 
and  old,  something  of  the  gloom  of  the  dungeon  should  in* 
▼ade  his  own  soul,  and  cloud  for  the  time  the  clear  conscious- 
ness of  his  apostolic  authority  1  Many  had  forsaken,  or  left 
him  (II  Tim.  i,  15 ;  iv.  10,  16)-— only  Luke  remained  at  his 
side.  Had  God  forgotten  him  too,  as  David  felt  he  had  him 
(Ps.  zxii.  1,  2,)  ?  Or  was  he  in  the  cloud  with  his  Master 
(Matt,  xxvii.  46,)  ?  as  we  all  are  at  times,  when  in  our  cru- 
cifixion with  Christ,  (Gal.  ii  20),  we  are  filling  up  that  which 
is  behind  of  his  afflictions,  (Col.  i,  24).  Not  at  all  (H  Tim. 
iv,  17,)-^but  a  cloud  was  over  htm,  and,  as  if  speaking  rather 
to  re-assure  himself  than  Timothy,  he  begins  his  letter :  "  Paul, 
an  apostle  of  Jesus  Christ  by  the  commandment  of  God,'' 
etc.,  (Tit.  i,  8,) — ^for  did  he  not  recall  the  very  words  of 
Christ  (Acts  xxii.  21,)  ?  In  the  second  Epistle  to  Timothy, 
be  relapses  again  into  the  more  general  form  "  by  the  will 
of  God." 

But  Philippians  yet  remains  an  exception.  Why  has  it 
no  words  expressive  of  apostolic  dignity?  Had  that  con- 
troversy, begun  in  Gal.  A.  D.  54,  now,  A.  D.  64,  all  passed 
over,  leaving  Paul  in  undisputed  possession  of  his  apostolio 
office  and  authority  ?  If  we  were  sure  about  the  chronology 
of  these  letters,  we  could  tell  just  how  much  weight  to  at- 
tach to  ^is  question ;  but  uncertainty  here  makes  it  necessary 
to  look  for  another  solution, — one  that  is  not  affected  by  the 
question  of  date.    The  Epistle  to  the  Philippians  is  stti  gene- 
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m.  It  is  not  a  doctrinal  treatise,  like  Romans  ;  nor  apolo* 
getico<loctrinal,  like  Galatians ;  nor  strongly  christological, 
like  Epb.  and  Colosians ;  nor  ethico-practical,  like  I  and  II 
Oor.  Nor  does  it  treat  of  eschatology,  like  I  and  II  Thessalo- 
nians.  It  bears  some  resemblance  to  Philemon, — as  much  as 
a  letter  to  many  can  resemble  a  letter  to  one.  It  has  a  pri- 
vate air  about  it,  (vid.  iv,  2,  3,)  and  soands  like  an  affection- 
ate conversation  with  a  circle  of  the  dearest  friends, — ^and 
friends  who  had  been  anceasing  benefactors,  and  such  it  is. 
It  toas  a  letter  of  thanks;  the  most  joyM  letter  in  his  in- 
spired port-folio.  In  the  freqaent  and  formal  acknowledge- 
ments of  the  kindness  of  the  Philippians  (ii,  25,  80 ;  iv,  10, 
14 — 19,)  it  is  a  file  of  receipts.  We  hardly  look  for  the  broad 
seal  of  an  apostle  to  such  a  letter.  Certainly  this  active 
foreign  i];ii8sionary  church  (iv,  15 — 17,)  did  not  need  it.  Did 
those  "  women  which  resorted"  to  that  extra-mural  oratory, 
need  it?  Did  Lydia  their  hostess  need  it?  Did  the  Jailer 
need  it  ?  I  trow  not — and  so  the  great  apostle  of  the  Gentiles 
simply  calls  himself,  and  Timothy  with  him,  "  servants  of  Jesus 
Christ."  Before  leaving  this  part  of  the  subject,  let  us  turn 
to  the  Epistle  to  Titus.  This  is  the  only  greeting  in  which 
Paul  used  the  Jewish  phrase  "  servant  of  God,"  (James  i,  1 
joins  "  God,"  and  "  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ"  to  qualify  "  ser- 
vant," but  gives  "  God,"  the  place  of  honor).  Was  this  a 
piece  of  courtesy  having  reference  to  the  matter  mentioned 
Gal.  ii,  3  ?  The  Jewish  converts,  or  perhaps  rather  the  Juda- 
'  izing  teachers,  had  strongly  insisted  on  the  circumcising  of 
Titus;  but  Greek  that  he  was,  the  Apostolic  college  did  not 
.demand  that  Titus  should  be  circumcised.  So  Paul  gained 
his  case,  and  having  brought  off  victoriously  a  free  Gospel, 
and  therefore  a  universal  one,  he  now  graciously  writes  him- 
self:  first  "  servant  of  God,"  giving  precedence  to  the  Jew- 
ish view  of  his  office,  and  so  teaching  Titus  a  lesson  of  char- 
ity ;  then  he  proceeds :  anOiTtoXoi  Si  (not  oKka) — ik  ex- 
presses difference,  but  aXXa^  contrast  and  opposition,  ^nd  all 
he  wished  to  say  was — ^I  honor  these  Judaistic  leanings,  so  far 
as  they  simply  express  affection  for  the  old  dispensation;  but  I 
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did  not  then  (Oal.  ii,  5,)  nor  do  I  now,  give  way  to  any  attempt 
to  remit  the  church  to  its  former  state  of  pupilage,  and  con- 
sequent bondage.  I  am  God's  servant,  as  was  Moses  (Rev. 
zv,  3)  ;  but  I  am  by  authority  (verse  8),  also  an  apostle  of 
Jesus  Christ. 

There  is  a  slight  feature  interposed  between  the  first  and 
second  parts  of  most  of  the  greetings,  which  is  worthy  of  a 
brief  notice.  In  all  of  the  epistles  addressed  to  Christian  com- 
munities, with  the  exception  of  Romans  and  Ephesians,  Paul 
joins  with  himself  one  or  more  fellow-laborers.  In  I  and  II 
Tbess.  we  have  Silvanus  (Silas)  and  Timothy.  The  former  ap- 
pears early  in  the  Gk>spel  history.  Acts  xv.,  22  mentions  him 
as  one  of  those  selected  by  the  council  to  carry  and  interpret 
the  decrees  (v.  27)  of  that  body  to  the  Gentile  churches.  Then 
already  he  was  **  a  chief  man  among  the  brethren,"  and  a  teach- 
er (v.  32  "  prophet)."  Both  he  (II  Cor.  i.,  19)  and  Timothy 
(Acts  xvi.,  2)  were  with  the  apostle  in  his  second  missionary 
tour,  during  which  the  letters  to  the  Thessalonians  were  writ- 
ten. How  natural  to  insert  these  names  in  these  epistles. 
Were  they  not  all  collegiate  pastors  in  that  church  ?  For  a 
similar  reason,  we  find  Sosthenes  ''  the  chief  ruler  of  the  syna- 
gogue" at  Corinth,  allied  with  the  apostle,  in  his  first  letter  to 
that  church.  (Acts  xviii.,  17, 1  Cor.  i.  1.)  Whose  name  would 
be  80  influential,  and  so  pleasant  to  the  Corinthian  believers 
among  the  Jewish  converts,  as  the  former  president  of  their 
synagogue.  But  it  is  Timothy  that  appears  as  another  self — 
but  younger.  From  his  conversion,  during  Paul's  first  mis- 
sionary tour  (Acts  xvi.,  2)  till  the  end  of  the  apostle's  life  (II 
Tim.  iv.,  6  ''  ready  to  be  offered,"  on  the  point  of  leaving  this 
world)Timothy  was  with,  or  near  him,  and  when,  land  IIThess., 
n  Cor.,  Rom.  (xvi.,  21)  Eph.,  CoL,  Philemon  and  Philip,  were 
written,  this  true  apn  (I  Tim.  i.,  2  cf.  Phil,  iv.,  3)  of  the  faith  was 
counted  worthy  of  a  seat  by  the  Apostle's  side,  leaning  on  his 
bosom  as  John  had  leaned  on  the  bosom  of  his  master.  It  is 
David  and  Jonathan  translated  into  the  New  Testament.  To 
whom  should  he  commit  his  dying  testimony  (II  Tim.  iv.,  6-8) 
if  not  to  his  dearly  beloved  son,     (II  Tim.  i.,  2),    his  only 
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'*  like  minded"  man  (Phil,  ii.,  20).  In  the  Epistles  of  none  of 
the  other  writers,  (unless  we  except  I  Pet.  v.,  12)  do  we  find 
this  trait  of  fellowship  and  friendship.  Only  Paul,  whom  cur 
rent  tradition  makes  so  stern,  had  his  many  gospel  friends' 
and  loved  to  embalm  their  names. 

//.  The  Persimor  Persons  Oreded. 

The  parties  to  whom  the  greetings  were  sent  were  either 
communities  or  individuals .  Sometimes  these  "  churches"  were 
limited  to  ci ties,  bnt  generally  the  Christian  communities  greet* 
ed  embraced  whole  territories.  Though  it  is  natural  to  look 
for  a  tame  uniformity  in  the  arrangement  of  so  few  materials, 
especially  when  these  materials  were  restricted  to  the  names 
of  the  individuals  or  churches  to  whom  the  letters  were  ad* 
dressed,  yet  to  an  earnest  soul  nothing  is  formal,  and  when, 
therefore,  Paul  took|his  pen  to  counsel,  admonish,  or  comfort 
his  converts,  they  came  before  him  in  their  separate  charac- 
ters— ^their  characters  as  professed  followers  of  Christ,  and  to 
greet  them  all  alike  would  be  only  less  in  conflict  with  the 
Apostle's  feelings,  theln  it  would  have  been  to  distribute  the 
epistles  themselves  indiscriminately.  The  character  of  the 
greeted  permeates  the  whole  letter,  because  that  character  was 
the  cause  of  the  letter's  being  sent.  Hence  the  greeting  con- 
tains the  key-note  of  the  Eolian  strain  that  follows.  **  The 
churches  of  Oalatia"  never  could  compare  the  greeting  in 
Paul's  epistle  to  them,  with  the  greeting  contained  in  his  letr 
ter  to  the  Colossians,  and  not  feel  that  they  stood  in  different 
relations  to  the  writer.  The  latter  were  ''  saints  and  faithful 
brethren  in  Christ,"  in  the  very  outset  of  the  letter,  because 
their  brotherly  conduct  and  iharity  were  uppermost  in  his 
heart,  when  he  began  to  write  to  them  ;  but  when  he  is  con- 
strained to  write  to  the  Galatians,  every  severer  thought  lay 
on  the  top  of  his  heart,  and  only  deep  down,  under  many  un- 
pleasant reports,  and  anxious  fears,  was  buried  the  paternal 
feeling-^sure  to  come  out,  because  it  was  there,  but  not  ap- 
pearing until  he  had  first  drawn  off  the  forestalling  suspicions, 
and  reproofs,  and  rebukes.  The  foam  of  Niagara  floats  far  out 
on  the  lake,  flecking  every  headland  on  its  way  ;  but,  at  last, 
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all  traco  of  eyon  its  mighty  agony  is  lost  in  the  placid  bosom 
of  Ontario .:  so.  the  heart  of  Paul,  in  its  conflicts  with  his  ene^ 
mies,  and  the  enemies  of  Christ,  because  of  the  Galatians,  car. 
ries  flakes  of  foam  down  the  whole  stream  of  the  Epistle^* 
checkering  its  surface  all  along,  yet  at  last  it  sinks  to  repose 
in  the  expiring  murmur — **  brethren,''  and  when  he  seals  it 
with  "  Amen,"  all  is  peace. 

Paul  addresses  the  .  Thessalonians  as  "  the  church  of  the 
Thessalonians  in  Ood  the  Father  and  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ" 
(I  and  II  Thess.  i.,  1).    This  description  of  a  church  by  means 
of  an  adjective,  instead  of  a  local  noun  with  a  preposition,  is 
found  only  here,  and  in  the  salutation  of  the  Epistle  to  the 
Golossians  (iv.,  16)  where  the  church  at  Laodicea  is  addressed 
in  the  same  manner ;  and  this  style  is  repeated  of  this  church 
(Bev.  iii.,  14— though  this  passage,    as  well  as  Rev.  ii,  8^ 
of  the  Smyrnese  church  are  impeached).    The  spiritual  cbA" 
racter  of  the  church  is,  however,  clearly  set  forth  by  the  phrase 
''in  God,"  which  restricts  the  ''meeting"  to  those  Thessalonians 
who,  by  faith,  were  iw  God  the  Father,  and    the  Lord  Jesus 
Christ.  In  the  second  epistle  God  is  called  our  '' Father,"  mak« 
ing  God  the  Fcdher  of  believers,  and  so,  in  the  spirit  of  *^  the 
Lord's  prayer,"  giving  a  strong  New  Testament  coloring  to 
the  first  person  of  the  Trinity.     (Rom.  viii,  15.    Gal.  iv,  6.) 
This  is  one  of  those  weighty  pronouns,  (and  there  are  more  of 
them  introduced  into  the  third  member  of  the  greeting,)  by 
which  the  huge  and  heavy  mountain  of  Jewish  prejudice  was 
broken  to  pieces,  (Jno.  v.,  17, 18).    There  is  no  mistaking  the 
sad  significance  of  the  simple  phrase  "to  the  churches  of  Ga< 
latia,"  in  the  letter  to  the  Galatians.    The  customary  evangelir 
cal  predicate  is  intentionally  withheld.  How  could  he  honestly 
write  otherwise,  when  his  heart  was  still  full  of  fear  lest  all  bis 
labor  among  them  had  been  in  vain,  (Gal.  iv»,  11) ;  when  he 
was  travailing  with  their  second  birth  (v.,  19)  ;  and  while  he 
was  yet  all  perplexed  about  their  conduct  and  character  ?  There 
was  no  room  for  brotherly  afiection  to  spring,  up  in  that  per- 
turbed breast.    1£  now  we  turn  to  the  first  epistle  to  the  Cor* 
inthians  we  are  at  once  struck  with  the  fulness  of  this  part, of 
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the  salutation.  The  letter  is  addressed  ''  to  the  church  </  God 
which  is  in  Oorinth/'  (the  same  in  II.  Con  i.,  1)  ;  there  the 
members  are  spoken  of  as  **  sanctified  in  Christ/'  Christ  is 
the  sphere  in  which  their  sanctification  had  taken  place,  and 
in  which  it  now  consists.  The  choice  of  en  rather  than  dia  is 
not  accidentali  for  the  Apostle  had  heard  bad  news  concerning 
these  Corinthian  christians  (i.,  11).  They  excelled  in  many 
excellent  things  (v.,  67),  but  their  party  spirit,  their  bigotry 
their  sectarianism,  and  the  consequent  strife  and  bitterness, 
filled  Paul  with  a  sorrow  so  large  that  we  see  its  shadow 
in  the  very  opening  of  this  letter.  Was  not  Christ  one,  and 
were  they  not  all  in  him  ?  Separated  from  the  world  and  seg* 
regated  with  one  another  '*  in  Christ  7"  He  will  not  recognize 
their  divisions,  he  will  not  know  anything  among  them  save 
Jesus  Christ  and  Him  crucified  (ii.  2)  ;  hence  passing  by  their 
party  names  he  writes  :  "  with  all  who  call  upon  the  name  of 
our  Lord  Jesus  Christ."  For  He  was  the  common  property 
of  oC  of  the  saints,  and  not  the  petndium  of  any  of  the  seIf*con- 
stituted  factions.  It  was  our  Lord,  to  whom  they  prayed,  not 
theirs.  "  With  all,"  etc.— because  he  was  writing  to  them  as 
m  Christ  and  not  as  those  who  pro/esaed  Paul,  or  Apollos,  of 
Cephas^  or  Christ,  and  so  mutually  excluded  one  another.  If 
anything  within  the  narrow  limits  of  a  greeting  could  enhance 
the  force  of  Paul's  appeal  for  unity,  it  would  be  the  reciprocal 
and  equipollent  pronouns  "  theirs"  and  *'  ours"  in  the  last  clause. 
Not  only  is  Christ  ow Lord,  but  both  theirs  andour^.  The  thir» 
teenth  chapter  of  this  Epistle  is  only  an  illuminated  copy  of 
the  '*  charity"  implied  and  urged  in  those  pronouns  and  the 
other  particles  C  in"  &nd  '^  with")  set  into  this  greetings  In  the 
second  Epistle  to  the  Corinthians,  the  greeting  is  less  full  on 
the  subject  of  unity.  "  With  all"  is  still  retained,  and  per- 
haps additional  emphasis  lies  in  the  position  assigned  to  ita<rt — 
with  ti^H  repeated  after  rois  tiytoi.  If  this  interpretation 
is  correct,  then  it  is  reasonable  to  infer  that  all  the  churchesi 
in  that  region  of  country  of  which  Corinth  was  the  centre, 
had  been  infected  with  the  same  spirit  of  contention,  which 
raged*in  the  democratic  and  heterogeneous  metropolis.     This 
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being  so,  tbe  Apostle  raised  the  standard  of  peace  over  the 
whole  province  of  Achaia. 

In  passing  from  tbe  first  group  of  letters  to  the  secondi 
embracing  Romans,  Ephesiaus,  Colossians  and  Philippians,  we 
at  once  miss  the  familiar  word,  ecdesia,  and  in  its  place  find 
fiimply  the  ecclesiastical  terms,  "  saints"  and  '*  faithftil,"  which 
bail  been  naed  to  explain  and  adapt  it  to  its  new  application. 
Why  not  a  letter  to  the  church  in  Rome  ?    Was  there  no 
cbnrch  there,  as  well  as  in  Corinth  (I  and  II  Cor.  i,)  ?    There 
were,  in  both  cities,  those  who  were  ''  called  to  be  saints." 
(Rom.  i,  7,  cf.  I  Cor.  i,  2 ;  II  Cor.  i,  1,)  and  there  were  more- 
over household  churches  in  the  imperial  city,  at  the  date  of 
this  letter  (Rom.  xvi,  5, 10,  11,)  besides  "bands"  of  believers 
(vs.  14,  16,)  which   if  not  eoclesia  were  at  least  ecdesiclaes 
Certain  it  is  there  was  as  yet  no  church  o/*  Rome.    Was  the 
exclusion  of  eccUsia  in  the  greeting  secured  by  that  wonder- 
ful provision  of  the  Spirit,  which  so  carefully  put  "  all"  into 
tbe  administration  of  '•  the  cup,"  while  it  was  omitted  from 
the  distribution  of  "  the  bread  ?" — ^*  the  Scriptures  foreseeing" 
(Gkd.  iii,  8,)  that  this  word  would  be  wrested  to  men's  destruc- 
tion!   "Beloved  of  God"  (verse  7)  is  peculiar  to  this  place* 
What  does  it  reflect?    His  joy  and  gratitude  that  their  faith 
was  world-renowned  (Rom.  i,  9)  ?  or  was  it  the  natural  ex- 
pression of  his  long-deferred  desire  to  visit  them— «time  and 
distance  lending  enchantment  to  his  contemplation  of  their 
graces,  (ps.  10 — 13)  ?    Either  of  these  would  be  sufficient  to 
account  for  this  loving  and  sanctified  epithet.     Or  was  it  be^ 
cause  so  many  of  his  friends,  kindred,  converts,  and  fellow- 
laborers  had  drifted  to  the  world's  capital?    We  think  the 
latter  is  the  reason.     The  sixteenth  chapter  shows  how  much 
of  his  earthly  treasure  was  there,  and  where  else  upon  the 
earth  should  his  heart  be  ?    Is  this  too  human  a  view  of  the 
forces  which  wrought  in  Paul's  mind?    We  think  not.    It  has 
been  shown  in  another  place  ^¥hat  large  concessions,  in  this 
respect,    were   made    to   him,  and    to    his    prototype — the 
Psalmist.*    In  Ephesians  i,  1,  the  abnormal  position  of  "  in 

*  '  '  '  *  '  B 

^Evangelical  Quarterly  jRe^iew,  April,  1S65,  on  ike  **  SalaUtioBf  of  P&qL^ 
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Ephesus"  between  "  Saints"  and  "  faithful,"  thrusting  a  local 
term  between  two  coordinate  and  homogeneous  ideas,  thus 
dislocating  the  greeting,  is  a  strong  presumption  against  its 
genuineness,  and  this  suspicion  is  strengthened  by  the  fact 
of  the  omission  of  co-salutors  found  in  all  the  other  church- 
letters  (Romans  is  not  an  exception,  see  xvi,  21,)  and  also  the 
absence  of  all  salutations  at  the  end, — both  these  marks  be- 
ing found  in  the  synchronistic  epistles,  Golossians  and  Phile- 
mon. Was  this  then  an  encyclical  letter  ?  We  should  say 
"  yes,"  at  once,  were  it  not  for  vi,  21,  22,  cf.  Col.  iv,  7,  8. 
A  local  letter  would  naturally  contain  such  a  charge,  but  hardly 
a  circular  one.  The  christological  character  of  Ephesians, 
Colossians,  and  Philippians  (especially  that  salient  passage  ii, 
5—11,)  is  distinctly  foreshadowed  by  the  "  in  Christ"  (Col.  i,  1) 
and  "  in  Christ  Jesus"  (Eph.  i,  1,  and  Phil,  i,  1).  The  Epistle 
to  the  Philippians  has  one  peculiarity  in  this  member  of  the 
greeting,  which  is  quite  noticeable.  After  congratulating  this 
favorite  church  of  his  first  planting  in  Europe^  with  the  same 
word  '*  holy"  which  is  used  in  Rom.,  I  and  II  Cor.,  Eph.  and 
Col.,  he  goes  on  to  specify  the  officers  of  the  church,  ^  bishops" 
and  "  deacons."  There  was  doubtless  a  special  reason  then 
operating  on  the  Apostle's  mind  for  appending  the  officers 
of  that  church  to  his  customary  salutation.  It  was  not  be- 
cause that  was  the  only  church  in  which  these  offices  existed, 
for  ''  deacons"  were  of  early  standing,  in  the  primitive  churchi 
(Acts  vi,  1 — 6) ;  and  "  bishops"  too  were  in  other  churches 
(Acts  XX,  17, 28).    *We  look  in  vain,  in  the  body  of  the  Epis- 

*It  is  noteworthy  that  here  only  the  two  ^'  orders"  (Protestant^  are  re 
cognized — ^Bishops  and  Deacons,  and  that  this  church,  as  also  the  church  a 
Ephesos  (Acts  xx,  2S),  had  no  less  a  plurality  of  bishops  than  of  deacons 
If  we  take  eniacopos  as  the  equivalent  of  "  bbhop,'*  then  there  was  no 
^*  priest"  in  the  Philippian  church ;  and  if  we  make  it  eqpal  to  "  priest," 
then  tiiere  were  no  ^  bishop"  there.  We  know  from  Scripture  (Acts  zx, 
17,  2S),  and  from  Jerome  (Apud  veteres  iidem  episeopi  et  prefhyUii)^  thai 
episcopos  and  presbyteros,  were  the  same  officer,  **  Uludj*  says  Jerome,  "  no- 
men  dignitati9  est,  hoe  aetoHs^  and  we  also  know  that  *' presbyter"  is 
'Spriest  writ  lai^"  Bishops  were  never  set  over  churches  by  the 
Holy  Ghost,  as  our  version  unu>rtunatel^  and  injuriously  translates  (  v  ulg. ; 
in  quo  posuUf  Arabic :  in  quo  conatUuitj  Etniop. :  m  quern  consHtuit), 
Th»j  were  to  take  heed  to  themselves  and  the  whole  flock  "  in  which"  Q*  in'* 
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tie,  for  the  solution,  nor  does  light  come  to  ua  from  the  dim 
record  in  Acts.  The  answer  must  be  adjourned,  but  still  we» 
thank  Paul  for  putting  these  honored  words  into  this  greet- 
ing— ^''The  minister''  and  "his  deacon'';  not  only  because^ 
it  continues  the  pleasing  and  natural  variety,  but  because  it. 
shows  that,  if  there  was  no  local  church  without  its  bishops,. 
(in  those  days  it  was  a  plurality  of  bishops,  and  not,  as  now,. 
a  plurality  of  benefices,  that  was  accounted  apostolicalX  it 
was  the  church  that  held  the  "bishops  and  deacona,"  and. 
not  the  bishops  and  deacons  that  constituted  the  church. 

In  this  second  member  of  the  greetings  we  see  also  the  re- 
cognition of  the  composite  character  of  *the  first  churches.. 
They  were  made  up  of  Gentiles  and  Jews — the  new  and  the  re- 
newed.    And  ihore  is  preserved  the  same  divine  order  in  their 
mention  that  there  was  in  their  election  (Bom.  i,  16.  ii,  10)^. 
the  Jew  first  and  then  the   Gentile..    The  Apostle  always. 
greets  the  Christian  community  as " saints" before  bespeaks  of 
them  as  "believers."    The  former  term  is  redolent  of  Jewish 
associations,  while  the  latter  is  characteristically  ethnic  and* 
evangelical  (Eph.  and  Philip,  and  Col.).    When  the  address  is. 
varied  as  in  I  and  II  Corinthians^. "  of  God"  takes  precedence 
to  the  exclusion  of  "Christ"   (Som..xvi.  16,),  but  still    recog- 
nizing, in  the  next  clause^  Chri&t  as.  the  substratum  ("in. 
Christ")  of  their  "holiness"  so  &at  "called  to  be  saints"  clear- 
ly include8"thechurchofGnod,"  and  "the  sanctified  in  Christ.'^ 
In  I II  Thess.  where  we  have  still  another  form  of  words,"in  God 
the  Father"  comes  before   "the  Lordi  Jesus    Christ."    The 
Epistle  to  the  Romans  appears  at  first  sight  to  be  an  excep- 
tion.   But  the  "called  to  be  saints"  (e.  g.  Bom.  i,  7),  is  a  com- 


Holy 

,  ^      ^ ,_-  iraditus 

tat  wbis ;  Arab.  :  qui  inter  vos  est ;    £th. :  qui  est  apud  vos — ^not  over  whom)* 

tbey  are,  taking  the  **  care  and  cure''  of  them.    Ruling  over  the  charch . 

domineertiur,  as  Peter  calls  it  (U  Peter  y.  8),  he  discountenances,  and  hia 
Master,  before  him,  stricUj  forbade  it :  Matt,  zz,  25,  26.  It  was  hecUhenish^ 
Nor  should  it  be  overlooked,  that  none  of  the  Epistles — of  Paul,  John,  Jude^ 
James  or  Peter,  were  addressed  to  officers  of  tae  churche9>.lwtito  the  coiv 
gregatioas  themselTef. 
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mon  term,  embracing  both  the  Old  and  New  Testament  sides 
of  sanctity.  "Holy"  is  contrasted  with  "faithful,"  but  "called" 
refers  to  Christ  as  the  source  of  holiness:  hence  ^'called  to  be 
holy"  is  inclusive  of  both  ideas,  Jewish  sanctity  and  Christian 
faith  (I  Cor.  i,  2.),  and  therefore  we  are  justified  in  regarding 
the  phrase  as  in  contrast  with  the  Gentile  side,  "  beloved  of 
Qod"  "  called  to  be  saints"  cf. — thus  giving  here  too  the  normal 
•order,  (compare  Rom.  i,  2  with  verse  4,  and  especially  verse 
6.).  The  real  exception  to  this  rule  is  found  in  Galatians. 
"The  churches  of  Galatia"  is  the  undefined,  but  not  indefinite 
salutation.  There  truly  and  bitterly  there  was  neither  Jew 
nor  Greek,  bat  only  "  foolish  Galatians." 

Another  interesting  feature  of  this  part  of  the  greeting  is 
found  in  the  sharp  line  of  separation  drawn  between  the  church 
rand  the  world.    The  Epistles  were  written  to  christians — real 

•  or  professed,  as  we  should  say,  "members  of  the  church." 
'These  were  the  recipients  as  they  were  to  be  the  depositaries 
•of  the  truth.  Unto  them  were  committed  "the  lively  oracles" 
«of  the  new  covenant,  as  unto  the  Jews  had  been  committed 

the  "lively  oracles"  of  the  old  covenant  (Rom.  iii,  2).     God 

'has  ever  spoken  only  to  the  church — the  church  must    speak 

through  the  interpretation  of  a  godly  life  to  the  world  (Matt. 

V,  16.  Ps,  ii,  J*8).    See  how  exclusively  ecclesiastical   are 

the  Epi?tles  in  their  "address."    It  was  not  the  assembly  of 

'Thessalonians  that  Paul  greeted,  but  the  assembly  of  Thessalo- 

nians  "in  God"  etc.    It  was  not  Rome,  the  imperial  city,  that 

he  admonished  and  to  whom  he  sent  his  letter;  but  only  to 

"the  beloved  (f  Ood!^  was  the  greeting  directed.    He  does  not 

address  the  inhabitants  of  Corinth,  but  only  "the  church  of 

>God"  which  was  in  that  city,  and  when  his  scope  is  enlarged, 

in  the  second  letter,  it  is  still  only  "the  saints"  that  are  in  his 

mind;  and  the  same  is  true  of  the  letters   to  the   Ephesians, 

Colossians,  and  Philippians.    "The  saints  are  his   peculiar 

•  care."    The  only  exception  to  the  rule  is  here  again  that  ex- 
ceptional letter  to  the  Galatians.    Alas  1  ecdesiai*  [meetings] 

*  It  it  a  fair  inference  that,  ap  to  the  time  when  the  BpJBtle  to  the  Grala- 
itianB  was  written,  eceUsia  was  not  jet  diBtinctively  ecelesiastical.    Bj  de- 
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there  were  in  the  provmce  of  Gkilatia,  bat  were  thej  "chnrches 
of  Qod"  as  in  Corinth  and  Achaia ;  or  churches  of  the  Qala- 
tians  in  God"  like  the  Thessalonians,  or  among  the  ''churches 
of  Christ"  mentioned  in  Romans  (xvi,  16)7  That  was  the 
perplexing  (Qal.  iv,  20)  query  in  Paul's  mind.  However 
there  were  "saints"  in  those  churches,  or  were  supposed  to  be^ 
or  we  never  should  have  had  in  the  canon  an  Epistle  '*  to  the 
churches  of  Galatia."  Is  there  not  some  counsel  here  as  to 
whom  "the  word"  is  to  be  chiefly  preached  ?  In  'U?ie  Holy  CUy'* 
stands  the  golden  mile-stone  from  which  "this  way"  is  to  be 
measured  "*  unto  the  uttermost  parts  of  the  earth"  (Acts  i,  8). 
The  Jew  first,  then  the  Gentile  (Matt,  x,  5 — 6.);  first  the  syn- 
i^ogue,  then  the  forum  (Acts  xii  46); — when  the  saints  are 
revived,  then  the  dead  are  quickened.    Is.  ix  1 — 4. 

The  variety,  which  we  found  so  vital  and  pleasing  in  the  ad- 
dresses to  communities,  does  not  leave  Paul  when  he  leaves 
them,  and  turns  to  individuals.  His  bias  remains,  and  his 
honest  heart  still  expresseps  itself.  He  greets  all,  but  there  is 
as  much  difference  between  his  salutations  addressed  to  the 
different  individuals,  as  ther,e  was  in  his  salutations  to  the  dif- 
ferent churches.  In  comparing  his  letters  to  the  Romans  and 
Galatians,  though  they  are  doctrinally  so  resemblant,  how  dif- 
ferent their  greetings  I  Could  any  intelligent  reader  ^ee 
them  transposed,  and  not  feel  that  the  exchange  was  almost 
robbery.  To  have  put  "  beloved"  into  the  first  chapter  of 
Galatians,  and  "  foolish"  into  the  third  chapter,  would  have 


grees  as  **thi8  waj"  because  broader  and  better  known,  "of  God*^  (1  Thess. 
11 14.  II  Thess.  i,  4.  Gal.  i,  18.  1  Cor.  i,  2.  x  82.  xi  16  22,  xv  9.  II  Cor.  i,  2,) 
*'of  Christ"  (Rom.  xvi,  16),  "in  God  the  Father^CI  and  II  Thess.)  and  '^in 
Christ"  (Gal.  i,  22^  were  added  to  distinguish  church  from  town-meetinffs 
(Acts  xix,  89).  Tnen  during  a  few  years — perhaps  the  period  in  which  the 
£pi8tles  to  the  Romans,  Ephesians,  Colossians  and  Phllippians  were  written, 
such  words  as  "saints^and  * 'believers'*  etc  were  used  of  these  religious  bodies, 
till  finally  the  word  eccUsia^  which  was  first  baptized  with  a  Jewish  ana 
then  a  dirlsttan  spirit,  became  again  a  technical  term — ^now  in  a  spiritual 
sense,  as  f<H*merly  it  had  been  in  a  secular  sense — ^and  stood  forth  in  Greek 
and  Latin  as  designating  Hhe  body  of  Chrisf*,  so  always  used  in  Revelation, 
Ephesians,  Col.,  except  in  a  salutation  sent  ta  a  household  church  [iv,  16,]^ 
invincible  because  in^ortal  (Matt,  viiii  16)» 
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been  more  than  irony  or  even  sarcasm,  it  would  have  been 
hypocrisy.    So,  when  we  compare  Philemon  and  Timothy  with 
Titus,  we  feel  that  these  brethren  did  not  sustain  the  same  re- 
lations to  PauL    Timothy  and  Titus  were  both  "  own  sons ;'' 
but  Titus  was  only  **  a  true  (genuine)  child''  "  in  the  common 
faith"  of  believers — a  generic  and  objective  idea  ;  while  Tim- 
othy is  his  genuine  son  "  in  the  faith" — a  more  specific  thought, 
and  strongly  subjective.    Titus  is  addressed  as  related  to,  but 
Timothy  as  inhering  in,  the  faith.    When  we  look  at  Timothy 
i.  and  ii.  2,  and  Titus  i.  4,  we  miss  the  pronoun  (I.  Oor.  iv.,  17) 
and  the  article — ^but  in  Philemon  (1)  we  have  the  article. 
The  former  were  official,  and  so  far  public — the  latter  was  pri- 
vate and  personal.    Nor  must  we  overlook  the  articles  which 
distinguish  and  commend  Apphia  and  Archippus   (2).*    In 
the  use  of  the  article,  Paul  marks  the  difference  of  his  personal 
feelings  towards  his  friends,  as,  in  the  kiss,  and  the  shaking  of 
the  hand,  we  mark  ours.    It  is  in  this  minute  verbal  integrity 
that  we  recognize  the  sincerity  of  the  Apostle's  character.  The 
particles  reveal  the  light  and  shade  of  his  aflections.    Such  a 
gradation  of  feelings  belongs  to  the  scale  of  love,  whether  it 
be  the  love  of  Ood  for  his  children,  of  Christ  for  his  disciples, 
or  of  Christians  for  each  other.    This  difference  of  degree 
makes  the  variety  of  heaven,  Paradise  is  full  of  flowers,  but  all 
have  not  the  same  fragrance.    One  star  differeth  from  another 
star  in  glory,  because  it  has  pleased  God  to  pour  more  light 
into  its  golden  bowl.   This  sensitiveness  of  the  Apostle's  mind 
to  the  different  characters  of  his  personal  friends,  and  of  the 
churches  to  which  his  letters  were  addressed,  becomes  even 
more  striking  by  contrast  with  the  other  apostles  who  have 
left  letters.  James  addresses  his  Epistle  "  to  the  twelve  tribes 
which  are  in  the  dispersion,"  and  so  also  Peter,  in  his  first  let- 
ter, salutes  his  readers,  "  as  elect  sojourners  of  the  dispersion 

*  The  EfMstle  to  Philemon  is  anomalous  in  the  ^rreetins.  While  it  is  en- 
titled "  The  Episde  to  Philemon"  it  is  a  sort  of  circular  letter,  because  Ap- 
phia and  Archippus  are  as  truly  indiyidualized  in  the  address  are  is  Phile- 
mon, yet  it  is  an  indiTidual  letter  to  Philemon,  because  to  him  the  subject- 
matter  of  the  Epistle  was  addressed  (Verse  10,  a.  e.). 
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in  Pontos,  Ac.''  In  Peter's  second  epistle  he,  apparently  with 
feeling,  qualifies  the  "  faith'^  bj  the  phrase  "  like  precious" 
(oomp.  Pet.  i.  4)  and  so  makes  himself  one  of  his  readers.  Nor 
does  Jude  come  any  nearer  to  his  f  ellow-ohristians.  But  if  they 
do  not  reveal  their  affections,  they  certainly  do  their  religious 
bias,  in  the  precedence  which  they  give  to  the  first  person  of 
the  Trinity  (1.  Pet.  i,  2.  II.  Pet.  i,  1.  Jude)  "  to  them  that  are 
sanctified  by  God  the  Father  and  Jesus  Christ."  Oompare 
L  Cor.  i.,  2  "  Sanctified  in  Christ  Jesus."  John's  first  letter  is 
without  a  greeting,  like  Hebrews  ;  the  second,  to  *'  an  elect 
Lady;". and  only  the  third  "to  the  well  beloved  Gains,"  re- 
sembles Paul's  personal  letters. 

« 
[To  be  contlnaed.] 


Art.  IV.— rev.  THOMAS  BRAINERD,  D.D. 

Bt  Rsv.  Albert  Barnss, 

Dakixl  xiL  2,  8« — And  many  of  them  that  sleep  in  the  dost  of  the  earth 
shall  awake — and  thev  that  be  wise  shall  shine  as  the  brightness  of  the 
firmament ;  and  they  that  turn  many  to  righteousness,  as  the  stars  for  ey- 
er  and  ever. 

They  shine  as  stars  here  ;  constituting  bright  constellations 
shedding  their  radiance  upon  the  earth.  They  are  removed 
at  death  to  shine  in  other  spheres  and  worlds ;  shedding 
a  brighter  radiance  there.  To  human  view  they  seem  to 
become  extinct,  as  when  a  star  in  the  sky  seems  to  burn 
out,  and  to  pass  away  forever.  Those  stars  may  pass 
away.  The  power  that  created  them,  and  that  made  them  so 
bright  and  beautiful,  can  as  easily  annihilate  them ;  and, 
bright,  and  beaming,  and  beautiful  as  they  are,  they  may  have 
accomplished  their  purpose,  and  may  have  ceased  to  be.  They 
are  material ;  and  they  may  perish.  But  it  is  not  so  with 
mind: — ^bright,  beaming,  illustrious  mind.  *  That  does  not  die. 
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It  is  not  lost.    It  does  not  cease  to  shine.    It  is  removed  to 
other  worlds  ;  it  does  not  die.    It  leaves  the  earth  indeed  ; 
itis  withdrawn  fromhnman  view  ;  but  it  istransfered  to  other 
realms,  to  shine  with  nndimmed  and  increasing  lustre  forever. 
There  is  a  difference  in  the  brightness  of  those  minds,  both 
here,  and  in  the  world  above,  as  there  is  a  difference  in  the 
brightness  of  the  heavenly  bodies.    "  There  is  one  glory  of  the 
sun,  and  another  glory  of  the  moon,  and  another  glory   of 
the  stars ;  for  one  star  differeth  from  another  star  in  glory/' 
I.  Cor.  XV.  41.    Those  **  stars"  that  God  removes  from  earth 
to  other  spheres,  shine  with  different  brightness  here,  and  will 
shine  with  different  brightness  forever.    All  that  are  "wise" 
will  shine  indeed* "  as  the  brightness  of  the  firmament" — per- 
haps with  collected  radiance  like  the  milky-way  in  the  heav- 
ens, but  they  that  "turn  many  to   righteousness"  will   shine 
with  particular  and    brighter  lustre,  as  distinguished  from 
others,  forever  and  ever.    All  that  are  redeemed,  all  that  in 
their  appropriate  spheres  on  earth,  live  to  honor  God,  and  to 
do  good  to  men,  will  shine  forever,  but  the  brightest  of  those 
stars  will  be  those  who  "turn  many  to  righteousness."    He 
who  in  another  sphere  of  life,  if  a  good  man,  would  have 
shone  brightly  in  the  world  above  ;  he  who  in  other  calliogs 
could  have  secured  a  place  among  those  that  shall  shine  for- 
ever and  ever,  will  shine  more  brightly  if  he  consecrates  bis 
life  to  the  purpose  of  turning  men  to  righteousness.    He  can 
make  more  of  his  own  life ;  he  can  make  his  influence  radiate 
further  over  his  own  generation  ;  he  can  make  it  strike  on- 
ward with  more  effectiveness,  into  the  interminable  future, 
than  be  could  have  done  if  his  life,  however  brilliant  and  nse- 
ful,  had  been  spent  on  objects  soon  to  pass  away.    Paul,  as  a 
christian  man,  if  he  had  employed  his  eloquence  in  defence  of 
liberty  or  violated  rights,  would  have  won  and  worn  a  bright 
crown    among    mortals,  \  for    Longraus     places  his    name 
among  the  great  orators  of  the  world  ;  but  Paul  made  more 
of  his   tcdents,  and   will  wear  a  brighter    crown,  and  will 
shine  as  a  brighter  star,  from  having  employed  his  talents  m 
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tarning  meo  to  righteousness,  than  he  could  have  done  in  the 
widest  fields  of  secular  usefulness,  ambition,  or  glory. 

The  removal  of  a  man  of  eminent  usefulness  from  our  world 
is  not  such  a  loss  to  the  universe  as  the  extinction  of  a.bright 
Btar  might  be,  or  as  the  extinction  of  the  soul  would  be.  The 
earth  is  but  an  atom  in  the  immensity  of  the  vctst  domain 
over  which  Gk)d  presides,and  the  widest  sphere  of  labor  and  of 
usefulness  here  is  inconceivably  small  as  compared  with  that 
vast  field  in  which  the  redeemed  soul  is  to  live  and  act  for- 
ever.  True  it  is  a  loss  to  earth,  to  friends,  to  the  cause  of  truth, 
to  the  church,  to  a  nation  it  may  be,  as  if  the  soul  had  ceased  to 
be.  The  luind  sagacious  to  plan,  to  council,  to  execute, 
is  withdrawn  from  earth ;  the  lips  eloquent  in  the  cause 
of  truth,  are  silent;  the  pastor  is  no  longer  in  the 
pulpit,  in  -the  house  of  mourning,  or  by  the  bed-side 
of  the  sick : — ^he  who  guided  the  young,  who  warned  the 
wicked,  who  strengthened  the  feeble,  who  comforted  the  sor- 
rowful, who  animated  the  desponding,  is  seen  no  more  ;  he 
who  brought  the  richness  of  his  experience,  and  the  maturity 
of  his  judgment  to  the  aid  of  the  great  interests  of  truth  and 
humanity,  has  passed  away.  Influence  is  of  slow  growth,  and 
is  of  inestimable  value  in  our  world.  It  is  that  in  a  man's 
known  talents,  learning,  character,  experience,  and  position, 
on  which  a  presumption  is  based  that  what  he  holds  is  true ; 
that  what  he  proposes  is  wise.  When  a  man  has  reached  the 
maturity  of  life,  this  is  all  that,  in  these  respects,  is  the  fruitof  his 
experience — the  growth  of  many  years — and  constitutes,  in 
our  world,  the  best  inheritance  of  virtue  and  of  truth.  It  is 
a  protracted  work  to  form  such  a  character.  Native  talent, 
learning,  discipline,  conflict,  toil,  experience,  moral  worth, 
all  enter  with  its  formation  ;  and  when  one  of  such  a  charac- 
ter is  removed,  another  such  slow  process — the  accumulation  of 
many  years-ris  necessary  before  it  can  be  replaced.  There 
is  nothing  more  valuable  in  society  than  this ;  there  is  nothing 
more  difficult  to  replace.  A  city  burned  may  be  built 
again.  Soon  the  rubbish  will  be  cleared  away ;  the  streets  be 
widened  and  straitened  ;  long  lines  of  dwellings  andwarehous- 
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68  rise  from  the  rains,  and  a  busy  population  there  again  drive 
on  the  affairs  of  commerce,  of  manufacture,  of  trade.  I^ielda 
visited  with  drought  aresoon  fresh  and  green  again.  The  hills 
and  valleys  are  clothed  with  verdure  and  flocks,  the  grain 
falls  before  the  reaper,  and  the  wains  groan  heavily  laden 
with  sheaves.  From  the  fields  where  armies  have  encamped 
or  fought ;  where  the  harvest  has  been  trodden  down  by  pas- 
sing and  repassing  legions,  where  the  torch  has  made  every- 
thing desolate,  all  traces  of  the  war  are  soon  removed  ;  for 
trees  are  planted,  and  the  harvests  grow,  and  the  earth  is  ren- 
dered fertile  by  blood,  and  the  little  mounds  of  earth  which 
marked  the  place  where  brave  men  fell  and  died,  are  leveled 
also,  and  the  plough  passes  over  Marathon,  and  Waterloo,  and 
Antietam,  as  it  did  before. 

^  But  though  the  useful  man,  the  preacher,  the  pastor,  the 
man  of  experience,  the  man  of  eloquence,  is  no  more  among 
the  living,  y^t  he  is  not  lost  to  the  universe,  nor  in  a  higher 
sphere,  to  the  cause  to  which  he  devoted  his  life.  There  is 
an  aggregate  ;  a  collection  ;  a  gain  to  the  universe  which  con- 
stitutes Aeaven — ^for  heaven  is  made  up  of  all  that  is  redeemed 
from  earth.  The  results  of  all  the  wisdom,  experience,  and 
moral  worth  of  earth  are  there,  and  what  is  gathered  there 
will  shine  as  the  brightness  of  the  firmament,  and  as  the  stars 
forever  and  ever. 

The  Bev.  Thomas  Brainerd  was  born  in  Leyden,  in  Lewis 
County,  in  the  State  of  New  York,  on  the  17th  of  June,  1804. 
He  belonged  to  the  family  of  Brainerds  rendered  illustrious 
by  the  life  and  labors  of  David  Brainerd,  missionary  to  the  In- 
dians ;  a  man  known  and  honored  in  other  lands  as  well  as  in 
our  own,  and  to  be  known  and  honored  as  a  man  endowed  with 
the  true  spirit  of  a  martyr  in  all  coming  time.  The  ancestor  of 
this  entire  family  was  a  little  boy  wha  was  brought  from  Exe- 
ter, in  England,  in  1649,  named  Daniel  Brainerd.  He  came 
with  the  Wyllis'  family,  one  of  the  most  affluent  and  respectable 
in  Harford,  Connecticut,  and  remained  in  that  family  till  he 
was  twenty-one  years  of  age. 

At  that  age,  he  with  twenty-seven  others,  young  men  of  his 
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own  age,  went  about  thirty  miles  below  Hartford,  and  selected 
for  settlement,  a  tract  of  land  twelve  miles  square,  compre- 
hending nearly  equal  portions  on  each  side  of  the  Connecticut 
river,  and  founded  the  town  of  Haddam.  That  poor  boy,  rear- 
ed as  a  farmer,  became  a  prosperous,  an  influential,  and  a  very 
respectable  man.  He  was  the  greatest  landholder  in  Had- 
dam, he  aided  in  establishing  the  first  church  in  Haddam  ; 
almost  the  first  year  of  the  settlement  he  was  chosen  as  a  deacon 
in  the  church,  and  "  wisely  laid  the  foundation  of  his  family 
hopes  in  the  fear  of  Ood.''  It  is  said  that  "at  least  thirty-three 
thousand  persons  in  the  United  States  have  looked  back  to 
that  lone  boy  as  the  head  of  their  family. ''  His  influence  as  a 
man;  and  as  a  Ghristian,  has  been  deeply  felt  in  each  subse- 
quent generation.  Not  a  few  of  those  descended  from  him 
have  occupied  a  high  position  in  the  church  and  in  the 
state.* 

The  father  of  Dr.  Brunerd  was  a  respectable  farmer  ;  a 
pious  man  ;  somewhat  prone  to  depression  of  spirits  ;  a  man 
who  trained  his  family  in  the  fear  of  God.  '  Of  the  early  years 
of  Dr.  Brainerd,  and  of  the  exact  training  in  the  family,  we 
have  little  direct  knowledge.  I  have  referred  to  his  ancestors 
to  show  that  he  inherited  some  of  the  best  blood  which  has 
gone  into  the  formation  of  the  New  England  character,  and 
with  a  view  of  explaining,  in  some  measure,  what  his  own  sub- 
sequent life  was,  for  much  of  that  same  spirit  which  actuated 
the  founder  of  the  family,  and  which  has  distinguished  the 
family  in  its  various  branches,  entered  into  bis  own  charac* 
ter. 

In  rtfspect  to  his  own  early  training,  I  cannot  be  wrong  in 
supposing  that  his  account,  in  his  life  of  John  Brainerd,  of  the 
ordinary  course  of  training  in  the  family  of  the  Brainerds,  in 
accordance  with  the  general  course  of  family  discipline  in 
New  England,was  derived  from  what  occurred  substantially  in 
his  own  father's  house.  At  any  rate,  his  own  subsequent  cha- 
racter and  life  can  be  best  explained  on  the  supposition  that 

# 

•  lifb  <^  John  Bninerdi  pp.  24-80. 
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this  was  the  kind  of  traininguader  which  he  was  reared.  Ajb 
the  accoant  in  itself  is  instructive;  as  it  may  be  presumed  that 
it  expressed  his  own  views  on  the  subject  of  the  discipline  of  a 
family;  and  as  I  think  it  cannot  but  be  useful  to  bringit  before 
the  congregation  in  this  form  at  this  time,  I  will  copy  a  portion 
of  the  description. 

We  had  enforced  on  us  in  early  life,  with  too  little  effect,  we 
fear,  many  of  the  principles  which  formed  the  characters  of 
David  and  John  Brainerd  one  hundred  and  fifty  years  ago. 

A  boy  was  early  taught  a  profound  respect  for  his  parents, 
teachers,  and  guardians,  and  implicit,  prompt  obedience.  If 
he  undertook  to  rebel,  his  will  was  broken  by  persistent  and 
adequate  punishment.  He  was  accustomed  every  morning 
and  evening  to  bow  at  the  family  altar  ;  and  the  Bible  was  his 
ordinary  reading-book  in  school.  He  was  never  allowed  to 
close  his  eyes  in  sleep  without  prayer  on  his  pillow. 

**  A.t  a  sufficient  age,  no  caprice,  slight  illness,  or  any  condi* 
tion  of  roads  or  weather,  was  allowed  to  detain  him  from 
church.  In  the  sanctuary  he  was  required  to  be  grave, 
strictly  attentive,  and  able  on  his  return  at  least  to  give  the 
text.  From  sundown  Saturday  evening  until  the  Sabbath 
sunset,  his  sports  were  all  suspended,  and  all  secular  reading 
laid  aside,  while  the  Bible,  the  New  England  Primer,  Bunyan's 
Pilgrim's  Progress,  Baxter's  Saint's  Best,  &o.,  were  commended 
to  his  ready  attention  and  cheerfully  pored  over. 

"  He  was  taught  that  his  blessings  were  abundant  and  un* 
deserved,  his  evils  relatively  few  and  merited,  and  that  he  was 
not  only  bound  to  contentment,  but  gratitude.  He  was  taught 
that  time  was  a  talent  to  be  always  improved ;  that  iiidustry 
was  a  cardinal  virtue,  and  laziness  the  worst  form  of  orig* 
inal  sin.  Hence  he  must  rise  early,  and  make  himself  useful 
before  he  went  to  school ;  must  be  diligent  there  in  study,  and 
be  promptly  home  to  do  '  chores'  at  evening.  His  whole  time 
out  of  school  must  be  filled  up  by  some  service — such  as 
bringing  in  fuel  for  the  day,  cutting  potatoes  for  the  sheep, 
feeding  the  swine,  watering  the  horses,  picking  the  berries, 
gathering  the  vegetables,  spooling  the  yarn,  and  running  all 
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errands.    He  was  expected  never  to  be  reluctant,  and  not 
often  tired. 

*'  He  was  taught  that  it  was  a  sin  to  find  fault  with  his  meals, 
his  apparel,  his  tasks,  or  his  lot  in  life.  Labor  he  was  not  al- 
lowed to  regard  as  a  burden,  nor  abstinence  from  any  improper 
indulgence  as  a  hardship.  His  clothes,  woolen  and  linen, 
for  summer  and  winter,  were  mostly  spun,  woven,  and  made  up 
by  his  mother  and  sisters  at  home  ;  and,  as  he  saw  the  whole 
laborious  process  of  their  fabrication,  he  was  jubilant  and 
grateful  for  two  suits,  with  bright  buttons,  a  year.  Eents 
were  carefully  closed  and  holes  patched  in  the  *  every  day' 
dress,  and  the  Sabbath  dress  always  kept  new  and  fresh. 

"  He  was  expected  early  to  havd  the  '  stops  and  marks,'  the 
' abreviations,' the  ' multiplication  table,'  the  'ten  command* 
ments,'  the  'Lord's  Prayer,'  and  the  'Shorter  Oatechism,'  at 
his  tongue's  end. 

"Courtesy  was  enjoined  as  a  duty.  He  must  be  silent 
among  his  superiors.  If  addressed  by  older  persons,  he  must 
respond  with  a  bow.  He  was  to  bow  as  he  entered  and  left 
the  school,  and  bow  to  every  man  or  woman,  old  or  young, 
rich  or  poor,  black  or  white,  whom  he  met  on  the  road.  Spe- 
cial punishment  was  visited  on  him  if  he  failed  to  show  re- 
spect to  the  aged,  the  poor,  the  colored,  or  to  any  persons 
whatever  whom  God  had  visited  with  infirmities.  He  was 
thus  taught  to  stand  in  awe  of  the  rights  of  humanity. 

"  Honesty  was  urged  as  a  religious  duty,  and  unpaid  debts 
were  represented  as  infamy.  He  was  allowed  to  be  sharp  at 
a  bargain^  to  shudder  at  dependence,  but  still  to  prefer  poverty, 
to  deception  or  fraud.  His  industry  was  not  urged  by  poverty 
but  by  duty.  Those  who  imposed  upon  him  early  respon- 
sibility and  restraint  led  the  way  by  their  example,  and  com- 
mended this  example  by  the  prosperity  of  their  fortunes  and 
the  respectability  of  their  position  as  the  result  of  .their  vir- 
tues. He  felt  that  they  governed  and  restrained  him  for  his 
good,  and  not  their  own. 

^  He  learned  to  identify  himself  with  the  interests  he  was  set 
to  prcMnote,  He  claimed  every  acre  of  hisfather's  ample  farm, 
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and  every  horae  and  ox  and  cow  and  sheep  became  constract- 
ively  his,  and  he  had  a  name  for  each.  The  waving  harvests, 
the  garnered  sheaves,  the  gathered  fruits,  were  all  his  own. 
And  besides  these,  he  had  his  individual  treasures.  He  knew 
every  trout  hole  in  the  streams;  he  was  great  in  building  dams, 
Snaring  rabbits,  trapping  squirrels,  and  gathering  chestnuts 
and  walnuts  for  winter  store.  Days  of  election,  training, 
thanksgiving,  and  school-intermissions  were  bright  spots  in 
his  life.  His  long  winter  evenings,  made  cheerful  by  spark- 
ling fires  within,  and  cold  clear  skies,  and  ice-crusted  plains, 
and  frozen  streams  for  his  sled  and  skates,  were  full  of  enjoy- 
ment. And  then  he  was  loved  by  those  whom  he  could  res- 
pect, and  cheered  by  that  future  for  which  he  was  being  pre- 
pared. Religion  he  was  taught  to  regard  as  a  necessity  and 
luxury,  as  well  as  a  duty.  He  was  daily  brought  into  contem- 
j^lation  of  the  Infinite,  and  made  to  regard  himself  as  ever  on 
the  brink  of  an  endless  being.  With  a  deep  sense  of  obliga- 
tion, a  keen  sensitive  conscience,  and  a  tender  heart,  the  great 
truths  of  religion  appeared  in  his  eye  as  sublime,  awful,  prac- 
tical realities,  compared  with  which  earth  was  nothing.  Thus 
he  was  made  brave  before  men  for  the  right,  while  he  lay  in 
the  dust  before  Gk>d, 

''  Such  was  Haddam  training  one  hundred  years  ago.  Some 
may  lift  their  hands  in  horror  at  this  picture,  but  it  was  a  pro- 
cess which  made  moral  heroes.  It  exhibited  a  society  in 
which  wealth  existed  without  idleness  or  profligacy;  social 
elevation  without  arrogance  ;  labor  without  degradation ;  and 
a  piety  which  by  its  energy  and  martyr  endurance,  could 
shake  the  world. 

"  We  are  not  to  suppose  that  boyhood  passed  under  these 
influences  was  gloomy  or  joyless :  far  from  it,  ,  Its  activity  was 
bliss  ;  its  growth  was  a  spring  of  life  ;  its  achievements  were 
victories.  Each  day  garnered  some  benefit;  and  rising  life, 
marked  by  successive  accumulations,  left  a  smile  on  the  con- 
science and  bright  and  reasonable  hopes  for  the  future. 

'*  We  might  have  desired  that  this  Puritan  training  had  left 
childhood  a  little  larger  indulgence--had  looked  with  interest 
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at  present  enjoyineat  as  well  as  at  future  good, — had  smiled  a 
little  more  lovingly  on  the  innocent  gambols,  the  ringing  laugh- 
ter, the  irrepressible  mirth  of  boyhood ;  and  had  frowned  less 
severely  on  imperfections  cliDgiug  to  human  nature  itself.  We 
might  think  that,  by  insisting  too  much  on  obligation  and  too 
htde  on  privilege, — too  much  on  the  law  and  too  little  on  the 
gospel, — ^too  much  on  the  severity  and  too  little  on  the  good- 
ness of  the  Deity, — the  conscience  may  have  been  stimulated 
at  the  expense  of  the  affections,  and  men  fitted  for  another 
world  at  an  unnecessary  sacrifice  of  their  amiability  and  hap- 
piness in  the  present  life. 

"  But  in  leaving  this  Puritan  training,  the  world  had  'gone 
farther  and  fared  worse.'  To  repress  the  iniquity  of  the  age 
and  land,  to  save  the  young  men  for  themselves,  their  country 
and  their  God,  I  believe  we  shall  gain  most,  not  by  humor 
ing  childhood's  caprices  and  sneering  at  strict  households/ 
strict  governments,  and  strict  Sabbaths,  but  by  going  back  to 
many  of  the  modes  which  gave  to  the  world  such  men  as  John 
Hampden,  William  Bradford,  Jonathan  Edwards,  Timothy 
Dwight,  and  David  and  JohnBrainerd."* 

In  seeking  for  those  elements  which  entered  into  the  char- 
acter of  Dr.  Brainerd,  and  those  influences  which  made  him- 
what  he  was,  it  is  important  to  bear  this  method  of  early  train- 
ing in  the  family  in  remembrance.  At  the  same  time,  I  could 
say  nothing  more  appropriate  on  this  occasion,  and  nothing 
that  would  be  more  useful,  than  to  let  Dr.  Brainerd  himself 
thus  speak  on  a  subject  so  important  as  the  proper  training 
of  the  young. 

The  leading  events  of  his  life  are  soon  told.  What  prompted 
him  to  leave  his  early  home,  and  to  enter  on  the  study  of  the  law,  I 
know  not.  He  did,  however,  what  was  very  common  in  the 
part  of  the  country  where  he  was  raised.  At  the  age  of  seven- 
teen, in  the  year  1821,  he  left  his  home  to  teach  school,  for 
the  purpose  of  obtaining  the  means  of  a  professional  educa- 
tion.   After  teaching  about  three  years,  he  commenced  the 

*Li&  of  JoAn  Brainerd,  pp.  46«-49. 
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study  of  law,  in  the  village  of  Rome,  in  the  county  of  Onei- 
da, first  with  Alanson  Bennett,  Esq.,  and  then  with  the  Hon. 
Henry  A.  Foster,  and  the  Hon.  Ghester  Hayden. 

In  the  meantime,  however,  and  near  the  close  of  those  pre- 
paratory studies,  an  important  event  had  occurred,  which  led 
to  an  entire  change  of  his  purpose  of  life.  It  was  in  that  vi- 
cinity that  the  Bev.  Charles  G.  Finney,  who  had  himself  been 
a  lawyer,  began  his  labors  in  the  ministry,  and  his  most 
marked  early  success  as  a  preacher  occurred  in  that  place  in 
a  revival  of  religion  of  great  power.  In  that  revival,  nearly 
every  merchant,  almost  every  lawyer,  and  almost  every  man 
of  influence,  was  converted,  and  among  the  converts  was 
young  Brainerd.  His  course  of  life,  up  to  that  time,  had  been 
moral  and  correct.  He  had  been  preserved  from  vices  to 
which  all  are  exposed  in  early  life  ;  and  in  his  case  there  had 
been  one  instance,  at  least,  in  which  he  had  been  preserved 
from  danger  of  ruin,  by  an  event  which  bears  a  strong  resem- 
blance to  the  manner  in  which  Dr.  Paley  was  saved  from  a 
similar  danger,  and  with  a  like  perception  of  his  early  prom- 
ise. "  You  are  a  great  fool ,"  said  a  friend  to  young  Paley, 
when  he  saw  him  yielding  to  temptations  and  becoming  the 
companion  of  young  men  of  dissipation.  "  You/^  said  he, 
"  have  talents,  which  may  raise  you  to  eminence,  if  you  will 
cultivate  them.  These  young  men,  your  companions,  have 
not,  and  it  is  of  little  consequence  what  becomes  of  them." 
Paley  took  the  hint  so  roughly  given,  forsook  his  companions, 
and  placed  his  name  among  those  which  are  most  eminent  in 
English  literature.  In  the  public  house  where  young  Brainerd 
boarded,  there  was  a  number  of  young  men  who  spent  their 
nights  in  drinking  and  carousing.  On  one  of  those  evenings, 
young  Brainerd  happened  to  be  among  them.  The  keeper 
of  the  house  went  into  the  room  and  said,  "Brainerd, you  had 
better  go  to  bed.  Those  young  men  are  going  to  ruin.  But 
you  were  born  for  better  purposes."  He,  too,  took  the  hint, 
and  was  ever  afterward  saved  from  the  temptation.  No  man 
through  life  was  a  more  thorough  temperance  man  than  he 
was. 
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I  am  ignorant  of  the  mental  exercises  tbrongh  which  he 
pasBed  at  that  time.  I  know  only  that  he  became  a  member 
of  the  church  in  Rome,  in  1825  ;  that  he  at  once  abandoned 
his  profession  ;  that  he  chose  the  profession  of  the  ministry 
without  hesitation  ;  and  that  his  conversion  changed  the  en- 
tire current  of  his  life.  With  a  view  to  secure  the  means  of 
prosecuting  his  theological  studies,  he  spent  a  year  in  teach- 
ing in  Philadelphia.  During  that  time  he  was  connected  with 
the  church  of  the  Rev.  James  Patterson,  and  entered  hearti. 
ly  with  him  into  every  measure  for  promoting  the  interests  of 
religion  in  the  northern  part  of  the  city. 

In  October,  1828,  he  entered  the  Theological  Seminary  in 
Andover,  and  graduated  there  in  the  class  of  1831.  He  was 
ordained  as  an  evangelist  in  New  York,  October  7th,  1831, 
and  went  immediately  to  the  West,  as  a  home  missionary.  In 
December  of  that  year  he  was  settled  as  pastor  of  the  Fourth 
Church  in  Cincinnati,  where  he  labored  two  years.  In  March, 
1838,  he  became  editor  of  the  Cincinnati  Journal^  which  he 
conducted,  together  with  the  Youth's  Magazine^  until  the  au* 
tnmn  of  1836,  nearly  four  years.  During  that  period  he  as- 
sisted the  Rev.  Dr.  Beecher  as  a  preacher  in  the  Second  Pres- 
byterian Church  of  that  city,  an  event  which  laid  the  founda- 
tion of  mutual  confidence  and  affection  for  life.  In  October, 
1836,  he  was  called  to  the  pastoral  charge  of  the  Third  Pres- 
byterian Church  in  Philadelphia,  where  he  commenced  his 
labors  February  Ist,  1837.  His  pastoral  life  here  embraced 
a  period  of  just  about  thirty  years — as  eventful  years  in  the 
history  of  the  Church  and  of  our  own  country  as  any  that  have 
occurred  since  we  became  a  nation.  The  history  of  those 
years  is  familiar  to  you  all. 

I  have  refered,  with  a  special  design,  to  the  fact  that  Dr. 
Brainerd  was  converted  under  the  preaching  of  the  Rev. 
Charles  O.  Finney;  that  he  was  early  associated  in  labor  with 
the  Rev.  James  Patterson;  and  that  he  was  more  intimately, 
and  for  a  longer  time,  associated  with  Dr.  Lyman  Beecher;  for 
it  was  by  by  the  inflaence  of  these  men  and  their  preaching, 
more  than  by  any  other  cause,  perhaps  unconsciously  to  him- 
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self,  that  his  character  as  a  preacher  was  formed.  Perhaps 
no  three  men  could  be  named  whose  character  and  mode  ot 
preaching  wonld  be  more  likely  to  influence  a  mind  like  his. 
He  himself  was  indeed  original.  He  copied  no  one.  He  pro* 
bably  never  set  any  man  before  him  as  a  model ;  he  transferred 
to  himself  in  no  perceptible  manner,  the  language,  the  modes 
of  thought,  or  the  theological  opinions  of  another  man;  but 
there  was,  if  I  mistake  not,  a  silent  influence  of  great  power 
which  went  forth  from  his  early  connection  with  those  men, 
which  greatly  affected  his  subsequent  character  as  a  preacher 
and  pastor.  Two  of  these  men  have  passed  away;  hundreds, 
perhaps  thousands,  will  bless  the  name  of  each  one  of  them 
forever,  as  the  instrument,  nnder  God,  of  their  conversion. 

Oharles  G.  Finney. — ^Dr.  Brainerd's  earliest  religious  im* 
pressions  were  probably  received  from  him.    Mr.  Finney  had 
himself  been  a  lawyer,  and  would  have  been  distinguished  aa 
a  lawyer  if  he  bad  continued  to  pursue  that  profession.    Not 
always  safe  in  his  theological  opinions,  and  not  having  been 
trained  to  great  thoroughness  in  theological  learning,  he  was, 
nevertheless,  a  man  of  great  power  in    showing  to  men  the 
danger  of  false  hopes;  in  setting  forth  the  real  nature  of  re- 
ligion; in  driving  men  from  their  subterfuges  and  refuges  of 
lies;  in  proclaiming  the  terrors  of  the  law  and  the  fearfulness 
of  the  world  to  come;  in  laying  open  to  men  the  delusions  of 
their  own  hearts;  and  above  all,  in  proclaiming  the  majesty  of 
God  and  the  greatness  of  eternal  things,  and  in  making  all 
things  else  dwindle  to  nothingness  before  the  Eternal  One, 
and  this  eternal  world.    Few  men  in  our  country  have  been 
as  well  fitted  to  act  on  the  higher  order  of  minds,  or  to   bring 
men,  proud  in  their  philosophy  or  their  own  righteousness,  to 
the  foot  of  the  cross. 

James  Patterson. — Not  graceful  in  manner;  not  polished  in 
sentences  and  periods;  not  aiming  at  beauty  of  style;  and  not 
courting  the  praises  of  men — with  a  keen  eye  that  penetrated 
the  soul ;  with  a  tall  and  impressive  form ;  with  unpolished 
but  most  forcible  gestures;  with  an  earnestness  of  manner  that 
showed  that  his  whole  soul  was  on  fire;  never  awed  by  the 
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fear  of  aoy  man;  ready  to  do  good  in  any  way,  whether  in  ap- 
proved or  unapproved  modes,  if  the  hearts  of  men  could  be 
reached;  at  home,  alike  in  the  fields,  in  the  highways,  and  in 
the  sanctuary;  preaching  everywhere;  talking  everywhere; 
praying  everywhere;  most  fearful  in  his  warnings  of  sin* 
ners,  most  terrible  in  portraying  the  wrath  to  come,  and  yet 
most  affable,  genial,  pleasant  in  his  intercourse  with  men — 
he  lived  and  labored  for  the  sole  purpose  of  converting 
men.  He  had  an  unwavering  faith  i^  revivals  of  religion,  and 
his  ministry  was  made  up  of  successive  revivals  rapidly  follow- 
ing  each  other,  bringing  great  multitudes  into  the  kingdom  of 
Ood. 

Dr.  Lyman  Beecher. — ^Than  he  there  has  been,  in  our 
country,  no  man  more  eloquent  in  the  pulpit ;  no  man  that 
could  make  a  more  effective  use  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  langaage. 
Clear,  rapid,  discriminating  ;  placing  truth  in  a  few  words  in 
the  light  of  a  sunbeam  ;  rising  often  to  the  highest  flights  of 
oratory  ;  often  exhibiting  the  most  beautiful  poetic  conceptions 
in  language  most  expressive  of  those  conceptions  ;  and  then, 
as  with  a  sledge-hammer,  driving  great  thoughts  through  the 
soul  until  youwere  penetrated  through  and  through  with  them; 
piling  on  arguments  until  you  were  crushed  and  weary  ;  not 
always  equal,  and  sometimes  falling  so  low  that  you  wondered 
where  was  the  great  power  of  the  man — ^but  even  then  in 
what  seemed  to  be  tame,  and  dull,  and  sombre,  like  a  dull  day, 
by  some  new  and  startling  thought  suddenly  illuminating  all 
as  by  a  flash  from  the  heavens — Ac  labored,  too,  for  revivals  of 
religion.  .  I  have  sat  while  he  was  urging  great  thoughts 
through  my  soul  till  I  was  weary  and  could  bear  no  more.  His 
eye  was  then  eloquent.  The  adjusting  of  his  spectacles  was 
eloquent  ;  his  whole  manner  was  eloquent.  He  sought  re* 
vivals  as  the  glorious  triumph  of  the  Gospel ;  and  his  great 
thoughts  and  his  keen  words  were  designed  to  secure  this  re- 
sult. There  has  been  but  one  man  in  this  country  that  under- 
stood the  Saxon  part  of  our  language  as  well  as  Dr.  Beecher 
-*-Daniel  Webster. 

Dr.Brainerd,  whether  he  was  consciousofany  influence  from 
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these  Bonrces  or  not,  carried  much  of  all  this  into  his  subse- 
quent life  ;  and  his  style  of  public  speaking  was  formed  much 
on  these  models.  He  would  have  risen  high  in  the  profession 
which  he  bad  first  chosen.  He  had  been  endowed  with  those 
talents  which  we  naturally  associate  with  the  best  efforts  at 
the  bar — a  deep  knowledge  of  human  nature  ;  a  quick  percep- 
tion of  the  point  at  issue  ;  power  of  disentangling  that  from 
all  other  points  ;  skill  in  debate  ;  abundance  of  illustration 
-and  of  anecdote  ;  the  power  of  perceiving  the  weak  points 
of  an  adversary  and  the  strong  points  of  his  own  cause  ;  keen- 
ness of  sarcasm  and  invective,  if  necessary;  the  power  of  anti- 
cipating the  point  of  defence  of  an  adversary  ;  readiness  in 
-summoning  to  his  memory  all  that  he  knew  ;  and  a  power  sel- 
dom equalled  of  showing  the  heinousness  of  guilt,  and  the  evils 
*o{  a  violation  of  law. 

Dr.  Brainerd's  power  eminently  was  that  of  a  public  speak- 
•er — a  public  speaker  in  regular  and  set  discourses,  but  per- 
haps more  strikingly  in  debate.    His  early  opportunities  of 
:8choIarship  had  not  been  great,  and  the  state  of  his  health  and 
>his  abundant  public  duties  and  his  active  life  had  prevented 
Ihis  greatly  enlarging  his  scholarship.    He  had,  indeed,  by 
treading,  by  observation,  by  conversation,  stpred  his  mind  with 
:a  great  amount  of  information  on  the  subjects  most  important 
for  him  to  know  ;  but  it  did  not  pertain,  in  any  remarkable 
•degree,  to  either  scientific  or  literary  subjects.     Of  informa- 
tion to  be  derived  from  the  daily  press,  perhaps  no  man  sur. 
^passed  him  ;  of  information  derived  from  observation  and  a 
keen  sagacity,  there  were  none  of  his  brethren  who  were  his 
•equals.    His  literary  labors  were  mostly  confined,  with  one 
exception,  which  I  shall  have  occasion  to  notice,  to  a  few  ser- 
>mons,  to  a  few  articles  in  our  Quarterly  Review,  and  to  the 
newspaper  press.    To  the  latter,  alike  by  his  taste  and  by  his 
'Conviction  that  in  this  way  truth  could  be  best  promulgated, 
regulating  the  public  mind  and  correcting  public  errors,  he 
contributed  much  ;  and  there  are  few  men,  even  of  those 
'devoted  to  the  newspaper  press,  that  could  reach  the  public 
dn  this  way  in  a  more  timely,  sagacious,  and  effective  manner. 
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As  a  public  speaker,  alike  in  the  pulpit  and  in  deliberative 
bcMlies,  with  no  particular  advantage  of  manner,  but  with 
much,  arising  from  his  nervous  temperament,  that  would  seem 
to  promise  little,  he  yet  had  a  power  which  few  men  possess. 
In  preaching,  he  often  plunged  at  once  into  tbe  middle  of  his 
subject,  and  made  most  direct  and  earnest  appeals  to 
the  reason  and  conscience  ;  in  debate,  he  seized  at 
once  upon  the  real  point  in  question,  and  pressed  that  with 
a  power  of  argument,  with  a  fervor  of  language,  with  an 
amplitude  of  illustration,  and  with  a  severity  of  invective 
and  sarcasm,  if  necessary,  which  few  men  have  ever  exhibited 
in  debate.  His  language  in  his  public  discourses,  whether 
extemporary  or  written,  was  as  nearly  perfect  as  possible  ;  and 
often  his  happiest  eflforts — eflforts  seldom  surpassed — were  in 
extemporary  address.  No  man  could  u^e  the  English  language 
better ;  from  the  lips  of  no  one  could  fall  more  pertinent  and 
fit  words ;  more  complete  sentences  ;  more  beautiful  figures  ; 
more  striking  illustrations.  In  description,  in  statement,  in 
ailment,  in  warning,  in  appeal,  in  invective,  his  language 
presented  the  best  forms  of  our  Anglo-Saxon  tongue.  Often 
in  a  public  assembly — ^in  such  a  vast  concourse  as  was  assem- 
bled in  the  great  hall  in  1857 — when  the  interest  of  the  meet- 
ing languished,  a  few  words  from  him  roused  the  vast  assem- 
bly ;  when  the  course  of  things  was  taking  an  unprofitable 
direction,  a  few  remarks  from  him,  with  no  reflection  cast  on 
others,  changed  the  current  of  remark  and  feeling,  and  gave 
in  a  moment,  a  new  aspect  to  the  course  of  things. 

When  he  fell  so  suddenly  by  death,  there  occurred  that  of 
which  the  prophet  Isaiah  speaks  as  a  great  public  calamity, when 
God  takes  away  ^  the  eloquent  orator  ;"  or,  as  it  is  expressed 
more  appropriately  in  the  margin,  and  with  an  eminent  adapt- 
edness  to  his  case,  ^^theskiU/td  (/speech,^'  Isa.  iii,  3.  No 
words  could  better  describe  Dr.  Brainerd's  eloquence  than  to 
say  that  he  was  "  skillful  of  speech  ;"  none  could  better  rep- 
resent the  impression  which  his  eloquence  made  on  his  hear- 
ers. No  man  could  hear  him,  in  his  happiest  moods,  with- 
out being  impressed  with  the  force  and  beauty  of  our  own 
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English  tongue,  and  the  greatness  of  the  endowment  of  being 
able  to  speak  in  such  words  for  truth  and  for  God. 

For  the  endowment  of  being  "skillful  of  speech"  is  one  of 
God's  great  gifts  to  man ;  one  of  the  noblest  and  tbemost.mar- 
velous  of  our  talents ;  one  which,  as  much  as  any  other,  alike 
in  the  original  power  and  in  the  highest  forms  of  that  power, 
shows  the  Creator's  greatness  and  wisdom.  No  philosopher 
has  been  able  to  explain  how  man  at-  first  learned  to  speak  ; 
none  could  teach  man  to  speak  if  God  had  not  taught  Adam ; 
none  who  deny  the  miraculous  agency  of  the  Creator  can  ex- 
plain how  it  is. 

And  it  is  worthy  of  such  an  origin  as  it  had.  Alike  in  the 
daily  intercourse  of  life,  in  our  business,  in  our  enjoyments, 
and  in  all  the  great  purposes  of  Divine  Providence  in  the  ad- 
vancement of  the  interests  of  the  world,  it  shows  itself  worthy 
of  such  an  origin.  For  speech  has  been  connected  with  all  the 
purposes  of  justice.  It  has  been  a  prime  agent  in  the  defence 
of  liberty.  It  has  been  identified  with  the  triumphs  of  reli- 
gion and  the  salvation  of  souls.  Speech  in  the  Senate  house  ; 
speech  in  the  hall  of  justice  ;  speech  before  a  battle  ;  speech 
in  a  pulpit  has  been  identified  with  all  the  triumphs  of  justice, 
liberty  and  religion  in  the  world.  There  is  no  power  like  the 
power  of  Demosthenes,  Cicero, Burke,  Chatham,  Webster.  It 
sways  the  passions,  and  the  will,  and  the  intellect,  and  the  im. 
aginations  of  men,  as  the  trees  of  the  forest  are  moved  by  the 
Blighty  winds,  and,  more  than  to  the  power  of  arras  in  battle, 
is  the  progress  of  the  world  to  be  traced  to  the  power  of  lan- 
guage. 

It  is  most  noble,  and  reaches  its  highest  and  most  distinct 
results,  when  employed  in  proclaiming  the  Gospel  to  men. 
The  pulpit  is  its  loftiest  place,  and  there  the  purposes  of  God 
in  speech  are  most  signally  accomplished.  In  defending  the 
truth  of  God,  in  proclaiming  his  will,  in  publishing  the  great 
facts  of  redemption,  in  persuading  men  to  turn  from  sin,  in 
making  known  the  realities  of  eternity,  in  inviting  a  lost  race 
to  the  cross — that  is  its  highest  office  and  its  sublimest  em- 
ployment.   Paul  on  Mars'  Hill,  in  proclaiming  the  Gospel,  was 
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greater  than  Demosthenes  thundering  against  Phillip  ;  Whit- 
field at  the  collieries,  was  greater  in  the  results  of  his  speaking, 
than  Burke  in  the  splendors  of  Westminster  Hall  on  the  trial 
of  Warren  Hastings,  or  than  Patrick  Henry  when  he  sum- 
moned the  American  colonies  to  freedom. 

The  success  of  Dr.  Brainerd  as  a  pastor  depended  not  only 
on  the  character  of  his  preaching,  but,  ia  a  large  degree,  on 
his  character  as  a  man.  His  frank,  open,  genial  manners  ;  the 
fact  that  he  was  accessible  at  all  times  ;  his  affability  ;  the  in- 
terest which  he  took  in  the  wants  of  others ;  his  sympathy  with 
the  poor,  the  sick,  and  the  bereaved  ;  his  happy  addresses  on 
funeral  occasions  ;  and  especially  his  appreciation  of  the  feel- 
ing, the  aspirations,  and  the  strnggHngs  of  young  men,  con- 
tributed in  an  eminent  degree  to  this,  and,  to  an  unusual  ex- 
tent, he  retained  these  characteristics  in  advancing  years,when 
he  had  reached  a  period  of  three-score.  Prom  any  thing  that 
appears,  his  preaching,  and  his  mode  of  intercourse  with  the 
young,  was  as  attarctive  in  his  ladt  years,  as  it  had  been  at  any 
former  period  of  his  life..  Probably  at  no  period  of  his  life 
were  there  more  young  men,  in  proportion  to  the  whole  num- 
ber in  attendance  on  his  ministry,  than  in  his  last  years,  and  it 
was  one  of  the  things  that  eminently  gladdened  his  heart,  in  ail 
the  discouragements  from  the  position  of  his  church — which  he 
felt  indeed  keenly — th^t  while  numbers  of  his  best  families  were 
removing  in  the  general  tide  that  was,  and  is,  setting  to  other 
parts  of  the  city,  he  was  still  drawing  around  him  the  young, 
the  enterprising,  and  the  prosperous,  just  as  they  were  form- 
ing their  character,  to  sustain  this  ancient  and  venerable 
church. 

Pr.  Brainerd,  as  a  pasror,  had  one  peculiarity  in  his 
labors  and  plans,  which  it  is  not  improper  ,(o  advert  to,  as  it,  in 
his  case,  was  attended  with  m  irke  I  success.  It  was,  that 
while  he  labored  earnestly  for  revivals  of  religion,  and 
relied  on  such  works  of  grace  in  promoting  the  progress 
of  religion,  he  looked  for  the  most  marked  success  at  a  certain 
season  of  the  year.  The  ordinary  labors  of  the  autumn  and 
winter  were  almost  uniformly  followed  by  special   efforts, 
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mostly  in  the  form  of  protracted  meetings,  in  the  close  of  the 
winter,  and  the  beginning  of  the  spring  ;  and  then  he  hoped 
to  gather,  as  in  a  harvest,  the  result  of  the  labors  of  the  year. 
These  efforts  were  almost  aniformly  successful,  and  a  large 
portion  of  those  received  into  the  church,  during  his  ministry 
here,  were  admitted  at  that  season  of  the  year.  At  such 
times  his  own  labors  and  anxieties  were  so  exhausting  as  to 
make,  in  his  case,  the  ordinary  rest  to  which  pastors,  with 
other  men,  look  forward  in  the  Summer  months,  absolutely 
indispensable. 

Dr.  Brainerd  was  a  man  whose  labors  and  influence  could 
not  be  confined  to  his  own  particular  church,  or  to  his  own 
denomination,  or  to  religion  alone.  He  was  not  made  to  be  a 
mere  "  parish  minister,"  and  the  churches  of  onr  own  denom- 
ination here  and  elsewhere,  and  the  cause  of  religion  in  gen- 
eral, and  the  interests  of  patriotism  and  the  country,  owe 
much  to  his  zeal,  his  talents,  his  large  catholic  spirit,  and  his 
patriotism. 

Philadelphia,  and  especially  our  own  denomination,  owes 
mnch  to  his  counsels,  and  to  his  persevering  efforts,  in  the  es- 
tablishment of  the  churches  which  have  been  organized  here 
since  he  became  pastor  of  this  church.* 

*In  his  '*  Quarter  Century"  Sermon,  delivered  nearly  five  vears  ago,  lie 
makes  the  following  reference  among  other  things,  to  what  he  had  done  in 
this  respect: 

*^  During  my  ministry  here,  I  have  been  called  to  deliver  an  address  at 
thelayinz  of  the  corner  stone  of  Calvary  Church,  Olivet  Church,  Walnnt 
Street  Chorch,  W.  P.,  German  Street  Church,  lUsing  Sun  Church,  Norriton 
Church,  Keeseville  Church,  Camden  Church,  O.  S.  Church  at  Bridesburgh, 
Third  Church,  Elizabethtown,  N.  J.,  Central  Church,  Wilmington,  Del., 
Rev.  Mr.  Dunning's  Church,  Baltimore  and  others. 

*'By  order  of  Fresbyterv,  I  organized  Calvary  Church,  Green  Hill  Church, 
Rising  Sun  Church,  Camden  Church.  Beverly  Church,*and  some  others.  I 
was  also  present  in  the  little  circle  wnich  planned  the  establishment  of  the 
Presbyterian  House ;  now  a  treasure  to  our  denomination.  The  Prethyteri- 
an  Quarterly  Review  originated  in  a  council  of  the  late  Dr.  Gilbert,  Dr. 
Parker,  Rev.  Mr.  Barnes,  and  mvself. 

*^  I  have  preached  at  the  instaUation  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Jenkins,  Calvary 
Church ;  Rev.  Dr.  Darling,  Clinton  street;  Rev.  Dr.  Fatton,  Western  Church, 
Rev.  Mr.  Gould,  Norristown ;  Rev.  Mr.  Mears,  Camden ;  Rev.  Mr.  Bliss, 
Beverly ;  Rev.  Mr.  Bva,  Kensington ;  and  of  some  others  which  I  do  not  now 
recall,  as  I  keep  no.journaL  I  have  never  coveted  these  services,  but  have 
always  shrunk  from  them  when  duty  would  permit." 
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The  renovation  of  this  church  was  owing  very  much  to  his 
conviction  of  the  necessity  of  such  renovation,  that  it  might 
maintain  the  position  which  it  had  long  held,  and  to  his  per- 
sonal efforts.* 

The  Green  Sill  charch  had  its  origin  entirely  in  his  convic- 
tions of  the  necessity  of  such  a  charch  in  that  part  of  the  city. 
His  own  residence,  for  seven  years,  owing  to  feeble  health, 
was  in  that  part  of  what  is  now  the  city,  but  what  was 
then  a  suburb,  lying  quite  beyond  the  city,  but  which  he  saw 
would  soon  demand  a  church  of  our  denomination.  The  lot  on 
which  the  church  stands  was  secured  by  him,  and  a  considera- 
ble part  of  the  funds  for  building  the  church,  was  raised  by 
his  own  personal  efforts. f 

To  him  almost  entirely  it  is  owing  that  the  Clinton  street 
church  is  now  connected  with  our  denomination.  It  was 
about  to  pass  from  tbe  congregational  denomination  to  other 
hands,  and  that  it  did  not  pass  to  a  denomination  in  no  way 
connected  with  us,  is  to  be  ascribed  to  his  determination  of 
purpose.  He  formed  the  plan  of  securing  it  jto  our  denomina- 
tion, and  he  and  the  Rev.  Anson  Rood,  by  personal  solicita- 
tions and  efforts,  secured  the  amount  necessary  to  carry  out 
the  purpose. 

The  Calvary  church  owes  its  establishment  much  to  his  efforts, 
and  to  his  counsels,  and  it  may  be  safely  said,  that  if  it  had  not 
been  for  his  efforts,  and  for  his  remarkable  influence  over  men 
of  wealth,  this  enterprise  would  never  have  been  carried 
through.  Forty  meetings  were  held,  sometimes  protracted  to 
a  late  hour  in  the  night,  in  consultation  on  the  plan,  and  in  ef- 
forts to  secure  its  success.  From  those  meetings  he  was  almost 


*  Of  this  he  Bays  in  his  ^^  Quarter  Century"  Sermon. 

"^  When  I  came  to  this  church  edifice  it  ww  bam  like  in  its  aspects.  We  had 
no  Vestibule ;  no  Lecture,  Sunday  School,  nor  Business  rooms.  Our  weekly 
lectures  were  held  in  the  great  dimly-lighted  church ;  our  Sunday  School  in 
the  high  galleries  and  hieh-backed  pews.  We  have  not  dwelt  ^  in  ceiled 
houses,'  and  allowed  the  house  of  our  God'  to  lie  desolate.'  By  the  appro- 
pnatton  of  thirty  thousand  dollars,  all  paid,  you  have  made  this  edifice  wor- 
thy of  the  age  and  the  cause  to  which  it  is  devoted.  "^ 

t  He  says  in  his  '^  Quarter  century"  Sermon,  that  he '  ^are  two  months  of 
Bsccessful  labor  towards  erecting  the  Gothic  edifice  on  Girard  ayenue.' 
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never  absent  ;  and  in  all  that  was  doubtful  about  it,  he  never 
lost  his  confidence  in  it,  or  faltered  in  his  own  purpose  that  it 
should  be  accomplished.     Often  did  his  voice  rouse  and  ani- 
mate those  assembled,  when  desponding  or  doubtful;  and  often 
did  his  appeals,  and  his  ready  wit — even  when  there  was  some 
hazard  of  giving  offence  in  such  appeals — create  new  zeal  in 
the  CMUse.    He  could  say  things  which  others  could  not  have 
said  without  giving  offence.     On  one  occasion,  when  the  whole 
enterprise  seemed  to  hang  in  doubt,  be  rose  and  said  with  deep 
gravity  and  solemnity  :  ^*  Gentlemen,  there  are  certain  chris- 
tian graces  which  those  in  your  condition  have  never  had  the 
privilege  of  exercising.    The  grace  of  submission  in  times  of 
poverty     the  grace  of  a  deep  sense  of  dependence  on  God 
for  your  daily  bread  ;  the  grace  which  they  exercise  who,  at 
the  head  of  a  family,  see  their  children  crying  for  bread;  and 
the  grace  needed  to  sustain  the  heart  in  the  night-watches, 
when  a  man  does  not  know  where  provision  is  to  come  from  to 
»  supply  the   morning  meal — these  and  similar  graces  of  the 
Chrii^tian,  you  have  never  had  the  opportunity  of  exercising  ; 
and  probably  never  will.    The  grace  which  you  are  called- 
upon  to  exercise  is  that  which  arises  from  the  right  use  of  pro- 
perty— from  devoting  it  to  God  in  promoting  his  cause  ;  from 
doing  what  is  necessary  to  be  done  to-secure  the  spread  of  re- 
ligion around  you — and  if  you  do  not  do  this,  the  Lord  have 
mercy  on  your  8ovl8^\    Any  man  might  well  have  hesitated  as 
to  what  would  be  the  effect  of  such  an  appeal.    Prom  some 
men  it  would  have  been  received  with  cold  silence,  or  would 
have  stirred  up  wrath.    There  was,  indeed;  at  the  close  of 
thissingular  speech,  a  momentarysilence,  and  then  all  present 
burst  out  into  a  loud  laugh — and  his  object  was  accomplished. 

To  his  efforts,  also,  associated  with  the  members  of  this 
church  and  congregation,  it  is  owing  that  the  German  Street 
church  has  been  completed,  and  has  been  retained  to  our  de- 
nomination, and  at  the  time  of  his  death  he  had  projected  a  new 
enterprise  in  the  extreme  South-eastern  part  of  the  city,  with 
an  ultimate  reference  to  the  establishment  of  a  church. 

Dr.  Brainred,  though  he  was  a  decided  Galvinist  in  his  doo- 
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trinal  views,  and  a  thorough  Presbyterian  Id  his  convictions  on 
the  proper  mode  of  the  organization  and  govemmeDt  of  the 
church  ;  and  though  in  all  that  long  conflict  which  has  been 
waged  with  the  other  *  Branch'  of  our  denominatioa — alike  in 
the  trial  of  Dr.  Beecher,  for  heresy,  when  he  was  associated 
with  him  as  a  preacher;  in  the  debates  of  the  General  Assembly 
previous  to  the  division,  of  which  he  was  a  member;*  in  the 
division  of  the  church  in  1838  ;  and  in  all  the  long  period 
since,  now  nearly  thirty  years,  he  has  been  thoroughly  identi- 
fied, on  the  firmest  conviction  of  truth  and  justice,  with  our 
branch  of  the  church,  true  to  its  rights,  to  it  principles,  and  to 
its  interests,  yet  he  was  not  a  bigoted  roan,  or  a  man  who  re- 
garded all  the  interests  of  truth,  of  religion,  and  of  humanity, 
as  confined  to  his  own  denomination.    In   the  Temperance 
cause  :  in  Union  Prayer  meetings;  in  promoting  the  interests 
of  religion  in  general  ;  in  public  matters,  he  did  not  make  it  a 
subject  of  enquiry  whether  they  were  controlled  by  Presby- 
terians, or  whether   his   own  denomination   was  to  acquire 
strength  or  credit  as  being  prominent  in  such  public  move- 
ments.   As  long  as  the  great  prayer  meetings  in  Jayne's  Hall 
shall  be  remembered.  Dr.  Brainerd  will  be  remembered  as 
having,  with  that  holy  man  of  the  Bapti^^t  denomination,  Dr. 
Kennard,  and  Dudley  Tyng,  of  the  Episcopal,  both  now  with 
him  before   the  throne  of  the  same  Saviour,  contributed  as 
much  as  anv  other  man  to  the  interest  and  the  success  of  the 
meeting. 

It  occurred  before  his  death  that  there  was  an  opportunity  of 
evincing,  in  a  manner  such  as  there  has  never  before  been  an 
opportunity  of  evincing,  the  love  of  country;  an^  in  that 
fearful  struggle  of  four  years,  all  that  was  the  proper  fruit 
of  his  early  training,  and  of  the  Puritan  doctrine  which  he  had 
been  taught  to  believe,  and  all  that  was  generous,  large-hearted 

*  He  was  a  member  of  the  General  Assembly  in  May,  1S66,  the  year  be- 
fore the  "  Exclading  Acts,"  leading  to  the  division  of  the  chnrch  were  passed. 
His  being  a  member  of  the  Assembly  that  year  was  the  immediate  occasion 
of  his  being  employed  during  the  Sammer  as  a  stated  supply  in  the  Pine 
Street  church,  which  resulted  in  his  being  called  to  the  cnurch  as  its  Fas- 
tor. 
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and  patriotic  in  hia  nature,  was  fully  developed.    He  felt,  as 
few  even  then  felt,  that  all  that  was  dear  to  liberty  was  at 
stake.    He  felt  more  keenly  than  moat  men  feel   the  evil  of 
treason  and  rebellion.    He  appreciated  in  the  highest  degree 
the  blessings  of  liberty  for  which  our  fathers  fought  in   the 
war  of  Independance,  and  anticipated  with  more  apprehension 
than  most  men  did  the  evils  which  would  result  if  the  rebellion 
should  be  successful.    He  was  not  formed   to  be  a  military 
man,  and  he  was  too  old,  and  his  health  too    much  impaired, 
even  if  his  position  had  not  prevented  it,tojoininthe  active  de- 
fence of  his  country.    But  he  could  defend  by   his  eloquent 
appeals  the  righteous  cause;  he  could  denounce  in  such  burn- 
ing words  as  few  men  could  use  the.  evils    of  treason  and   re- 
bellion; he  could  stimulate  and  animate  his  own   people  in 
sustaining  the  government;  he  could  encourage  his  own  young 
men  to  give  themselves  to  the  service  of  their   country;  he 
could  counsel  and  animate  them  as  they  left  their  homes  for  the 
field  of  strife,  perhaps  not  to  return  again;  he  could  meet  the 
soldier  on  his  way  to  the  battle-field  at  the  '^Refreshment 
Room,"  and  encourage  him  in  his   purpose,  and  could   greet 
him  again  on  his  return,  weary,  or  sick,  or  wounded,  and  min- 
ister   to  his   wants;  and  he  could  visit  the  great  hospitals   of 
our  city,  as  a  minister  of  consolation  to'  impart  comfort  to  the 
wounded,  the  sick,  and  the  dying.     And  it  was  done  ;  done  as 
this  work  was  done  by  no  other  pastor  in  this  city.    For  four 
years  he  was  under  as  i,n tense  excitement  as  his  physical  frame 
could  bear: — an  excitement  unintermittedby  day  and  by  night, 
wearing  on  his  exhausted  nervous  system,  perhaps  hastening 
the  event  which  we  mourn    to-day.    From  this  intense  ex- 
citement he  found  no  rest,  no  intermission — until  that  eventful 
night  when  the  news  ran  through  the   city  that  "General  Lee 
and  his  army  had  surrendered."    Then  thousands  crowded  the 
streets.    Then  the  sound  of  joy  and  rejoicing  was  heard  every 
where.    Then  tears  of  joy  flowed  freely.     Then  men  met  men 
as  they  had  not  done  for  four  years  before.    Then,  in  as  sub- 
lime a  scene  as  our  .country  has  witnesed,  thousands  of  voices 
spontaneously  joined  in  front  of  the  building  where  the  Decla* 
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ration  of  Independence  was  made,  in  singing  to  Old  HurKk^fiSL,,  ,w 

"Praise  Grod  from  whom  all  blessings  flow,'' 

and  then — who  conid  have  done  it  more  appropriately  than  he — 
Dr.  Brainerd  led  the  vast  multitude  in  expressing  thanks  to 
God. 

Beyond  his  newspaper  labors,  a  few  sermons,  a  few  tracts 
and  a  few  articles  in  our  Presbyterian  Quarterly — of  which,  he 
was  one  of  the  founders,  and  of  which  he  continued  to  be  one 
of  the  editors  to  the  time  of  his  death,  Dr.  Brainerd's  published 
productions  are  not.numerous.  It  is  remarkable,  and  it  was 
singularly  appropriate,  that  the  only  literary  work  of  consider- 
able magnitude  in  which  he  engaged,  was  the  Life  of  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Brainerd  family,  who  was  comparatively  unknown, 
and  who  died  seventy  years  since:  a  modest,  earnest,  humble, 
patient,  and  laborious  missionary.  The  name  of  J9at7tc{  Brain- 
erd was  known  as  far  as  that  of  any  man  in  modern  times  who 
has  engaged  in  the  work  of  missions.  That  name  has  been 
most  influential  in  promoting  the  present  movement  in  the 
work  of  converting  the  world.  More  than  perhaps  by  any 
other  man,  the  character  of  Henry  Martyn  had  been  formed, 
and  his  zeal  awakened,  by  the  character  and  life  of  David 
Brainerd.  But  the  name  of  e/b^n,  his  brother  and  his  succes- 
sor, not  less  pious  and  devoted  to  his  Master's  cause,  was  little 
known.  He  had  labored  in  obscurity ;  he  had  not  been  remark- 
ably successful  in  his  work  among  the  Indians;  he  had  become 
an  humble  pastor  in  an  obscure  church;  and  he  had  died  with 
no  one  as  yet  to  record  his  worth,  and  to  perpetuate  the  record 
of  his  labors. 

It  occurred  to  Dr.  Brainerd  to  endeavor  to  rescue  from  for- 
getfulness  what  could  be  recovered  respecting  his  life  and  la- 
bors, and  to  ht>ld  him  up,  also,  as  an  example  to  the  church 
and  the  world.  To  this  work  he  gave  the  leisure  of  the  last  years 
of  his  life.  On  that  work  he  bestowed  a  great  amount  of  la- 
bor, in  correspondence  and  in  traveling,  and  gathered  all  that 
there  was  to  be  gathered,  alike  in  this  country  and  in  Europe, 
in  memory  of  a  man  little  known,  and  over  whose  remains  for 
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nearly  seventy  years  there  was  not  even  a  stone  to  mark  the 
place  of  his  re&t;  for  whom,  as  Dr.  Brainard  remarked/'no  Ga- 
zette heralded  bis  departure,  no  orator  gave  him  an  eulogy, 
and  no  generous  appreciation  raised  him  a  monument."* 

This  work,  most  happily  executed,  and  which  furnishes  a 
ground  for  regret  that  its  author  gave  no  more  to  the  world 
through  the  press,  might  be  appropriately  considered  as  the 
biography  of  three  men  of  rare  piety  and  usefulness.  David 
Brainerd,  a  sketch  of  whose  life  is  necessarily  given  to  prepare 
the  way  for  the  notice  of  his  brother  and  successor,  John^  the 
obscure  and  unknown,  but  faithful  missionary  ;  and  the  au- 
thor himadf.  Some  of  Dr.  Brainerd's  best  thoughts,  and  some, 
of  the  happiest  specimens  of  his  writing,  and  specimens  that 
will  compare  favorably  with  any  others  found  in  our  best  wri- 
ters, occur  in  that  volume.  As  a  specimen  of  his  style  and 
manner,  and  as  an  illustration  of  the  remark  which  I  have 
just  made,  I  will  copy  a  single  paragraph,  alike  for  its  own 
beauty,  and  for  the  justness  of  its  reflections. 

"  In  moving  into  the  future,  it  is  the  destiny  of  man  to  move 
into  relative  darkness.  Every  individual  human  advance  is 
an  adventure  in  paths  dim,  difficult,  and  perilous,  never  yet 
trodden  ;  an  experiment  of  labors  and  perils  not  yet  endured, 
of  responsibilities  yet  to  be  discharged,  and  of  aims  and  eleva- 
tions yet  to  be  surmounted.  No  wonder  that  in  these  circum- 
stances man  looks  around  him  to  inquire  *  Has  any  one  map- 
ped out  the  way  ?  Has  any  one  successfully  threaded  the  dif- 
ficult and  dreary  paths  7  Has  any  one  borne  the  labors  and 
overcome  the  dangers  7  Has  any  one  scaled  the  heights,  and 
laid  his  hand  on  the  proffered  prize  ?' 

'*  The  martial  spirit  is  kept  alive  by  the  great  names  and 
achievments  of  its  heroes :  its  Caosars,  Wellingtons,  and  Napo* 
leons.  Science  renews  its  energy  in  commuoion  with  the 
names  of  its  Galileos,  Locke8,and  Newtons.  Men  are  brave  to 
strike  for  human  freedom  under  the  shelter  of  the  great  ex- 
amples of  Hampden,  Cromwell,  and  Washington.    The  bio- 

*Life  of  John  Brainard,  pp.  484, 435. 
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grapbies  of  the  eminent  dead  not  only  famish  illastrations  of 
what  the  living  may  be,  and  do,  and  dare  ;  they  not  only  lift 
men  above  the  crowd  to  a  higher  estimate  of  human  capacity 
and  power  ;  they  do  more  through  the  social  principles  by 
which  one  is  set  to  imitate  the  good  works  which  he  contem- 
plates in  others.  The  church  of  God  has  always  availed  itself 
of  these  principles  of  our  nature  ;  and  while  war  has  cherish- 
ed its  heroes,  and  science  its  devotees,  Christianity  has  wisely 
embalmed  the  memory  of  her  great  teachers,  her  saints,  land 
her  martyrs.  It  is  well,  it  is  so  ;  for,  however  dwarfed  may 
be  the  present  age  in  any  grace  or  attainment,  the  true  and 
growing  christian  can  find  solace,  sympathy,  and  companion- 
ship with  the  more  excellent  men  and  things  of  the  past/'  pp. 
10,11.* 

It  was  also  a  remarkable — can  we  suppose  it  to  have  been 
otherwise  than  a  Providental  arrangement — that  the  last  public 
service  of  Dr.  Brainerd  should  have  had  reference  to  the 
name  which  he  himself  bore,  and  that  it  should  have  oc- 
curred in  the  very  place,  "The  Porks  of  the  Delaware,'^ 
where  these  brothers — David  and  John  whose  memory  he  had 
thus  contributed  to  perpetuate  and  embalm,  had  successively 
labored.  A  church  had  been  founded  at  Easton,t  called  the 
"  Brainerd  church,"  in  honor  of  the  labors  of  David  Brainerd , 
and  he  was  invited  to  address  the'^Brainerd  Missionary  Society" 
in  that  church.  It  was  his  closing  work  on  earth.  Feeble, 
then;  with  a  trembling  frame;  with  a  voice  so  weak  as  scarcely 
to  be  audible  ;  under  the  influence  of  a  state  of  body  which 
was  in  a  few  weeks  to  remove  him  from  earth,  he  performed 
his  last  public  services  there  on  earth,  and  finished  the  labors 
of  a  life  spent  in  eminent  usefulness  in  the  church  of 
God.J 


*  For  Bimilar  spectmens  of  beautiful  writing,  and  of  valuable  sentiments, 
1  may  refer  to  pp.  SS-91  ;  93-95  ;  102,  103  ;  122. 

f  On  the  Mtsmonary  Field  of  David  Brainerd. 

^'that  sermon  has  been  published  under  the  title,  *'  The  last  sermon  of 
the  Rev.  Thomas  Brainerd,  D.  D."  It  is  on  the  text,  *<  Let  no  man  despise 
thj  youth." 
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Like  David  Brainerd,  afid  like  most  of  bis  family,  he  was  a 
man  subject  to  depression  of  spirits  ;  and  he  apprehended 
mach,  as  his  own  father  had  saiFered  much,  in  the  closing  scene 
of  life.  He  apprehended  paralysis,  perhaps  months  or  years 
of  helplessness,  and  at  the  same  time  months  or  years  of  mental 
darkness  and  depression.  From  both  these  he  was  mercifully 
preserved.  In  a  moment,  almost  in  the  twinkling  of  an  eye, 
without  any  thing  unusual  to  excite  apprehension  or  alarm, 
without  pain,  without  consciousness,  he  was  taken  from  earth 
to  heaven.  Could  the  warmest  affection  for  him  have  ordered 
the  circumstances  of  his  death  more  mercifully  or  kindly  7* 

I  trust  that  it  will  not  be  regarded  as  inappropriate,  in  conclu- 
sion, to  refer,  in  a  word,  to  my  own  personal  feelings,  and  my 
own  sense  of  loss,  when  he  was  so  suddenly  taken  away.  Never 
before  have  I  so  felt  that  I  stood  alone  on  the  shores  of  the 
great  ocean  of  eternity,  as  I  felt  then,  and  why  should  not  the 
personal  friendship  of  so  many  years  be  allowed  to  utter  its 
feelings,  in  sympathy  with  a  mourning  congregation,  on  an  occa- 
sion like  this  ? 

Why  should  not  the  memory  of  other  days  come  over  my 
soul  here?  Why  should  I  not  speak  of  the  loss  which 
I  have  sustained  as  well  as  you?  Why  should  I  not 
be  permitted,  while  I  speak  of  his  public  life,  also  to  bear 
my  testimony  to  him  as  a  warm  hearted,  true,  generous, 
sincere,  and  affectionate  friend?.  For,  for  an'  unusual  period 
in  human  life — for  thirty  years — we  were  united  in  such  inti- 
macy and  friendship  as  rarely  exists  on  earth,  and  is  Btill 
more  rarely  prolonged  for  such  a  period  : — for  we  lived  and 
labored  side  by  side;  we  took  sweet  counsel  together;  we  trav- 
eled together ;  we  prayed  together  ;  we  rejoiced  together  ; 
we  mourned  together.  We  had  no  envies,  jealousies,  or  heart- 
burnings, and  there  was  nothing  to  be  forgiven  on  either  side 
when  he  died.  We  rejoiced  each  in  the  success  of  the  other  as 
if  it  were  his  own  success — for  it  was  success  in  the  cause 
which  we  both  loved,  and  in  the  advancement  of  that  Master's 

*  He  died  at  Scranton,  PeniuiylTania,  August  21, 1S66. 
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kingdom  which  we  were  both  endeavoring  to  promote.  When 
he  was  buried,!  felt  as  if  half  of  myself  was  in  that  coffin,  and 
was  committed  to  that  grave— how  could  I  help  it?  I  have 
younger  friends  among  my  brethren,  dear  to  my  heart,  and  se- 
curing daily  more  and  more  my  affections,  but  you  must  ap- 
proach the  period  where  the  ominous  number  "  threescore  and 
ten"  is  not  remote,  to  understand  how  a  man  feels  when  the 
friend  of  thirty  years — and  such  a  friend — is  committed  to  the 
tomb. 


abt.  v.— notes  on  difficult  passages  of  scripture. 

By  Ret.  F&bderxo  A.  Adams,  Orange  N.  J. 

Mark  xyi,  3,  4;  ''^Who  shall  roll  us  away  the  stone  from  the  door?  and 
when  they  looked  they  saw  that  the  stone  was  rolled  away,  for  (j'dpi) 
it  was  rery  great." 

The  question  is  :  what  does  the  "for"  here  connect  ?  Follow- 
ing our  translation,  it  cannot  connect  the  statement  that  it  was 
rolled  away  with  the  assertion  that  it  was  very  great:  its 
greatness  not  being  a  natural  cause,  or  condition  of  its  being 
rolled  away,  but  rather  the  contrary.  And  so  for  want  of  a  bet- 
ter re80urce,it  has  been  interpreted  as  connecting  back  to  "who 
shall  roll," — and  in  conformity  with  this  many  of  our  Bibles 
have  the  intervening  words:  "and  when  they  looked,"— etc.  in- 
closed in  parenthesis.  This  is  harsh  and  satisfies  no  careful 
reader.  Bloomfield,  who  is  good  at  recognizing  dif&culties,has 
stated  the  case  so  briefly,  that  it  is  well  perhaps  to  bring  the 
question  forward  in  his  words. 

"The  commentators  have  been  not  a  little  perplexed  with 
this  clause,  because  it  cannot  be  referred  to  what  immediately 
precedes.  To  remove  thid  difficulty,  some  would  take  the  x^P 
in  the  sense  oiSr\.    That  however  is  too  much  a  "device  for 
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the  nonce."    It  is  better  with  some  commentators  to  soppose 
that  the  word  refers,  not  to  the  clause  which  immediately  pre- 
ceded, but  to  the  one  before  that,  ^Who  shall  rcUy*'  Ac;  the 
intermediate  words  being  regarded  as  parenthetical.    Yet  the 
construction  will  not  admit  of  the  parenthesis,  and    thus   the 
difficulty  remains  in  its  full  force,  and  nothing  would  seem  to 
remove  it  but  to  transpose  the  words,  as  is  done  by  Newcome 
and  Wakefield.  But  for  that  there  is  little*  authority;  and  what 
may  be  allowable  in  forming  translations,  is  not  so  in  editing 
the  words  of  an  original.    I  cannot  but  think  that  the  "for''  has 
reference  to  some  clause  omitted:  not  indeed  that  which  Whit- 
ty,  U-rotius  and   BosenmUller  too    arbitrarily    suppose,  'and 
this  happened  luckily  for  them;'  but  to  something  that  may  be 
supplied  from  both  the  preceding    sentences,"  &c.    The  com- 
mentator has  here  been  brought,  by  stress  of  common  sense, 
in  sight  of  the  true  solution;  but  he  need  not  supply  any  thing 
from  the  preceding  sentences,  but  only  translate  the  Greek 
that  is  before  him.    If  the  reader  will  accept  without  offence 
the  Greek  inversion,  he  may  read  the  translation  thus:    ''And 
looking  up  they  see  with  surprise  that  rolled  away  is  the  stone, 
for  it  was  very  great."    Note  the  present  tense  for  the  past  to 
give  life  to  the  picture;  note  also  the  in  version,  as  emphasizing^ 
the  fact;  and  then  pass  on  to  the  words  "  they  see  with  surprise," 
oflFered  as  the  translation  of  osaapovtxi.  This  word  is  the  key  of  the 
passage,  and  the  proposed  translation  must  be  justified.      Tho 
verb  oeoopioD  is  derived  from  oeoapo^^  a  religious  commissioner 
or  ambassador,  sent  by  a  particular  state  to  represent  that  state 
in  the  common  religious  rites  at  the  great  games,  or  other 
general  assemblies  of  the   Greeks; — and   his  performance  of 
that  duty  was  expressed  by  this  word.    Now  such  a  commis- 
sioner in  his  ambassage  saw  wonderful  things;  he  saw   the 
most  famous  men,  the  noblest  pageants,  and  the  highest  per- 
formances that  were  seen  in  all  Greece, — that  isj  in  the  whole 
world.    And  when  he  came  home  he  would  have  much  to  tell 
of  the  wonderful  things  he  had  seen;  and  his  citizens,  doubtless, 

*  Query;  Is  there  any  aathority  at  all  ? 
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who  had  not  the  daily  papers,  and  spent  their  time  in  nothing 
else  but  either  to  tell  or  to  hear  some  new  thing,  would  regard 
him  chiefly  in  the  light  of  a  sight-seer.  The  verb,  then 
which  expressed  his  particular  duty>  must  of  necessity  pass 
over  into  the  meaning,  to  see  as  something  great  and  noble, 
to  see  with  wonder,  or  surprise* 

But  did  not  others  also  see  these  great  sights  ?  Yes;  but 
the  much  more.    He  was    the  most  honored  guest, 

clothed  in  splendor,  observed  of  all  observers;  he  had  the  best 
seat  at  every  assemblage,  and  the  best  sight  of  every  thing 
that  passed;  hence  it  is  his  sight-seeing  in  distinction  from  all 
others  that  gives  the  hint  for  the  formation  of  the  verb. 

Now  Mark,  in  writing  his  narrative,    has  something  in  his 

mind  that  calls  for  that  word,  when  he  says  *'  they  saw"  etc  : 

what  was  that  thing  ?    We  reply,  loonder,  or  surprise]  and  "for" 

connects  this  word  with  the  clause  that  follows,-^the  cause  of 

the  surprise, 

Mark  zi:  13 — 15:  And  seeiiiff  a  fi^tree  afiu*  off  having  leaves,  lie  came  if 
haplr  he  might  find  anything  thereon:  and  when  he  came  to  it  he  found  noth- 
ing bat  leaves;  for  (yap)  the  time  of  ^^  (KOLipoi  6yxtoy)  was  not  yef. 
And  Jesua  answered  and  said  Hnto  it,  No  man  eat  fruit  of  thee  hereafter 
forever! 

On  this  passage  three  questions  arise*  The  first  is  ;  what 
was  the  design  or  meaning  of  the  whole  transaction.  On  this 
we  shall  not  dwell,  longer  than  to  indicate  in  the  fewest  words, 
the  view  of  Olshausen,  which  seems  quite  satisfactory  ;  name- 
ly, that  our  Saviour  with  his  mind  burdened  in  these  last  days 
with  the  thoughts  of  the  people's  wickedness  and  coming  doom 
saw  in  this  fig  tree,  as  he  came  to  it  and  found  nothing  but 
leaves  when  he  had  looked  for  figs,  a  striking  instance  of  un- 
firuitfulness,  and  relieved  his  burdened  mind  by  pronouncing 
an  instant  doom  upon  it. 

We  pass  to  the  two  questions  that  remain  ;  both  of  verbal 
interpretation  ;  first  the  meaning  of  "  the  time  of  figs,"  second 
the  connexion  of  "  for."  Does  the  "  time  of  figs,"  then,  mean 
the  time  when  the  figs  are  seen  growing  on  the  tree^  or  the  time 
when  they  are  taken  from  the  tree,  i.  e.  harvest  time.    Here 

the  commentations  divide.    Without  discussicm,  we  say  (a)  it 

48 
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may  mean  harvest  time  ;  for  the  words  are  so  nsed  elsewhere 
as  quoted  by  Bloomfield  ;  and  (b)  it  must  mean  harvest  time, 
because  it  cannot  mean  the  other.  The  proof  of  this  is  that 
our  Saviour  went  to  the  tree  for  figs,  which  he  would  not  hare 
done  if  it  had  not  been  a  time  for  figs  to  be  on  the  tree.  An- 
other proof  is,  that  so  understood,  the  narration  conforms  to 
the  facts.  The  time  of  the  transaction  was  early  spring  ;  the 
first  harvest  of  figs  was  in  early  summer  ;  therefore  the  time 
of  figs  had  not  come,  and  if  we  understand  the  Bible  to  say  so, 
we  shall  understand  the  thing  as  it  was.  Further,  there  were 
leaves  on  the  tree,  for  the  narrative  says  so  ;  but  the  fruit 
of  the  fig  tree  starts  as  soon  as  the  leaves,  as  all  authorities 
assure  us.  Now  if  the  leaves  had  started,  it  was  time  for 
the  fruit  on  that  tree  to  have  started,  if  there  was  to  be 
any  fruit  on  it  at  all.  To  understand  the  passage  as  say- 
ing that  it  was  not  time  for  the  fruit  to  be  seen  on  the  tree 
would  be  to  make  it  say  what  was  not  conformed  to  fact.  We 
translate  the  passage,  therefore,  ^  for  the  harvest  time  of  figs 
had  not  come." 

Next,  what   does  yap  connect.    Jesus  found  nothing  but 

leaves,  for  the  time  of  harvest  had  not  come.    From  the  fact 

that  Jesus  came  for  food  and  found  none,  and  from  the  uttered 

'  and  executed  curse,  we  are  led  to  see  his  disappointment  and 

displeasure  at  the  moment  when  he  "  found  pothing." 

Does  not  yap  connect  its  clause  with  this  implication 
of  displeasure  7  If  the  harvest  time  had-  passed  there 
would  have  been  no  disappointment,  for  there  would  have 
been  no  expectation.  The  fact  that  the  harvest  had  not  pass- 
ed, justified  the  disappointment,  and  is  expressed  in  the  text 
as  the  cause  of  it.  He  found  nothing  and  was  displeased,  for 
no  fruit  had  been  harvested. 

Such  an  interpretation  is  not  dmng  violence  to  Greek  usage. 
Bee  Matt,  xxvii.,  23,  and  the  same  thing  in  Mark  xvi.  IS.  When 
the  people  cried  out  ;  "  Crucify  him,''  Pilate  said  to  them, 
"  For  {yap)  what  evil  hath  he  done  ?"  Our  translators,  wisely 
accommodating  their  rendering  to  the  English  form  of  thought 
and  speech,  say  :  ^  Why,  what  evil  had  be  done  ?"    The  yap 
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connecte  its  clause  back  to  an  objection  to  the  demand  not 
expressed.  See  abo  Acts  xiii.,  35,  36 :  ''  Thou  shaltnot  suf- 
fer tbine  Holy  One  to  see  corruption.    Fcr  David fell 

in  sleep  and  was  laid  unto  his  fathers."  Here  we  must  mentallj 
supply  before  y^9  "  ^^^  ^^^^  prophecy  was  not  fulfilled  to 
David."    For  David,  Ac. 

Matt,  xxvi.,  45,  Mark  xiv,  41 :  ''  Sleep  on  now  (to  Xomcr) 
and  take  your  rest."  This  pbrase  has  fared  very  hard  with 
commentators.  In  speaking  of  it  one  needs  to  use  special  care 
not  to  be  entangled  in  the  multitude  of  things  that  have  been 
said.  We  will  take  a  single  one  of  the  translations  that  have 
been  offered,  and  which  has  been  rejected  by  high  authority* 
Lange,  after  introducing  more  than  a  dozen  commentators  and 
quoting  their  opinions,  does  not  adopt  any  one  of  them,  nor 
does  he  translate  or  interpret  the  passage,  but  leaves  it 
quite  afloat.  He  introduces  Grulich,  however,  who  brings  for- 
ward the  following  translation,  only  to  reject  it :  "Sleep  and 
take  your  rest  in  future,  when  ye  shall  have  more  security  f 
**  but  this,"  adds  Grulich,  "  Would  not  be  to  XonovJ^  This  is 
definite  and  incisive,  and  though  only  an  empty  dictum,  it  has 
the  merit  of  bringing  us  back  from  fancies  to  the  words  of  the 
text.  What  is  the  meaning,  then,  of  this  phrase  ?  It  means 
whaJt  ia  Irfty  relating  always  to  some  whole  dready  in  the  mind,, 
a  part  of  which  is  in  some  way  already  mentally  disposed  of  • 
this  is  "  the  rest,"  or  '*  what  is  left."  When  applied  to  timOi 
it  means  the  time  that"  is  left,"  the  Aiture  reckoned  from  some 
moment  that  divides  it  from  the  time  that  went  before.  That 
dividing  moment  is  the  present,  either  actual  or  historical.  It 
therefore  means,  when  applied  to  time,  hereafter  in  one  of  its 
two  meanings,  sometime  in  the  fviwre^  or,  oQ  throfogh  the  fvr 
turty  equivalent  to  henc^orth.  So  much  for  the  nature  of  the 
word,  and  its  root  in  the  human  mind.  Now  for  its  use.  Oyrus^ 
in  Xenophon,  says  to  a  company  of  newly  conquered  subjects: 
"  Thus  far  {rvv)  you  have  saved  your  lives  by  yielding  obe« 
dience  to  me  ;  hereafter  {to  Xotndr)  it  shall  be  my  care,  &o. 
In'  Herodotus  \ve  read  that  a  certain  river  had  the  insolence 
to  carry  away  one  of  the  king's  horses  who  tried  to  swim 
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across  it,  therefore  the  king  was  angry  and  threatened;  ^*  here- 
after (rot  Aotftov)  I  will  make  the  river  so  shallow  that  wo 
men  can  walk  across  it."  So  much  for  the  use,  now  for  the 
grammar  of  it.  In  the  earlier  and  best  Greek  the  genitive 
form  (r.  XoiJtov)  meant  sometime  in  the  fviwre  ;  the  accusative 
form  meant  dJl  through  the  fvJture  ;  but  in  the  later  Greek  this 
distinction  of  form  is  not  kept,  the  language  yields  to  the  gene- 
ral ^aw  under  which  the  sharp  chisseling  of  the  cases  is  worn 
off,  and  the  accusation  stands  alike  for  both  nations,  oS^Arougi 
thefvture^  or,  sometime  in  the  future.  Examples  are  not  needed 
here,  for  this  is  an  accepted  and  recorded  conclusion.  We  have 
then  all  we  want  ;  the  translation  hereafter  suits  the  circum- 
Btances  and  the'  language.  '*  Sleep  hereafter  and  take  your 
rest,  but  now  ....  let  us  rise  and  depart." 


abt.  VI.— a  lecture  on  parish  preachinq. 

By  Thomas  H.  Skinnsb,  D.  D.,  Union  Theological  Seminary,  N.  Y. 

1.  A  Pastor  is  a  minister  of  Christ,  placed  by  the  Holy  Spirit 
at  the  head  of  a  Parish.^  The  field  of  the  ministry  is  the  world ; 
in  sympathy,  and  as  far  as  may  be,  in  activity,  it  is  still  his  field ; 
but  a  Parish  has  been  sacredly  assigned  to  him,  as  appropriately 
and  exclusively  his  own,  to  labor  therein  as  the  official  servant 
of  his  Divine  master. 

2.  For  dignity  and  vsefvlnjess  the  Pastoral  qffioe  is  the  first  in  the 
Church. "f  None  is  above  it;  every  other  subserves  and 
culminates  in  it.  It  is  in  the  Pastor  that  we  find  the  minister 
in  the  plenitude  of  his  functions.  The  Pastor  is  also  "  a  steward 
of  the  mysteries  of  God,"  "a  teacher,"  "a  bishop,"  "a  deacon," 
"an  ambassador  for  Christ,"  "a  ruler,"  "an  angel,"  but  the 
converse  is  not  true ;  some  of  these  names  may  be  taken  as 


*  Acts  zx.  2S.  t  ^orm  of  govenunent,  chap.  ir. 
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identical  in  meaning  with  pastor ;  otherwise,  neither  one  or 
the  whole  of  them  has  as  comprehensive  an  import.  Indeed 
Yinet  does  not  mistake,  when  he  makes  the  pastor  essential  to 
the  typed  man.  ^  It  is  impossible,"  he  says,  '*  that  the  pastor 
should  not  make  apart  of  the  ideal  of  man — ^impossible,  that 
He  in  whom  the  perfection  of  hnman  natnre  was  fully  repre* 
sented,  should  not  have  been  a  Pastor."  It  was  necessary, 
therefore  that  Christ,  the  Divine  Man,  should  have  borne  this 
office  ;  that  this  "  Pastor  of  the  worlds  in  the  heavens,"  to  use 
the  language  of  St.  Bernard,  should  also  have  been  the  shop* 
herd  and  bishop  of  the  souls  of  men. 

3.  The  Pastoral  office  comprises  various  functions ;  con- 
ducting worship,  celebrating  rites,  catechising,  caring  for  the 
poor  and  the  sick,  etc ;  but  first  and  chief  among  them,  is  Pat' 
ish  Preaching  ;  the  proper  ministry  of  the  toord  to  the  Parish. 
On  this  point  there  is  no  real  difference  of  opinion.  Among 
pastoral  duties,  among  qualifications  for  the  Pastorate,  every 
one,  in  truth,  gives  this  the  greatest  importance.  Some  would 
seem  to  make  preaching  inferior  to  reading  prayers  and  ritual 
celebrations ;  nay,  the  very  pis  oMerj  of  the  sacred  office ;  but 
these,  as  weU  as  all  others,  do  really  hold  ability  in  preach- 
ing in  supreme  estimation.  Of  this,  admitted  or  not,  the  proof 
is  absolute.  Even  among  the  most  ritualistic  churches,  a  eel* 
ebrant,  however  superior,  and  however  acceptable  in  domestic 
and  private  offices,  is  of  small  account,  in  comparison  with  a 
gifted  preacher,  though  less  distinguished  by  aptitudes  for  the 
other  forms  of  work.  In  general  opinion,  there  is  no  pastoral 
talent  of  equal  value  with  ability  in  the  pulpit,  and  no  compen- 
sation for  the  want  of  it.  A  minister  without  this  talent,  will 
find  himself  little  desired  as  a  pastor,  no  church  will  covet 
him:  no  church  will,  of  preference,  accept  of  him. 

4.  The  paramount  importa/nce  of  Preaching  is  not  a  mere 
theory:  it  is  grounded  in  truth,  it  is  historical ;  invariable 
experience  asserts  it.  It  is  a  fact  without  exception,  that  a 
pastors' success  in  his  parish^epends  on  his  pulpit  work  as  its 
condition  and  chief  means.  This  success  is  unknown,  if  it  be 
not  impossible,  apart  from  success  or  faithfulness,  in  Parish 
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preaching.  It  is  virtually  comprehended  in  this.  This  is  the 
prime  means  of  every  thing  in  parish  prosperity  ;  the  means 
of  every  subordinate  means  of  it ;  their  origin  ;  their  infonning 
and  controling  instrument ;  their  support ;  their  perpetuity ; 
their  perennial  fountain.  After  taking  away  preaching,  who 
would  expect  the  continuance  of  the  proper  prosperity  of  a 
Parish?  Were  not  the  hope  of  this,  as  if  one  should  hope  for 
the  continuance  of  day  after  sunset  ? 

6.  Pariah  preaching^  takes  Us  distincHve  difference  from 
preaching  at  large,  not  only  from  its  being  delivered  to  a  par- 
ish;  it  is  already  so  distinguished  when  it  is  ddivered 
It  is  already  inherently  parochial,  it  has  copied  and  wrought 
into  itself  the  life  of  the  parish.  This  preaching  were 
otherwise,  in  no  respect  different  from  that  of  an  evangel- 
ist, or  a  minister  without  charge.  Though  spoken  to  a  parish 
the  year  round,  it  could  in  no  proper  sense  be  called  Parish 
preaching.  "  There  ought  to  be,  there  must  be,  between  a  pas- 
tor and  his  flock,  a  common  life,  a  reciprocal  sensation  which 
conforms  the  auditory  to  the  preacher  and  the  preacher  to 
the  auditory.  When  the  preacher  has  not  received  from 
his  life  as  a  pastor,  the  word  of  command,  as  to  his  successive 
preachings,  we  may  doubt  whether  his  ministry  is  well  dis- 
charged, or  well  understood."*  ^ 

6.  Thejittingness  of  this  preaching ,  however^  to  the  pectdiarity 
cfthe  Parish,  does  not  either  as  to  matter  or  manner,  substance 
or  form,  abridge  or  provincUdize  the  ministry  of  the  word* 
It  does  not  permit  or  even  tolerate  such  narrowness 
in  the  pulpit.  In  its  essence,  its  tendency,  its  aim,  all 
true  preaching  is  illimitable,  infinite,  the  same  every  where, 
to  all  mankind:  in  accommodating  itself  to  diversities  of  place 
and  people,  in  city  and  country,  it  keeps  its  own  distinctive- 
ness ;  it  becomes  all  things  to  all  men,  not  to  promote  or  per- 
petuate what  it  finds,  but  to  produce  conformity  to  itself; 
to  exalt  the  thoughts,  sentiments,  character,  aspirations  of  all 
to  its  own  sphere  of  perfection  ;  it  would  efface  the  distinctions 

•Tinet 
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of  rank  and  education ;  it  is  not  sectional,  it  is  not  national  ev- 
en :  it  is  local  that  it  may  end  in  the  universal ;  it  is  parochial 
that  it  may,  as  far  as  possible,  transform  the  parish  into  the 
paradise  of  God,  what  the  world  will  be  after  its  regeneration. 
Hence  its  method ;  we  see  it  both  in  its  own  light  and  in 
that  of  its  purpose. 

7.  It  may  he  thai  the  Peculiarity  cf  the  pariah  demands 
tpeeidl  Ineadth  and  comprehensivenesa,  in  the  preaching  moat 
proper  to  it.  This  peculiarity  consists,  perhaps,  in  part,  of 
peculiar  restrictiveness ;  it  may  have  more*  than  a  common 
neasure  of  traditional  illiberality,  of  diversified,  old-grown  un* 
eharitableness.  If  the  Pastor  find  that  he  has  to  do  with  a 
parish  of  this  class,  what  means  shall  he  use  with  it  7  Shall 
he  direct  contention  against  details  of  its  narrowness,  one  by 
one  ?  Possibly  he  may  be  required  to  do  this,  but  whether 
he  is  or  not,  there  is  another  means  to  the  application  of  which 
his  call  is  not  questionable.  With  special  diligence  he  ought 
to  study  depth,  breadth,  altitude,  longitude,  in  his  pulpit  min- 
istrations to  this  contracted  parish.  There  is  no  way  so  good 
as  this,  so  potent  against  the  evil  to  be  done  away  with.  Let 
him  bring  to  bear  upon  it,  the  bright  and  burning  light  of  ab- 
solute principle.  That  light  will  shine  all  narrowness  away, 
as  the  sun  when  he  has  risen,  shines  stars  and  night-meteors 
out  of  the  possibility  of  being  seen.  As  far  as  possible,  all 
parishes,  high  and  low,  rich  and  poor  together,  ought  to  be 
accustomed  to  such  preaching.  Never  should  parochial  inter- 
ests so  affect  the  eloquence  of  the  pulpit,  as  in  a  single  instance, 
to  deprive  it  of  this  stamp.  It  is  the  stamp  which  the  Pastor 
Aovld  seek  to  reproduce  in  his  parish,  in  every  sermon  which 
he  preaches  to  it. 

8.  There  ia  no  pariah  intereat,  to  which  the  preaching  ahould 
be  indifferent.  Otherwise,  it  were  untrue  to  the  purpose, . 
the  nature  of  Christianity.  The  tendency  of  Christianity  and 
as  far  as  it  prevails  its  effect,  is,  in  all  respects,  the  highest  ad- 
vancement of  man's  well  being,  in  the  life  which  now  is,  as  well 
as  of  that  which  is  to  come;  in  all  that  concerns  him,  civil,  so- 
citJ,  domestic,  individual.    ^  Christianity  opens  a  way  to  itself 
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even  into  the  details  and  the  extreme  parts  of  life.''  Its  grand 
means  is  preaching,  the  principal  work  of  the  Pastor.  The 
minister  of  a  parish,  therefore,  is  unfaithful  to  his  sacred 
charge,  in  so  far  as  he  does  not  seek  through  preaching  to 
bring  every  parish  concern,  business,  politics,  pleasure,  art, 
culture,  manners,  customs,  the  whole  of  parish  life,  under  the 
domination  of  Christian  principle  and  Christian  law;  to  make 
the  parish  a  complete  specimen  of  Christian  civilization.  Bat 
he  has  his  own  method  of  promoting  inferior  good  ;  the  reli- 
gion he  preaches,  prescribes  it ;  and  if  he  follow  any  other,  he 
has  need  of  some  one  to  preach  to  him  ;  it  is  no  small  thing  in 
which  he  is  disobedient.  His  proper,  his  only  method  in  treat- 
ing of  all  earthly  interests  is  to  keep  his  preaching  at  its  own 
stand  point,  looking  on  these  interests  from  the  heights  of 
heaven,    still   breathing    the    air  of  heaven,    dealing  with 

the  affairs  of  this  life,  without  entangling  itself  in  them; 
spiritualizing    the    material,    making    tne    actual    eternal ; 

seeking  the  advancement  of  society  only  '^  through  the  indivi' 
ducJr-thQ  individuals'  christian  advancement,''  in  sympathy  with 
the  indignant  incisiveness  of  our  Lord,  when  asked  to  inter- 
fere in  a  quarrel  about  property  ;*  remembering,  that ''  if  on  one 

<*  Man,  who  made  me  ajadge  or  adiyider  oyer  yon?"  Lake  zii.,  16. 

hand,  the  human  character  of  Christianity,  puts  it  into  contract 
with  all  the  interests  of  life,  gives  it  a  word  to  speak  in  all  cir- 
cumstances ;  on  the  other  hand  it  never  surrenders  its  liberty 
to  place  and  time,  and  with  extreme  reserve  mixes  itself  with 
everything  that  does  not  bear  the  stamp  of  eternity."  That 
such  reserve,  such  elevation  above  all  temporalities  while  still 
conversant  with  them,  be  retained  to  Christianity,  is  the  condi- 
tion  of  its  exerting  its  beneficent  influence.  Let  these  eloquent 
words  of  Bobert  Hall,  conclude  this  section  of  our  lecture. 
"  Christianity  will  civilise,  it  is  true  ;  but  it  is  only  when  it  is 
allowed  to  develope  the  energy  by  which  it  sanctifies.  Chris- 
tianity will  inconceivably  ameliorate  the  present  condition  of 
being — who  doubts  it  7  Its  universal  prevalence,  not  in  the 
name  but  reality,  will  convert  this  world  into  asemi-paridisaical 
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state  ;  bnt  H  is  only  while  it  is  permitted  to  prepare  its  in- 
habitants for  a  better.  Lether  be  urged  to  forget  her  celestial 
origin  and  destiny  ;  that  she  came  from  Qod  and  returns  to 
Ck)d;  and  whethershe  is  employed  by  the  artful  and  enterpri- 
sing, as  the  instrument  of  establishing  a  spiritual  empire  and 
dominion  over  mankind,  or  by  the  philanthropist  as  the  means 
of  their  development  and  improvement,  she  resents  the  foul  in- 
dignity, claps  her  wings,  and  takes  her  flight,  leaving  nothing 
but  a  base  and  sanctimonious  hypocrisy  in  her  room." 

9.  Pariah  pecvUarities  do  not  change  or  effect  the  standard  cf 
essential  merit  in  preaching.  Truly  good  preaching  is  good  for 
all  classes.  Vary  its  application  as  it  may  it  is  Uke  Christianity^ 
like  Christ  himself,  without  respect  of  persons.  Deal  with 
whom  it  may,  its  object  is  to  raise  them  to  the  summit  of  the 
highest  good;  it  would  place  the  high  on  a  yet  higher  plane  it' 
would  give  the  low  an  equal  elevation.  Hence  an  inviolable 
law  to  the  Parish  pulpit.  It  must  not  deal  with  the  high  to  the 
disadvantage  cfthe  low;  as  far  as  possible  its  regards  must  he  com- 
man.  The  high,  on  this  account,  have  no  right  to  complain. 
If  they  are  less  profitted,  this  is  but  incidental  to  doing  aright 
such  business  as  public  preaching.  They  should  be  willing  to 
forego  their  own  advantage  ;  but  contentment  is  a  necessity, 
imposed  by  the  nature  of  the  work.  Preaching  is  a  species 
of  public  eloquence  "  and  the  true  region,  the  natural  medium  of 
eloquence  eml:)races  the  thoughts  of  all,  and  as  far  as  possible  the 
language  of  all."  *  "In  eloquence"  says  a  great  master  of  the  art 
"  the  greatest  error  that  can  be  incurred,  is  to  deviate  into  ab- 
struse expressions,and  out  of  the  beaten  track  of  common  sense."t 
But  the  high  would  suffer  no  loss.  In  good  preaching,  breadth 
and  simplicity  meet  at  the  same  point.  Persons  of  the  highest 
cultivation  delight  most  in  simple  preaching.  They  enjoy  it  the 
more  from  their  superior  culture.  "  And  in  this*  view  the 
preacher's  success,  thus  obtained  is  of  the  highest  kind  ;  while 
that  which  is  done  for  the  purpose  of  pleasing  a  certain  class 
is  lost  on  others,  without  in  fact  succeeding  better  with  a 

♦Vinet.  t  Cicero. 
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class  whose  applause  was    desired,  or  whose   assent   was 
sought."* 

10.  And  as  the  substantive  worth  of  preaching ^  so  likevnae 
its  DifficvUyy  is  unmeasured  by  heal  and  circumstanticd 
diversities.  The  latter  is  at  least  as  great  in  a  rude, 
as  in  a  highly  caltivated  parish  ;  in  country  as  in  city.  In 
yain  does  a  pastor  prefer  the  former,  from  the  love  of  ease. 
Have'  what  field  he  may,  he  engages  and  undertakes  to  culti- 
vate it,  to  the  full  measure  of  his  ability  ;  to  make  it  as  far  as 
possible,  the  garden  of  the  Lord  ;  will  he  find  his  task  less 
hard  from  his  having  to  work  in  wild  land  ?  Do  debasement 
and  want  of  culture  in  the  people  facilitate  the  communication 
to  them  of  the  highest  kind  of  knowledge  ?  If  his  preaching 
is  suited  to  the  ends  of  the  ministry,  to  the  ivants  of  his  par- 

.ish,  what  city  pastor  has  a  deeper  or  larger  acquaintance  with 
hard  work  ?  Full  proof  of  his  ministry  is  his  goal,  irrespective 
of  local  peculiarities  :  he  would  perhaps  strive  to  reach  it,  in 
an  aristocratic  parish  ;  he  ought  to  reach  it  if  he  can,  if  he  is 
the  pastor  of  the  most  common  country  village.  He  owes  it 
to  himself  at  least  to  do  his  best  in  the  ministry  of  the  word, 
labor  in  it  wherever  he  may  :  otherwise  he  is  in  peril,  be  his 
gift  ever  so  good,  of  becoming  an  indifferent  preacher  ;  for 
degeneracy  begins  in  voluntary  delinquincy  ;  and  in  principle 
and  generally  in  fact,  it  is  progressive. — ^But  greater  is  his 
debt  to  his  parish;  whether  refined  or  barbarian,  wise  or  un- 
wise, it  ought  to  hear  from  him  no  other  than  the  best  sermons 
he  can  make.  The  obligations  of  love  and  covenant  engage- 
ments, and  infinitely  more,  the  love  of  Christ  bind  and  con- 
strain him  to  preach  well,  up  to  the  full  measure  of  his  talent. 

11.  JVb  pastor  should  think  that  good  preaching  even  the 
lest  of  which  he  is  capable^  may  be  lost  upon  his  parish  how- 
eer  humMe. — ^Discourse  constructed  and  delivered,  on  prin- 
ciples of  highest  art,  is  interesting  and  useful  to  all,  in  pro- 
portion not  to  its  plainness  and  commonness  only,  but  to 
its  excellence  in  all  respects — thought,  invention,  disposition 

•Vinet 
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order,  vivacity,  energy,  movement,  color,  warmth.  The  bet- 
ter it  is  in  itself,  the  better  an  instrument  is  it,  of  popular  im- 
provement. Hugh  Miller  speaking  of  his  own  pastor,  the  min- 
ister of  the  church  of  Cromarty,  says:  "that  some  of  his  clerical 
cotemporariesused  to  allege  thatin  exercieinghis  admirable,fac- 
nlties  in  the  theological  field,  he  sometimes  forgot  to  lower  him- 
self to  his  people,  and  so  preached  over  their  heads;  and  at  times 
when  they  themselves  came  to  occupy  his  pulpit,  they  address- 
ed to  the  congregation,  sermons  quite  simple  enough  for  even 
children  to  comprehend:  I  taught  at  the  time  a  class  of  boys 
in  the  Cromarty  sabbath  school,  and  universally  found,  on 
these  occasions,  that  while  the  memories  of  my  pupils  were 
charged  to  the  full  with  the  striking  thoughts,  and  very  gra- 
phic illustrations,  of  the  elaborate  discources  deemed  too  high 
for  then),  they  remembered  of  the  very  simple  ones,  specially 
lowered  to  their  narrow  capacities,  not  a  single  word  or  note."* 
He  adds  a  remark  involving  a  principle  generally  applicable 
to  intellectual  work.  *'A11  the  attempts  at  originating  a  cheap 
literature  that  have  failed,  have  been  attempts  pitched  too 
low;  the  higher  eflTorts  have  usually  succeeded."  The  remark 
has  its  ground  in  the  nature  of  mind,  in  all  classes,  high  and 
low,  learned  and  unlettered.  Discourse,  indeed  every  thing,  is 
as  nothing  to  the  human  mind,  which  does  not  excite  it,  vivify 
it,  move  its  inherent  inquisitiveness,  set  it  to  thinking  for  itself, 
stimulate  while  it  gratifies  its  instinctive  desire  for  the  know- 
ledge of  principles  and  reasons.  The  discourse  of  Him  who 
spake  as  man  spake  never,  was  of  all  discourse  ever  heard  by 
man,  the  most  suggestive,  and  therefore,  in  part,  the  most  in- 
teresting, to  the  common  mind:  The  common  people  heard 
him  gladly. 

12.  Pariah^  like  other  'preaching^  (yught  to  be  dear;  as  a 
fohole,  every  sermon  shotdd  shine,  shine  hrighUy  with  senaey 
not  intelligible  only,  but  to  every  hearer  if  possible,  inter- 
esting, and  unmistakable  as  to  meaning.  But  this  great  law 
of  oratory  does  not  pre-suppose  that  oratory,  eloquence 
even— oratory  at  its  height — is  in  all  its  utterances,  plain,  at 
once.     It  may  with  reference  to  greater  ultimate  perspicuity. 
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to  the  best  anderstetnding  of  its  theme  in  the  sequel,  be  in 
parts,  designedly  mysterious,  surprising,  above  general  com- 
prehension.  In  a  preacher  especially,  it  may  be  an  excellent 
means  of  giving  the  hearer  a  better  understanding  of  truth,  first 
amaze,  perplex  him  a  while,  as  our  Lord  did  Nicodemus,  and 
the  people  who  said:  "How  can  this  man  give  us  his  flesh  to 
eat;"  and  his  own  disciples,  after  hearing  the  parables  of  the 
sower  and  the  tares.  To  be  most  profited  by  preaching  it  is 
needful,  that  the  people  perceive  their  igorance  as  compared 
with  their  pastor,  and  be  willing  to  keep  in  a  learning  state. 
For  this  reason  Mr.  Baxter,  who 

— ^<  Preached  as  though  he  ne'er  shonld  preach  again, 
And  as  a  d  jing  man  to  d  jing  men," 

did,  usually,  as  he  tells  us  "  put  in,  something  in  his  sermon 
which  was  above  the  discovery  of  his  hearers,  and  which  they 
had  not  known  before."* 

13.  Thereis  in  the  best  hind  of  Pariah  preaching  a  highly  edu- 
cating virtve ;     it  gives    the  best    exercise,  in    kind   and 

measure,  to  all  the  faculties  of  the  audience  ;  whence  their  con. 

Btant  improvement  :^  and,  what  should  be  a  special  motive  to 

the  Pastor's  progress  in  sermonizing,  a  constant  improvement  in 

their  faculty  of  hearing.    They  will  be  made  more  and  more  at. 

tentive,  and  more  and  more  competent  to  understand  preach- 

ing  in  its  highest  spheres.      The  pastor  on  his  part  will    "go 

on  into  perfection,"  no  faster  than  they  will  on  theirs.      He 

need  have  no  fear  of  outgoing  them ;  if  he  remains  with  them 

long  enough,  they  will  be  among  the  first  in  having  "an  ear 

to  hdar,"  the  most  excellent  kind  of  sermons,  at  the  end  of  his 

course,  whatever  they  may  have  been  in  this  respect,  at  the 

beginning.    He  cannot  over-value  this  fruit  of  assiduity  in  the 

ministry  of  word  :    It  is  worthy  of  his  utmost  aspiration,  his 

most  strenuous  endeavors  as  a  preacher. 

14.  As  to  actual  profidsncg  in  his  great  loork  :     This  depends 
in  part  J  on  general  proftdervcy  in   the  discharge  of  his  other 


•Ormes'  Life  of  Baxter,  YoLL  p.  160. 
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duU68.  We  have  said  that  Parish  preaching,  has  in  it« 
self,  subjectively,  the  image  and  superscription  of  Parish 
individuality.  It  can  have  this  only  through  completeness  in 
pastoral  activity.  To  this  the  preaching  inevitably  leads  ; 
but  this,  in  turn,  reacts  upon  and  perfects  the  preaching.  Ex- 
ellence  in  the  former  is  the  condition  of  excellence  in  the  latter* 
United,  they  both  prosper  ;  neither  prospers  separated  from  the 
other.  The  pastor  by  confining  his  care  to  his  sermons,  may 
make  them  better  than  they  would  be  otherwise,  as  specimens 
of  preaching  at  large,  but  it  is  the  pastoral  care  in  the  breadth 
and  fullness  of  its  applications,  that  helps  him  "  on  to  perfeC' 
tion"  in  making  sermons  for  his  parish.  He  must  keep  him- 
self acquainted,  as  perfectly  as  possible,  with  the  wants  and 
changes  of  his  fiock,  which  are  not  the  same  always  ;  he  must 
be  inspired  iu  his  preaching  by  sympathizing  with  it,and  othfer 
things  not  wanting  the  measure,  of  this  inspiration,  measures 
his  pulpit  proficiency. 

15 — Another  condition  of  hie   progress,  one  of  which  the 
fui^lment  cf  the  former  is  a  necessary  means,  though  not  of  course 
duly    conjoined  with  it,  is  diligence  in  replenishing  his  Ptdpit 
Fund.    Out  of  this  fund  he  should  be  continually  bringing 
forth  in  his  ministry  things  nevv  as  well  as  old.     There  must 
be  variety,  there  must  be  novelty  in  his  preaching  ;  and  to 
this  end,  he  cannot  be  too  vigilant,  too  thoughtful,  too  provident, 
too  economical  of  time  and  opportunity.     He  will  need  increase 
of  general  learning  ;  he  will  need  continued  intellecual  cul- 
ture ;  he  will  need  especially,  perpetual   wide-awake  obser- 
vation, and  husbandry  of  topics,  and  judgment  and  thrift  in 
using  them.    Pulpit  exigency  must    be  constantly  in  his 
thought  ;  in  his  reading  ;  his  studies  ;  his  prayers  ;  his  par- 
ochial occupations,  conferences,  vistations  ;  in  his  retirements, 
and  in  his  recreations.    If  he  relaxes  his  vigilance,  it  must  be 
in  order  to  his  exercising  it  better.    Subserviency  to  provision 
for  his  Pulpit  work  must  pervade  and  regulate  his  whole 
life. 

16 — A  third  necessity :    He  must  assiduously  cultivate  his 
preaching  talent;  "  neglect  not  the  gift  that  ia  vn  him ;"  precious 
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beyoDd  price,  it  is  yet  not  self-conservative,  much  less  self- 
progresbive.  There  is  a  principle  of  growth,  there  is  vital 
force  in  it,  but  it  will  not  grove,  it  is  liable  to  be  blighted  and 
even  killed  by  neglect.  Men  with  excellent  preaching  ability,  at 
their  beginning  in  the  ministry,  have  lost  it  from  not  disciplin- 
ing and  training  it.  Perhaps  they  kept  up  mental  discipline 
in  general,  and  made  good  progress  in  learning,  and  became 
strong  for  other  work  ;  but  as  for  preaching,  the  very  incliua- 
tion  for  it  forsook  them  :  Means  of  general  improvement  will 
not  suffice  for  improvement  in  preaching.  It  demands  ap* 
pliances  for  cultivating,  directly  and  specifically,  the  talent  for 
the  work. 

And  what  are  they  7  Several  might  be  insisted  on;  the 
study  of  the  principles  and  models  of  Pulpit  eloquence,  the 
study  of  Pulpit  elocution  and  delivery,  etc.;  but  there  is  one, — 
one  which  virtually  includes  every  other,  and  without  which 
every  other  will  be  of  small  avail ;  namely,  artietic  practioef 
the  aiming  at  ideal  excellence  in  the  work;  the  performing  it 
as  a  mental  gymnastic.  There  is  no  true  growth  in  mind, 
except  from  athletic  self-exertion.  It  is  not  advanced  by 
doing  less  than  its  beat ;  it  may  lose,  it  cannot  gain  by  vol- 
untary short  coming.  This  is  a  law  of  our  mental  constitution 
indefeasable  and  inviolable,  in  nothing  more  than  in  preaching. 

An  advancing  preacher  is  one  who  struggles  for  perfection 
in  pulpit  labor  :  This  labor  has  not  the  same  form  always  ;  it 
sometimes  accomplishes  a  homily,  or  an  exhortation,  or  a  par- 
aphrase ;  its  standard  of  merit  varies  with  the  sort  of  work  it 
undertakes  ;  but  it  should  come  up  to  its  standard.  If  how- 
ever,  it  be  delinquent  in  its  easier  performances,  it  must  serve 
the  Parish  with  its  best,  or  at  least  intend  and  endeavor  to  do 
this,  in  those  of  the  highest  class.  These,  in  all  respects,  should 
as  far  as  possible,  have  a  model  stamp,  an  ideal  finish.  They 
will  not  on  that  account,  be  less  acceptable  to  the  Parish  ;  on 
the  contrary,  they  will  doubtless  be  an  immediate  treasure  to 
it  in  proportion  to  their  intrinsic  merit  ;  but  should  they  not 
be  in  such  estimation  at  first,  they  will  assert  their  real  value 
indirectly,  and  durablyi  through  their  disciplinary  efficacy  on 
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the  mind  of  the  Pastor,  and  the  enhancement  of  his  general 
ministry.  They  will  elevate  and  enlarge  the  fountain  of  his 
Pastorate  ;  and  all  its  streams  will  be  purer,  sweeter,  more 
fertilizing  ;  they  will  also  be  enduring  ;  they  will  flow  in  in* 
creasing  plenitude. 

18 — It  may  be  useful  as  a  means  ofimprovemefni — to  the  highest 
proficiency,  perhaps^  necessary — to  pursue  the  business  in  presence 
not  only  of  the  idea  of  the  highest  excellence^  but  of  a  person- 
jfication  thereof  in  an  individual  eXampte ;  to  preach  and  prepare 
to  preach,  as  in  the  society  of  a  man  of  exquisite  judgment 
and  taste,  an  acccomplished  critic  of  discourse.  We  have  this 
counsel  from  Yinet :  '*  Have  you  an  audience  composed  of  forty- 
nine  wise,  and  one  ignorant  ;  speak  for  that  ignorant  one.'' 
We  agree,  but  would  add  :  Have  you  an  audience  composed 
of  forty-nine  ignorant,  and  one  wise  ;  forget  not  this  wise  one's 
presence  ;  his  judgment  of  merit  in  discourse,  is  the  only  one 
you  should  have  respect  to:  and  it  may  save  you  from  faults  ; 
it  may  energize  and  sharpen  your  speaking  faculties,  to  keep 
yourself  under  the  impression  that  he  is  before  you  :  you 
should  still  consider,  that  "  He  who  judgeth  you,  is  the  Lord  f 
but  though  it  is  comparatively  "  a  light  thing  to  be  judged  of 
man's  judgment,"  it  may  help  you  to  speak  so  as  to  be  better 
able  to  abide  thejudgment  of  God,  to  commend  yourself  to  this 
man's  approval. 

17 — And  ^  this  man  be  your  personal  friend^  and  through  love 
(f  youj  be  incapable  of  flattering  or  sparing  you^  it  may  be  an 
instance  of  your  taisdomf  to  ask  occasionaly  his  criticisnl  on  your 
preaching.  You  should  not  be  overconfident  of  your  advance- 
ment, though  you  have  assurance  of  the  satisfaction  of  the 
Parish  ;  nay,  though  you  have  its  admiration  and  applause  ; 
this  is  a  deceptive  signal  of  merit ;  it  is  generally  the  fruit  of 
partiality  or  ignorance.  You  should  not,  again,  be  over  con- 
fident in  your  satisfaction  with  yourself.  A  weak  man,  it  has 
been  said,  can  read  a  wise  one  more  easily  than  a  wise  man 
can  read  himself.  Though  therefore  you  may  ''  know  nothing 
by  yourself,"  and  perhaps  may  hear  nothing  to  the  contrary  of 
your  being  in  all  respects,  universally  well  pleasing  to  your 
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parish)  there  may  be  imperfections  in  your  preaching,  which 
some  of  the  people  may  see  and  talk  about  among  tbemselvesi 
and  which,  if  you  were  conscious  of  them,  you  might  correct. 
You  may  be  admonished  as  to  some  of  them,  by  oblique» 
indirect,  methods  with  a  common  member  of  your  flock,  witk 
a  simple  parishioner,  a  poor  woman,  even  a  child  ;  but  yoa 
need  thorough  knowledge  of  them,  and  the  criticisms  of  an 
intelligent,  frank,  faithful  friend,  may  be  your  only  means  of 
accquiring  it.  Avail  yourself  of  them,  if  they  are  at  your 
command.  We  are  acquainted  with  a  minister  who  regards 
his  having  had  such  a  friend  among  his  hearers,  in  the  earlier 
days  of  his  course,  as  an  advantage  to  his  preaching,  for  which 
he  owes  a  debt  of  gratitude  to  him,  too  large  even  to  be  re* 
paid. 

18.  But  we  have  not  completed  the  theory  of  advancement. 
The  deepest,  the  genetic  element  remains  to  be  examined. 
This  is  the  pastoral  temper;  the  stamp  cf  spirituality  proper  to 
a  pastor  ;  that  which  keeps  him  at  his  point  of  view,  under 
pastoral  impulses ;  that  which  having  in  its  fullness  he  is 
filled  with  pastoral  wisdom,  skill,  power,-^in  sacred  phraset 
fuJH  (f  the  Hdy  Ohost ;  of  which,  if  destitute,  he  cannot  com* 
prehend  preaching,  or  know  anything  about  it,  as  he  ought  to 
know.     We  shall  indicate  its  principal  elements. 

19.  It  includes  what  has  been  lately  termed,  "  the  enthusiasm 
of  humanity  ;"  humanity,  impassioned,  filled  with  true  enthu- 
siasm, in  the  interest  of  itself,  its  highest  interest;  temporal  and 
eternal ;  its  interest  as  sought  by  Christ,  and  in  Him  and 
through  Him,  secured  and  actualized  ;  humanity  in  its  every 
member  ,  meanest  and  greatest,  raised  to  its  ideal  glory •''^ 
This  belongs  to  it,  intuitively,  from  the  immediate  purpose  of 
preaching  which  is  "the  salvation  of  man  with  eternal  glory." 
Preaching  is  the  ordinance  of   salvation :     How  impossible 


*£cce  Homo,  The  scope  of  the  author's  idea  of  mans*  well  being,  compre* 
hends,  not "  the  good  ^ifts  of  the  earth  merely/'  bnt  **  whatever  cherishee 
and  trains  best,  tKe  Christ  within  man:^'  "  the  object  of  Christ's  love  for  mea 
in  life  and  in  death."  pp.  180. 181. 
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to  be  earnest  without  being  enthusuisHc  in  it.  If  in  otner  in- 
terests one  cannot  be  earnestly  engaged  without  becoming  ob* 
livions  of  self;  if  a  patriot-soldier  cannot,  in  the  strife  of  battle 
.think  of  his  life,  much  more  cannot  a  leader  of  the  sacrament- 
al  host,  in  warfare  for  man's  recovery  from  the  power  of  Satan 
to  God  :  Nothing  is  more  inconceivable.  This  divine  enthn* 
siasm,  in  the  necessity,  the  nature  of  things,  possesses  every 
earnest  preacher  so  long,  as  he  is  indeed  earnest — under  modi- 
fication from  his  pastorate,  it  possesses  the  Pastor.  Under  the 
pastoral  impulse,  he  has  already  virtually  surrendered  his  life 
for  his  flock,*  his  interest  in  it  is  as  nothing  to  him  compared 
with  bis  interest  in  their  service.  He  is  very  imperfect,  very 
variable,  in  the  proper  exercises  of  this  self  devotement,  but 
the  principle  of  them  lives  within  him,  and  will  not  fail  todis* 
cover  itself  even  in  its  extreme  form,  if  in  that  form  occa* 
sion  requires  its  appearance. 

20.  But  this  passion  of  humanity,  at  its  utmost  height,  is  not 
the  highest  spring  of  the  Pastor's  activity.  This  lies  in  his 
aenae  (f  excellence  in  the  way  of  salvation  ;  tM  scheme  of  Redeem* 
ing  Love  As  a  motive  force  in  his  ministry,  this  transcends 
the  other  beyond  the  reach  of  thought.  It  does  so  with  rea. 
son ;  it  is  in  itself  "  a  far  more  exceeding"  and  powerful  im- 
pulse •  It  is  not,  in  the  deliverance  of  man,  but  in  the  mode 
of  its  accomplishment,  that  the  glory  of  God  id  most  resplend* 
eotly  displayed :  our  salvation,  by  itself,  gives  exercise  to  but 
one  of  the  Divine  attributes  ;  in  He  mode  every  one  concurs  in 
measure  beyond  measure.  The  mode,  moreover,  is  effectual  to 
other  ends,  besides  its  immediate  one;  ends  surpassing  whatev 
er  may  be  separately  reached ;  ends  involving  in  a  higher  de* 
gree,  the  happiness  of  all  good  creatures.f  True  preaching 
while  in  the  spirit  of  self  sacrifice  seeking  its  immediate  end, 
is  not  insensible  to  the  wider  bearings  and  designs  of  this  De- 
▼ice  of  the  Trinity,  in  the  interest  of  mankind ;  Its  supreme 
impulse  is  derived  from  reference  to  them ;  an  impulse  including 


*See  John  ii.  11.  Philip,  x.  17.  Bom.  iv.  8.   • 
fCd.  iL  8.  Eph.  Ui  10. 
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the  others  bnt  extending  immeasurably  beyond  them  ;  an  im- 
pulse unimpaired,  still  triumphant,  under  failure  of  the  other  ; 
an  impulse  to  which  despondency  is  inaccessible ;  which,  what- 
ever may  be  the  direct  effect  of  preaching,  causeth  the  preach- 
er "always  to  triumph  in  Christ ;"  assuring  him,that  he  is  "  un 
to  God  a  sweet  savor  of  Christ,  in  them  that  perish,  as  well  as 
in  them  that  are  saved  ;"  that  "  though  Israel  be  not  gath- 
ered, yet  shall  he  be  glorious  in  the  eyes  of  the  Lord^."*  Re- 
stricting his  thoughts  to  the  immediate  results  of  his  ministry 
he  cannot  forbear  the  complaint :  "I  have  labored  in  vain  ; 
I  have  spent  ray  strength  for  naught  and  ui  vain;"t  he  is  some- 
times pierced  with  agony  in  uttering  it ;  but  by  extending  bis 
view,  by  bringing  himself  under  the  illumination  of  the  media- 
torial scheme, "  the  light  of  the  knowledge  of  the  glory  of  God 
in  the  face  of  Jesus  Christ/'j:  he  is  more  than  consoled  ;  his 
grief  is  allayed  by  a  divine  gladness ;  he  renews  his  strength 
and  courage  in  preaching  ;  he  goes  forward  in  it,  still  with 
fear  and  much  trembling,§  as  to  its  instant  consequences,  yet 
on  the  whole  with  irrepressible  animation,  rising  sometimes 
to  sublime  and  glorious  joy.  II 

21.  As  might  be  expected,  since  "  tho  joy  of  the  Lord  is 
our  strength,"  the  direct  fruif/ulneas  (^preaching  is  large  in  pro- 
portion as  the  work  proceeds,  under  the  command  of  this  larger^ 
migldier,  motive.  It  is  in  this  motive,  not  distinctively  in  the 
other,  that  zeal  in  saving  man  has  "  the  hiding  of  its  power.'' 
It  gives  the  highest  inspiration  in  calling  sinners  to  repentance, 
and  in  edifying  the  church.  It  yields  more  success,  in  making 
converts  and  training  them  in  the  christian  life.  Were  the 
salvation  of  his  parish  the  Pastor's  ultimate  end,  he  should 
abide  under  the  domination  of  this  impulse.  So  we  are  taught 
by  experience  and  the  history  of  evangelism,  as  well  as  by 
theory.  Whitfield's  astonishing  zeal,  and  corresponding 
success  as  an  evangelist,  is  ascribed  by  Isaac  Taylor,  to  his 


*  Is.  xlix.  5.  f  Is.  xlix.  4. '  $  II  Cor.  iy.  6. 

§  lCor.ii,8.  ||  II  Cor.  iY,17. 
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living  ia  the  efihlgence  of  the  mediatorial  scheme.*  There  are 
other  examples  too  many  to  be  all  cited.  Let  two  more 
saflSce.  The  sonl  of  Paul,  the  most  celebrated  model  among 
human  preachers,  "  existed,"  says  Taylor,  "  in  the  very  blaze  of 
that  glory  which  sorronnds  the  mediatorial  scheme."  He 
was,  doabtless,  distinguished  in  this  respect,  less  only  than 
One  other;  he  had  like  pre-eminence  in  laboring  as  a  preacher; 
as  to  his^uecess,  there  is  no  parallel  to  it  in  Christian  history* 
Bat  a  greater  than  Paul,  is  the  other  instance.  The  Saviour 
of  mankind  who  died  for  us  all,  the  Divine  ideal  of  the  enthu- 
siasm of  humanity,  fulfilled  his  ministry  of  unsearchable  love  to 
man  under  the  influence  of  an  enthusiasm,  if  we  may  so  name 
it  now,  which  had  its  fountain  in  a  sphere  in  which  greater 
interests  have  place  than  those  exclusively  of  mankind. 
He  sacrificed  hiniself  for  our  sake  ;  his  preaching  was  an  ear- 
nest overture  of  salvation,  but  it  had  an  infinitely  wider  scope, 
comprising  the  ultimate  honors  and  triumphs  of  his  mediation 
fn  behalf  of  man.  He  w^tover  those  to  whom  his  preaching 
was  unavailing  ;t  but  his  tears  did  not  save  them  ;  there  was 
no  forgiveness  for  them  ;  their  contempt  of  the  all-glorious 
plan  of  redemption,  was  avenged  by  their  aggravated  destruc* 
tion.  His  own  regard  to  the  Divine  glory  as  concerned  in  his 
mediation  was  supreme.  It  dominat-ed  his  whole  ministry,  as  it 
has  all  the  counsels  and  acts  of  the  divine  government  of  the 
world,  and  will  dominate  the  proceedings  and  issues  of  eternal 
judgment. 

22.  In  the  whole  and  in  each  one  of  the  elements  of  this  im- 
perial motive,  there  is  a  preaching  force,  which  only  conscious- 
ness can  understand  ;  but  there  is  one  of  its  elements,  which 
our  analysis  ought  not  to  omit :  from  its  special  influence  on 
preaching,  it  deserves  special  emphasis.  It  is,  distinctively^ 
the  canadotia  counterpart  in  tlie  preacher  cf  the  Divine  Love 


*  Wesley  and  Methodism.  Let  the  the  reader  turn  to  the  section  of  this 
book,  entitled,  "*  The  fourth  element  of  Methodism.'*  We  have  seldom  read' 
a  more  interesting  vork  than  this ;  the  whole  is  admirablei  but  the  sectioir 
we  have  referred  to,  is,  we  think,  chief  in  importance 

t  Lake  ziz,  41. 
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ibhicli  was  the  Spring-headj  cmd  the  EffUAevd  of  the  Device  of 
Redemption  :  Love  alike  inherent  in  the  entire  Trinity,  but, 
in  its  several  offices,  personally  actnalized  by  the  Eternal  Son. 
The  gospel  history  is  the  record  of  its  manifestations:  and  this 
history,  made  reality  in  the  sonl  of  the  preacher,  is  the  objee- 
tive  caase  of  the  impulse  referred  to.  The  impulse,  a  aenae  of 
love  to  Chrtdf  responsive  to  his  love  in  working  out  our  re- 
demption :  love  terminating  on  the  glories  of  his  character,  as 
exhibited  in  accomplishing  this  work ;  and  sympathizing  with 
Him,  in  its  several  functions  of  sel&sacrifice  :  love  unutterable 
in  its  desire /or  ^ttjpreme,  adoring,  univerioil  praise  to  the  name 
of  Christ,*  As  pre-eminently  a  preaching  impulse,  it  has  dis- 
tinct authentication  ;  f  it  constrains  the  true  pastor  in  all  his 
pastoral  labors  ;  its  normal  expression  is  feeding  the  sheep, 
the  lambs .  of  Christ:^  his  preaching  especially  will  bear 
the  impress  of  it :  it  will  perform  all  its  functions  as  a  tribute 
of  supreme  affection  to  the  name  of  the  Lord  Jesus. 

23.  We  must  by  no  means  end  our  analysis,  without  empha- 
sising another  of  the  components  of  pastoral  spirituality,  the 
proper  counterpart  in  the  pteacher^s  soulj  of  the  fact,  that  he 
is  a  worker  together  with  the  Spirit  cf  &ad§  The  union  of 
the  Divine  with  the  Human  in  our  religion  is  not  restricted  to 
Christ's  personality ;  in  this  alone,  it  is  hypostatic,  but  it  is 
essential  and  real,  in  every  movement  and  exercise  of  spirit- 
ual life.  In  keeping  with  the  high  spirituality  of  the  work,  it  is 
highly  special^  in  preaching.    In  this,  the  Holy  spirit  worketh 


*  As  in  tne  foUowinff  instance  :  **  amidst  the  ^ead  and  the  dying,  nothing 
can  be  more  apparently  proeperoas  to  the  church,  than  the  overvhebnings 
now  taking  place  in  the  earth.  Christ  will  find  his  way  to  the  hearts  of 
men,  and  there  will  be  a  great  company  to  praise  Hun.  /  hnow  not  tcky 
we  shetdd  wish  to  he  saved,  hit  for  this  purpose,  or  why  btd/or  this  purpose  tte 
should  desire  the  conversion  of  Heathens^  Turks,  and  Infidels.  To  find  them 
at  the  feet  of  Jesus  toiU  be  a  lovely  sight  Our  feeble  voices  cannot  praise  Him 
much  :  we  shall  be  glad  to  see  them  clapping  their  hands  and  casting  (heir 
crowns  before  Him;  for  all  in  heaven  and  earm  cannot  sufficiently  praise  Him. 
I  see  no  cause  to  wish  for  anything  but  the  advancement  of  that  knowledge  hy 
Mich  there  is  some  accession  of  praise  to  His  holy  and  Messed  I^ame. — Henry 
Maxtp/B  Memoir,  pp.  254-255. 

t  II  Cor.  iv,  U  X  John  zzi,  15-1 7.  §  II  Cor.  iii,  1. 
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mightily,  and  the  preacher  worketh  according  to  the  Working 
of  the  Spirit  within  him.*  And  in  the  preacher,  in  his  proper 
habit  of  soul,  it  cannot  bat  be,  that  this  law  of  co-operation  be- 
tweeii  himself  and  the  Holy  Spirit  will  be  imperative  :  it  V[ill 
aaseri;  itself  in  his  consciousness.  He  will  not,  it  is  true,  dis- 
tinguish the  Spirit's  working  from  his  own,  for  it  is  only  throogh 
and  in  his  own,  that  the  Spirit  does  work  ;  but  the  fact  of  the 
Spirit's  working,  is  a  reality  to  his  faith,  and  ifa  reality  indeed, 
what  must  it  be  as  a  motive  force  !  With  what  awe,  must  it 
inspire  him  1  With  what  confidence,  what  boldness,  also,  as  to 
the  effectiveness  of  his  ministry  1  Assured  that  Omnipotence 
is  exerting  itself  in  his  utterance,  he  is  alike  assured,  that  his 
utterance,  though  it  were  as  the  cry  of  infancy,  must  in  re- 
ference to  its  purpose,  be  as  the  voice  that  called  the  worlds 
from  nothing,  and  they  came.f 

24.  Such  are  the  principal  integrants  of  the  preaching  im- 
pulse. Except  in  the  Supreme  Preacher,  the  Incarnate  Word 
of  God,  its  ideal  has  not  been  realized  ;  but  to  every  true 
preacher,  it  is  the  standard  of  motive  force,  the  measuring  reed 
of  pulpit  excellence  and  power.  More  than  upon  all  things 
else,  proficiency  in  preaching  depends  upon  its  dominion  in  the 
sonl ;  and  where  its  absolute  dominion  is  not  coveted,  im- 
provement in  preaching  is  no  longer  an  object  of  pursuit  or  of 
earnest  desire. 

25.  Asia  the  amount  or  number  (fpreacMnga  in  a  pariah:  while 
the  measure  must  'needs  vary  with  personality  in  pastors^  and 
ought  also  to  vary  with  places,  times  and  seasons,  there  are  princi'^ 
pies  in  all  oases  applicaUe.  From  the  supreme  virtue  of 
preaching  as  an  instrument  of  the  pastorate,  its  potentiality 
should  if  possible  be  fully  developed;  the  utmost  should  be 


•  CoL  i,  29. 


t^  Oh  I  bsTe  teen  the  day, 
When  with  a  single  word, 
Grod  helping  me  to  say, 
My  trust  is  in  the  Lord : 
My  soul  hath  quelled  a  thousand  {mm. 
Fearless  of  all  that  could  oooose." 
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made  of  it,  that  can  be,  without  trenching  on  the  claims  of 
other  work  :  There  should  be  no  needless  abatement  in  it. 
It  has  its  limitations  however,  and  it  must  by  no  means  trans- 
gress them;  by  doing  so,  it  would  itself  become  an  eminent 
transgressor;  a  model  of  mischief  making  to  the  parish.  And 
what  are  its  limitations  7  These  we  answer  : .  The  pastor 
must  not  outpreach  his  hedU,h;ox  by  quantity  deteriorate  quality  in 
his  preaching f  or  require  over  much  attendance  of  the  people  on 
his  ministrations* — Preaching  may  certainly  be  too  much  for 
the  health  of  the  pastor.  Not  chiefly,  however,  from  its  over 
tasking  the  voice,  or  lungs,  or  muscles;  these  are  seldom  hurt 
by  frequency  in  speaking  at  the  bar;  it  is  from  the  much  study, 
thinking,  intellectual  and  emotional  exercise,  required  in 
preaching,  that  much  of  it  becomes  a  cause  of  disease  to  the 
flesh.  But  be  the  peril  to  health,  from  what  cause  it  may, 
disregard  to  it,  is  without  excuse  :  health  has  its  laws;  the  na- 
tural consequences  of  inattention  to  it  may  be  expected;  they 
will  probably  come,  and  they  may  be  without  remedy:  the 
preaching  may  be  still  abundant;  possibly  alike  admirable; 
witness  this,  in  Calvin,  Baxter,  Brainerd,  Payson,  and  others. 
It  is  nevertheless  exceptional  in  these  great  examples  :generally 
its  course  is  short,  and  the  impress  of  ill  health  apparent  in 
it,  in  inherent  Sebility  and  lassitude.  Unquestionably  then, 
due  attention  to  dietetics  and  bodily  recreation,  is  imperative 
on  the  Pastor;  it  is  one  of  the  limitations  of  his  measure  in 
preaching,* — His  next  restriction  is  more  serious.  The  quality 
(/Ai^i^reocAtngr.  nothing  is  permitted  to  impair:  degeneracy 
in  this  is  virtual  degeneracy  in  the  entire  pastorate,  and  we 


*The  body  on  two  accounts  needs  attenUon.  It  is  a  servant  that  would 
be  master,  and  when  it  leaves  the  mastery  where  it  belongs,  it  is  too  often 
wronged  by  the  exercise  thereof.  After  what  Paul  has  said,  as  to  his  way 
of  dealing  with  the  body  in  I  Cor.  ix,  27.  the  Pastor  should  not  think  that  he 
will  have  no  6ccasion  to  use  a  like  method  with  it^but  let  him  have  a  care 
that  he  does  no  injury  to  the  body  ,when  not  unsubmissive.  Be  may  do  it  wrong 
)fy  other  means  than  overtasking  it.  He  owes  it  refreshment  and  recreation 
as  well  as  rest.  Let  him  not  despise  the  body.  He  ought  not  to  forget  that 
though  the  Lord  be  not  for  the  boKiy,he  may  by  neglecting  the  care  ot  it,  dis- 
qualify himself  for  serving  the  Lord;  and  for  serving  himself,  as  otherwise  he 
might  do  in  the  work  of  the  ministry. 
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have  already  insisted  that  preaching  for  its  just  caltare  re- 
quires the  utmost  care  :  still  the  necessity  for  this  care  does 
not  absolutely  conclade  against  abundance  ;  on  the  contrary,  it 
generally  concludes  in  favor  of  this.    As  with  the  exercise  of 
other  principles  of  activity,  so  with  that  of  preaching,  much, 
other  things  not  wanting,  tends  to  much,  little  to  little,  in  re- 
sult.    Cecil  thought  he  should  lose  his  preaching-talent  if 
he  should  preach  but  once  a  month.    He  may  not  have  been 
mistaken.    There  is  a  principle  of  deterioration  in  infrequent 
preaching,  even  when  not  voluntary,  or  from  preoccupation  in 
other  very  good  work.    Eminent  preachers  have  ceased  from 
their  high  pulpit  distinction,  have  scarcely  retained  an  apti- 
tude for  pulpit  duty,  after  having  being   transferred  to  the 
chair.    They  were  good  in  teaching  the  art  of  preaching,  but 
they  performed  the  whetstone's  office,*  which  sharpens  with- 
out being  itself  sharp. — ^Astothe  remaining  restriction:  this 
infers  of  necessity,  but  a  small  abatement.    Without  requiring 
time  appropriate  to  business  or  common  duties,  a  pastor  may 
keep  at  daily  preaching,  to  the  advantage  of  those  who  desire 
to  hear  him,  giving  the  rest  no  occasion  of  complaint.    A  brief 
morning  sermon  may  be  a  help  to  better  living,  in  all  respects 
though  the  day;  nor  need  this  complete  the  daily  ministration 
of  the  word.    The  pastor  without  offending  against  this   res- 
triction, may  follow  the  morning  service,  with    district  or  do- 
mestic preaching  in  different  parts  of  the  parish.    If  there  be 
objection  to  such  frequency,  it  must  be  from  the  pastor's  over- 
doing, not  from  necessary  infringement  on  the  duty  or  interest 
of  others. 

If  now  we  turn  for  instruction  from  •  theory  to  examjjXeBf 
ofthe33  three  dossed  may  be  distinguished :  One  consisting  of 
those  who  take  the  minimum,  as  the  best  measure  :  another 
of  pastors  who  adopt  the  traditional  amount ;  satisfying  them- 
selves with  what  satisfies  the  parish  :  a  third,  of  pastors  who 
while  keeping  themselves  within  the  proper  limits,  are  yet 
instant  in  preaching,  in  season,  out  of  season,  laboring  in 

•  **  Fungar  vice  cotis" — 
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word  and  doctrine,  day  and  night,  publicly  and  from  house 
to  house;  measuring  amount  in  their  work  by  the  measure  of 
their  gracious  ability.  Which  of  these  classes  should  be 
taken  as  most  exemplary?  The  question  answers  itself.  Intuitive- 
ly, emphatically,  the  last  is  the  class  which  commends  itself  as 
the  model  one  ;  that  in  which  is  found  the  nearest  approach 
to  the  ideal  of  the  ministry,  that  in  which  the  conformity  is 
most  complete  to  Paul's  style  of  working,  as  reported  in  Acts  xx. 
18-*20,  and  especially,  in  the  31st  verse  of  this  chapter. 
Here  are  the  representative  pastors  through  all  the  centuries; 
the  best  Parish  preaching  ;  the  best  pastors,  in  most,  if  not 
all  respects,  have  been  of  the'  third  class.  It  is  the  class, 
at  the  head  of  which  Christ  stands  as  a  preacher.  The  typal 
excellence  in  doing  the  work  of  the  ministry,  is  reproduced  in 
this  class,  more  than  in  either  of  the  others.  There  may  be 
in  it,  too  many  valetudinarians ;  there  are  also,  probably,  in 
both  the  other  classes ;  be  this  as  it  may,  it  js  to  the  third 
class  that  the  pre-eminence  belongs. 

27.  It  has  been  objected  to  abundance,  that  it  is  necessarily 
wasteful,  nay,  even  destructive  of  fruit  which  has  been  pro- 
duced. If  one  sermon,  it  is  said,  be  followed  by  others  in 
quick,  succession,  they  will  efface  the  good  impressions  made 
by  the  former.  There  is  danger  that  nothing  will  be  remem- 
bered, nothing  retained  by  most  of  the  hearers.  The  objec- 
tion mistakes  as  to  the  way  in  which  the  hearers  are  profitted 
by  preaching.  The  measure  of  their  advantage  from  it,  is 
not  what  they  remember  or  retain  in  distinct  knowledge. 
Neither  are  actual  impressions  displaced  or  impaired  by  suc- 
ceeding ones.  The  good  impressions  are  homogeneal;  they  are 
well  aflectioned  to  one  another;  they  interpenetrate  and  confirm 
one  another.  It  is  the  interest  which  the  hearers  take  in 
preaching,  and  their  mixing  faith  with  it,  at  the  moment  of 
hearing  it,  that  chiefly  makes  it  profitable  to  them.  It  is  not 
through  theit  remembering  what  they  hear,  so  much  as 
through  exercises  of  grace  wrought  in  them  under  the  sound 
of  the  word,  that  their  edification  is  most  advanced.  *'  This," 
says  Edwards,  "  may  explain  how  simple  and  unlearned  per- 


"V 
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sons  may  derive  great  advantage  from  preaching,  of  which 
they  can  give  no  connected  account ;  while  they  have  the  help 
and  guidance  of  the  preacher,  they  get  along  well  enough  ; 
when  he  ceases  they  have  little  to  rehearse ;  yet  it  is  not  a 
little,  if  during  the  time  of  the  exercise,  they  have  been 
moved  to  fear,  hope,  love,  or  adoration,"  An  anecdote  may 
illustrate  philosophy  in  this  matter.  A  poor  Scotch  woman, 
at  her  duty  on  a  bleaching  ground,  was  asked  by  a  traveler, 
where  she  went  to  church,  what  she  had  heard  the  preced- 
ing day,  and  how  much  she  remembered.  She  could  not  tell 
the  text  of  the  last  sermon.  ''  And  what  good,''  said  the  ^ 
stranger, "  can  the  preaching  do  you,  if  you  forget  it  all."  "Ah 
sir," she  replied,  "  if  you  look  at  this  web,  you  will  see  that  as 
fast  as  I  put  the  water  on,  the  sun  dries  it  all  up,  and  yet,  sir, 
I  see  it  gets  whiter  and  whiter."  It  is  well  surely  to  be  able 
to  recall  a  sermon ;  a  second  benefit  may  possibly  be  thus 
obtained,  larger  than  the  first ;  but  as^Edwards  has  remarked 
the  after .  remembrance  is  from  an  impression  the  words 
made  on  the  heart  at  the  time,  and  the  memory  profits  as  it 
renews  and  increases  that  impression. 

27. — Abundance  in  preaching  if  stiU  true  to  the  required  qual- 
ity, preanppcses  at  least  equal  abundance  in  the  preaching  impulse; 
as  a  full  stream  flowing  from  a  fountain  of  living  water. 
And  abundance  in  the  latter  is  not  of  itself;  it  is  of  the  Holy 
Spirit  in.the  preacher  ;  but  the  preacher  has  nevertheless  an 
agency  in  obtaining  and  keeping  it.  He  must  use  means  to 
retain  his  point  of  view  as  a  preacher  ;  it  will  otherwise 
escape,  and  be  lost.  He  must  not  assume  that  general  spirit- 
uality  will  secure  to  him,  of  course,  the  spirituality  proper  to 
preaching.  There  is  peril  to  the  former,  from  neglecting  the 
cultivation  of  the  latter.  There  is  a  connection,  an  identity 
of  essence  indeed,  between  the  two  spiritualities  ;  but  as  to 
form  or  exercise  neither  presupposes  or  produces  the  other 
necessarily.  Eminently  spiritual  ministers  have  been  little 
spiritual  in  preaching;  and  after  preaching  exceedingly  well, 
from  the  true  pulpit  impulse,  they  have  lapsed,  not  only  from 
that  impulse,  but  from  their  former  measure  of  general  spirit- 
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nality. — Preaching  in  the  proper  exercise  of  spirituality,  tends, 
it  is  true,  to  continuance  and  growth  therein  ;  but  this  tendency 
may  come  to  naught,  if  it  be  not  promoted  and  matured,  by 
after  pains-taking  to  that  end. 

There  are  temptations  even  in  high  pulpit  experiences. 
Model  preachers  have  confessed  to  them.  No  merely  human 
preacher  surpassed  Paul  in  the  quality  of  his  pulpit  work,  yet 
he  did  not  depend  upon  it  as  a  security  even  against  tJie  loss 
of  l\is  soTtl.  He  tells  us  expressly  that  he  used  special  means, 
"  lest,"  saith  he,  "  when  I  have  preached  the  gospel  to  others  I 
•  myself  should  be  cast  away."  *  But  why  marvel  at  this?' — 
Was  our  Lord  himself  negligent  as  to  exercises  designed  to 
keep  him  in  the  true  preaching  frame  ?  In  his  human  nature, 
even  he  learned  obedience,  through  common  means  thereof.  In 
the  days  of  his  flesh,  he  sought  help  from  God,  by  prayers  and 
supplications,  with  strong  crying  and  tears,  and  was  heard  in 
that  he  feared.*  We  read  of  his  great  labors  in  preaching  by 
day;  we  also  read  of  his  praying  to  God  in  solitude,  through 
the  live  long  night  :  Had  these  labors  and  this  solitary  pray- 
ing no  relation  to  one  another?  Before  and  in  his  preaching, 
he  was  full  of  the  Holy  Ghost  j  He  went  with  this  fullness  all 
alone,  into  the  mountain;  had  His  occupation  there  no  bearing 
on  His  public  duties  ?  Being  full  of  the  Holy  Ghost  implies 
not  the  abridgment,  but  the  absolute  use  of  liberty;  and  what 
more  unpresumptnous  than  liberty  at  Us  highest  summit  ?  What 
reproof  of  their  error,  have  ministers  who  rely  for  sufficient 
spirituality  on  the  multitude  of  their  preachings,  from  the  ex- 
ample of  Paul  and  others  of  less  eminence;  but  how  infinitely 
is  the  reproof  enhanced  and  enforced,  by  the  wrestlings  of  our 
Lord,  at  the  Throne  of  Grace,  in  the  cold  mountain  and  the  mid- 
night air? 

28.  We  see  in  the  light  of  the  theory  of  our  subject,  an- 
other essential  in  pastoral  life  ;  a  pecidiqr  solidtnde  abotU  tJie 
fruit  of  preaching.  Both  as  cause  and  effect,-  this  is  the 
inevitable,  necessary  accompaniment  of  the  Pastor's  giving 

♦  Heb.  V,  7. 
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right  attendance  to  his  great  work.  Along  with  the  higher 
impolses  under  which  he  discharges  it,  (h  enthusiasm  of  hu- 
manity ^  keeps  its  distinctiveness  ;  has  its  just  .developments. 
Thoiigh  of  secondary  order,  it  reigns  in  its  sphere,  without 
abatement  or  interference  from  superior  motives.  In  the  glory 
of  the  Divine  Plan,  supreme  love  to  Him  who  fulfilled  it,  the 
sense  of  Divine  co-operation  in  the  work  of  preaching,  there  is 
no  abridgement  of  the  power  of  the  passion  of  humanity ; 
the  motives  are  all  in  the  same  interest;  they  concur  erch 
with  every  other,  and  the  whole  with  each ;  as  does 
the' entire  body  with  the  action  of  each  particular  mem- 
ber. The  whole,  in  combination,  enforces  the  operation  of  the 
love  of  mankind.  Sympathy,  weeping  tears  like  the  Re- 
deemer's, shed  over  incorrigible  Jerusalem,  is  unrestrained, 
is  intensified  by  the  other  impulses  ;  they  coalesce  and  work 
together  with  it.  See  this,  in  our  Lord's  great  example  ;  see 
it  also  in  Paul's  care  for  all  the  churches  ;  in  his  travailing 
in  birth  for  the  steadfastness  and  security  of  his  converts;  in 
his  great  heaviness  and  continual  sorrow  of  heart  for  the 
castaway  Jews  ;  see  it,  to  omit  other  instances,  in  him  who 
wrote  the  Pilgrim's  Progress.  Speaking  of  the  failure  of  his 
ministry  in  saving  his  hearers,  he  testifies  thus  :  "  I  did 
often  say  in  my  heart  before  the  Lord,  that  if  to  be  hanged 
up  presently  before  their  eyes  would  be  a  means  to  awaken 
them,  I  gladly  should  be  contented."  In  truth,  nothing 
more  impossible  can  be  conceived,  than  a  sincere  Parish 
preacher,  devoid  of  anxious  solicitude  about  the  immediate 
results  of  his  ministry.  The  want  of  it,  would  virtually  falsify 
the  scheme  of  redemption,  with  all  its  wondrous  means  and 
ordinances,  and  stamp  the  preacher  himself  as  a  most  infat- 
uated, unhappy  man.  Before  preaching,  in  it,  and  after- 
wards, the  anxiety  we  speak  of,  cannot  but  reveal  itself, 
with  invincible  force,  in  the  soul  of  every  pastor  who  is  a 
pastor  indeed.  It  will  ^eep  guard  over  him  in  choosing  the 
subjects  of  his  sermons  ;  in  treating  them  ;  in  applying  them  ; 
all  his  work  in  .the  pulpit,  will  be  ordered  and  performed 
with  scrupulous  reference  to  its  proper  end;  and  it  will  be 
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followed  up  by  means  in  keeping  i^ith  this  reference 
for  securing,  to  the  full  if  possible,  the  fruit  of  bis 
labor.  His  love  of  life  will  not  equal  his  pastoral  concern. 
Being  affectionately  desirous  of  the  souls  for  Tvhom'  ho 
watches,  he .  is  willing  to  impart  to  them  not  the  gospel 
of  God  only,  but  his  own  soul,  because  they  are  dear  to  him.* 
29.  It  does  not  follow  from  this  that  he  is  unhappy.  Great- 
ness of  soul  is  not  unhappiness ;  and  there  is  no  higher  form 
of  it  than  pastoral  anxiety ;  in  essence,  it  is  fellowship 
with  the  sufferings  of  Christ  It  is  travail  of  soul  like  His,  and 
it  has  like  satisfaction  with  His.  Its  pains  are  not  unprofita- 
ble ;  they  prevent  infinite  evil;  they  yield  infinite  ^ood.  If 
they  fail  of  their  end  in  some,  in  others  they  gain  it.  They 
bless  some  of  their  objects  ;  they  inspire  angelic  joy ;  they 
more  than  content  the  Pastor  with  their  recompenses  to  him  ; 
their  fruit  to  him,  ere  they  cease,  is  sometimes  joy  unspealca- 
ble  and  full  of  glory ;  for  the  happiness  which  he  has  from 
them,  he  would  not  accept  the  whole  world  in  exchange  ; 
they  are  the  witness  of  the  Spirit  of  God  within  him,  saying 
to  his  spirit:  "Thou  shalt  be  mine,  when  I  make  up  my 
jewels."t  They  are  a  pledge  to  him  from  God,  that  in  a 
sphere  higher  than  that  of  the  sun  and  stars,  he  shall  be  shin- 
ing forever  and  ever,  with  a  brightness  higher  than  theirs, 
after  they  shall  have  ceased  to  shine4  The  earnest  of  "  the 
far  iQore  exceeding  and  eternal  weight  of  glory  '^  has  its  com- 
pletest  development,  in  the  proper  exercise,  and  offices  of 
pastoral  solicitude.  Happy,  yea,  happiest  of  men,  then,  the 
faithful  Pastor.  "Happy,  thrice  happy,  if  alibis  desire  is  to 
add  some  voices  to  the  concert  of  the  Blessed ;  and  to  remain 
concealed,  in  the  universal  joy,  only  keeping  in  his  heart, 
the  secret  regard,  and  the  everlasting  well  done,  of  the  Master 
and  the  Father."  § 
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akt.  vn.— origin  and  growth  of  episcopacy, 

Bj  BoswxLL  D,  HiTCHGOCK,  D.D.,  Professor  in  the  Union  Theological 

Seminaiyi  N.  Y. 

Episcopacy  is  that  form  of  church  government  in  which 
Bishops  are  set  up  as  distinct  from,  and  superior  to,  Presby* 
ters  or  other  clerical  officers.  Its  distinguishing  characteristio 
is  the  imparity  cfthedergy.  And  it  insists  upon  the  three  or* 
ders  of  Bishops,  Presbyters,  and  Deacons. 

If  ppt  to  vote  in  Christendom  to-day,  Episcopacy  would  pre- 
vail by  an  overwhelming  majority.  Of  the  335  millions  of 
nominal  Christians,  according  to  the  tables  of  the  Statistical 
Bureauof  Berlin,  full  three  fourths  are  Episcopalians  :— Bo- 
man  Catholics,  170  millions  ;  the  eight  Oriental  Churches,  76 
millions ;  and  of  the  89  millions  of  Protestants,  the  Anglican, 
Swedish,  and  some  other  churches.  In  short,  at  the  time  of 
the  Lutheran  reformation,  Episcopacy  was  universal,  and  is 
still  the  polity  of  many  Protestants. 

It  is  likewise  a  matter  of  historic  notoriety,  that  this  system 
of  government  was  in  full  and  vigorous  operation  in  the  age  of 
Cyprian,  about  the  middle  of  the  third  century.  Between 
clergy  and  Idty  the  line  was  already  distinctly  drawn.  And 
of  the  clergy  there  were  three  Ordines  Majores:  Bishops, 
Presbyters,  and  Deacons  ;  and  five  Ordines  Himrea  :  Subdea- 
cons,  Acolyths,  Exorcists,  Beaders,  and  Door-keepers. 

It  is  claimed  by  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  that  all  these 
eight  orders  were  of  Apostolic  institution,  and  are  consequent- 
ly of  binding  and  perpetual  authority.  The  Anglican  church 
sets  up  the  same  claim  for  the  three  Ordines  Majores^  but  al- 
lows, or  rather  contends,  that  the  five  Ordines  Minores  are  only 
of  ecclesiastical  institution.  And  in  this  more  tenable  opinion 
not  a  few  eminent  Roman  Catholic  theologians,  like  Cardinal 
Bona,  Cotelerins,  and  Habertus,  have  concurred,  although  the 
Council  of  Trent  pronounced  in  favor  of  all  the  eight.*    The 

*.Se8sio  xziil,  Joly  15, 1^68,  C.  2. 
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five  Ordines  Minorca  may  therefore  be  dismissed  from  present 
notice  as  not  being  an  essential  part  of  the  Episcopal  sys- 
tem. 

It  then  only  remains  for  ns  to  consider  the  three  Ordines 
Majores.  As  already  remarked,  we  admit  the  present  nnmeri- 
cal  preponderance  \n  their  favor  ;  the  universality  of  their 
prevalence  for  thousands  of  years  ;  and  their  firm  establish* 
ment  as  far  back  at  least  as  the  middle  of  the  third  century. 
But  were  they  of  Apostolic,  or  only  of  ecclesiastical  institution? 
To  this,  question  we  propose  to  give  a  careful  documentary  an- 
swer, for  the  satisfaction  of  such  readers  as  may  not  have'  ac- 
cess to  the  original  authorities. 

We  begin  by  assuming,  what  many  Episcopalian^  are  now 
ready  to  concede,  that  in  the  New  Testament  there  is  no  Epis- 
copacy. The  Deacon  there  brought  to  view  is  in  charge  only 
of  the  funds  oY  the  church,  aad  has  consequently  no  properly 
clerical  character  at  all.  Nor  is  there  any  Bishop,  distinct  from 
^nd  superior  to  the  Presbyter,  as  appears  from  the  locidamci ; 
Acts  XX,  17,  28,  Titus  i,  5, 7,  and  Phil,  i,  1.  So  that  with  the 
exception  of  Apostles,  Prophets,  and  Evangelists,  who  were 
for  the  whole  Church  and  not  to  be  permanently  continued, 
the  Eldership  is  the  only  strictly  clerical  office  to  be  met  with 
in  the  New  Testament  ;  and  this  Eldership  is  plural. 

CLEMENT  OF  ROME. 

Outside  of  the  New  Testament,  our  earliest  witness  is  Clement 
of  Rome.  He  appears  to  have  been  not  a  Roman,  but  an  Ori- 
ental, and  was,  perhaps,  a  Philippian  ;  but  whether  of  Jewish 
or  of  Gentile  extraction,  is  still  under  debate.  He  was  at  any 
rate  one  of  the  Presbyters  of  the  church  in  Rome  ;  the  chief 
Presbyter,  afterwards  called  Bishop.  According  to  Irenaeus, 
whose  authority  in  this  matter  is  now  generally  followed,  Cle- 
ment was  third  in  the  succession  after  the  Apostles  Peter  and 
Paul.  The  succession  with  the  conjectural  dates  as  given  by 
JaS6  in  his  Regesta  PaUificum  Romanorum^  was  ;  Linnes,  67  ? 
—79?  A.  D.;  Cletus  (or  Anacletus),  79  ?— 91  ?  A.D.;  Clement, 
91  ?-100  ?  A.  D. 
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We  have  in  Greek  au  Epistle  to  the  Corinthians  written  by 
this  Clement  in  the  name  of  the  Church  at  Rome.  The  onlj 
known  mannscript  of  this  Epistle  is  the  one  appended  to  the 
Alexandrian  Codex  of  the  Old  and  New  Testament,  sent  by 
Cyril  Lucar  to  Charles  I.  in  1628,  and  now  in  the  Bristish  Mu- 
seum* Other  manuscripts  might  have  enabled  us  to  decide 
more  confidently  with  respect  to  one  or  two  suspected  inter- 
polations,  but  of  the  genuineness  and  svbdardial  integrity  of 
the  Epistle  we  are  quite  well  enough  assured  already.  It  ap- 
pears to  have  been  in  the  hands  of  Polycarp  of  Smyrna  when 
writing  to  the  Philippians,  was  from  an  early  date  read  pub- 
licly in  the  churches,  is  referred  to  and  cited  by  such  writers 
as  Irenaeus,  Clement  of  Alexandria,  and  Origen,  and  as  to  its 
contents  is  every  way  worthy  of  the  Clement  whose  name  it 
bears.  Its  probable  date  is  96  or  97  A.D.  Near  the  end  of 
the  manuscript  a  gap  occurs,  where  may  have  belonged  cer* 
tain  ancient  citations  from  Clement  which  can  not  now  be 
verified.  The  Epistle,  as  we  now  have  it,  consists  of  fifty- 
nine  short  chapters,  and  was  written  to  quell  a  discussion 
which  had  arisen  in  the  Church  at  Corinth,  where  several 
Presbyters  had  been  unjustly  deposed  from  office. 

The  42d  chapter  reads  thus:  "  The  Apostles  have  preached 
the  Gospel  to  us  by  the  command  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ ; 
Jesus  Christ  by  the  command  of  God.  Christ  was  therefore 
sent  by  God,  and  the  Apostles  by  Christ ;  so  that  both  [things] 
were  done  in  an  orderly  manner  according  to  the  will  of  God, 
Having  then  received  their  command,  andbeing  fully  persua- 
ded by  the  resurrection  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  and  con- 
vinced by  the  word  of  God,  with  the  fullness  of  the  Holy 
Spirit  they  went  abroad  proclaiming  that  the  kingdom  of  God 
was  about  to  come.  Thus  preaching  through  divers  countries 
and  cities  they  appointed  their  first  fruits,  having  first-proved 
them  by  the  spirit,  to  be  Bishops  and  Deacons  over  such  as 
should  afterwards  believe.  Nor  was  this  any  new  thing,  since 
long  before  it  was  written  concerning  Bishops  and  Deacons: 
For  thus  saith  the  Scripture  in  a  certain  place' : '  I  will  appoint 
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their  bishops  in  righteousness,  and  their  Deacons  in  faith.'"* 
This  accords  with  the  "  Bishops  and  Deacons"  of  Philippiana 
i,  1.  Neither  Paul  nor  Clement  is  likely  to  have  omitted  an 
intermediate  order  of  Presbyters  ;  and  the  only  satisfactory 
conclusion  is,  that  Bishops  and  Presbyters  were  the  same.  In 
the  44th  chapter  we  read :  "  Our  Apostles  also  knew,  through 
our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  that  there  would  be  strife  concerning 
the  Episcopate."  Hence  not  only'  the  appointment,  by  the 
Apostles,  of  the  Bishops  and  Deacons  already  mentioned  in 
the  42d  chapter,  but  also  the  provision  made  by  them  for  the 
future.  And  because  of  this  Apostolic  arrangement  it  is  pro- 
nounced no  small  sin  for  us  to  *'  depose  from  the  Episcopate" 
men  who  have  worthily  discharged  the  duties  of  that  office. 
And  then  it  is  added  :  "  Blessed  are  those  Presbyters  who, 
having  already  finished  their  course,  have  obtained  a  fruitful 
and  perfect  deliverance."  Here,  too,  the  terms  employed  are 
evidently  interchangeable,  and  Bishops  and  Presbyters  are  cer* 
tainly  the  same.  In  the  47th  chapter  it  is  decfared  to  be  a 
shame,  a  great  shame,  for  a  church  so  stable  and  ancient  as  that 
at  Corinth  ''  to  be  led  by  one  or  two  persons  into  a  sedition 
against  its  Presbyters."  In  the  54th  chapter  it  is  written  : 
"  Who  then  among  you .  is  noble,  tender-hearted,  filled  with 
charity  ?  Let  him  say :  If  through  me  sedition,  strife,  and 
schisms  have  arisen,  I  depart,  I  go  away,  whithersoever  ye 
please,  and  I  do  whatsoever  the  multitude  command  me  ;  only 
let  the  flock  of  Christ  live  peaceably  with  its  appointed  Pres^ 
byters."  And  finally,  in  the  57th  chapter  it  is  added  :  ''Do  ye 
therefore,  who  laid  the  foundation  of  the  sedition,  submit  your- 
selves to  the  Presbyters,  and  be  led  to  repentance,  bending  the 
knees  of  your  heart."  The  Roman  Catholic  Hefele  contends 
that  amongst  the  Presbyters  spoken  of  in  the  last  passage  the 
Bishop  'is  included,  since  Clement  in  the  42d  chapter,  omit- 
ting Presbyters,  mentions  only  Bishops  and  Deacons  I  This,  of 
course,  is  sheer  assumption.    Only  two  orders  are  here  recog- 


Ix :  17,  although  not  in  exact  verbal  accordance  either  with  the 
Hebrew  text,  or  with  the  Qreek  of  the  Septnagint. 
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nized  :  Bishops  or  Presbyters,  and  Deacons  ;  and  of  these  two, 
orders  it  is  evident  that  Bishops  or  Presbyters  are  by  mnch 
the  more  important.  The  mode  of  election  does  not  now  con- 
corn  as,  bnt  it  m\y  not  be  amiss  to  add,  that  this  also 
is  disclosed  by  Clement.  In  the  44th  chapter  it  is  re- 
lated,  that  the  Bishops  and  Deacons  spoken  of  in  aprevions 
Chapter  were  at  first  appointed  by  the  Apostles,  who  after- 
wards gave  directions  with  respect  to  fatnre  appointments, 
the  initioUive  being  assigned  to  the  College  of  Presbyters,  but 
"the  whole  Church  consenting J^  So  had  Paul  and  Barnabas 
Dof  ordained,"  as  our  version  has  it,  but  ap/)om^i  them  el- 
ders in  every  church,"  (Acts  14 ;  23).  In  a  word,  the  Presby- 
tery appears  to  have  filled  its  own  vacancies,  but  not  without 
an  appeal  to  the  Church  to  ratify  its  acts.  Thus  throughout 
do  we  find  in  Clement  the  original  New  Testament  polity  as 
yet  unchanged. 

IGNATIUS. 

Oar  next  witness  is  Ignatius  of  Ardioch.  Our  accounts  of 
him  are  exceedingly  meagre.  Whether  Greek  or  Syrian  in 
blood,  is  not  known.  Whether  a  disciple  ofPeter,  of  John,  or  of 
Bome  other,  is  not  known.  Eusebius  [Sist.  3:22]  says  he  was 
second  Bishop  of  Antioch,  E  vodius  having  been  the  first.  The 
Apostdic  Constitviions  [7:  46]  make  E  vodius  and  Ignatius  Bish- 
ops together;  Evodius  appointed  by  Peter,  Ignatius  by  Paul. 
Baronias  and  Natalis  Alexander  think  they  were  Bishops  to- 
gether; Evodius  of  the  Jews,  Ignatius  of  the  Gentiles.  That 
he  was  a  martyr,  having  been  condemned  at  Antiech,  and  then 
taken  to  Bome  to  be  thrown  to  wild  beasts  in  the  Flavian  am- 
phitheatre, is  hardly  to  be  doubted.  The  date  of  his  martyrdom 
is,  however,  an  open  question.  The  earliest  date  is  that  re- 
cently giving  by  Dressel  on  the  authority  of  a  new  codex  of  the 
^artyrium,  first  edited  by  him  in  1857  (2d  edition  in  1863), 
which  begins:  "In  the  fifth  year  of  the  reign  of  the  Emperor 
Trajan"  [98—117  A.  D.],  i.  c.  102  A.  D.  the  old  MartyriumS: 
IgruUii^  which  h  \s  the  appearance  of  having  been  tampered 
with,  names  Dec.  20th,  107.    But  as  it  is  now  generally  agreed 

that  Trajan  did  not  visit  the  East  till  114,  wintering  at  Antioch 
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114 — 15,  critical  opinion  now  inclines  to  115  A.  D.  as  the  most 
probable  date. 

There  are  fifteen  Epistles  bearing  the  name  of  Ignatins, 
eight  of  which  are  now  almost  universally  branded  as  sparions. 
The  remaining  seven  [Ephesians,  MagneaianSf  TroMians  and 
BoTnans,  written  at  Smyrna;  FhUadelphianSf  Smymaeans,  and* 
PoZt^oarp,  written  at  Troas]  are  in  two  Greek  recensions:  1.  the 
longer,  first  published  by  Pacaeus  in  1557;  2.  The  shorter,  first 
published  by  Archbishop  Usher  in  1644.  Three  of  the  seven, 
l^I^heaianSf  Bomans,  and  Pdycarp]  were  published,  with  a 
translation,  in  a  still  shorter  Syriac  version,  by  Cureton,  in 
1845.  Since  then  the  Ignatian  question,  as  it  is  called,  has 
been  opened  afresh.  The  several  opinions  may  be  stated  thus: 

1.  Killen,  the  Irish  Presbyterian,  thinlcs  these  Ignatian 
Epistles  all  spurious,  but  is  of  the  opinion  that  the  S^^riao 
three  were  the  first  to  be  forged  in  the  time  of  Origen  [185- 
254  A.  D.] ;  soon  after  which  they  were  translated  into  Greek, 
and  others  were  added  before  the  time  of  Eusebius,  who  is  ad- 
mitted to  have  had  the  seven. 

2.  Baur  and  Hilgenfeld  think  them  all  spurious,  but  are  of 
the  opinion  that  the  seven  of  the  shorter  Greek  recen. 
sions  were,  the*  first  to  be  forged  after  150  A.  D.,  and  that 
the  Syriac  three  are  simply  fragmentary  translations  from  the 
Greek. 

3.  Cureton,  Bunsen,  Ritschl,  and  Lipsius  contend  for  the 
genuineness  of  the  Syriac  three.  This,  as  the  matter  now 
stands,  appears  to  be  the  weakest  position  of  all. 

4.  A  strong  array  of  the  ablest  and  soundest  critics,  both  Bo- 
man  Catholic  and  Protestant,  such  as  Moehler  and  Gieseler, 
Hefele  and  Uhlhom,  may  still  be  found  on  the  side  of  the  short- 
er Greek  recension. 

Dogmatism  on  a  point  so  long  and  still  so  sharply  contro- 
verted, would  be  unseemly;  but  as  far  as  the  Episcopal  question 
is  concerned,  we  need  not  hesitate  to  admit  the  genuineness  and 
substantial  integrity  of  the  seven  Epistles  as  we  now  have  them 
in  the  shorter  Greek  recension.  To  make  thorough  work 
of  it,  however,  we  will  first  investigate  the  Episcopacy  of  the 
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Syriac  three,  and  then  proceed  to  iuvefi>tigate  the'Episcopacy 
of  the  shorter  Greek  seven. 

THE  SYKIAO  VERSION.* 

In  the  Syriac  Ephesians,  the  "  Bishop''  is  referred  to,  bnt  no 
mention  is  made  of  either  Presbyters  or  Deacons.  ''  Forasmuch 
therefore  as  we  have  received  your  abundance  in  the  name  of 
God  by  Onesimos,  who  ia  your  Bishop,  in  love  unutterable,  whom 
I  pray  that  ye  love  in  Jesus  Christ  our  Lord,  and  that  all  of 
you  be  like  him  ;  for  blessed  is  He  who  hath  given  you  such  a 
Bishop  as  ye  deserve." 

In  the  Syriac  Bomans,  Ignatius  simply  speaks  of  himself  as 
a  Bishop.  He  says:  ''Ye  will  not  give  me  anything  better 
than  this,  that  I  should  be  sacrificed  to  God  while  the  altar  -is 
ready ;  that  ye  may  be  in  one  concord  in  love,  and  may  praise 
God  the  Father  through  Jesus  Christ  our  Lord,  because  he 
hath  accounted  a  Bishop  worthy  to  be  God's,  having  called 
him  from  the  east  to  the  west*" 

In  the  Syriac  Pdyoarp,  the  word  ^  Bishop"  occurs  four  times 
and  in  connection  with  the  fourth  mention  of  the  Bishop, 
mention  is  also  made  of  Presbyters  and  Deacons.  "  If  be  be- 
came known  apart  from  the  Bishop,  he  has*  corrupted  himself. 
It  is  becoming,  therefore,  to  men  and  women  who  marry,  that 
they  marry  by  the  counsel  of  the  Bishop,  that  the  marriage 
may  be  in  the  Lord,  and  not  in  lust.  Let  every  thing,  there- 
fore, be  for  the  honor  of  God.  Look  to  the  Bishop,  that  God 
may  look  upon  you.  I  will  be  instead  of  the  souls  of  those  who 
are  subject  to  the  Bishop,  and  the  Presbyters,  and  the  Deacons; 
with  them  may  I  have  a  portion  near  Gk>d." 

THE  SHOBTEB  GREEK  RECENSION. 

The  Epistle  to  the  JEphesicms  contains  21  short  chapters. 
Episcopacy  appears  in  the  first  six  and  in  the  twentietii  of 
these  chapters  ;  the  word  "  Bishop"  occurring  thirteen  times, 
*'  Presbyters"  three  times,  and  "  Deacon"  once. 


•  As  trsofkted  by  Coretoo,  in  his  2d  Ed.,  1849. 
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Chap.  1.  "  Well  then,  Ireceived  the  whole  multitude  of  you  in 
the  person  of  Onesimus,  a  man  of  indescribable  charity,  but  your 
Bishop  in  the  flesh  ;  whom  I  beseech  you.  in  Jesus  Christ  to 
love,  and  that  ye  may  all  be  like  him.  For  blessed  be  He  who 
by  His  grace  has  made  you  worthy  to  have  such  a  Bishop.^' 

Chap.  2.  "  But  with  respect  to  my  fellow-gervant,  Burrhus, 
your  Deacon  in  the  service  of  God,  blessed  in  all  things,  I  pray 
that  he  may  continue  to  the  honor  of  you  and  your  Bishop.'^  . 
.  .  "  It  is  therefore  becoming  that  ye  should  in  every  way 
glorify  Jesus  Christ,  who  hath  gloriBed  you  ;  thac  ye  may  be 
perfectly  joined  together  in  one  obedience,  that  being  subject 
to  the  Bishop  and  the  Presbytery  ye  might  in  all  things  be 
Fanctified." 

Chap.  8.  "  For  Jesus  Christ,  our  inseparable  life,  is  the  will 
of  the  Father,  ao  also  the  Bishops,  who  have  been  appointed  to 
the  very  ends  of  the  earth,  are  united  in  will  with  Jesus 
Christ." 

Chap.  4.  "  Wherefore  it  becomes  you  to  be  one  in  will 
with  your  Bishop,  as  also  ye  are.  For  your  most  estimable 
Presbytery,  worthy  of  God,  is  fitted  to  the  Bishop  as  the 
strings  are  to  a  harp."     Chap.  5.  ''  For  if  I  in  a  little  season 

here  had  such  intimacy  with  your  Bishop"  etc "For 

if  the  prayer  of  one  or  two  avail  so  much,  how  much  more 
shall  that  of  the  Bishop  and  of  the  whole  church  avail."  •  . 
.  •  "  Let  us  be  careful,  therefore,  not  to  set  ourselves  against 
the  Bishop,  that  we  may  be  subject  to  God."  Chap.  6. 
^  The  more  any  one  sees  his  Bishop  silent,  the  more  let  him 
revere  him."  •  •  •  .  "It  is  therefore  evident  that  the 
Bishop  ought  to  be  looked  upon  as  the  Lord  himself."  Chap. 
20.  "  Obeying  your  Bishop  and  the  Presbytery  with  an  undi- 
vided aflfection." 

The  epistle  to  the  Magnesiana  contains  14  chapters,  in  six 
of  which  we  find  Episcopacy;  "Bishop"  occurring  eleven 
times,  "Presbyters"  four  times,  "Presbytery"  twice,  and 
"  Deacon  "  three  times.  Chap.  2.  "  Since  then  I  have  been 
judged  worthy  to  see  you  in  [the  person  of]  Daraas  your 
godly  Bishop,  and  of  your  worthy  Presbyters  Bassus  and 
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ApoUonias,  and  of  my  fellow-servant,  Sotio  the  Deacon,  from 
whom  may  I  reap  profit,  forasmuch  as  he  is  subject  unto  his 
Bishop  as  unto  the  grace  of  God,  and  unto  the  Presbyt^ery  as 
unto  the  commandment  of  Jesus  Christ.'^  Chap.  8.  ''It  becomes 
you  also  not  to  despise  the  youth  of  your  Bishop,  but,  God  help- 
^B  yon,  to  pay  him  all  reverence,  as  I  know  is  done  by  your  holy 
Presbyters,  not  considering  his  recent  ordination,  but  as  men 
pmdent  in  God  submitting  to  him ;  and  not  to  him  but  to  the 
Father  of  Jesus  Christ,  the  Bishop  of  all.  To  the  honor  there- 
fore of  him  who  loves  us,  it  becomes  you  to  be  obedient 
without  hypocrisy  ;  since  otherwise  a  man  deceives  not  this 
Bishop  who  is  seen,  but  affronts  the  Unseen.  For  conduct 
of  this  sort  reflects  not  upon  men,  but  upon  God,  who  knows 
the  secrets  of  our  hearts."  Chap.  4.  "  It  is  therefore  becom- 
ing that  we  should  not  only  be  called  christians,  but  be 
such ;  as  some  acknowledge  their  Bishop,  but  do  everything 
without  him.''  Chap.  6.  ''  I  exhort  you  that  in  divine  con- 
cord ye  study  to  do  all  things,  your  Bishop  presiding  in  the 
place  of  God,  and  your  Presbyters  in  the  place  of  the  college 
of  apostles,  and  your  Deacons,  most  dear  to  me,  being  in- 
trusted with  the  ministry  of  Jesus  Christ j  who  was  with  the 
Father  before  all  ages,  and  in  the  end  appeared  to  us."  •  . 
"Let  there  be  nothing  among  you  which  can  cause  a  division, 
but  be  united  to  the  Bishop  and  those  who  preside  over  you, 
that  they  may  be  your  pattern  and  guide  to  immortality." 
Chap.  7.  *'  As  therefore  the  Lord  did  nothing  without  the 
Father,  being  united  to  him,  neither  by  himself,  nor  yet  by 
his  Apostles,  so  do  ye  nothing  without  the  Bishop  and  the 
Presbyters."  Chap.  "18.  **  Therefore  give  diligence  to  be 
established  in  the  doctrines  of  our  Lord  and  his  Apostles, 
that  in  all  ye  do  ye  may  prosper  in  body  and  spirit,  in  faith 
and  love,  in  the  Son,  the  Father^  and  the  Spirit,  in  the  be- 
ginning and  in  the  end ;  together  with  your  most  godly 
Bishop,  and  the  well*wreathed  spiritual  crown  of  your  Pres- 
bytery, and  your  godly  Deacons.  Be  subject  to  your  Bishop, 
and  to  one  another,  as  Jesus  Christ  to  the  Father,  according 
to  the  flesh,  and  the  Apostles  to  Christ  and  the  Father  and 
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the  Spirit,  that  so  ye  may  have  union  both  in  body  and 
spirit." 

The  Epistle  to  the  TraUians  contains  thirteen  chapters,  with 
Episcopacy  in  six  of  them  ;  "  Bishop"  occurring  nine  times, 
"  Presbyters"  twice,  "  Presbytery"  three  times,  and  ''Deacons' 
three  times.     Chap.  1.  ''As  Polybios  your  Bishop  declared 
unto  me."    Chap.  2.  "  For  when  ye  are  in  subjection  unto  the 
Bishop  as  unto  Jesns  Christ,  ye  appear  to  me  to  be  living  not 
according  to  man  but  according  to  Jesus  Christ,  who  died  for 
us,  that  believing  in  his  death,  ye  might  escape  death.    It  is 
therefore  necessary,  as  is  your  wont,  to  do  nothing  without  the 
Bishop,  and  that  ye  submit  yourselves  also  to  the  Presbytery  as 
to  the  Apoptles  of  Jesus  Christ,  our  hope,  in  whom  if  we  walk 
we  shall  be  found  in  him.    The  Deacons  also,  as  being  the 
ministers  of  the  mysteries  of  Jesus  Christ,  must  by  all  means 
please  all."    Chap.  3.  "In  like  manner  let  all  reverence  the 
Deacons  as  the  commandment  of  Jesus  Christ,  and  the  Bishop 
as  Jesus  Christ  the  Son  of  the  Father,  and  the  Presbyters  as 
the  Council  of  God  and  the  College  of  the  Apostles.     WiihotU 
these  there  is  no  Church,  Concerning  all  which  lam  persuaded 
that  ye  are  of  the  satbe  mind.    For  I  have  received,  and  even 
now  have  with  me  the  pattern  of  your  love  in  your  Bishop, 
whose  very  look  is  much  instruction,  and  his  mildness  power." 
Chap.  7.  "  Wherefore  be  ye  ware  of  such .    And  this  ye  will 
do  if  ye  are  not  puffed  up,  and  are  inseparable  from  our 
God  Jesus  Christ,  and  from  the  Bishop,  and  from  the  command- 
ments of  the  Apostles.    He  that  is  within  the  altar  is  pure, 
but  he  that  is  not  within  is  not  pure.    That  is,  he  that  doeth 
any  thing  without  the  Bishop,  the  Presbytery,  and  the  Deacons 
is  not  pure  in  his  conscience."    Chap.  12.  "  For  it  becomes 
every  one  of  you,  especially  the  Presbyters,  to  refresh  the 
Bishop  to  the  honor  of  the  Father,  and  of  Jesus  Christ,  and 
of  the  Apostles."    Chap.  13.  "  Pare  ye  well  in  Jesus  Christ, 
being  in  subjection  to  the  Bishop  as  to  the  commandment  [of 
God], and  to  the  Presbytery." 

The  Epistle  to  the  Romans  consists  of  ten  chapters,  in  only 
two  of  which  do  we  find  Episcopacy  ;  "  Bishop"  occurring  once , 
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ftnd  ''  episcopize'*  once.  Ohap.  2.  "  Ye  can  do  me  no  greater 
kindness  than  to  suffer  me  to  be  offered  up  now  that  the  altar 
is  ready ;  that  when  ye  are  gathered  together  in  love,  ye  may 
Btug  praises  to  the  Father  in  Christ  Jesus,  that  the  Bishop  of  ' 
Syria  hath  found  favor  with  G-pd,  being  sent  from  the  east  to 
the  west/'  Chap.  9.  ^'Bemember  in  your  prayers  the  church  in 
Syria,  which,  instead  of  me,  has  God  for  its  shepherd.  Christ 
alone  shall  be  its  Bishop  liTetffxoTtrftrei,  epiacoptseit],  together 
with  your  love." 

The  Epistle  to  the  PhUaddphians  has  eleven  chapters,  in 
eight  of  which,  besides  the  salutation,  there  is  Episcopacy  ; 
**BiBhop"  occurring  eight  times,  "Presbyters"  or  "  Presbytery" 
five  times,  "  Council"  or  "  Session"  once,  and  "  Deacons"  six 
times.  In  the  salutation  :  "  Which  [church]  I  salute  in  the 
blood  of  Jesus  Christ,  which  [church]  is  my  eternal  and  abid- 
ing joy,  especially  if  they  be  at  one  with  the  Bishop  and  his 
Presbyters  and  Deacons,"  Chap.  1,  "  Which  Bishop,  I 
know,  neither  of  himself  nor  of  man  obtained  this  ministry  per* 
taining  to  the  people,  nor  for  vain  glory  obtained  it,  but  in  the . 
love  of  Gk)d  the  Father,  and  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ."  Chap. 
3.  '*  For  as  many  as  are  of  God,  and  of  Jesus  Christ,  are  with 
their  Bishop."  Chap.  4.  ''  Give  diligence,  therefore,  to  par- 
take of  one  eucharist,  for  there  is  one  flesh  of  our  Lord  Jesus 
Christ,  and  one  cup  in  the  unity  of  his  blood,  one  altar,  as  there 
is  also  one  Bishop  with  the  Presbytery  and  Deacons,  my  fel- 
low-servants."  Chap.  5.  '*  Fleeing  to  the  gospel  as  to  the  flesh 
of  Christ,  and  to  the  Apostles  as  to  the  Presbytery  of  the 
Church."  Chap.  7.  "I  cried  when  among  jou,  with  a  loud  voice: 
Be  obedient  to  the  Bishop,  the  Presbytery  and  the  Deacons." 

''  But  the  spirit  preached,  speaking  these  words : 

Without  the  Bishop  do  nothing,  keep  yoor  body  as  the  temple 
of  God,  love  unity,  shun  divisions,  be  imitators  of  Jesus  Christ, 
even  as  he  was  of  the  Father."  Chap.  8.  "But  God  forgives  all 
who  repent,  if  they  return  to  union  with  God,  and  to  the 
OouncU  [or  Session,  ffvvidpwv]  of  the  Bishop."  Chap.  10. 
''Since  by  reason  of  your  prayers  and  the  bowels  [of  compassion] 
ye  have    in   Christ,  it  has  been  announced  to  me  that  the 
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Church  in  Antioch,  in  Syria,  is  at  peace,  it  becometh  yon 
as  a  church  of  God,  to  appoint  a  Deacon  to  go  to  them  on  an 
embassy  of  God,  that  ye  may  rejoice  with  them  when 'they 
*  meet  together,  and  glorify  the  name  of  Gbd.  Blessed  in  Christ 
Jesos  be  that  man  found  worthy  of  such  a  ministry,  and  ye 
also  shall  be  glorified.  If  ye  be  willing,  this  is  not  impossible 
for  Gbd's  sake  ;  as  the  neighboring  churches  have  already 
sent,  some  of  them  Bishops,  and  others  Presbyters  and  Dea- 
cons." Chap.  11.  "But  concerning  Philo,  the  Deacon  of  Giii- 
cia,"  etc. 

The  Epistle  to  the  Smyrnaens  contains  thirteen  chapters, 
in  three  of  which  we  find  Episcopacy  ;  "  Bishop"  occurring 
nine  times,  "  Presbytery"  twice, "  Deacons"  twice,  and  "  Catho- 
lic Church"  for  the  first  time  in  history.  Chap.  8.  *'  Let  all  of 
you  obey  the  Bishop,  as  Jesus  Christ  the  Father  ;  and  the 
Presbytery  as  the  Apostles ;  and  reverence  the  Deacons  as  a 
commandment  of  God.  Without  the  Bishop  let  no  one  do  any 
thing  which  pertains  to  the  church.  Let  that  Eucharist  be 
accounted  valid,  which  is  ofiered  by  the  Bishop,  or  by  one 
appointed  by  him.  Wherever  the  Bishop  is  found,  there  let  the 
people  be,  as  wherever  Christ  is,  there  is  the  Cathdic  Church, 
Without  the  Bishop  it  is  lawful  neither  to  baptize,  nor  make 
a  love-feast  layaTrtfy  Ttotetv]  ;  but  whatsoever  he  shall  ap- 
prove, this  is  pleasing  also  to  God,  that  whatever  is  done  may 
be  surely  and  validly  done."  Chap.  9.  "  It  is  a  good  thing  to 
honor  both  God  and  the  Bishop.  He  that  honors  the  Bishop, 
shall  be  honored  of  God  ;  he  that  does  any  thing  without  the 
knowledge  of  the  Bishop,  serves  the  Devil."  Chap.  12.  ''I 
salute  your  godly  Bishop,  and  your  venerable  Presbytery, 
your  Deacons  my  fellow  servants,  and  all  of  you  singly  and  to- 
gether, in  the  name  of  Jesus  Christ,  and  in  his  flesh  and  blood, 
passion  and  resurrection,  fleshly  and  spiritual,  in  the  unity  of 
God  with  you." 

The  Epistle  to  Pdlycarp  has  Episcopacy  in  the  Salutation 
and  in  three  of  the  eight  chapters.  Salutation  :  ^'  Ignatius, 
called  also  Theophorus,  to  Polycarp,  Bishop  of  the  Church 
of  the  Smyrnaeans"  etc.  Chap.  5.  "  If  he  (the  celibate,  of  whom 
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he  bad  been  Bpeaking)  boast,  he  is  lost;  and  if  he  would  be  more 
esteemed  than  the  Bishop,  he  is  ruined.  It  is  becoming 
to  men  and  women  who  marry,  that  they  marry  with  the 
consent  of  the  Bishop,  that  their  marriage  may  be  in  God  and 
not  in  lust."  Chap.  6.  "  Look  to  the  Bishop  that  God  may 
look  npon  yon.  My  life  be  instead  of  their  lives  who  submit  . 
themselves  to  the  Bishop,  Presbyters  and  Deacons  ;  and  may 
I  have  part  with  them  in  God.''  Chap.,  8.  "  I  pray  ye  may 
always  be  strong  in  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  in  whom  may  you 
abide  in  the  unity  of  God  and  theBishop." 

Such  are  the  passages.  Those  who  accept  only  the  shorter 
Syriac  version,  still  do  not  get  rid  of  Episcopacy,  for  the  word 
"Bishop"  occurs  in  all  the  Epistles,  and  in  the  Epistle  to  Pdy- 
carp  the  three  orders  are  named.  With  respect  to  the  Epis* 
copacy  of  the  shorter  Greek  recension,  we  remark : 

1.  It  is  excessive.  In  these  seven  Epistles,  '^  Bishops"  are 
named  at  least  58  times ;  "  Presbyters"  or  **  Presbyteries"  28 
times ;  and  "Deacons,"  16  times.  Such  abundance  and  super* 
abundance  of  reiteration  seems  unnatural,  and  makes  irresisti- 
bly the  impression  of  some  special  design.  The  first  suspicion 
might  well  be  that  of  forgery,  or  at  least  of  such  large  inter- 
polation as  to  render  the  documents  in  question  compara* 
tively  worthless.  But  admitting  the  genuineness  and  sub* 
stantial  integrity  of  the  epistles,  this  strong  infusion  of  Epis* 
oopacy  is  best  explained  by  supposing  it  to  be  a  new  thing, 
which  Ignatius  was  doing,  always  and  everywhere,  his  utmost 
to  recommend.  As  special  pleading  for  a  novelty,  the  Episco* 
pal  tone  of  the  Ignatian  epistles  is  easily  understood. 

2.  The  Ignatian  Episcopacy  is  not  diocesan,  out  Congrega- 
iional.  Each  of  the  churches  addressed  had  its  own  Bishop, 
board  of  Presbyters,  and  Deacons. 

8.  The  Apostolic  succession  is  not  Episcopal,  but  Presbyte- 
rtan.  Always  the  Bishop  is  the  representative  of  Christ,  as 
Christ  is  of  the  Father ;  the  Presbyters  of  the  Apostles ;  and 
the  Deacons,  of  the  precept  or  commandment  of  Christ. 

In  short,  the  Ignatian  Episcopacy,  instead  of  having  the 
appearance  of  a  settled  polity,  handed  down  from  the  Apos* 
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ties,  has  the  apearance  of  being  a  new  and  grov^ing  institu- 
tion, unlike  what  went  before,  as  well  as  what  was  coming 
after  it. 

IRBNAEUS. 

Our  next  witness  is  Irenaeua  of  Gaul.  He  was  of  Greek 
parentage,  born,  probably,  in  Smyrna,  about  140  A.  D.  He 
was  a  pupil  of  Polycarp,  who  suffered  martyrdom  in  167. 
From  Asia  Minor  he  was  Bent  as  a  Presbyter  to  Lyons,  in  Gaul, 
where  he  witnessed  the  frightful  persecution  of  177  A.  D.  In 
178  he  was  made  Bishop  in  place  of  Photinus,  who  had  suf- 
fered martyrdom  the  year  before.  In  202  Irenaeus  himself 
underwent  martyrdom.  His  principal  work,  the  Adverstis 
SaereseSf  appears  to  have  been  written  between  the  years 
182 — 188  A.  D.  This  work,  as  its  name  imports,  has  to  do 
miainly  with  doctrine,  touching  only  incidentally  upon  mat- 
ters pertaining  to  polity.  Our  citations  are  from  Stierevta 
editioD,  Leipsic,  1853. 

Irenaeus  commonly  uses  the  words  "Bishop,"  ''Episcopal" 
and  "Episcopaite"  in  the  Ignatian,  congregational  sense.  As 
mJdv.  Haer.  1:  27:  1,  where  Hyginus  is  spoken  of  as  holding 
"the  ninth  [or  eighth]  place  in  the  ^^scopoZ^ucoea^n  from  the 
Apostles."  As  in  3:  3: 1.  where  he  speaks  of  "those  who  had 
by  the  Apostles  been  appointed  Bishops  in  the  church."  As 
in  3:  3:  3.  where  he  says  "the  blessed  Apostles  [Peter  and  Paul] 
gave  the  Episcopate  to  Linus."  As  in  4: 33: 8,wherehe  speaks 
of  "  the  succession  of  Bishops"  in  divers  parts  of  the  world. 
As  also  in  5:  20: 1,  where  he  speaks  of  "the  Bishops  to  whom 
the  Apostles  delivered  Churches."  Irenaeus  likewise  distin- 
guishes between  Bishops  and  Presbyters ;  as  in  Adv.  Haer^ 
3 :  14 .  2,  where  he  refers  to  the  convocation  "  at  Miletus 
of  Bishops  and  Presbyters  from  Ephesus  and  neighboring 
cities." 

But  in  other  passages,  Irenaeus  unquestionably  uses  the 
words  Bishop  and  Presbyter  interchangeably, just  as  Clement 
of  Rome  does.  In  Adv.  Haer.  5  :  20  :  2,  he  speaks  of  those 
who  turn  their  backs  upon   the  teaching  of  the  church, 
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**  charging  the  holy  Presbyters  with  ignorance ;"  not  men- 
tioning Bishops,  who  are  commonly  made  the  guardians  of 
orthodoxy.  Ensebins  [Hist.  5 :  24]  quotes  from  a  letter 
written  to  Victor  of  Borne  [190  ? — 202  A.  D.]  by  Irenaens,  in 
which  he  speaks  of  "  those  Presbyters  who  governed  the 
Church  before  Soter,  and  over  which  you  now  preside,  I  mean 
Anicetns  and  Pius,  Hyginns  with  Telesphorus  and  Xystns ;'' 
naming,  in  short,  the  very  men  elsewhere  called  "  Bishops.' 
[Third  of  the  61  Fragments  edited  by  Stieren,  vol.  1.  pp; 
824—827.]  And,  finally,  in  Adv.  Haer.  4 :  26 :  2,  Irenaeus 
says :  "  Wherefore  these  who  are  in  the  Church  ought  to  be 
obedient  to  the  Presbyters,  who  are  successors  of  the  Apos. 
ties,  as  we  have  shown  ;  who  along  with  the  I^oopal  sucoea- 
9ion  [episcopatus  successione],  have  received  the  sure  gift  of 
truth  according  to  the  will  of  the  Father." 

This  is  just  what  our  theory  of  the  development  of  Epis- 
copacy would*  lead  us  to  expect.  The  predominant  usage 
witnesses  for  the  polity  then  actually  existing  as  Episcopal ; 
while  the  wavering  terminology  of  Irenaeus  is  indicative,  not 
of  Apostolic  tradition,  but  of  later  genesis  and  growth,  and 
that  growth  not  yet  completed. 

TERTULLIAN. 

Our  next  witness  is  TerinUian  of  Carthage.  Latin  was  his 
native  tongue,  his  father  being  a  Soman  centurion.  He  was 
born  in  160  A.  D.,  was  converted  about  196,  fell  off  into  the 
Montanistic  schism  about  201,  and  died  perhaps  as  late  as 
240,  though  his  writings  date  near  the  year  200,  some  of  them 
a  little  before,  and  others  a  little  after. 

In  the  writings  of  TertuUian,  we  begin  to  feel  the  ground 
firm  underneath  our  feet.  Words  that  were  formerly  em- 
ployed interchangeably,  or  loosely,  are  now  restrained  and 
fixed  in  their  signification.  The  line  is  clearly  drawn  between 
clergy  and  laity ;  as  in  the  De  Praeacriptione  Haerettcorum^  §  41 
where  it  is  made  a  matter  of  grave  complaint  again t  heretics, 
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that "  they  bestow  the  priestly  offices  even  upon  laymen."*  In 
the  De  Exhortaiume  CaetUatis,  §  7,  it  is  admitted  in  accordance 
with  Rev,  i :  6,  that  all  Christians  are  priests  ;  and  yet,  *'  the 
difference  between  clergy  and  people''  is  recc^nized  as 
established  by  "  church  authority/'  t  The  three  orders  are 
frequently  referred  to,  and  always  with  discrimination.  In 
one  place,  De  Praes,  Haer.  §  41,  mention  is  made  for  the  first 
time  of  the  new  order  of  "  Reader."  The  clergy  are  all 
"  Priests  ;^'  the  Bishop  being  "  High  Priest,"  SummvB  Sacerdos, 
The  Pagan  title  of  Poniifex  Maadmus^  in  DepudidHa^  %  1,  is  ap- 
plied sarcastically  to  the  Bishop  of  Rome,  who  had  taken 
ground  against  the  strictness  of  the  Montanistic  discipline. 
In  the  De  Proes.  Haer.  §  82,  as  also  in  the  DePndicUia  at  large, 
Bishops  are  recognized  as  successors  of  the  Apostles,  thongh 
in  reference  only  to  doctrine,  not  in  reference  to  spiritual 
power.  With  respect  to  the  sacraments,  while  the  inherent 
right  of  laymen  to  administer  them  is  maintained,  only  Bish- 
ops, or  their  immediate  representatives,  are  allowed  to  do  it. 
In  the  DeJBaptiamOj  §  17,  it  is  said :  ''  The  right  of  administer- 
ing baptism  belongs  to  the  Chief  Priest,  who  is  the  Bishop, 
and  then  to  the  Presbyters  and  Deacons,  but  not  toithoiU  thi 
authority  (fthe  Bishop^  for  the  honor  of  the  church,  which  being 
preserved,  peace  is  preserved."  "The  Sacrament  of  the 
Eucharist,"  it  is  said  in  the  De  Corona^  §  3,  is  received  by 
Christians  at  their  '^  meetings  before  day-light,"  buf  only 
from  the  hands  of  the  Bishops  "  (Praesidentium). 

In  spite  of  the  concessions  here  made  to  ideas  and  usages 
more  accordant,  in  our  judgment,  with  Apostolio  teachings 
and  example,  there  is  yet  no  hesitation  in  accepting  the 
Episcopal  regimen.  Evidently  this  had  become  the  estab- 
lished polity.  The  maturity  of  the  system  is  indicated  by 
entire  steadiness  in  the  use  of  terms. 


*  Kam  et  laicis  sacerdotalia  mtinera  injangunt 

t  Differentiam  inter  ordinem  et  plebem  constituit  ecckaao  aiactoritas. 

t  See  also  De  MonogamiOj  §  12. 
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CYPEIAN, 

Thid  eminent  Church  Father  was  also  of  Carthage,  born 
there  about  200  A.  D« ;  was  converted  in  246,  made  Pros* 
byter  in  247,  Bishop  in  248,  and  suffered  martyrdom  in  258 
A.D. 

Two  errors  have  been  committed  in  dealing  with  Cyp- 
rian :  (1.)  In  attributing  too  much  to  his  individual  influ* 
enoe  in  the  development  of  Episcopacy.  He  was,  indeed,  a 
man  d^ery  positive  convictions,  and  of  rare  force  of  charac- 
ter, called  upon  to  plaj'^  his  part  in  very  critical  times.  But 
Episcopacy,  as  we  have  jiist  seen  in  the  writings  of  TertuUian, 
was  already  so  far  developed  as  to  leave  but  little  for  him  to 
do.  And  the  most  he  did  was  to  add  sharpness  and  emphasis 
to  statements  already  made.  (2.)  The  imputation,  in  undue 
measure,  of  ambitious  and  unworthy  motives  to  Cyprian. 
That  ho  was  ambitious  need  not  be  denied.  It  would  not 
be  easy  to  find  a  man  of  equal  ability,  who  is  not  ambitious. 
That  he  was  eminently  ambitious  is  by  no  means  true.  His 
piety  certainly  was  singularly  ardent.  His  loyalty  to  Christ. 
and  to  the  Church  of  Christ,  was  a  consuming  passion.  He 
sought  for  power,  not  in  order  to  self-aggrandizement,  but  only 
to  defend  and  advance  the  cause  of  his  Bedeemer.  Sound* 
Bess  of  belief,  and  sanctity  of  life^were  the  grand  results  which 
he  sought  to  compass.  He  stood  fast  for  Episcopacy,  be* 
cause  he  honestly  believed  it  to  be  both  Apostolic  and  indis* 
pensable. 

The  writings  of  Cyprian  consist  of  a  collection  of  81  epis* 
ties  (some  of  them  to  him),  none  of  them  private  letters  ;  and 
18  Treatises,  the  most  important  of  which,  in  this  connection, 
is  the  De  Uhitaie  EodeaicBf  written  in  251  to  check  the  schis- 
matic spirit  which,  was  working  mischief  both  at  Carthage 
and  at  Rome.  Converted  as  he  was  quite  late  in  life,  in  the 
midst  of  s  brilliant  career  as  a  rhetorician,  Cyprian's  earlier 
writings  are  wanting  in  simplicity,  but  he  was  not  long  in 
acquiring  a  more  direct  and  pungent  style.  On  the  whole, 
the  practical  tone  of  his  writings  is  one  of  their  most  promi- 
nent characteristics.  ^ 
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The  Gyprianic  Episcopacy,  as  it  appears  iQ  these  writmgs, 
has  the  foUomng  features : 

1.  The  Church  is  one  ;  and  church  membership  is  essential 
to  salvation.  In  J^.  52,  Cyprian  speaks  of '^  one  Church  in 
many  members,  distributed  throughout  the  whole  world."  la 
the  De  Un.  Eod,,  §  23  he  speaks  of  "one  Gk>d,  one  Christ,  one 
faith,  and  one  people."  And  in  §  6  of  the  same  Treatise  he 
says,  with  striking  terseness,  that  ''he  can  not  have  God 
for  his  father  who  has  not  the  Church  for  his  mother."*  Bat 
it  was  no  doubt  his  belief,  as  expressed  by  the  Cappadocian 
Bishop  Firmilian,  in  the  75th  Epistle,  that  faith  saves  withoat 
baptism,  in  case  baptism  be  impracticable. 

2.  The  line  between  clergy  and  laity  is  strongly  drawn. 
This  is  very  frequently  done,  but  always  in  the  interest  of 
Christian  truth  and  purity,  far  more  than  of  mere  Church 
order.  See,  for  example,  Ep.  66,  which  was  written  to  en* 
force  the  rule,  that  clergymen  should  not  meddle  with  secular 
affairs. 

t.  There  are  three  Orders,  of  unequal  dignity,  and,  to  some 
extent,  with  distinct  functions.  Bishops  are  successors  of  the 
Apostles.  This  is  insisted  upon  with  the  positiveness  and 
energy  of  a  profound  conviction.  In  Ep.  27,  referring  to 
Peter's  commission,  as  recorded  in  the  16th  of  Matthew,  he 
says :  "  Thence  down  through  all  times  and  changes  runs  the 
ordination  of  Bishops,  and  the  ordering  of  the  Church,  so 
that  the  Church  may  be  founded  upon  her  Bishops,  and  every 
act  of  the  Church  may  be  directed  by  tJieae  ntlersJ^  For  the 
Apostolic  succession,  of  Bbhops,  see  also  Eps.  42,  69,  and  76,  in 
one  of  which  (the  69th),  it  is  declared,  that ''  the  Bishop  is  in 
the  Church,  and  the  Church  in  the  Bishop^  and  if  any  one  be 
not  with  the  Bishop,  he  is  not  in  the  Church."  But  though  it 
be  the  righi  of  the  Bishop  to  regulate  every  thing  in  the 
Church,  Cyprian,  in  the  13th  £p.,  advises  that  nothibg  of  im* 
portance  be  done  by  Bishops  except "  with  the  concurrence 
of  tbeir  clergy,  and  in  the  presence  of  their  people."    For 

* — --m  _       ■       ■!    II T-    -1 1 1 wwn     ■  ■■  ■  ■  ■ — ' " 

*  **  Habere  jam  non  potest  Deum  patrem,  qai  ecclesiam  non  habet  ma- 
trem."    The  same  idea  is  expreved  in  a  similar  form  in  Ep.  74. 
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himself,  he  says  in  the  5tb  Ep.^  that  "  from  the  beginniDg  of 
his  Episcopate  he  had  resolved  to  do  nothing  without  the 
advice  of  his  clergy  and  the  consent  of  the  people."  Still,  in 
the  last  analysis,  all  responsibility  and  all  authority  centered 
in  the  Bishop.  He  only  could  ordain,  and  he  might  both 
appoint  and  ordain  quite  independently  both  of  clergy  and  peo. 
pie,  as  appears  from  Epa.^  24,  83,  34,  and  85,  in  which  Cyprian 
makes  report  to  his  clergy  and  people  of  such  acts  done  by 
him.  The  right  to  baptize  also  belonged  exclusively  to  the 
Bishop,  as  we  find  it  asserted  in  Epa.  70,  and  73,  in  the  latter 
of  which  we  read  :  "  Whence  we  learn  that  they  only  who 
are  set  [as  Bishops]  over  the  Church,  and  are  appointed  by 
the  law  of  the  Gospel  and  the  ordinance  of  the  Lord,  may 
lawfully  baptize  and  give  remission  of  sins."  A  similar  de- 
claration is  made  by  Firmilian  in  the  75th  Ep*  with  respect 
to  '^  baptizing,  laying  on  of  hands,  and  ordaining."  The  right 
of  consecrating  the  Eucharist,  though  not  particularly  spoken 
of,  would,  of  course,  in  accordance  with  such  ideas,  belong 
exclusively  to  the  Bishop.  If  Presbyters  consecrated  the 
Eucharist,  and  Deacons  administered  baptism,  as  we  know 
they  did,  it  was  only  under  the  direction,  and  as  the  represen* 
tatives,  of  their  Bishops. 

4.  Bishops  are  equal.  Peter  is  only  a  representative,  not 
an  organ,  of  the  unity  of  the  church.  Neither  the  Roman 
Bishop,  nor  any  other,  can  be  a  Bishop  of  Bishops.  In  the 
Dt  Un.  Ecd.,  §5,  it  is  said:  '^  the  Episcopate  is  one,  an  undivi- 
ded part  of  which  is  held  by  each."*  In  a  council  which  met 
at  Carthage  in  256,  Cyprian,  for  himself,  and  for  his  brother 
Prelates,  repudiated  the  idea  of  "a  Bishop  of  Bishops,"  adding 
that  every  Bishop  was  free  to  take  his  own  course,  and  "was 
neither  to  be  judged  by  any  other  Bishop,  nor  to  judge  any 
other."  .As  for  Peter,  while  precedency  amongst  the  Apostles 
is,  in  many  places,  either  conceded  to  him  or  claimed  for  him, 
his  primacy  is  expressly  denied.  In  Ep.  7 1  it  is  written:  "For 
neither  did  Peter,  whom  the  Lord  first  chose,  and  on  whom  he 
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built  hifl  church,  when  Paul  afterward  disputed  with  him  about 
dircumcision,  insolently  claim  or  arrogantly  assume  any  thing 
to  himself  so  as  to  say  that  he  held  the  Primacy^  and  ought  ra- 
ther to  be  obeyed  by  those  who  had  more  lately  come."  In 
Ep.  73  it  is  asserted,  that  the  power  of  the  Keys  conferred 
upon  Peter,  was,  after  Christ's  resurrection,  conferred  upon  all 
the  Apostles.  So  also  in  De  Tin.  Ecd.,  §4,  where  it  is  declared 
that  undoubtedly  the  other  Apostles,  like  Peter,  were  endow- 
ed with  an  equal  fellowship  of  honor  and  power,  but  that  a 
beginning  is  made  from  unity,  that  the  church  of  Christ  may 
be  shown  to  be  one."  In  the  midst  of  the  above  quoted  pas- 
sage occurs,  in  some  editions,  the  famous  clause:  "And  the 
primacy  is  given  to  Peter,  that  the  Church  of  Christ  may  be 
shown  to  be  one,  and  the  chair  one."  But  that  this  is  an  in- 
terpolation is  pretty  clear.  It  is  wanting  in  the  earlier  edi- 
tions of  Cyprian,  appearing  for  the  first  time  in  that  of  Manu- 
tius,  in  1563  ;  is  wanting  also  in  many  manuscripts;  was  omit- 
ted in  many  of  the  mediaeval  quotations  of  the  passage  which 
includes  it ;  and,  although  retained  by  the  Benedictine  editors, 
is  bracketed  as  spurious  by  Goldhorn  in  his  Leipsic  edition  of 
1839.  And  so  the  great  Carthaginian  Bishop,  while  standing 
up  most  stoutly  for  Episcopacy,  was  equally  resolute  in  main- 
taining the  absolute  equality  of  Bishops,  in  the  face  even  of  the 
Bishop  of  Rome,  to  whom,  in  the  72d  Ep.  he  says  that  each 
Bishop  is  independent  of  every  other,  and  responsible  only  to 
the  Lord,* 

Now  the  assumption  that  Episcopacy,  as  it  thus  appears  in 
Cyprian,  was  set  up  by  the  Apostles  towards  the  end  of  their 
career,  is  not  in  keeping  with  the  facts  in  the  case.  The  tradi- 
tion is,  that  the  Apostles  left  Jerusalem  soon  after  the  Council 
in  the  year  of  50  A.D.  And  it  is  commonly  supposed,  that 
most  of  them  were  dead,  as  the  great  leaders  Peter  and  Paul 
certainly  were,  before  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem  in  the  year 
'  70  A.D.  But  in  the  year  96,  or  97,  we  find  Clement  of 
Rome  still  a  Presbyterian.    In  the  year  115,  we  find  Ignatius 


•  The  72(1  Ep.  addreifled  to  Stephanos,  Bishop  of  Borne. 
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of  Autioch  contending  for  Congregational  Episcopacy  just  as 
if  it  were  a  novelty.  Between  the  years  182-1 88,  we  find  Ire- 
naens  of  Lyons  employing  an  unsettled  terminology.  In  Ter- 
tullian  of  Carthage,  about  the  year  200,  the  wavering  has 
ceased.  And  in  Cyprian  of  Carthage,  between  248-258,  we 
find  the  system  fully  matured.  Now  these  are  tokens  of 
growth,  and  are  inconsistent  with  the  idea  of  Apostolic  tradi* 
tion. 

STAGES  OF  THE  GROWTH. 

But  if  the  system  was  a  growth,  what  were  the  stages  of  its 
growth?  This  question  we  will  try  to  answer.  Our  hypoth- 
esis is,  that  the  Bishop,  as  distinguisbed  from  the  Presbyter, 
was  at  first  simply  the  presiding  officer  of  the  Presbytery;  and 
that  in  process  of  time,  this  presiding  officer  not  only  gained 
superior  dignity  and  power,  as  was  natural,  but  at  the  same 
time  gradually  appropriated  to  himself  exclusively  the  name 
of  **  Bishop,''  which,  in  the  New  Testament,  and  in  the  prim- 
tive  usage  of  Christendom,  was  strictly  synonymous  with 
**  Presbyter."  That  there  would  be  such  a  presiding  officer, 
in  whatever  way  selected,  might  be  presumed :  (1.)  From  the 
analogy  of  the  Jewish  Synagogue  with  its  "  Chief  Ruler."  (2.) 
From  the  necessities  of  the  case.  A  Board,  Council,  or  Ses- 
sion must  always  be  moderated.  And  if  there  were  such  a 
presiding  officer,  especially  if  such  by  any  other  method  than 
that  of  rotation  (the  least  likely  of  all,)  it  is  easy  to  see  how 
be  might  presently  become  Bishop. 

Such  a  development  would  no  doubt  be  accelerated  in  its 
earlier  stages  by  the  sense  of  bereavement  which  came  upon 
the  Church  as  the  Apostles  and  Apostolic  men  were  removed 
by  death.  As  the  Apostles  were  mostly  itinerating  Evangel- 
ists, wherever  in  any  case  they  did  permanently  settle,  they 
would  of  course  have  Episcopal  authority,  and  this  authority 
would  naturally  be  inherited,  in  part  at  least,  by  those  who 
succeeded  them.  For  example,  James  the  Just(whether  James 
the  2dy  or  a  8d  James)  appears  to  have  presided  over  the  church 

in  Jerusalem  for  nearly  20  years,  till  he  suflfered  martyrdoar 

61 
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in  69  A.  D.  John  also  was  at  Ephesos  probably  for  more 
than  30  years,  till  he  died  in  99  A.  D.  And  as  the  Apostles, 
most  of  them,  went  eastward,  it  is  easy  to  understand  why 
Episcopacy  should  develop  more  rapidly  in  the  Orient  than  in 
the  Occident.  In  its  later  stages,  the  development  .would 
be  helped  on  both  by  persecutions  without,  and  heresies  and 
schisms  within,  driving  the  Church  to  a  closer  and  more  aristo- 
cratic organization.  And  it  might  be  presumed,  that  the 
men  most  active  and  influential  in  this  development  would  be 
the  very  soundest  and  best  men  in  the  Church. 

That  such  was  the  development  is,  however,  not  mere 
hypothesis;    it  is    expressly  asserted    by  ancient  writere. 
Hilary,  Deacon  at  Borne  about  850  A.  D.,  in  commenting 
upon  the  3rd  chapter  of  1  Tim.,  in  which  Bishops  and  Dea 
cons  are  treated  of,  remarks  :   "  After  the  Bishop,  Paul  has 
put  the  ordination  of  the  Deacon.    Wherefore,  unlees  it  be 
that  the  ordination  of  Bishop  and  Presbyter  is  one  ?    For  both 
are  Priests,  but  the  Bishop  is  first ;  so  that  every  Bishop  is  a 
Presbyter,  but  not  every  Presbyter  a  Bishop ;  for  he  is  Bishop 
who  is  first  among  the  Presbyters.''*    In  commenting  upou 
Eph.  iv  :  11, 12,  he  says :  ''  At  first  all  taught  and  all  bap- 
tized."   This,  he  goes  on  to  say,  was  in  order  to  a  more  rapid 
diffusion  of  the  Gospel.    Bye  and  bye  it  was  found  advisable 
to  assign  different  offices  to  different  men.    Apostolic  usages 
then  gave  place  to  other  usages.    "  For  even  Timothy,  who 
was  made  Presbyter  by  Paul  himself,  is  called  Bishop ;  be* 
cause  the  Preabyiers  eldest  in  office  were  called  Bishops,  so  that 
when  one  passed  away,  the  next  in  order  might  take  his  place. 
And  then  in  Egypt  Presbyters  administer  confirmation,  if  no 
Bishqp  be  present.    But  because  Presbyters  in  the  succession 
began  to  be  found  unworthy  of  holding  the  first  places,  the 
method  was  changed^  the  Council  providing  that  not  rank  but 
merit  should  make  the  Bishop,  many  Priests  uniting  in  the 
appointment,  lest  some  unworthy  person  should  by  chance 


*  Bee  Venice  Benedictine  £d.  of  ilm6rv«e,  vd.  7,  p.  845. 
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ossame  the  office,  and  many  be  ecandalised.''*  This  transla^ 
tion  of  a  famous  passage,  maj,  we  think,  be  jastified.  PrinU 
JPretbyteri  certainly  ought  not  to  be  rendered,  as  Killen  ren- 
ders  it,  "  At  first  Presbyters,  etc."  It  might  be  rendered  "  the 
presiding  Presbyters,"  but  in  that  case  the  ^equens  that  foI« 
lows  would  have  to  be  rendered  "  the  next  in  rank ;"  implying 
a  fixed  gradation  throughout  the  Presbytery,  of  which  we 
have  BQ  knowledge.  It  does  not  mean  the  oldest  in  years 
but  oldest  in  office.  The  oldest  Presbyter  offioially  was  the 
Bishop,  and  when  he  died,  the  next  in  official  age  took  his 
place.  When  this  rule  was  found  to  be  bringing  unworthy, 
or  incompetent,  Presbyters  into  the  Episcopal  places,  then 
the  raiioj  or  way  of  doing  the  thing,  was  changed,  regard 
being  had,  not  to  the  ordo,  rank  or  place  in  the  Presbyteryi 
but  to  merit.  That  is  to  say.  Episcopal  vacancies  began  to  be 
filled,  not  by  succession,  but  by  election.  Beoedenie  eo,  seqveM 
ei  suocederet^  might  suggest  rotation,  but  this  would  not  agree 
so  well  with  the  context.  The  conclusion,  therefore,  is,  that 
originally  the  oldest  Ptesby ter  ^  [officially]  was  Bishop,  and 
when  he  died,  or  was  removed,  the  next  oldest  [officially]  took 
his  place  ;  and  that  afterwards,  Bishops  began  to  be  elected 
with  reference  to  their  ability.  Such  appears  to  be  the  testi- 
mony  of  a  Roman  Deacon,  who  was  also  a  clear-headed  and 
able  writer,  near  the  middle  of  the  4th  century. 

Jerome^  [born  at  Stridon  in  Dalmatia  about  340^  died  at  Beth- 
lehem 420  A.D.]  makes  similar  statements.  In  his  Epistle  Jd. 
Evangdum  [146th],  written  for  the  express  purpose  of  point* 
ing  out  the  difference  between  Bishop,  Presbyter  and  Deacon, 
he  undertakes  first  of  all  to  show,  that  in  the  New  Testament 


•Ben.  Ed.  AmbroHf  Vol.  7,  pp.  2S8, 4.  <'  Nam  et  TimothsQin  TnBbf" 
teram  a  ie  creatum  Episcopum  yocat;  qmAprinU  Preshyteri  Eptacopi  appel- 
labantar ;  at  recedente  eo,  seqDens  ei  Buccederet  Deniqae  apnd  Egjrptam 
Presbjtari  consignant,  si  praeaens  non  sit  Epitcoptis.  bed  quia  ooeperant 
Mequentes  Pre^hyteri  iDdigai  inyeniri  ad  primatoB  tenendos,  immutata  est 
ratio^  protpicieate  Conciuo,  ut  non  ordo  sed  meritwn  cresret  Epiwopwa, 
moltoram  sacerdotum  jodicio  coof tittttum,  ne  indignos  tenMre  usorparatf  el 
ewet  moltii  leandalnm.^ 
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Bishop  and  Presbyter  are  the  same,  quoting  the  very  passages 
tisnally  quoted  in  our  day,  to  wit,  Phil,  i,  1,  Acts  xx,  28,  Titos 
i,  5, 1  Tim.  iv,  14, 1  Pet.  ▼,  1,  II  John  1,  III  John  l,and  then 
adds  :  "That  one  was  afterwards  elec^  to  be  set  over  the  rest 
was  for  the  healing  of  schims,  lest  each  one  drawing  to  himself 
a  party  should  rend  the  church  of  Christ."*  At  Alexandria 
this  mode  of  appointing  Bishops  had  prevailed,  he  says,  from 
the  time  of  Mark  the  Evangelist,  down  to  Heraclas,  [who  died 
in  248],  and  Dionysins,  [who  died  in  265  A.D.] 

The  exact  date  of  this  change  of  method,  spoken  of  by  Hil- 
ary, can  not  be  given.  But  what  Jerome  says  of  the  reason 
for  this  change,  enables  us  to  fix,  with  tolerable  certainty,  upon 
the  second  century,  during  which  the  Church  was  greatly  dis* 
turbed  by  heresies,  which  threatened  to  result  in  schisms  ; 
and  perhaps  we  might  say  the  early  part  of  the  second  cen- 
tury. In  the  midst  of  this  pressure  and  peril,  the  Church,  in- 
stead of  taking  for  her  Bishops  the  men  who  chanced  to  stand 
first  on  the  roll  of  Presbyters,  had  need  of  her  ablest  men,  and 
therefore  the  Episcopate  was  made  elective,  the  Presbyters 
choosing  one  of  their  own  number  to  this  higher  office.  This 
was  the  first  stage  in  the  development. 

The  next  stage  was  reached  when  the  Bishop,  instead  of 
being  elected  within  the  Presbytery,  was  voted  for  also  by  the 
people.  Neither  can  the  date  of  this  change  be  given  ;  bat 
it  came  about,  probably,  in  no  very  long  time  after  the  Bishop- 
ric began  to  be  made  more  important  and  influential  by  being 
made  elective.  It  is  enough  for  our  purpose,  that  we  have 
several  well  authenticated  cases  of  Bishops  voted  for  by  the 
people  in  connection  with  the  clergy.  One  such  case  is  that  of 
Fabian,  Bishop  of  Rome,  236-250,  as  reported  by  Eusebius 
[But.  vi,  29].  Another  case  is  thatof  Cornelius  of  Bome,  251  7- 
252,  as  reported  by  Cyprian  [^.  52].  Still  another  is  that  of 
Cyprian  himself,  carried  into  office  by  popular  suffrage  over 


*  '^  Quod  aatem  poitea  untu  electtu  est,  qui  caeteris  praeponeretar,  in 
tehifloiatis  remedimn  fiwiam  est :  ne  nntuqaiBque  ad  se  trahens  QhaM  ee- 
clesiam  nunperet*' 
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the  heads,  and  in  spite  of  the  opposition,  of  a  majority  of  the 
Carthaginian  Presbyters.  The  Gyprianic  theory  was,  that  th(e 
Bishops  should  be  elected  by  the  clergy,  ^  the  people  conctir- 
ring,"  or  "  in  the  presence  of  the  people.^  But  the  Bishop's 
office  had  become  important,  and  the  people  were  often  clam- 
orous for  their  favorites.  i 

When  this  point  had  been  reached,  the  Bishop  began  rapidly 
to  concentrate  all  ecdesiastio&l  power  in  his  own  hands.  Or* 
dinarily  Cyprian  appointed  no  one  to  a  clerical  office  without 
the  endorsement  both  of  clergy  and  people.  But  in  several 
instances  [see  J^.  24,  88,  85]  he  ventured  to  do  it,  and  so 
paved  the  way  for  the  entire  exclusion  of  the  people,  which 
followed  in  its  time. 

This  view  of  the  matter  is  strongly  corroborated  by  the 
rapidity  of  Episcopal  succession  in  those  Churches,  whose 
lists  of  Bishops  have  came  down  to  us.*  For  example,  at  Jeru- 
salem there  were  thirteen  Bishops  between  116  and  184  A.D.; 
and  in  the  sixty  years  that  followed  184,  there  were  fifteen 
Bishops.  The  rapidity  of  succession,  it  is  true,  was  greater  at 
Jerusalem  than  anywhere  else;  but  everywhere  it  was  greater 
than  the  average  rapidity  of  the  Papal  succession.  This  view 
of  the  matter  receives  further  corroboration  from  the  difficulty 
of  making  out,  as  with  respect  to  the  Churches  at  Bome  and 
Antioch,  either  the  exact  dates  of  the  so-called  earlier  Bishops^ 
or  the  true  order  of  their  succession.  -The  rapidity  of  the 
succession  would,  of  course,  be  best  explained  by  supposing, 
that  the  presiding  Presbyter  was  the  one  who  was  oldest  in* 
years  ;  but  may  be  sufficiently  accounted  for  by  supposing, 
^Uiatof  "  the  first-fruits,"  or  earliest  converts,  the  maturest  and 
oldest  were  taken  for  Presbyters,  so  that  the  Presbyter '*  oldest 
in  office"  would  ordinarily  be  old  also  in  years.  The  uncer- 
tainty with  respect  to  dates  and  order  of  succession  is  explain*^ 
ed  by  simply  assuming,  if  it  may  justly  be  called  an  assumption, 
that  no  such  importance  was  attached  originally  to  the  office 


*In  Eoflebitui  we  liaye  lists  of  Bishops  at  Jerusalem,  Borne,  Autioeh,  Alex- 
andria, Laodicsea,  and  Caesarea. 
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of  presiding  Presbyter,  as  was  sabsequently  attached  to  the 
office  of  Bishop. 

The  appointment  dT  Bnral  Bishops  [Chorepiscopi],  first  men- 
tioned in  264,  in  the  Epistle  of  the  first  Synod  at  Antioch 
against  Paal  of  Samosata,  was  in  the  interest  of  the  original 
Congregational  Episcopacy.*  Tliis  was  a  mongrel  office, 
neither  Episcopal  nor  Presbyterian,  growing  out  of  the  feel- 
ing that  every  Church  should  have  its  own  Bishop.  The 
OhcrepUoopus  might  be  ordained  by  a  single  Bishop;  while  to 
ordain  an  ordinary  Bishop,  three  Bishops  were  required.  And 
the  Ghorepiacopua,  when  ordained,  was  subject,  very  much  like 
a  mere  Presbyter,  to  the  Bishop  of  the  neighboring  city.  The 
blow  first  struck  at  this  office  by  the  Council  of  Laodicea, 
between  843-881,  was  in  the  interest  of  Diocesan  Episco- 
pacy. 

A  noteworthy  feature  of  this  Ante-Nicene  Episcopacy,  is  the 
smallness  of  the  dioceses.  Indeed,  the  original  word  for  dioceae^ 
was  parish  ;  both  words  being  of  Greek  derivation.  Dicsoesis^ 
in-  the  sense  of ''  Bishopric,"  makes  its  appearance  first  in  the 
fifth  century,  in  the  writings  of  Leo  the  Great  (440-461),  Sir 
donins  ApoUinaria  (431-482),  and  Gceaarius  (468--532)*  Orig- 
inally there  were  nearly  as  many  Bishops  as  there  were  Con- 
gregations. For  example  Cenchrssa,  the  port  of  Corinth,  had 
a  Bishop  of  its  own.  In  Asia  Minor,  in  the  fourth  century, 
there  were  nearly  400  Bishoprics.  In  825  there  were  about 
800  Bishops  in  the  Occident,  and  1,000  in  the  Orient,  making 
some  1800  in  the  whole  of  Christendom. 

Bnt  the  hierarchical  development,  which  we  have  under- 
taken  to  trace,  did  not  stop  short  at  simple  Episcopacy.  Be- 
sides and  beyond  this  there  were  : 

1.  The  special  dignity  conceded  to  the  occupants  of  the  so- 
called  ^edea  Jpostclicae,  such  as  Jerusalem,  Rome,  Antioch, 


*  Bee  Eofebinf,  Hiit  Tii,  80. 

*  See  SuiceTj  under  AioiKijdii, 
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Alexandria,  Ephesus,  and  Oorinth.    Bat  no  superior  authyriiy 
was  allowed  them. 

2.  The  Metropolitan  dignity,  consequent  upon  the  institution 
of  Provincial  Synods,  not  far  from  the  middle  of  the  second 
century.  Eyerywhere,.  except  in  Northern  Africa,  where  the 
Senior  Bishops  ranked  highest,  the  Bishop  of  the  Metropolis 
of  the  Province  presided  in  these  Synods,  and  took  the  title  of 
"  Metropolitan."  The  Council  of  Nice  in  325,  which  gave  Met- 
ropolitans the  right  of  confirming  all  Episcopal  elections  within 
their  jurisdiction,-  and  of  convening  Provincial  Synods^only  rec- 
ognised existing  customs. 

3.  The  Patriarchal  dignity,  which  was  also  in  efiect  develop- 
ed. The  Council  o£  Nice,  in  its  6th  canon,  only  gave  express 
authority  to  the  Bishops  of  Alexandria,  Borne,  and  Antioch  as 
Saperior  Metropolitans.  Of  course,  the  moral  dignity  was  en- 
joyed before. 

4.  And  finally,  the  Papacy  itself  is  faintly  adumbrated  in 
what  is  said  by  Cyprian  of  St,  Peter,  and  the  Church  atRome. 
In  the  55th  Bp,^  to  Cornelius,  Rome  is  recognized  as  the  Caihr 
tdra  Petri.  And  in  the  De  Vn.  Ecd.  %  4,  although,  as  we  hav^ 
Been,  Primatus  Petro  dcUur  is  probably  an  interpolation,  yet 
Preoedenoy  is  freely  conceded  to  Peter,  **  that  the  Church  of 
Christ  may  be  shown  to  be  one." 

Whether  Episcopacy,  as  thus  developed  from  the  time  of 
^natiustothetime  of  Cyprian,  was  a  good  thing  or  not  under 
the  circumstances,  is  an  important  question.  Whether  Epis- 
copacy in  our  own  day  be  a  good  thing  or  not,  is  also  an  im- 
portant question.  But  neither  of  these  questions  is  before  us 
now.  Our  single  purpose  has  been  to  show,  by  a  candid  ap- 
peal to  the  original  documents,  that  whether  good  or  bad,  then 
or  now,  it  is  not,  at  any  rate,  of  Apostolic  appointment,  but 
only  a  growth,  the  principal  stages  of  which  may  be  clearly 
traced. 
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A«T.  Vm.— NEW  TESTAMENT  ANNOTATION& 
Bt  HbwABD  Cbobbt,  DJX,  New  Yoilc. 

L — ^^  Thai  thou  mayest  know  how  thou  oughtest  to  behave  thff^ 
sdf  in  the  house  of  Ood,  which  is  the  churdi  of  the  living  Ood^ 
the  pillar  and  ground  of  the  trutK^  I  Tim.  iii,  15. 

The  only  weak  translation  in  the  English  here  is  ''  ground'' 
for  iSpaloDjia.  This  word  is  found  only  here,  but  the  adjec- 
tive form,  occurring  three  times  (I  Cor.  vii,  Wl ;  xv,  58 ;  GoL  i. 
23)^  is  rendered  ''  steadfast"  in  the  first  two  places,  and  *'  set- 
tled" in  the  last*  Neither  the  noun  nor  the  adjective  is  found 
in  the  LXX.,  but  Syftimachus  translates  the  Hebrew  whon  (Ps* 
Ivii,  7,  and  Prov.  iv,  18),  and  makon  (Ps.  zxziii,  14),  derivatives 
of i;oon  (c£  ytovia,  yorv,  yiroo^  knee,  knuckle,  etc.)  by  idpaioi. 
In  Hippocrates  the  adjective  form  is  used  as  an  epithet  of 
''sleep,'' i.e.  ^2kaet£led  sleep."  The  adjective  is  a  rare  one; 
and  the  corresponding  nouns,  as  well  as  the  verbal  form,  cannot 
I  presume,  be  found  in  clasaic  Greek,  if  we  except  Lucian 
(classic  in  style,  but  not  in  time),  who  uses  the  verb.  The 
modem  Greek  has  the  noun,  (probably  from  this  scriptural 
use)  and  denotes  by  it  a  '^  slay  "  or  "  support "  of  any  kind. 

The  proper  rendering  of  the  word  would  be  "  establish- 
ment," "  fixture  "  or  "  settlement."  It  is  an  awkward  word  to 
translate,  and  hence  the  erroneous,  but  more  easy,  transla- 
tions of  "ground  "  as  in  our  received  version,  and  of  "  founda- 
tion "  by  others.  A  literal  rendering  of  the  phrase  would  be 
*'  the  pillar  and  fixture  of  the  truth,"  which  I  take  to  be  a 
hendiadys  for  "the  fixed  pillar  of  the  truth,"  It  is  a  pillar 
that  is  fixed,  firm,  and  cannot  be  shaken. 

ThC'  chief  difficulty  of  the  passage,  however,  is  not  yet 
reached.  The  trouble  is  found  in  the  assertion  that 
the  church  supports  the  truth,  whereas  the  truth  really  sup* 
ports  the  church.  To  avoid  this,  a  very  harsh  invention  has 
been  resorted  to,  by  which  the  last  clause  "  pillar,"  etc.  is 
made  to  begin  a  new  sentence  and  to  be  joined  with  the  next 
verse,  so  that  we  have,  "The  pillar  and  ground  of  the  truth,  and 
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without  controversy  great  is  the  mystery  of  godliness  I"  Sach 
an  anti-climax  cannot  be  endured  any  more  than  the 
imwonted  grammatical  structure  of  the  sentence.  I  presume 
the  main  error  of  interpretation  has  arisen  from  a  misnnder- 
standing  of  the  meaning  of  a  Jewish  pillar.  The  Greek  and 
•Boman  pillars  supported  roofs,  but  the  Jewish  pillar  either 
held  up  a  curtain,  or  was  a  mere  ornament.  In  the  taberna- 
cle there  were  five  pillars  to  hold  up  the  front  curtain,  and 
four  to  hold  up  the  inner  curtain  or  veil.  These  pillars  could 
all  have  been  removed,  and  the  tabernacle  would  still  have 
stood  firm*  In  the  temple  of  Solomon  were  only  two  pillars; 
these  were  of  braes,  27  feet  high  and  6  feet  in  diameter. 
•  They  were  merely  for  ornament  and  symbol.  Hezekiah  over* 
laid  them  with  gold,  and  then  stripped  them  of  the  gold  in 
order  to  make  a  gift  to  the  king  of  Assyria.  Afterwards  the 
Babylonians  broke  them  in  pieces  (as  they  did  the  brazen 
sea),  and  carried  the  brass  to  Babylon.  These  were  called 
Jachin  and  Boaz.  The  former  word,  from  Heb.  Koon  (men- 
tioned above),  denotes  firmness » and  the  latter  is  from  a  root 
denoting  strength,  and  these  names  sufficiently  show  the  sym* 
bolic  meaning  of  these  pillars.  According  to  the  Hebraic 
idea,  therefore,  to  be  a  pillar  in  the  church  (cf.  Gal.  ii.  9.  and 
Bev.  iii.  12.)  is  not  to  be  a  supporter  of  the  church,  but  a  con* 
spicnoQs  ornament,  fixed  and  permanent  therein.  Hence 
when  the  Church  of  God  is  called  the  pillar  of  the  truth,  it  is 
not  meant  that  it  is  the  foundation  on  which  the  truth  rests, 
but  that  it  is  a  glorious  and  fixed  monument  of  the  truth-*a 
divine  exhibition  of  the  truth  to  the  world.  More  than  that, 
I  doubt  not  there  is  here  an  allusion  to  the  vision  which  Jacob 
saw  at  Bethel.  Bethel  is  untranslated  in  the  first  part  of  the 
narrative  in  the  LXX,  It  reads :  '^  And  he  called  the  name 
of  that  place  the  house  of  Ood"  So  again  :  ''  this  stone  shall 
be  to  me  the  house  (^  God"  The  place  would  be  familiar  to  a 
Septaagint-reading  person  as '*  the  House  ofGtoi^ioikos  theou)^ 
as  well  as  Bethel.  Paul  says  to  Timothy,  '*  The  church  of  the 
living  €k>d  is  the  true  Bethel,  a  permanent  pillar  of  glory, 
where  one  beholds  not  a  mere  vision  of  the  union  and  com- 
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munion  of  heaven  and  earth,  bat  the  redUtyJ^  What  corrobo* 
rates  this  view  is  the  fact,  that  when  the  house  of  God  is 
intended  elsewhere  in  the  N.  T./the  articles  are  used  before 
both  words.  (See  Luke  vi.  4 ;  Heb.  x.  21 ;  L  Pet.  iv.  17. 
Also  John  ii.  16  ;  vii.  20.)  In  our  passage,  the  omission  of  the 
article  iv  otxco  Qaov  is  very  peculiar,  and  is  perfectly  explica* 
ble  in  the  view  that  this  is  here  a  proper  name.  I  would  then 
paraphrase  the  whole  passage  thus — ^*  That  thou  mayest  know 
how  thou  oughtest  to  behave  thyself  in  Bethel,  by  which  I 
mean  the  church  of  the  living  God,  which  is  a  more  glorious 
pillar  than  that  which  Jacob  erected,  as  it  marks  and  demon* 
strates  the  great  truth  of  reconciliation,  of  which  Jacob's  pillar 
only  commemorated  the  vision.''  • 

II. — ^^For  the  time  is  come  that  judgment  mmt  begin  at  the 
house  of  Ood;  amd  if  U  first  begin  at  uSy  whcd  shaU  the  end  be  of 
them  that  obey  not  the  gospel  if  Ghd  ?  and  if  the  righteous 
scarcely  be  saved^  where  shaU  the  ungodly  and  the  sinner  appear  ?" 
1  Pet.,  iv,  17, 18.  This  passage  is  read  and  preached  as  a 
gloomy  message  to  God's  people,  when  the  apostle  wrote  it  for 
their  cheer.  "  God  is  about  to  make  terrible  work  with  his 
church,  and  it  will  be  a  hard  matter  for  a  christian  to  get  to 
heaven."  This  is  the  virtual  comfort  that  most  of  our  practi- 
cal commentators  bring  out  of  this  scripture.  Their  error  has 
its  root  in  an  utter  misapprehension  of  the  words  rendered 
''judgment"  and  ''saved."  The  apostle  is  writing  to  the 
Christians  in  Lesser  Asia,  who  were  enduring  their  first  per. 
secution.  The  church  from  its  foundation  on  Pentecost  had 
been  outwardly  prosperous,  and,  with  the  exception  of  the  Jew* 
ish  outbreak  led  by  Saul,  had  been  free  from  persecution. 
When  the  storm,  therefore,  burst  over  the  church  in  Nero's 
time,  it  was  a  new  experience,  and  confounded  many,  who  had 
supposed  that  the  church  would  advance  peacefully  in  its 
spreading  influence.  To  the  agitated  and  desponding  Christ- 
ians of  Asia  Minor,  Peter  writes.  He  urges  upon  them  the  ex- 
ample of  Christ  who  suffered  personal  indignities  and  pains, 
and  shows  them  that  suffering  for  the  truth  is  a  proper .  sub- 
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ject  of  rejoicing.    '^  He  that  hath  enffered  in  the  flesh  hath 
ceased  from  sin  f'  i,  e.,  any  Christiaa  ia  Asia  who  is  seized 
and  imprisoned  is  so  used,  why?    Because  he  has  hated  and 
renounced  sin.    Sorely  this  is  a  high  distinction  to  be  prond 
of.    And  with  regard  to  those  who  had  been  put  to  death 
for  their  faith,  there  is  every  reason  to  rejoice.    '^  For,  for  this 
cause  was  the  gospel  preached  also  to  them  that  are  dead,  that 
they  might  be  judged  according  to  men  in  the  iBesh,  but  live 
according  to  God  in  the  spirit."    That  is,  "your  dear  friends 
whom  the  persecutors  have  put  to  death,  received  the  good 
tidings  in  order  that  (although  men  might  punish  their  bodies,) 
God  might  secure  to  them  spiritual  life  beyond  the  reach  of 
'  man  to  harm  or  hinder."    Again  and  again,  (vs.  IS  and  15,) 
the  apostle  bids  them  rejoice,  not  only  in  but  at  their  earthly 
trials,  and  then  says  (see  the  close  of  the  previous  (16th)  verse 
and  join  the  passages  which  our  verse  arrangement  separ* 
ates)  :  "Let  him  glorify  God  on  this  behalf,  that  it  is  the  time 
of  the  beginning  of  the  judicial  work  from  the  house  of  God." 
This  judicial  work  is  one  which  separates  the  chaff  from  the 
wheat,  and  is  the  best  thing  for  the  wheat.    It  is  a  judicial 
work  which  only  touches  Christians  in  their  bodies,  but  will 
utterly  destroy  the  souls  of  the  ungodly  in  Gehenna :  "  if  it 
first  begin  from  us,  what  shall  be  its  end  with  those  that  obey 
not  the  gospel  of  God  ?"    The  allusion  is  very  clear  to  Ezek. 
ix.,  6,  where  the  six  slaughterers  are  told  to  go  through  the 
city  after  the  man  with  the  ink-horn,  and  to  slay  all  whom  the 
man  with  the  ink-horn  had  not  marked, beginning  at  OocPssano^ 
iuary.    There  is  probably  also  an  allusion  to  Jer.,  xxv,  29: 
"  For,  lo  I  begin  to  bring  evil  on  the  city  which  is  called  by  my 
name,  and  should  ye  (the  pagan  nations)  be  titterly  unpun* 
ished  ?"    The  marked  men  are  safe  from  the  danger.    God^s 
external  church  is  sifted  in  order  to  its  purity,  and  his  true 
saints  have  no  need  of  alarm.    The  enemies  of  God  are  the 
ones  to  be  alarmed — the  very  persecutors  of  the  Ohristians  are 
in  the  fearful  peril.    "And  if  the  righteous  with  difficulty 
preserves  his  bodily  life,  where  shall  these  ungodly  persecutors 
appear  when  God  calls  them  to  judgment?"    God's  chastise- 
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ments  of  his  own  people  are  slight  compared  with  his  awful 
judgments  upon  his  enemies* 

Such  is  the  purport  of  this  portion  of  the  epistle*  It  gives 
every  encouragement  to  a  Christian  under  physical  mal-treat 
ment  by  persecution,  and  has  not  the  most  distant  allusion  to 
the  great  difficulty  and  doubtfulness  of  a  believer  reaching 
heaven.  Ohrist's  salvation  is  a  complete  salvation,  and  the 
Christian's  entrance  into  the  heavenly  kingdom  is  an  abtaidaid 
entrance.  Any  notion  of  '*  scarcely  saved"  in  the  spiritual 
sense,  is  a  reproach  to  the  Redeemer.  The  "  judgment"  issim* 
ply  physical  suffering,  and  the ''  scarcely  being  saved"  is  from 
physical  death. 

III. — ^^  Because  that  unto  them  toere  committed  (lie  oradea  (f 
Ood.  For  what  if  dome  did  not  hdieve  ?  Shall  tlieir  unbdUf 
make  the  faith  cf  God  mthotU  ^ed  ?" 

The  English  reader  finds  this  a  rough  place,  which  the  com- 
mentators very  properly  clear  up  by  showing  that  by  faith  of 
Ood  is  mewxt  faitlfulness  of  God.  The  word  pistieptis  not  only 
the  objective  sense  oi  faiths  beUrf^cofi^ideiiicem  another,  but  also 
the  subjective  sense  <k  faUhfvJbme  to  an  agreement,  promise 
or  pledge.  But  the  passage  will  be  made  still  more  luminous, 
if  this  fact  concerning  pietie  is  also  recognized  regarding  opts* 
tia  and  apideo.  These,  too,  have  subjective  uses,  and  should  be 
so  translated  here.  Then  we  should  read,  "  because  that  unto 
them  were  erdrueted  the  oracles  of  God.  For  what  if  some 
were  unfaithful  (Q7ciiTrrf<Tay  rtres)!  Shall  their  unfaithful- 
ness  (dfCKfria)  make  the  faithfulness  {fci<friy)  of  God  with- 
out  effect  ?  The  first  verb  cannot  be  well  rendered  into  ap« 
propriate  English  except  by  circumlocution,  as  "  entrusted  to 
their  faithful  keeping."  A  good  illustration  of  the  subjective 
use  of  aiciarioa  is  in  II  Tim.  2,  13,  ^i  ant(frov  fiev^  exeiroi 
TCiiSrd^  ptivei,  (if  we  are  vnfaiJOifvi^  he  remains  faithfvl) 
where  the  Er^Ush  version  is  again  defective. 

lY.  *'  Out  qf  Egypt  have  I  called  my  eon,''    Mat.  ii.  15. 
This  is  quoted  by  Matthew  from  Hosea  xi.  i.    It  is  an  exact 
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translation  of  the  Hebrew.  The  Septnagint  has  the  plnral 
form,  "his  children,"  i.  e.  of  Israel — probably  to  make  way  foi; 
the  plural  in  the  next  verse.  Calvin'a  view  of  the  prophecy 
and  its  application  to  Christ  is  undoubtedly  correct,  that  al- 
though in  Hosea  it  occurs  in  a  passage  chiding  Israel  for  in- 
gratitude, yet  it  refers  to  Christ  as  containing  his  church.  The 
abode  of  Jesus  in  Egypt  was  emblematic,  just  as  was  Jeremi- 
ah's journey  to  the  Euphrates  (Jer.  xiii).  It  was  an  Oriental 
way  of  expressing  the  great  truth,  that  the  deliverance  of  Gbd's 
people  from  sin  is  their  deliverance  in  Christ.  Israel's  origin- 
al rescue  from  Egypt  was  emblematic,  and  so  is  Christ's  com- 
ing out  of  Egypt  ep-emblematic  in  the  same  course  of  teach- 
ing. 

Israel  had  three  grand  enemies,  with  many  smaller  ones. 
The  smaller  were  Moab,  Ammon,  Amalek,  Philistia,  Midian, 
Ac.    The  grand  enemies  were  Egypt  in  the  South,  Assyria 
(including  its  successors,  Babylon  and  Macedo-Syria)  in  the 
East^  and  Bome  in  the  North.    From  Egypt  the  chosen  peo- 
ple were  originally  delivered  when  they  became  a  nation. 
They  then  came  forth  frcm  the  womb  into  full  national  life  and 
full  independent  organization.    I  therefore  take  Egypt  to 
mean  ("spiritually"  Rev.  xi.  8)  original  depravity.    Out  from 
this  2ftate  God  leads  his  church  and  so — Christ  as  representing 
his  church,  (though  spotless  himself)  comes  forth  from  a  sinful 
woman's  womb.      Of  this    escape   from  depravity   Christ's 
coming  up  out  of  Egypt  is  a  clear  oriental  emblem.  As  Egypt 
represents  original  depravity,  so  Assyria,  &c.,  represent  retrib* 
vtive  justice^  from  which  Israel  is,  through  God's  grace,  saved 
as  by  fire.    The  Assyrian  is  the  rod  of  God's  anger*    Babylon 
seizes,  bilt  gives  up  her  prey.      Antiochus  scourges,  but  is  driv- 
en off.    Bome,  on  the  other  band,  represents  eternal  punishment. 
Its  fierce  hand  strikes  down  utterly.    It  makes  a  final  work 
and  there  is  no  redemption. 
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Act.  IX.— THB  KURIA  IN  THE  SECOND  fiPISTLE  OP  JOHN. 

Bj  Db.  J.  C.  M.  Laukknt.* 

The  ancient  writers  sometimes  put  the  address  of  their  let- 
ters on  the  outside.t    Paul  did  not  usually  do  this,  he  was  ac- 
customed to  give  his  own  name,  and  that  of  the  person  ad* 
dressed,  at  the  beginning,  in  the  old  style*    But  John  probably 
wrote  the  address  on  the  outside.    This  must  certainly  have 
been  the  case  with  the  first  of  his  epistles,  for  otherwise  it  had 
no  address.    His  second  and  third  epistles,  too,  do  not  have  the 
proper  name  of  the  writer,  but  a  designation  of  him  as  **  the 
elder*^— presbyter.  They  have  no  proper  address,  but  introduc- 
tions resembling  an  address  ;  in  which  by  the  title  presbyter^ 
and  the  following  words,  "  whom  I  love"  (II  John  i,)  and  "  the 
well-beloved"  (III  John  i),  the  apostle  claims  his  legitimate 
authority  and  testifies  his  love  for  those  to  whom  he  is  writing. 
Short  as  are  these  two  epistles,  they  were  not  private  letters, 
but  official  documents,  which  the  apostle,  in  his  office  as  elder, 
sent  to  two  private  persons  because  he  could  not  get  access  to 
the  congregation  by  its  regular  representatives.  He  says,  (HI 
John  9),  *' I  wrote  unto  the  church;  but  Diotrephes,who  loveth 
to  have  the  pre-eminence  among  them,  receiveth  us  not." 
These  words  may  be  interpreted  in  three  ways.  Either  John 
had  written  a  short  epistle  to  the  church,  but  had  not  sent  it, 
because  he  foresaw  that  Diotrephes  would  not  let  it  come  be- 
fore the  congregation;  or,  he  sent  it  to  the  church  at  the  same 
time  with  the  epistle  which  he  wrote  to  Caius  (Gains),  but  was 
in  some  way  convinced  that  it  was  not  received  by  Diotrephes; 
or,  in  fine,  before  he  wrote  the  epistle  to  Gains  (the  third),  be 
had  already  sent  one  to  the  congregation,  which  had  not  been 
received  by  them,  but  kept  back  by  Diotrephes.    The  last  is 
the  most  {Probable.    The  verb  intdix^tj^ai^  in  HI  John  10, 
means  receive,  grant  access ;  so  too,  undoubtedly  in  the  ninth 

*  Traofllated  from  the  Zeitschrift  f.  die  Intlierisebe  Theolo^e  und  Eirche. 
f  See  AdiUDu'fl  Baniiflche  Alterthsmer,  Mejer^s  Gennan  Temon,  ii,  3  75,  and 
the  ]psm»gi^  there  cited  from  Fiutarch'i  Dion. 
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yeree ;  aad  the  apostle  means  to  say,  that  Diotrephes  received 
neither  him  nor  the  brethren,  and  did  not  even  receive  him 
when  he  knocked  (so  to  speak)  by  a  letter  at  the  door  of  the 
church.  For  this  Diotrephes,  who  was  so  strong  and  bold  that 
be  conld  "  cast  ont  of  the  church"  (verse  10)  members  who 
received  the  brethren  sent  by  John,  was  also  in  a  state  to  send 
back  unopened  the  letters  of  the  apostle. 

Hence,  it  appears  probable  that  the  apostle,  who  could  not 
officially  get  access  to  the  congregation,  wrote  his  two'  last 
epistles,  the  second  and  third,  both  at  the  same  time,  to  Gaius 
%nd  the  Kvp{a{*^  Lady"  in  the  English  version),  so  that  in  this 
indirect  way  he  might  work  upon  the  church,  by  keeping  up 
intercourse  with  its  most  faithAil  members.  He  exhorts  both  to 
be  true  and  steadfast;  the  Kuria  he  especially  exhorts  to  love, 
that  is,  to  such  a  love  as  is  shown  in  following  the  commands 
of  God  •    To  both  he  addresses  himself  by  his  official  title 
ipreabyUr),  leaving  out  his  own  name,  because  he  was  not 
asking  for  love  and  obedience  to  himself,  nor  yet  to  him  as  an 
apostle,  but  to  him  as  set  over  the  Kuria  and  Gaius,  who  were 
members  of  the  church  that  was  under  his  care.    Gaius  had 
already  shown  his  faithfulness  by  receiving  the  brethren  that 
had  been  sent  to  the  church  (III  John,  iii,  5),  and  John  gives 
him  counsel  in  respect  to  his  further  course  ;  but  in  addressing 
the  Kuria  he  speaks  as  a  spiritual  father  to  a  daughter  and  her 
children,  showing  that  he  has  a  personal  knowledge  not  only  of 
her  but  also  of  her  sons,  and  expressing  his  great  love  to  her 
and  them.    That  the  second  and  third  epistles  were  written  at 
the  same  time,  appears  from  the  beginning  as  well  as  from  the 
close  of  each.  So  many  similar  phrases  in  so  small  a  space  could 
only  come  from  a  pen,  that  wrote  two  epistles  of  like  contents, 
the  one  right  after  the  other.    As  Jerome  says,  the  two  epis- 
tles are  twins. 

Luther  [and  the  English  Bible]  translate,  ^'  To  the  elect 
Lady,"  following  the  Vulgate,  which  reads,  "  Elect89  domines." 
^  Elect"  is  here  rightly  taken  as  an  adjective  ;  but  taking 
Kuria  as  a  general  term  (lady),  and  not  as  a  proper  name,  can 
only  be  jostified,  when  it  is  conclusively  shown  that  the  pro- 
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per  name  of  the  person  addressed  must  needs  be  wanting.  Tbo 
reply,  that  "  the  name  is  also  wanting  for  the  presbyter*'  is  in* 
sufficient ;  for  the  apostle,  as  we  have  already  said,  purposely 
left  out  his  own  name,  so  that  he  might  speak  only  as  the  ruler 
of  this  church  ;  while  on  the  other  hand,  from  the  analogoas 
Gains,  it  is  evident  that  Kuria  must  also  be  understood  as  a 
proper  name. 

The  opinion  of  Jerome  (JEp.  [91]  123,  ad  Ageruchiam),  that 
the  *' elect  Kuria'^  means  the  whole  Ohurch,  falls  to  the  ground 
in  view  of  the  concluding  verse  13  ;  for  the  whole  Christian 
church  has  no ''  sister/'  For  this  reason  many  have  abandoned 
this  view,  retaining  ouly  so  much  of  it  as  this — that  Kuria 
stands  for  a  ^'n^Zecon^re^ton.  But  this,  too^  cannot  be  main- 
tained;  as  Dusterdieck  (on  the  Epistles  of  John)  has  in  part 
made  evident. 

How  strange  it  seems  to  address  a  single  church  with  the 
poetical  Kuria  I  especially  as  this  word  is  never  again  found, 
in  all  the  Christian  Greek  writers,  with  such  an  application  ; 
although  Christian  writers  and  orators  would  willingly  have 
adopted,  by  way  of  variety,  some  other  term  than  ecckmo,  if 
it  had  been  sanctioned  by  apostolic  usage. 

In  fine,  if  Kuria  means  thB  church,  then  the  second  epistle 
is  a  public  letter  to  the  congregation  ;  and  it  is  to  this  that 
reference  is  made  in  the  words  III  John  ix :  "I  wrote  to  the 
church;"  for  the  second  and  tliird  epistles  were  written  at  the 
same  time.  Does  the  second  epistle,  which  breathes  through 
and  through  such  a  spirit  of  love,  agree  with  this  position  ? 
Is  it  conceivable  that  John  could  have  written  such  an  epistle 
to  a  church,  which  had  not  received  the  brethren  sent  by  him, 
and  had  cast  out  those  of  its  members  who  did  receive 
them  ? 

It  has  been  said  that  this  epistle  lacks  all  individual  traits ; 
but  it  seems  to  me  that  the  motive  in  writing  the  letter  is  seen 
in  just  the  address  to  the  Kuria^  as  a  mother,  which  is  of  the 
most  individual  character.  The  apostle  desires  to  enkindle  in 
the  Kuria  the  flame  of  an  active  love :  like  Gaius,  she  is  ex* 
horted  not  to  waver  but  to  remain  faithful,  and  not  to  let  her- 
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self  be  led  a8tray(by  Diotreplies).  Hence  with  great  wisdom, 
the  apostle  makes  appeal  to  her  maternal  heart.  Can  there 
be  anything  more  individual  than  the  way  in  which  he  twice 
reminds  the  Kufia  of  her  children?  How  could  he  more 
wisely  and  heartily  encourage  the  lady  to  whom  be  was  writ- 
ing  (who  was  probably  high  in  station  and  influence),  than  by 
writing  about  her  sons,  not  merely  in  general  terms,  but  telling 
her  how  he  had  spoken  to  them,  and  had  good  tidings  to  re« 
port !  Those  whom  he  had  perhaps  first  seen  with  their  mother 
as  boys,  had  now  again  met  in  the  vigor  of  youth  or  the  ma« 
turity  of  manhood.  Thus  he  speaks.  Can  there  be  more  spec* 
ific  relations  ?  This  trait  in  the  epistle  is  so  taken  from  daily 
life,  that  it  alone  is  enough  to  lead  us  to  see  in  the  Kuria,  an 
actual  mother  of  a  family. 

There  are  two.  reasons  that  seem  to  lie  against  this  interpre- 
tation of  the  Kuria^  although  it  is  the  one  that  would  first 
occur  to  the  reader,  viz.  the  numerous  children  of  the  KuHa^ 
and  her  unintelligible  name. 

The  phrase  in  the  fourth  verse,  "I  found  of  (e'jt)thy  children 
walking  in  truth,''  at  first  strikes  us  as  strange,  and  we  are  in- 
clined to  think  of  such  a  large  number  of  children,  that  they 
could  not  be  real  sons  of  any  one  mother,  but  must  mean  mem- 
bers, or  sons,  of  the  church.  But  €H  conveys  only  the  idea  of 
belonging  to,  expressed  partitively,  not  necessarily  the  idea  of 
a  large  number.  Thus  John  ix.  4,  in  the  phrase  '*of  the  Phari- 
sees" (rendered  in  the  English  version  "  some  of  the  Phar isees,*') 
the  idea  of  belonging  to,  and  not  that  of  numbers,  is  the  pre- 
vailing one.  Another  parallel  is  in  Rom.  xvi.  10. 11,  '^  those 
of  the  househcM  of  Aristobulus,"  **  of  the  Tumsehold  of  Narris- 
808*'  (in  the  genitive  with  in) ;  for  here  a  circle  is  spoken  of 
Trhich  at  least  comes  very  near  to  a  family,  and  their  number 
is  not  emphasized,  but  only  the  fact  of  their  belonging  to  it. 
And  it  is  not  necessary  to  suppose  that  Kuria  had  more  thani 
six  or  eight  sons,  of  whom  some  three  or  four  were  so  advan- 
ced in  life  that  the  apostle  might  have  found  them  grown 
up  into  youth  or  manhood  away  from  home,  with  their  cous- 
ins, for  only  the  latter  send  greetings  to  their  aunt  through, 
the  apostle,  verse  18.  52 
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Bat  can  Kuria  be  the  name  of  a  person  ?  Aa  8ach  it 
been  customary  to  give  it  in  the  Latin  form  Cyriat  or  to  leavo 
it  unchanged.  Zunz  (in  his  work,  Namen  d&r  Jvden^  p.  15,} 
cites  the  corresponding  man's  name,  KyrioSf  from  the  tracts 
Demai,  7, 7  and  Shdbboth,  3,  3,  of  the  Jerusalem  Talmud. 

But  Kvpta  is  in  Latin  Curia.  The  Greeks  not  unfrequent- 
ly  transfered  Latin  names  into  their  tongue  in  such  a  way  that 
they  took  the  form  of  Greek  names,  and  seemed  to  signify  some- 
thing quite  different  from  their  real  etymology.    The  Roman 
name  Quiriivus  (the  governor  P.  Sulpicius  Quirinus)  is  given 
by  Luke  ii.  2,  as  Kvpi^rtos^  as  if  the  word  were  from  KvprfVfi 
though  the  ancient  Greek  offered  the  forms  Kurvnos,  Kwrmos^ 
and  even  Kourvnoa,  to  represent  Quirinus  ;  so  that  the  usage 
does  not  favor  this  Biblical  transformation.    So,  too,  it  has 
been  supposed  that  the  forms  Kvpio^  Rtptos^  must  imply  a  ref* 
erence  to  the  common  noun  xtpiou    But  we  are  justified  in 
taking  these  Greek  words  as  simply  corresponding  with  the 
Latin  Curia^  Curiud,  by  a  similar  transference  of  the  Roman 
name  Curio.  As  this  appears  in  Greek  as  KovplcoYf  it  will  be 
allowable  to  class  it  with  the  man's  name  Kvptoov  which  Pape 
gives  from  later  writers. 

There  are  in  the  New  Testament  several  old  patrician 
names,  and  our  Curia,  with  her  sons,  may  be  worthily  ranked 
with  a  Junia  and  Julia  (Bom.  xvi.,  7..  15),  an  Appia*  (Philem. 
2),  a  Claudia  (II  Tim.  iv.  21  )•  How  many  illustrious  old  names  I 
It  may  also  be,  that  names  like  Julia  and  Claudia  were  also 
borne  by  freedmen  (Adams,  ut  supra,  i.  76) ;  but  at  any  rate, 
the  supposition  is  allowable,  that  Curia  was  not  only  a  Roman 
citizen,  but  also  of  patrician  descent ;  her  sons,  would  then 
not  only  have  inherited  the  honor  of  a  noble  birth,  but  also 
the  praise  of  ancestors  famed  for  courage  and  honor,  of  whom 
the  poets  had  sung :  Horace,  Up.  1, 1 : 

«  Et  maribus  Curiis  et  decantata  Cumillis.'' 
And  Juvenal,  2.  3  : 

''Qui  Curios  simulant  et  Bacchanalia  vivunt." 

*  *Aiegnay6$  for  *dxitiaro^  is  alfo  found  on  Lydian  cwns. 
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Art.  X— notes  ON  BECENT  BOOKS. 

THEOLOGY. 

The  Rise  and  Fail;  or  the  Origin  of  Moral  ^rS.— New  York :  Hurd  & 
Houebton,  1866.  pp.  311.  The  object  of  this  thoughtful,  ingenious  and  un- 
tatisnctorj  work  is  to  reconstruct  the  story  of  the  Adamic  transgression  ia 
such  &  waj  as  to  show,  that  it  involyed  a  *^  rise"  as  well  as  a  *<  fall/'  a  rise  to 
^  moral  agencj,"  as  well  as  a  fall  into  ^  disobedience."  The  same  view  in 
sabstancenas  been  advocated  bj  other  writers  of  a  yer^r  different  school  of 
thinking  from  our -author;  but  without  the  specific  point  here  made,  which 
is,  that  Adam's  choice  reallj  consisted  in  choosing  a  moral  nature,  or  con- 
science, not  haring  been  provided  with  one  at  the  start  Adam's  choice,  we 
are  told,  (pp.  60),  ^  was  simplj  his  choice  and  reception  of  a  moral  sense, 
and  the  engrafting  of  the  latter,  with  its  opportunities  and  responsibilities, 
upon  a  nature  previouslj  innocent^  but  isnorant  of  moral  distin<5tions."  Thn 
we  think  to  be  psychologicallj  impossible,  and  logically  irrational. 

The  aaonjmous  autiior  ar^pes,  that  conscience  is  ^  a  separable  and  inde- 
pendent factutj ;"  and  hence  it  might  have  been  put  into  man  after  his  crea- 
tion. This  seems  to  us  to  be  a  very  imperfect  view  of  the  nature  of  con- 
Mnence,  and  abo  of  the  nature  of  our  faculties.  The  faculties  are  modes  of 
action  of  the  one  indivisible  mind ;  the  conscience  is  not  properly  a  distinct 
fiuml^,  but  includes  those  operations  of  the  mind,  which  have  respect  to  right 
and  wrong.  Yet,  even  if  it  were  a  distinct  faculty,  the  whole  notion  that  it 
coold  be  made  an  obiect  of  choice,  and  as  the  resmt  of  such  a  choice,  be  im- 
planted in  the  mind^  seems  to  us  illusory,  not  to  say  fantastic.  How  could 
Adam  haT0  chosen  it,  if'  he  did  not  know  what  it  was  ?  and  how  could  he 
know  what  it  was,  if  he  had  no  moral  discernment  ?  and  how  can  a  new  fac- 
nlty  be  added  to  a  created  soul,  except  by  some  sort  of  jueglery  ? 

Besides,  we  do  not  see  that  anything  is  gained  by  this  theory,  either  In  the 
way  of  understanding  the  fall,  or  in  we  way  of  a  theory  in  respect  to  the  in- 
troduction of  moral  evil.  It  is  a  desperate  hypothesis,  which,  even  if  proved, 
aolves  no  real  difficulty. 

Orthodoxy:  Us  Trvihs  and  Errors. — ^By  Jambs  FassHAK  Classb.  Bos- 
ton :  American  Unitarian  Association,  1866.  pp.  512.  Some  Unitarians  are 
fond  of  representing  their  system  as  the  ver^  opposite  of  orthodoxy  ;  others 
axe  more^  disposed^  to  seek  out  the  affinities  of  the  two,  and  to  show  tiutt 
Unitarianism  contains  the  real  form  of  divine  truth,  which  orthodoxy  ex- 
presses in  rude  and  repugnant  formulas.  The  latter  is,  upon  the  whole,  Uie 
aim  of  Dr.  Clarke.  Ue  writes  in  an  honest,  frank  ana  manly  tone ;  and 
0eems  to  try  to  extract  all  the  truth  which  he  possibly  can  firom  the  old  confes- 
nons,  while  still  fidthful  to  his  position  and  convictions  as  a  Unitarian. 

As  his  volume  goes  over  all  the  main  doctrines  of  the  Bible,  it  is  of  course 
impossible  for  us  in  a  short  noUce  to  follow  him  in  detail,  or  even  to  expose 
his  manifest  inaccuracies  ia  the  statement  of  the  orthodox  belief,  and  Uie 


that  it  insists  npon  belief  m  a  system  of  propositions^  as  essential  to  salvation. 
But  this  is  a  very  strange  misrepresentation.  Indeed  this  whole  chapter, 
the  second,  on  the  ^  Principle  of  Orthodoxy,"  is  exceedingly  vague  and  per- 
-«— -         What  are  we  to  make  of  the  statement  fp.  41)|  that  ^  belief  has 
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no  sayinff  power,  but  knowledge  has?'*  This  b  given  fts  the  author's  own 
view,  and  teems  to  be  very  like  the  misrepresented  noUon  of  orthodoxy, 
which  he  condemns.  We  cannot  make  anything  consistent  out  of  this 
chapter. 

Uis  representation  of  the  orthodox  view  of  the  divine  purposes,  that  ^  it 
conveys  the  idea  of  God  as  pure  will,"  applies  only  to  a  very  small  section  of 
hvper-Calvinbts,  no  representatives  of  whom  are  found  in  any  of  the  living 
divines  of  our  country. 

As  to  the  Trinity,  he  says  (p.  439),  ^  that  no  doctrine  of  orthodoxy  is  so 
false  in  its  form,  and  so  true  in  its  substance,  as  this."  He  seems  to  adopt 
In  substance  the  Sabellian  hypothesis  of  three  manifestations  or  successive 
revelations  of  the  one  God;  knd  he  makes  the  personality  of  Christ  to  be 
from  and  oi  his  human  nature  alone.  This  idea  is  in  advance  of  the  Arian- 
ism  of  most  Unitarians^  and  far  better  than  the  mere  humanitarianism  of 
others ;  but  it  is  still  embarassed  with  the  gravest  difficulties,  when  we  come 
to  consider  the  relation  of  the  human  person  to  the  Divine  inu welling  nature. 

«*  The  Life  and  Light  o/Men.^* — An  Essay,  By  John  Youno,  LL.  D., 
(Eding.^.  A.  Strahan:  London  and  New  York,  1866,  pp.  497.  Dr.  Young 
was  formerly  a  minister  of  the  United  Presbyterian  Church  of  Scotland,  but 
resigned  his  connEection  with  it  because  he  departed  from  its  standards,  par* 
ticmarly  on  the  subject  of  the  satisfaction  made  by  Christ  in  the  atonement 
He  is  well  known  by  his  '*  Christ  in  History,"  and  by  his  work  on  "  Evil  and 
Good.**  In  the  latter  he  defend*  substantially  the  view,  that  God  could  not 
prevent  all  nn  in  a  moral  system.  In  the  present  work  he  gives  up  the  doc* 
trine  of  the  atonement,  as  generally  understood,  and  seeks  to  explam  Christ*s 
relations  to  sin  and  forgiveness  in  a  more  vague  and  general  way,  more  in 
accordance  with  what  he  conceives  to  be  the  demands  of  moral  philosophy. 
The  point  of  view  is  distinctly  ethical.  His  interpretations  of  Scripture  are 
controlled  by  his  underlying  theory  of  a  moral  system  and  of  moral  agency. 
The  book  is  written  in  a  sincere  and  earnest  spirit,  but  it  fails  to  state  tlie 
great  mystery  of  the  cross  of  Christ;  it  does  not  give  sufficient  weight  to  the 
undeniable  Scriptural  representations  of  Christ's  work  in  its  vicarious 
aspects  and  relations,  and  as  laying  a  basis  for  our  justification  as  well  as  for 
our  forgiveness.    The  holiness  of  God  is  merged  in  the  divine  benevolence. 

Life  and  Death  Eternal :  a  Refutation  of  the  Theory  of  Annihilation. — By 
Samuel  C.Bartlett,  D.D.^rofessor  in  the  Chicago  Theological  Seminary. 
— American  Tract  Society  :  Boston;  pp.  890.  Professor  Bartlett  has  pro- 
duced the  best  work  yet  written  in  repiv  to  the  views  of  Mr.  Hudson  and 
other  defenders  of  the  theory  of  the  annihilation  of  the  wicked.  His  argu- 
ment is  adapted  at  once  to  the  demands  of  the  student  and  the  wants  of  the 
unlearned.  His  tone  as  a  controversialist  is  candid  and  yet  decided.  The 
scriptural  argument  is  presented  with  fullness,  and,  as  we  judge,  conclusively. 
While  the  volume,  by  further  revision,  might  be  here  and  there  improved,  it 
is  still  a  thorough  and  satisfactory  discussion.  A  chapter  on  the  natural 
proofs  of  immortality,  we  think,  is  a  desideratum;  for,  the  denial  of  the 
sufficiency^  of  such  proofs  is  at  the  bottom  of  a  good  deal  of  the  exegesis  of 
the  annihilationists. 

The  New  Birth  ;  or,  the  Work  of  the  Holy  Spirit. — By  Austik  Phelfs, 
Professor  in  the  Andover  Theological  Seminary.  Boston  :  Gould  and  Lin- 
cdn,  1867.  pp.  268.  In  this  compact  work,  whieh  is  written  in  the  style  of 
•ermons  rather  than  in  that  of  a  theological  treatise,  Professor  Phelps  dis- 
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cimes.  in  five  chapters,  the  Nature  of  Convenion,  Regeneration  as  the  Work 
ofGod,  Tmth  as  the  Instrament  of  Regeneration,  Responsibility  as  reUted  to 
Sovereignty  in  the  New  Birth,  and  the  Indwelling  of  the  Spirit  The  leading 
definitions  represent  the  latest  form  of  New  England  theories ;  bat  the  al^ 
stract  statements  are  illamined  and  relieved  b^  a  beantifol  and  forcible  rhe- 
toric. Even  where  we  cannot  accept  his  theories  as  final,  we  are  still  in  sym* 
pathy  with  his  evident  aim,  so  to  enhance  the  sense  of  guilt  on  the  part  of 
the  sinner  as  to  lead  him  to  feel  his  entire  dependence  on  Divine  grace.  Thus 
he  says,  the  sinner  ^'  should  feel  that  he  is  so  overloaded  by 'his  own  sins,  he  is 
so  obstinate  in  his  own  perverseness,  he  is  so  'prostrate  in  the  helplessness  of 
his  own  guilt  and  the  guilt  of  hb  own  helplessness,  that  nothing  but  Almighty 
Grace  will  save  him.  This  is  the  measure  of  his  guilt,  that  he  needs  Omni* 
potence  to  change  his  heart"  (p  .101).  "So  long  as  the  sinner  will  not  re* 
pent  without  Divine  grace,  his  dependence  upon  that  grace  is  as  perfect  in 
degree,  though  not  the  same  in  kind,  as  if  he  could  not  repent"  (p.  201). 

In  his  chapter  on  the  Instrumentality  of  Truth  in  Regeneration,  the  author 
seems  to  us  to  limit  needlessly,  and  without  sufficient  Scriptural  warrant,  the 
Divine  agency,  by  representing  the  truth  as  in  all  cases  necessary  to  regene- 
ration. This  embarrasses  and  perplexes  his  statements,  when  he  comes  to 
speak  of  the  possibility  of  infant  regeneration.  A  chapter  might  well  be 
added  on  the  relation  of  the  New  Birth  to  Christ  and  his  work. 


BIBLICAL  LITERATURE. 

Sttidies  in  the  Book  of  Psalms^  "being  a  Critical  and  Expository  Com» 
mentary^  with  Doctrinal  and  Practiced  Remarks  on  thti  Entire  Psalter, 
By  William  S.  Plumer,  ^'^'^  LL.  D.  Philadelphia,  6.  B.  Lippin- 
eott  and  Co.,  1866.  The  church  of  God  will  never  grow  weary  of  greeting, 
with  heart-felt  welcome,  any  respectable  commentary  on  the  *'Book  of 
Psalms,"  piloduced  by  a  compet«nt  hand.  Supreme  in  their  intrinsic 
excellence,  divine  in  their  fountain,  hallowed  in  their  historv,  indispensable 
in  their  uses,  exhaustive  and  unexhausted,  bearing  in  their  bosom  the 
nurture  and  glory  of  the  highest  piety,  sounding  from  their  chords  the  min- 
strelsy of  prophecy  and  history,  of  the  kingdom  past  and  of  the  kingdom 
coming,  embnicin^  ^  all  the  heights,  lengtns,  breadths,  and  depths  of  the 
Patriarchal,  Mosaic,  and  Christian  Dispensations,"  the  most  sublime  and 
most  ancient  cc^ction  of  poems  in  the  world,  antedating  the  earliest  of 
Arabian,  Persian,  Greek  or  Roman,  the  gift  of  God  and  the  sacred  inherit- 
ance of  the  people  of  God, — ^any  attempt  to  shod  light  on  their  contents,  or 
commend  them  to  the  study  of  men,  mnst  ever  secure  for  itself  the  attention 
and  gratitude  of  all  who  understand  their  importance  and  value. 

It  IS  but  small  praise,  after  all,  to  say  that  this  portion  of  the  sacred  ora- 
cles surpasses  in  literary  excellence,  the  compositions  of  Homer,  and  Pindar, 
and  Horace,  and  Virgil,  and  Hafiz,  and  Manlavi.  We  can  well  afford  to 
have  rationalisdc  cntics .  analyze  and  anatomize  the  Psalms  as  they  would 
the  productions  of  a  Pagan  poet,  and  exhaust  their  praise  of  the  Psalter,  by 
pronouncing  it  **  superior  to  the  Vedas,  and  the  literatures  of  the  East,  and 
worthy  of  a  rank  above  the  classical  productions  of  Greece  and  Rome  f 
the  loftier  praises  of  such  men  as  Athanasius,  who  styled  it  ^'  an  epitome  of 
the  whole  scriptures,"  of  Basil,  who  called  it  "  a  compendium  of  all  the- 
ology," of  Luther,  who  named  it "  a  little  Bible,*^  of  Calvin,  who  declared 
it  **  an  anatomy  of  the  soul,"  and  of  the  good  and  great  of  all  ages  oi  the 
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chnrcb,  who  have  found  in  it  tbe  expression  of  all  tbeir  emotions  of  wariare 
and  Tictorr,  of  fear  and  hope,  of  Joy  and  grief,  of  gratitude  and  prayer  and 
pruse,  and  of  flubmission  to  and  communion  with  €k>d,  are  of  worthier  note, 
as  they  are  of  more  appropriate  utterance. 

The  author  of  the  volume  before  us  began,  eleven  years  ago,  to  collect 
the  various  accessible  books  upon  the  Psalms,  for  the  purpose  of  entering 
upon  the  labor  now  completed.  Nine  years  ago  the  actual  work  of  the  com- 
mentator commenced,  and,  amid  the  discharge  of  pressing  and  multiplied 
public  duties,  it  has  steadily  adyanced  until  his  volume  has  now  issued  from 
the  press.  Its  mechanical  execution,  its  beautiful  typography,  its  attractive 
general  appearance— do  ^at  credit  to  the  publishers. 

The  commentary  itself  is  unioue.  Whatever  of  value,  that  has  been  writ- 
ten by  the  great  and  good,  in  all  ages,  on  this  particular  portion  of  the  Bible, 
the  author  seeins  to  mive  laid  under  special  tribute  to  enrich  the  pages  and 
enhance  the  excellence  of  his  volume.  To  tiie  stores  of  his  own  mature  Chris- 
tiaa  experience  and  research,  he  adds  also,  whatever  of  excellence  he  has 
found  in  the  writings  of  others  on  the  same  subject,  throughout  the  wide 
range  of  his  reading.  In  this  respect,  it  is  without  a  rival.  To  possess  the 
volume  is  to  possess  a  libraiy.  If  Auffustine,  Chrysostom,  Ambrose,  Jerome, 
Athanasius,  Basil,  Theodoi^t,  Hilary,  have  said  anything  good  on  the  Psalms; 
if  Calvin,  Beza,  Luther,  Melancthon,  Bucer,  Aivetus,  Grotius,  Musculus, 
Amesius,  Cocceius,  Yenema,  or  the  Reformers  in  general,  have  recorded  any 
criticism  of  value ;  if  Home,  Hooker,  Dodd,  Bates,  Hall,  Leighton,  Lowth, 
Jebb,  Patrick,  Hammond,  Pool,  Gill,  Scott,  Clarke,  Henry,  Horsley,  Mor^ 
ison,  and  others  of  like  celebrity,  have  contributed  anything  meritorious ;  if 
'  Michsslis,  Kosenmueller,  Hengstenberg,  Tholuck,  Alexander  are  worth  con- 
sulting; the  possessor  of  this  volume  will  find  abundant  gems  and  fruits  from 
all  these  and  many  other  eonrces^  gathered  in  rich  profusion  by  the  indefati- 
gable diligence  of  the  author.  It  is  in  fact  a  thesaurus  of  the  doctrinal  ex- 
positions, and  a  oompendof  the  best  practical  and  experimental  thoughts,  of 
the  learned  and  pious,  throughout  the  whole  field  of  patristic,  ]hedi£eval,  t^ 
fbrmed  and  moaem  evangelical  literature  upon  the  sacred  Psalter.  The 
work  is  indeed  an  orchard  of  ripe  friiit,  a  garden  of  flowers,  a  mine  of  gems, 
as  well  as  a  memorial  of  the  author's  affection  for  the  Psalms,  and  a  monu- 
ment of  his  untiring  industry.  It  shows  the  high  value  the  saints  of  God,  in 
all  ages,  have  put  upon,  and  the  universal  love  they  have  cherished  for,  the 
ten-stringed  minstrelsy  of  the  sweet  singer  of  Israel. 

In  style,  the  work  is  terse,  simple,  forcible  and  epigrammatic.  In  arrange- 
ment, it  is  critical,  expository,  doctrinal  and  practical.  In  spirit,  it  is  devout 
always,  and  impressive.  Its  ^neral  character  is  well  descnbed  by  the  pub- 
lishers :  ^  Learned  without  being  pedantic,  critical  and  expository  yet  devout, 
doctrinal  but  not  controversial,  popular  and  eminently  practical^  No  one 
can  fiiil  to  be  instructed  by  it.  It  will  be  welcomed  in  the  family,  in  the 
Church,  and  in  the  Sabbath  School.  Other  works  may  show  more  of  the  pro- 
fbndities  and  niceties  of  modem  grammatico-lexicographical  study,  and  make 
more  parade  of  the  apparatus  of  interpretation,  but  few  have  more  of  theme 
spirit  of  exegesis,  or  will  conduce  more  to  the  edification  of  the  believer. 

He  deserves  well  not  only  of  the  church  but  also  of  the  world,  who  en- 
deavors to  allure  the  hearts  of  men  to  the  study  of  the  Psalms.  They  are 
the  best  educators  of  all  the  finer  feelings  of  the  soul,  elevating  and  enno- 
bling it,  as  no  other  than  a  divine  literature  can  possibly  do,  not  to  mention 
their  oitlained  importance  as  a  means  of  grace  and  salvation.  For  in  the 
Bulms,  God  has  given  us  what  even  Plato  declared  God  only  could  give, 
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**  poetry  stomped  with  tbe  seal  of  aathorityi  and  in  no  point  fiultng  of  what 
is  right,* — a  means  of  edacation  die  philosopher  loneed  for  beyond  all  the 
hmnan  Ppetrj  of  the  most  gifted  of  his  nation,  but  wnich  he  sadly  despaired 
of,  in  his  self-imagined  polity  of  a  perfect  state.  It  is  to  recommend 
Boeh  a  gift,  peeriess  alike  in  itself  and  in  its  somrce,  that  the  author  of  the 
Tolmne  before  ns  has  devoted  his  year&  of  faithfid  labor,  which  ought  not 
to  pass  unrequited.    N.  W. 

The  Jewish  Church  in  its  Relations  to  the  Jewish  Nation  and  to  the  ^  Gen* 
HUs/l  By  Rev.  Sax'l,  D.  Kerr,  A.  M.,  Cincinnati :  Wm.  Bcott,  1866. 
pp.  237.  The  author  of  this  Yolume  has  faithfully  studied  a  special  and 
important  point  of  Old  Testament  interpretation  and  history,  and  has  come 
to  rerults  which  remove  several  serious  difficulties  in  our  present  tnmsla- 
tion.  He  finds,  by  an  exhaustive  comparison  of  all  the  passages  bearing  on 
the  case,  that  the  Hebrew  and  the  Beptuagint,  make  a  clear  distinction 
between  three  classes,  often  confounded  in  our  version,  viz.,  "  the  people  of 
the  congregation^  or  the  church;  "Me  people  of  the  land^**  those  bom  in 
the  land,  whether  of  Jewish  or  foreign  parentage,  who  were  *^  the  common- 
wealth of  Israel  f  and,  '*  the  peoples  oj  the  lands^  the  ibreign  borir  or  the 
Gentiles.  All  of  the  second  class,  though  the  children  of  forei^ers,  could 
become  members  of  the  church  by  a  godly  profession  and  circumcision.  The 
third  class  worshipped  only  in  *^  the  Court  of  the  Gentiles.*'  The  disttnc- 
tion  may  be  stated  in  other  ways;  a  member  of  the  Jewish  Church—^  citiaen 
of  the  nation,  and  a  foreigner.  Mr.  Kerr  makes  it  evident  that  this  dis> 
tinction  clears  up  many  comused  and  apparently  contradictory  parts  of  the 
Jewish  legislation.  Among  other  thin^  he  also  shows  that  circumcision 
was  not  a  '^natiooar  distinction,  but  a  sign  and  seal  of  church  membership; 
and  that  servants  "  bought  with  money ,*"  were  converts,  descendants  of  for- 
eigneis,  bom  in  the  Lwd.  The  whole  question  of  Hebrew  Slavery  is  put 
into  a  new  light.  The  work  is  worthy  of  careftd  study.  If  its  positions  are 
sustained,  it  will  lead  to  a  revision  of  current  views  on  several  important 
points. 

Lakox*8  Commentary^  Edited  hgDn,  Sooait.  The  Acts  of  the  Apostles^  by 
Gr.  V.  LscHLER,  wUh  Homiletical  Additions  by  Rrv.  Charles  Gerok.  Trans^ 
lated  bff  Charlib  F.  Sohjeffsr,  D.D.  New  York :  Charles  Scribner.  1866. 
pp.  480.  The  publication  of  Lange's  great  work .  goes  on  with  unflagging 
seal  on  the  part  of  the  translators  and  publishers,  and  each  new  volume  i^ 
warmly  welcomed  by  the  public.  The  most  solid  works  are  getting 
to  be  fully  appreoiated;  and  the  suocess  ol  one  such  work  is,  not  a 
hindrance,  but  a  stimulus  to  the  success  of  others.  This  new  volume  on 
the  Acts  is  fully  as  deserving  of  a  wide  circulation  as  that  on  MAtthew ;  and 
in  one  respect  it  may  look  for  even  a  greater  demand,  since  there  are  not 
many  competing  commentaries  of  a  high  character.  Besides,  this  portion  of 
Ohristhin  history  has  been  made  in  many  recent  criticisms,  especially  by  Baur's 
sohool,  the  very  field  of  new  hypotheses ;  and  hence  there  is  the  greater 
need  of  thorough  study  with  the  best  guides.  Such  a  guide  is  found  in  the 
chief  commentator,  Dr.  Lechler,  Professor  at  Leipsic,  a  most  worthy  man, 
of  solid  learning,  who,  in  previous  excellent  works  on  the  Apostolic  Church, 
has  made  this  period  the  subject  of  special  investigation.  His  commentary 
will  be  found  to  be  solid,  careful  and  learned,  not  vitiated  by  foreign 
hypotheses,  and  animated  by  a  truly  Christian  and  reverent  6pu*it.  The 
homiletical  hints  and  analyses  of  Dr.  Gerok  will  also  be  found  to  be,  in  the 
main,  pertinent  and  helpful    The  translator,  Dr.  Sohseffer,  Professor  in  the 
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Lutheran  Seminary  at  Philadelphia,  has  dooe  hia  work  much  better  than  the 
Edinburgh  translator ;  he  understands  both  German  and  English,  and  how  to 
put  the  one  into  the  other.  His  additions  to  the  critical  apparatus,  espe- 
cially from  the  Sinaitic  codex,  are  of  great  value ;  and  the  notes  selected 
from  other  commentators  are  real  additions  to  Lange.  He  also  does  well 
in  refering  the  reader  to  Dr.  SchafiTs  History  of  the  Apostolic  Churchy  whkdi 
should  be  used  in  connection  with  this  volume. 

The  Treastay  of  Bible  Knowledge.^  By  the  Rev.  Johx  Atre,  M.  A.,  of 
Gonville  and  Caius  College,  Cambridge.  New  York ;  D.  Appleton  &  Co. 
1866.  pp.  944.  A  very  compact  and  convenient  manual,  well  printed,  and 
quite  /ully  illustrated  with  maps  and  engravings.  It  contuns  an  account  of 
all  the  books,  persons  and  places  named  in  the  scripture,  with  many  inciden- 
tal matters.  The  tone  of  tbe  book  is  candid  and  conservative.  In  what  re- 
lates to  episcopacy  and  kindred  subjects,  it  favors  the  views  of  the  Church  of 
England,  yet  not  m  an  obtrusive  wav.  Bingham  is  the  author^s  great  au- 
thority in  Christian  antiquities.  T^he  statements  in  different  articles  are 
more  harmonious  than  they  are  apt  to  be  in  Dictionaries  which  have  a  large 
number  of  contributors.  The  later  and  larger  Dictionaries  of  the  Bible,  and 
the  recent  EngUsh  commentaries,  have  been  freely  and  advantageously  used 
in  the  preparation  of  this  work. 

The  Minor  Prophets,  with  Notes,  et6.  By  Rev.  Henrt  Cowlks.  New 
York  :  Appleton.  1867.  pp.  424.  Professor  Cowles  of  the  Oberlin  Seminary 
supplies,  m  this  useful  work,  a  much  needed  popular  commentary  upon  the 
Twelve  Lesser  Prophets.  It  is  careful!  v  prepared,  and  shows  the  marks  of 
genuine  study  without  any  parade  of  learning.  Every  English  reader  can 
master  all  that  b  said.  A  new  translation  or  paraphrase  is  g^ven  of  those 
passages  in  which  the  common  version  is  incorrect  or  inadequate.  The  ex- 
egesis is  marked  by  clearness  and  sobriety.  As  to  the  interpretation  of 
some  of  the  prophetic  symbols  there  will  be  differences  of  opinion.  The 
second  concluding  Dissertation  on  *  *  Two  Millenial  Theories'*  is  instructive. 


PRACTICAL  RELIGIOUS  LITERATURE. 

The  American  Tract  Society,  New  York,  is  publishing  an  unusually  large 
number  of  new  and  excellent  works,  got  up  in  an  attractive  style.  Among 
its  larger  volumes  are  a  History  of  the  Huguenots  by  W.  Carlos  Marttn  (pp^ 
528) ;  and  The  Life  and  Times  of  Martin  Luther  (pp,  550),  by  the  same  au- 
tlior  ;  both  of  these  works  are  well  prepared,  and  give  a  good  popular  view 
of  their  respective  subjects.  Bible  Emblems^  by  Uie  late  Rkv.  Dr.  E.  D. 
Seelte,  of  ^henectady  (pp.  222),  illustrates  in  an  eloquent  style  the  force  of 
some  of  the  common  emblems  of  the  Scriptures.  Mrs.  M:  R  Berrt's  Sis- 
ters and  not  Sisters  (pp.  246)*;  The  Climoers  (pp.  268) ;  Sybil  Grey  oraYear 
in  the  City,  by  the  author  of  the  '*  Huguenots  of  France"  (pp.  264)  ;  Grace's 
Visit,  a  Tale  for  the  Young  (pp.  231)  ;  LynJtonmUe,  or  the  Irish  Boy  in  Cana- 
da (pp.  183)  ;  Among  the  WiUovos,  or  How  to  do  Good,  by  J.  H.  Lanqillb 
(pp.  128) ;  are  all  well  adapted  for  Sunday  School  libraries  and  general  cir- 
culation. John  Flavel*8  Jesua  Chrisfs  Alluring  Love,  and  Cbalubrb* 
Reign  of  Grace,  are  reprinted  in  a  convenient  form.  The  same  Society  also 
publishes  the  substance  of  several  admirable  Sermons  by  Dr.  .Wiluam 
Adams,  with  the  title  In  the  World,  not  of  the  World;  Thoughts  on  Christian 
Casuistry,  (pp.  64) :.  The  motto  from  Yinet,  **  Love  is  the  best  casuist,"  gives 
ihe  kcv  note  to  wise  and  pertinent  counsels  about  cards,  the  opera,  dancing, 
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the  theatre,  and  other  worldly  amusemeBts.  The  snine  Societj  is  also  pro- 
Tiding  for  the  wants  of  our  German  population  by  the  publication  in  Ger- 
man of  a  series  of  volumes  ;  among  the  recent  ones  are  Tischrndorf's  able 
treatise  on  the  Time  when  Our  GospeU  were  written ;  Earth's  Hand  hook  of 
BtbUeal  Anliquilies  ;  Baxtkr's  Life ;  Juliana  von  Krudener  by  W.  Zeithx  ; 
and  Songs  for  Sunday  Schools  by  C.  J.  Heppe. 

England  Two  Hundred  Years, — By  R  H.  Gillett. — Philadelphia  :  Presb. 
PnbL  Com.  (pp.  3G3).  No  one  is  better  fitted  than  the  author  of  the  "  Life 
and  Times  of  John  Huss,"  to  give  a  correct  and  graphic  delineation,  in  a  fami- 
liar style,  of  the  men  and  times  here  described ;  Joseph  Alleine,  Richard 
Baxter,  John  Howe,  and  other  worthies  of  the  period  of  Charles  II,  are 
brought  before  us,  living,  and  acting,  in  these  attractive  pages.  The  volume 
is  well  printed  and  handsomelv  illustrated. 

The  same  Committee  publish  various  excellent  books  for  children  ;  among 
them  are  The  Diamond  Crossj,  or  the  Story  of  Florence  Clifton,  pp.  222  : 
Flowers  in  the  Grass  by  E.  L.  Llewellyn,  pp.  214  ;  Jesus  on  Earth,  small 
4to  with  eight  illustrations  in  oil  colors  ;  and  Ram  Krishna-punt^  the  Boy  of 
Bengal^  also  illustrated  in  oil  colors.  The  two  latter  are  a  part  of  a  pet  of  five 
volumes,  got  up  for  presents  to  boys  and  girls,  and  vividly  illustrated  in  bright 
colors. 

'^  The  Omnipotence  of  Lomng-hindness^"  published  bv  the  Carters,  pp.  340, 
is  a  deeply  interesting  account  of  the  results  of  a  lady  s  seven  months  work 
among  the  fellow- women  of  Glasgow,  and  shows  what  can  be  effected  by 
ChrisSan  love  even  among  the  most  degraded  classes. 

Nuts  for  Boys  to  Crack, — By  Eev.  John  Todd,  D.D. — ^American  Tract 
Society,  New  York,  pp.  267.  A  spirited  series  of  sketches,  with  wise  advice 
interwoven,  in  a  style  fitted  to  engage  the  attention  even  of  the  care- 


Recollections  of  Mart  Ltok,  with  Selections  from  her  Instructions  to  her 
J^upils. — ^By  FiDKUA  F»k. — ^American  Tract  Society,  Boston,  pp.  333.  Two 
biographies  of  Miss  Lyon  have  not  exhausted  the  materials  for  instruction 
found  m  her  useful  life.  Miss  Fisk  was  employed  for  a  number  of  years  in 
collecting  these  memorials,  which  will  deepen  the  veneration  so  widely  felt 
for  Uie  noble  character  and  eminent  services  of  the  founder  of  the  Mt  Hol- 
joke  Female  ^minary. 

Morning  hy  Morning, — By  Rev.  0.  H.  Spurgeon,  New  York,  Sheldon  and 
Co.,  pp.  408.  A  series  of  daily  readings  for  the  family  or  closet,  each  occu- 
pying a  page,  consisting  of  pithy  and  pungent^  as  well  as  devout  meditations 
on  texts  of  Scripture. 

Ihe  Home  Lifcy  in  the  Light  of  its  Divine  Idea, — By  James  Baldwin 
Bbowh,  R  a.  New  York ;  Appleton  &  Co.,  1867,  pp.  327.— The  ideal  of  a 
true  Christian  Home  is  well  set  torth  in  these  though  tfbl  and  eloquent  pages. 
The  family  is  viewed  as  rooted  and  grounded  in  Christ,  and  trained  m  his 
kingdom  for  his  service.  No  one  can  read  this  volume  without  having  his 
view  of  the  nature  and  blessings  of  the  family  quickened  and  enlarged. 

Heaoen  Opened, — A  selection  firom  the  correspondence  of  Mrs.  Mary  Wins- 
low.  Edited  by  her  son,  OorAvnis  Wdtolow,  D.  D.  New  York :  Carter 
^  Brothers,  1867.  Mrs.  Winslow  is  already  known  tothe  Christian  publio 
tliroagh  her  Memoirs  published  some  years  since.  A  woman  of  vigorous 
understanding:,  strong  sense  and  ardent  piety,  her  correspondence  is  emi" 
neatly  refresmng  and  qniokening  to  the  sod  of  the  Christian.    Like  the 
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primitive  Christians,  Mrs.  'Wlnslow  looked  upon  heaven  as  a  reality — a  near 
and  blessed  reality — she  lived- in  close  converse  with  it — and  hence  most  of 
this  correspondence. 


HISTORY  AND  BIOaRAPHY. 

History  of  the  United  StateSjfrom  the  discovery  of  the  American  Continent, 
— By  George  Bancroft.  Boston :  Little,  Brown  &  Co.,  1866.  YoL  IX,  pp. 
506.  This  long  expected  continuation  of  Mr.  Bancrofl^s  great  historical 
work  conducts  us  tnrough  the  most  trying  period  of  the  revolutionary  strug- 

§le,  from  1776  to  1778.  The  exact  state  ot  the  country  is  faithfully  repro- 
uced,  and  we  see,  more  clearly  than  in  any  previous  account  of  these  times, 
what  were  the  difficulties  and  struggles  through  which  the  nation,  yet  in  its 
infancy,  must  pass,  before  it  could  become  strong  and  united  enough  for  vic- 
tory. Mr.  Bancroft  has  had  the  use  of  the  most  complete  and  authentic 
materiais,  collected  fro^  all  available  sources  in  this  country  and  in  Europe ; 
and  he  has  digested  these  into  a  narrative,  replete  with  life  and  vigor,  con- 
densed and  careful  in  its  details ;  yet  in  the  particulars  he  never  loses  sight 
of  the  great  laws  and  principles,  that  underlie  and  shape  the  course  of  events. 
In  the  rare  and  high  art  of  historic  composition,  he  is  a  master,  both  in  style 
and  method.  The  actors  and  scenes  are  before  us,  yet  not  as  in  a  drama, 
but  as  in  life ;  and  in  life  pubject  to  law  and  Providence.  It  is  a  narrative 
of  absorbing  interest,  worthy,  to  use  the  author's  words  at  the  end  of  his 
preface,  to  be  laid  "  reverently  on  the  altar  of  freedom  and  union." 

The  character  of  Washington,  in  particular,  stands  out  in  full  and  bold  re- 
lief, in  all  its  simple  majesty,  and  invested  with  new  lustre.  For  his  un- 
equalled greatness  is  seen  also  in  this,  that  the  more  closely  his  life  and  times 
are  studied,  the  more  unqualified  is  the  euloginm  that  must  nee4s  be  givea 
him .  Even  Marshall  did  not  do  full  justice  to  his  noble  disinterestedness. 
Mr.  Bancroft's  investigations  bring  Washington's  patriotism,  his  wisdom, 
his  confidence  in  the  success  of  the  cause,  and  his  abilities  as  a  great  gen* 
oral,  into  fitting  prominence.  It  is  greatly  to  be  desired,  that  the  historian 
of  the  United  States  might  also  become  the  biographer  of  Washington,  and 
hand  down  to  posterity  the  full  record  of  all  the  Republic  owes  to  him. 

Besides  the  narrative  of  the  external  events  of  the  war,  brought  down  to 
the  wintering  at  Yalle^  Forge  (to  April,  1778),  this  volume  also  contains  • 
full  account  of  the  political  growth  and  consolidation  of  the  country ;  chapter 
XV  is  on  the  Constitutions  of  the  several  States ;  chapter  xxvi  on  the  Con« 
federation,  which  is  admirably  described,  in  its  principles,  and  its  defects. 
The  progress  of  religious  freedom  is  also  signalized,  and  it  is  traced  back,  not 
to  philosophical  skepticism,  but  to  Protestant  Christianity :  "  had  the  .^er- 
icans  been  skeptics,  had  they  wanted  faith,  they  could  have  founded  no- 
thing," (p.  274).  The  relations  with  England  and  France,  and  our  national 
differences  from  both,  are  also  set  forth,  in  the  two  concluding  cliapters,  in  a 
bold  and  truthful  outline,  and  with  a  thorough  philosophical  comprehensioa 
of  the  very  root  of  the  matter.  We  should  be  ^lad,  did  our  limits  allow,  to 
make  large  extracts  from  these  luminous  generalizations.  Luther  and  Des- 
cartes, both  stimulating  free  inquiry,  are,  by  a  happy  insight,  put  as  the  rep- 
resentatives of  the  two  great  modern  tendencies ;  the  former,  representing 
*'  the  method  of  continuity  and  gradual  reform,"  the  latter,  that  of  "  an  instan- 
taneous and  thoroughly  radical  revolution."  ''The  nations  that  learned  their 
lessons  of  liberty  Irom  Luther  and  Calvin,  went  forward  in  their  natural  de- 
velopment, and  suffered  their  institutions  to  grow  and  to  thaspe  themseivea 
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aoeording  to  the  increasing  publio  intelligence.  The  nations  that  learned  their 
lessons^ libertj  from  Descartes  were  1^  to  question  eyerything,  and,  b^ 
creative  power,  renew  society  through  the  destruction  of  the  pasL  The  spirit 
of  liberty  in  all  Protestant  countries  was  marked  bj  moderation"  (p.  601). 
America  "  conducted  a  reyolution  on  the  highest  pnnciplea  of  freedom  with 
sach  circamepection,  tliat  it  seemed  to  be  only  a  war  against  innovation." 
'^  A  richly  endowed  church  always  leads  to  Arminianism  and  justification  by 
works,"  (p.  603). 

^  The  American  Idea''  u  thus  set  forOi:  "  The  British  Parliament,  in  its 
Sill  of  Bights,  had  only  summed  up  the  liberties  that  Englishmen  in  the  lapse 
of  centuries  had  acquired,  or  had  wrested  from  their  kings;  the  Americans 
opened  their  career  of  independence  by  a  declaration  of  the  self-evident  rights 
of  man ;  and  this,  begun  by  Virginia,  was  repeated,  with  variations,  in  every 
constitution  fonne^  after  independence,  except  that  of  South  Carolina. ' 
"  Here  then  we  have  the  prevailing  idea  of  political  life  in  the  United  States. 
On  the  one  hand,  they  continued  the  institutions  received  from  England  with 
as  little  immediate  change  as  possible ;  and  on  the  other,  they  desired  for 
their  constitutions  a  heiuthy,  continuous  growth.  They  accepted  the  actual 
state  of  society  as  the  natural  one  resulting  from  the  antecedents  of  the  na- 
tion ;  at  the  same  time,  they  recognized  the  right  of  man  to  make  unceasing 
advances  towards  realizing  politick  justice,  and  the  public  conscience  yearned 
for  a  nearer  approach  to  ideal  perfection."  "  America  neither  separated  ab- 
mptly  from  the  past,  nor  adhered  to  its  decaying  forms.  The  principles  that 
gave  life  to  the  new  institutions  ^^^rvaef^cf  history  like  a  prophecy.  They  dd 
not  compel  a  sudden  change  of  social  or  of  internal  political  relations ;  but 
they  were  as  a  light  shining  more  and  more  brightly  into  the  darkness.  In  a 
country  which  enjoyed  freedom  of  conscience,  of  inquiry,  of  speech,  of  the 
press,  and  of  government,  the  universal  intuition  of  truth  promised  a  never- 
ending  career  of  progress  and  reform"  (p.  283). 

The  Conversien  of  (he  Northern  Nations, — ^The  Boyle  Lectures,  1865. — ^Bv 
Charleb  Msbivale,  B.  D.,  Author  of  the  "  History  of  the  Roman  Empire, 
etc.  New  York ;  D.  Appleton  and  Co.,  186^  pp.  231.  These  Lectures  are 
a  oontinoation  of  a  course  delivered  the  previous  year  upon  the  "  Conver- 
sion of  the  Roman  Empire."  The  first  three  are  devoted  mainly  to  the  doo« 
trioal  jxMitions  of,  and  the  ancient  '*  apologies"  for,  the  Christian  Faith.  The 
fourth  is  entitled  "  Relapse  of  Christian  Belief  and  Practice."  The  last  four 
give  a  popular  and  interesting  account  of  the  Conversion  of  the  Northern  na- 
tions, dwelling  on  their  providential  preparation  for  the  reception  of  the 
Christian  fruth,  and  showing  the  moral  ana  social^  as  well  as  tne  religious 
changes  produced  by  the  Cnristian  system.  While  none  of  the  views  here 
advanced  can  claim  the  merit  of  onginality,  they  yet  serve  the  purpose  ot 
presenting  in  a  broad  outline,  and  in  a  truly  Christian  spirit,  the  mam  facts 
of  the  case.  But  this  course  of  lectures  is  by  no  means  equal  to  that  on  the 
''Conversion  of  the  Roman  Empire;"  it  is  comparatively  slight  and  imme- 
thodicaL    The  style  is  easy  and  flowing. 

History  of  England  from  the  Fall  of  Wolsey  to  the  Death  of  Elizabeth.-^ 
Bv  James  Amthokt  Frouob,  vols,  vii,  viii. — Reign  of  Elizabeth,  vols,  i,  ii. 
l^w  York :  Charies  Scribner  and  Co.,  1867.  In  these  volumes  Mr.  Froude 
begins  a  new  instalment  of  his  remarkable  history.  The  popularity  of  his 
work  in  England  is  rapidly  increasing :  it  is  said  that  more  copies  of  the 
late  volumes  /ire  subscribed  for  by  the  great  circulating  libraries  than  there 
were  even  of  Macaulay*s  History  of  England.    He  has  made  large  use  of  the 
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despatches  of  the  Spanish  ambassadors,  which  throw  much  light  on  the 
events  of  the  period.  The  character  of  Elizabeth  is  admirably  drawn ;  though 
he  represents  ner  purposes  as  more  yacillating  and  uncertain  than  has  asa- 
ally  been  done.  Cecil  is  'justly  put  forward  as  the  head  and  front  of  her 
policy.  The  tangled  relations  of  England,  both  internal  and  external,  are 
skilfully  disentangled,  and  all  the  warring  elements  put  in  their  just  rela- 
tions to  each  other.  The  constitution,  either  of  the  church  or  state,  as  then 
established,  does  not  meet  with  Mr.  Fronde's  unqualified  endonemeot  Bis 
sympathies  are  evidently  with  the  party  of  progress.  Every  reader  will 
find  m  these  engrossing  volumes,  not  only  entertainment  and  instruction,  but 
also  the  materiius  for  revising  many  traditional,  and  hitherto  unquestioned 
opinions  as  to  the  actors  and  events  of  that  great  transition  epocn  of  Eng- 
land's history.  ^ 

History  of  the  Reformation  in  Europe  in  the  time  of*  Calvin.  ByhU. 
Merle  D'Aubiose,  D.  D.  Vol.  lY.  England,  Geneva,  France,  Germany 
and  Italy.  New  York :  Carters,  1866,  pp.  491.  In  the  first  half  of  this  new 
instalment  of  his  History,  Dr.  Merle  traverses  ground  which  is  more  fanailiar 
to  his  English  readers  than  that  of  most  of  hb  previous  volumes,  narrating  the 
beginnings  of  the  Reformation  in  England,  A.D.  1529  to  1585,  under 
Henry  YIII.  The  latter  part  of  this  volume  gives  a  minute  account  of  the 
contemporary  reform  movements  in  Geneva  and  in  Italy.  His  judgment  of 
its  character  of  Henrj^  YHI  in  less  favorable  than  that  of  Froude,  having  a 
stricter  Christian  basis.  His  conclasions  as  to  the  state  and  temper  of  the 
English  people  are  in  the  main  judicious;  while  his  history  of  the  Genevese 
preparations  for  Cidvin's  later  work  add  new  materials  of  great  value  to  the 
current  accounts.  The  chapter  on  Francis  I.  and  Melancthon  is  one  of  the 
best. 

History  of  Christianity;  from  the  Birth  of  Christ  to  the  Abolition 
of  Paganism  in  the  Roman  Empire. — By  Henrt  Habt  Milman,  Dean  ot 
St.  Paul's.  New  edition  thoroughly  revised  and  corrected,  S  vols,  crown  Sva 
New  Tork:  W.  J.  Middleton,  1866.  Dean  Milman's  Histories  hold  the  fint 
rank  among  nmilar  works  on  both  sides  of  the  water.  The  History  of  the  Jews^ 
in  3  vols.,  and  his  Latin  Christianity  are  both  standard  and  well  known 
works.  "Hm  History  of  Christianity  has  been  twenty  yean  before  the  public, 
and  has  received  the  warm  approval  of  the  ablest  critics  and  best  judges. 
This  new  edition,  uniform  in  size  and  style  with  his  other  histories,  contains 
the  last  corrections  and  additions  ef  the  venerable  author,  now  nearly  four 
score  years  of  age.  This  history  embraces  the  important  period  from  the 
birth  of  Christ  to  the  abolition  of  Paganism  in  the  Roman  Empire,  the  point 
at  which  his  Latin  Christianity  begins.  The  publisher  deserves  credit  for 
bringing  out  the  work  in  the  best  style  of  the  Riverride  Ftess.  AU  these 
histories  are  indispensable  to  every  well-furnished  libraiy.  The  clear  and 
popular  style  of  the  author  adapts  them  to  the  general  reader,  while  it  by  no 
means  lessens  their  value  to  the  simple  student  of  history. 

JURISPRUDENCE. 

The  Constitutional  Convention :  its  History^  Powers,  and  modes  of  Prth 
ceeding.  By  John  Alexander  Jameson,  Judge  of  the  Superior  Ciourt  of 
Chicago,  etc..  New  York:  Scribner  &  Co.  1867, pp.  561.  This  solid  work 
of  Judge  Jameson  is  the  most  important  contribution  recently  made  to  pol- 
itical pnilosophy  in  our  country.  It  is  distinguished  by  its  fulness  of  mate- 
rial, Its  carei  ul  arrangement^  and  its  grasp  of  principles.    The  work  is  di- 
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▼ided  into  eight  cliapten:  1.  The  yftrioas  kincLs  of  Conyentions;  2.  Of 
SoTereignty ;  8.  Of  CoDstitntioDs;  4.  Of  the  Requisites  to  the  Legitimacy 
of  Conventions,  and  of  their  History;  0.  The  Organization  and  modes  of 
FroceediDg  of  Conventions :  6.  The  Power  of  Conventions ;  7.  Of  the  Sub- 
ini»on  of  Constitutions  to  the  people ;  8.  Of  the  Amendment  of  constitu- 

tiODS. 

The  subject  of  Sovereignty  is  fully  discussed  on  the  basis  of  Mr.  Austin ^s 
general  definiuons.  The  note  (on  p.  19^  as  to  the  sround  of  sovereignty 
Beems  to  us  to  allow  two  much  weight  to  the  theory,  Uiat  it  is  a  development 
**  of  natural  forces,  according  to  natural  laws ;"  the  terms  of  this  theory  are,  to 
say  the  least,  quite  indefinite,  and  it  may  easily  be  abused.  The  question 
about  the  soverdgnty  of  the  United  States,  as  a  Nation,  is  fully  and  conctu- 
nyely  aigued  in  the  affirmative.  The  recent  theory  about  conventions — 
that  they  really  have  sovereign  powers,  is  ably  refuted ;  the  ground  taken  is, 
that  the  members  of  Conventions  are  onl;r  ^  delegates,"  and  that  they  can 
not  enact,  but  only  recommend  constitutional  and  other  shanges.  A  full 
list  of  all  the  Conyentions  thus  far  held  in  this  country  is  given  in  the  appen- 
dix. 

GENERAL  LITERATURE. 

Doctor  Johns  ;  being  a  Narative  of  Certain  Events  in  the  Life  of  an  Or* 
thodox  Minister  of  Connecticut,  By  the  author  of  ^*My  Farm  at  Edge- 
wood."  2  vols.  New  York:  Scribner,  1866.  As  a  work  of  art  this  novel 
will  not  only  sustain,  but  also  increase,  the  reputation  of  the  author.  It  is 
eUborated  with  great  care ;  the  chief  characters  are  sharply  portrayed  ; 
the  scenes  and  places  are  drawn  with  a  realistic  fidelity.  Ijie  picture  of 
life  in  a  New  England  village  is  brought  vividly  before  the  very  eve.  The 
freshness  of  nature,  the  peculiarities  of  Connecticut  nature,  and  the  house- 
hold ways,  as  well  as  the  outdoor  doings,  of  a  real  Connecticut  parish,  are 
depicted  as  they  have  not  better  been  in  any  other  work  of  fiction. 

But  the  yery  tiUe  of  the  book  shows  that  the  author  has  other  than  purely 
sstfaetic  ends  in  view.  It  is  intended  to  represent  the  legitimate  workings 
and  eCfects  of  the  dominant  theology  of  New  England :  and  it  b  a  sign  of 
a  reaction  against  that  form  of  religion  which  was  there  developed  on  the 
basis  of  tbe  old  Puritan  faith.  It  is  a  book  with  a  purpose.  Doctor  Johns, 
and  his  maiden  sister  Eliza,  are  tbe  male  and  femue  types  of  New  England 
pietj.  The  Doctor's  son,  Reuben,  shows  us  how  this  style  of  religion  affects 
an  impuLsive  youth,  leading  him  to  the  very  brink  of  infidelity,  until  his 
faith  IS  quickened  by  influences  of  a  wholly  Afierent  cast,  in  part  derived 
firom  a  Roman  Catholic  deyotee.  He  finds  peace  only  in  a  broader  charity 
than  that  in  which  be  has  been  nurtured.  And  the  bright  Adele,  the  cen- 
tral light  of  the  canvass,  clasps  her  rosary  to  aid  her  simple  faiUi.  Doctor 
Johns,  too.  under  her  unconscious  influence,  is  brought  to  the  verge  of  relent- 
ing, in  feeling,  if  not  in  formulas. 

Now,  an  author  has  an  undoubted  right  to  portray  a  character  at  his 
wiU,  to  represent  his  ideal.  And  such  characters  as  those  of  the  austere  Dr. 
Johns,  and  the  rigid  Eliza,  were  doubtiesi  possible  under  the  New  England 
training.  But  stul  they  represent  only  a  part  of  the  truth,  and  that,  too,  in 
ekcesB.  Serene  and  lofty  faith,  disinterestedness,  self-denial,  humility  and 
impartii^  love,  have  also  been  among  the  conspicuous  fruits  of  that  system 
of  hdie^  which  in  these  volumes  is  depicted  chiefly  in  its  sterner  aspects. 
One  extreme  is  here  giyen,  hnt  the  otner  pole  furnishes  such  instances  of 
ftith  and  charity  as  no  other  sjrstem  has  surpassed.    What  other  form  of 
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ifaith  has  ever  bnUded  such  parishes  and  villages  as  have  been  nnriored  in 
oar  land^  chiefly  under  Puritan  auspices  ?  We  mav  indeed  imagine  a  more  ^ 
perfect  ideal  state  of  the  church  and  of  society ;  'but  yet  we  nelieve,  that 
this  ideal  will  be  sooner  realized  by  a  people  trained  under  the  main  gen- 
eral influences  of  the  Puritan  religion  and  theology,  than  by  a  community 
trained  under  any  system,  which  lavs  the  most  stress  upon  the  external 
order  and  the  sesthetic  influences  of  tlie  Christian  religion. 

Notices  of  the  following  works  are  unavoidably  postponed  : 

Ludlow,  Woman's  Work  in  the  Church.  Straban. 

The  Queen's  English.  Strahan. 

The  Dean*8  English.  Strahan 

Shanks,  Distinguished  Generals.  Harpers. 

Moens,  Italian  Brigands.  Harpers. 

Botts,  The  Great  Rebellion.  Harpers. 

A  Chronicle  of  Secession.  Harpers. 

Felix  Holt  Haipera. 

Kissing  the  Rod.  Harpers. 

Land  at  Last.  Hamers. 

Madonna  Mary.  EGupers. 

Fonthill  Recreations.  Gould  and  Lincoln. 

Beethoven's  Letters.  Hurd  and  Houghton. 

Randolph's  Poems.  Scribner. 

The  Draytons  and  Davenants.  Dodd. 

The  Faire  Gospeller.  Dodd. 

The  Ladv  of  I^  Garaye.  RandolpL 

The  Higher  Education  of  Women.  Strahan. 

Irving^s  Spanish  Papers.  Hurd  and  Houghton. 

South's  Sermons.  Hurd  and  Houghton. 

Muhlbaoh's  Frederick  the  Great  Appletons. 

Bain's  English  Composition.  Appletons. 

Grammatical  Analyzer.  Appletons. 

Harkness,  Latin  Book.  Ap^etons. 

Giiyot's  Geo||graphy.  Scribner. 

Masson's  British  Philosophy.  Appletons. 

Osgood.  American  Leaves.  Harpers. 

Mqehlbcah,  BemthaL  Harpers: 

Palgrave's  Essays  on  Art  Uurd  and  Houghton. 

Laboulaye's  Fairy  Tales.  Harpers. 


Abt.  XL— THEOLOGICAL  AND  LITERARY  INTELLIGENCE. 

GERMANY. 


Hschendorfs  edition  of  (he  Vatican  New  Testament  is  promised  for  the 
early  pivtof  1867  ;  it  will  be  published  in  the  same  form  as  f^e  Novum 
Test  Sinaiticum ;  1000  copies  ftt  4  Thb.  20  i^.  In  February,  March 
and  April,  Tisch^dorf  was  in  Rome,  and  had  special  nennission  to  use  the 
Vaticnm  MS.  He  has  corrected  the  errors  in  Cardinal  Mai's  editbn,  and  of 
tiie  other  editiens,  and  will  give  the  MS.  for  the  first  time  in  an  authentic 
forau    He  distinguishes  carafully  between  the  original  text  of  the  MSb  and 
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additioiw  made  to  It  in  a  second  hand,  and  eren  in  a  third,  several  centarfert 
later.  The  preface  will  ^ve  a  history  of  the  MS^  an  account  of  its  palseso* 
graphic  and  other  peculiarities,  and  a  discussion  of  the  question  of  its  age. 
Ih*.  Tlschendorf  is  also  proceeding  with  his  new  [the  eighth]  critical  edition 
of tlie  Greek  New  Test,  of  which  the  first  fasciculas  was  published  in  1864, 
the  aecond  in  1865 ;  the  third  is  now  in  the  press.  His  present  critical 
apparatuB  b  much  more  complete  than  that  he  used  in  preparing  the  seTenth 
edition  of  1859.    Neue  Evang,  Kirchenzeitung. 

Tkeologi^che  Sivdien  und  KritUoen,  U  Heft^  1866.  Zahn  on  Papias  of  Hiera- 
polis ;  ILuick  on  GaL  lii,  20 ;  Bindseil  on  Luther^s  Table  Talk ;  a  review  of 
Baar'a  New  Test  Theology,  by  Kostlin,  etc.  The  first  part  for  1867  has 
the  following  articles:  Walters,  the  early  history  of  the  Heidelberg  Catechism; 
Bomang  cm  Justification  by  Faith;  Hambeiger  on  Baader's  Theosophy;  Rnet- 
•chi,  ezegetical  notes  on  Job,  etc. 

Zeitschriftf.  d.  historische  TheologUj  edited  by  Dr.  Kahnis.  The  first  part 
for  1867  contains  Dr»  Pressel  on  Cliristian  William  of  the  Palatinate  and  the 
Formnla  Concordiae  ;  Dr.  Schaffon  the  oldest  editions  of  the  Heidelberg 
Catecbiam;  £.  D.  Schnaase  on  the  Bohemian  Brethren  in  Poland  and  the 
Befonaed  in  Dantalc. 

Abiomphy  of  Dr.  Ullmann,  prepared  by  Ph>f.  Beyschlag,  of  Halle,  has 
been  zmolished  as  an  appendix  to  the  last  number  of  the  Studien  und  Kritiken^ 
together  with  an  account  by  UUmann  himself  of  his  '*  Part  in  the  Govern- 
ment  of  the  Evangelical  Church  of  Baden,"  which  he  left  for  the  Studien* 
These  publications  are  also  issued  separate  fhim  the  review.  < 

Yon  Sybel's  Histomcht  Zeitschrift  ^Munich,  vol.  15,  1866)  contains  : — 
Ed.  Reimaim  on  the  Emperor  Maximilian's  Beligions  Development,  1554 
to  1564  ;  Yon  Sybel  on  Austria  and  Prussia  in  the  BevoluUon ;  Schafer, 
Count  Bruhl  and  Frederick  the  Great ;  F.  Eapp,  Peter  Minnewit  of  Wesel : 
Droysen  on  the  Baltic  Question ;  H.  v.  Hoist,  Juouis  XIY  and  the  Hugue- 
nots ;  Schafer,  Grenuine  and  Spurious  Letters  of  Frederick  the  Great  and 
GeoraeH,  A.  D.  1757j  G.  Yoigt  on  John  Jacob  Mascov  ;  J.  Streiter,  the 
Tyrol  War  of  1813 ;  with  the  h&torical  bibliography. 

ZeiischrUif,  WisMenschqftliehe  Thetifogie,  Parts  2,  8, 1866.  Marbach,  The 
Blood,  aXbeolc^cal  Stody— exhibiting  its  relation  to  sacrifices;  Lipsius, 
the  Shepherd  of  Bermas  and  Montanism — the  third  article  on  it ;  Bottmann, 
remarka  on  the  Sinaitic  Codex  ;  Pfieiderer,  a  review  of  Bevschlag's  Christo- 
lo^ ;  Krenkel,  notes  on  some  paasaaes  in  the  Minor  Prophets  ;  Hilgenfeld, 
a  review  of  the  later'  works  on  JPanl^  Epistles  :  Spiegel,  the  Latin  poems  of 
John  PoUiaSi  a  Wes^halian  poet  of  the  sixteenth  century. 

FRANCE.  ^ 

Annalu  de  PhUoaophie  Chretienne,  Mai,  Juin,  Juillet,  1866.  Bonnetty  on 
de  Sanlcy,  Travels  in  the  Holy  Land;  Desbassins  de  Richemont  on  de  Rossi's 
Rama  SoUeronea  Cristiana ;  Abbe  Inchaupse  on  M.  de  Charency's  Basque 
language  and  idioms  ;  Bonnetty  on  the  religion  of  the  Romans  in  relation  to 
the  bible ;  Alexandre  on  the  rehabilitetion  of  paganism  in  the  fifteenth  cen- 
tury, a  preliminary  account  of  Plethon  and  nis  treatise  on  the  laws ;  de 
Rossi's  dlacoverv  at  Pompeii  of  the  title  of  Pomponius  Lethus  as  the  reigning 
soverdgn  Pontiff,  by  Bonnetty ;  Fislon  on  St  Basil,  noticed  by  Abbe  Gainet, 
etc    Tne  artide  by  H.  Alexandre,  of  the  Institute,  on  Plethon,  is  able  and 
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intereatiiiff ;  he  gires  &  much  less  favorable  riew  of  Flethon'b  relations  to 
Christianity  than  previous  writers  have  done. 

Revue  Chreiienne,  July  to  Kovember.  L.  Bo^on  on  Guizot's  MediiaUons 
on  the  present  state  of  christianUv ;  Prof.  Godet  on  Pressense's  life  of  Jesus; 
Pelet  de  la  Lozeret  the  Keformed  Church  of  France  in  its  Belations  to  the 
State  ;  Peter,  the  state  ofpiety  in  the  midst  of  French  Protestantism  ;  Pres-* 
sense,  the  lessons  of  the  French  Revolution,  including  a  review  of  Quinet!s 
recent  work  on  that  sul^ect ;  E.  Bersier,  on  Godevs  commentary  on  the 
Gtospel  of  John  ;  R  Holland,  Manuel  Matamoros.  £.  de  Guerle  reviews 
Astie^s  recent  history  of  the  United  States  in  hichly  laudatory  terms  :  he 
sayS)  ^^  Carver,  Miles  Standish,  Ro^er  Williams,  wul  in  the  future  be  great 
among  the  sreat.  and  if  liberty  is  destined  to  triumph  here  below,  the  rock 
ef  Plymouth  will  be  as  famous  as  the  Seven  E[ills  of  Rome."  Pedezert  has  a 
good  criticism,  in  the  November  number,  on  the  8rd  part  of  the  Duke  de 
Broglie's  work  on  Christianity  in  the  fourth  century,  Yalentinian  and  Hieo- 
dosius 

In  the  Revus  des  deux  Mondesj  Aug.  15,  M.  Littre  replies  to  MilFs  strict- 
ures on  Comte's  system.  Amon^  other  things  he  takes  Mr.  Mill  to  task  for 
saying  that  the  principles  of  positivism  are  not  at  war  with  a  belief  in  the  ex* 
istence  of  God.  Mill,  says  Littre,  has  here  made  too  much  of  a  concession  to 
English  prejudices.  Positivism  must  sav,  that  the  existence  of  God  cannot 
be  proved  ;  nothing  can  be  proved  which  is  not  a  scientific  induction  from  ob- 
served facts. 

M.  Bonifas  has  been  elected  professor  of  church  historv  in  Montauban,  by 
a  large  majority  of  the  Synods  ;  he  is  still  voung,  but  is  known  by  his  trea- 
tises ou  Schleicrmaclier  and  Leibnitz,  ana  by  a  recent  essai  surVunitede 
VenBeinnemerU  apostolique^  dedicated  to  Dorner  of  Berlin.  In  the  Revue 
Chretienne  for  Nov.,  there  is  an  excellent  article  by  him  on  the  idea  of  God 
and  Christianity,  based  on  Naville's  admirable  discourses  on  the  heavenly 
Father. 

An  important  discovery  of  manuscripts  is  thus  heralded  by  the  Paris  Moni- 
teur  : — **  The  town  of  Edcemiadzin,  near  Mount  Ararat,  in  Armenia,  tlie 
residence  of  the  patriarch,  contains  a  splendid  library,  composed  of  three 
thousand  Armenian  manuscripts  of  which  the  literary  world  was  hitherto 
quite  ignorant  A  catalogue  of  the  collection  has  now  been  printed,  and  pre- 
sents a  vast  field  for  researches  into  the  religious  and  political  history  of 
Central  Asia.  It  reveals  the  existence  of  unknown  works  by  the  fathers  of 
the  church,  and  of  iVagments  of  Diodoms  Siculus,  and  of  Aristotle.  The  Ar- 
menian Patriarch  states  in  an  official  preface,  that  those  manuscripts  which 
have  been  kept  secret  will  be  for  the  future  not  only  open  to  examination,  but 
that  extracts  may  be  taken  for  learned  men  in  all  parts  of  the  world  if  they 
pay  the  cost  of  copying.** 

ENGLAND. 

The  Journal  of  Sacred  Literature,  Oct, — Alternative  Versions  of  tbe 
Psalms ;  Hermes  Trismegistus,  by  Prof.  Masson ;  The  abuse  of  Criticism  in 
Religion,  by  D'Alembert ;  Dr.  Rowland  Williams  on  the  Prophets ;  Exegesis 
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abt.  I.— historical  evidence  as  affected  by 

TIME.* 
By  Bey.  Albeet  Bahnss,  Philadelphia. 

Enstorical  criticism  is  comparativelj  a  modem  science. 
For  the  introduction  and  establishment  of  this  science  we  are 
imdonbtedlj,  mainly  indebted  to  the  Germans,  who,  to  what- 
ever extent  thej  may  have  carried  it  into  Rationalism  in 
theology,  or  scepticism  in  the  classics,  have  nnquestionably 
laid  down,  among  mnch  that  is  false,  the  true  principles  that 
are  to  be  applied  to  the  writings  of  the  ancients. 

Niebohr,  in  the  Preface  to  his  History  of  Rome,  says : 
"  The  History  of  Rome  was  treated,  during  the  first  two 
centuries  after  the  revival  of  letters,  with  the  same  prostra- 
tion  of  the  understanding  and  judgment  to.  the  written  letter 
that  had  been  handed  down,  and  the  same  fearfnlness  of  going 
beyond  it,  which  prevailed  in  all  the  other  branches  of  knowl- 
edge. If  any  one  had  pretended  to  examine  into  the  credi- 
bility of  the  ancient  writers,  and  the  value  of  their  testimony, 
an  outcry  would  have  been  raised  against  such  atrocious 

presumption.    The  object  aimed  at  was,  in  spite  of  every 

t — -'-'-' 

*  Thefonowin^  article  is  one  fthe  seoond)  of  a  oonrse  of  Lectares  on  the 
^denoe  of  Chiutianiiy  recently  deUrered  by  the  Author,  by  appointment^ 
beinM  the  Uidon  Theologioal  Seminazy.— Sditobs. 
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tbing  like  iaternal  evidence,  to  combine  what  they  related.  At 
the  utmost,  otie  authority  was  made  to  give  way  in  some  par- 
ticular instance  to  another ;  and  this  was  done  as  mildly  aa 
possible,  and  without  leading  to  any  further  results.  Here 
and  there,  indeed,  a  man  of  an  independent  mind,  like  Plarea- 
nus,  broke  through  this  fence  ;  but  inevitably' a  sentence  o 
condemnation  was  forthwith  uronounced  against  him.  Be- 
sides, the  persons  who  did  so  were  not  the  most  learned :  and 
these  bold  attempts  were  not  carried  with  consistency  through- 
out. In  this  department,  as  in  others,  men  of  splendid  abil- 
ities and  the  most  copious  learning  conformed  to  the  narrow 
■pirit  of  their  i^e/' 

Wolf!  had,  indeed,  applied  a  spirit  of  unsparing  criticism 
to  the  writings  of  Homer ;  Bentley  had  continued  the  appli- 
qation  of  these  principles ;  Glathvil,  who  has  been  termed  by 
9  modem  critic,  "  the  first  English  writer  who  had  thrown 
scepticism  into  a  definite  form,"*  had  applied  these  principles 
to  the  prevailing  belief  in  his  time  in  sorcery  and  witchcraft; 
Bayle  carried  this  principle  to  almost  universal  scepticism ; 
Niebuhr  applied  these  principle  to  the  Roman  History. 

Olanvil,  in  order  to  test  the  historical  evidence  in  regard  to 
the  miracles  of  the  New  Testament,  proposed  to  make  the 
trial  on  the  belief  in  witchcraft  in  his  time,  as  being  contem- 
porary, and  as  making  it  peculiarly  easy  to  test  the  credibility 
of  the  supernatural ;  "for,"  said  he,  "things  remote  or  long 
past  are  either  not  believed  or  forgotten  ;  wheraas,  those  be- 
ing fresh  and  new,  and  attended  with  all  the  circumstances  of 
(Credibility,  it  should  be  expected  that  they  would  have  most 
success  upon  the  obstinacy  of  unbeliever8."t 

The  general  grounds  on  which  this  criticism  is  founded  are  such 
as  the  following :  That  the  witnesses  for  ancient  facts  lived 
in  a  remote  and  uncritical  age ;  that  they  were  not,  when  they 
lived,  subjected  to  a  cross-examination ;  that  they  have  long 
since  died  and  can  not  now  be  examined  ;  that  it  was  for  the 
interest  and  attractiveness  of  their  story  to  relate  the  mar- 

-»        ■      ■  ■  '    ■  111.  ■■  ■ ■  .        W  —   ■■         PH    ■ 
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▼elons,  since  most  of  their  historic  prodactions'  were  recite 
in  public,  and  none  were  allowed  to  contradict  them; 
that  there  were  few  contemporary  historical  documents  with 
which  they  could  be^compared  ;  that  there  was  a  love  of  the 
marrelons,  and  a  prevailing  belief  in  the  supernatural,  which 
was  to  be  gratified ;  that  time  has  affected  changes  in  the 
public  mind  in  most  or  all  these  respects ;  and  that  now,  in  a 
more  critical  age,  and  on  the  coolness  of  calm  reflectiou,  and 
with  tests  to  separate  the  marvelous  from  the  real,  it  is  proper 
to  apply  to  aJU  ancient  writings  the  principles  of  criticism  sug- 
gested by  the  present  advanced  position  of  the  world. 

Time  has  made  changes  affecting  historical  testimony.  AD 
is  not  now  believed  that  has  been  believed  in  former  ages^^ 
nor  should  it  be ;  all  is  not  believed  that  is  recorded — ^nor 
should  it  be.  The  world  is  less  credulous  than  it  once  was ; 
it  is  more  disposed  to  examine  what  is  proposed  for  belief;  it 
hss  advantages  which  it  once  had  not  for  this ;  it  demands 
evidence  which  it  did  not  once  demand ;  it  applies  an  unspar* 
iDg  crificism  to  what  was  once  accredited  as  undoubted  truth. 
It  has  learned  that  many  false  records  have  come  down  to  us 
from  the  past ;  that  there  have  been  errors  in  transcribing 
ancient  documents ;  that  many  of  those  documents  have  been 
corrupted  by  design,  if  an  object  was  to  be  gained  by  it — ^if  the 
glory  of  a  nation  or  a  hero  was  te  be  exalted,  if  the  claims  of 
a  religion  were  to  be  established,  if  the  interest  of  a  pi^ty 
in  the  state,  or  in  philosophy,  was  to  be  promoted ;  and  it  has 
learned  that  many  of  the  documents  which  have  come  down  to  us 
from  ancient  times  are  forged  documents ;  that  there  hdkre 
been  myths,  legends,  and  fables  wrought  into  history ;  that 
there  have  been  fancied  records  of  dynasties  and  heroes 
stretching  back  an  almost  illimitable  number  of  years ;  that 
there  hare  been  details  of  unreal  battles,  of  imaginary  dynas- 
ties, and  of  famned  wonders ;  that  there  have  been  apocryphal 
histories  and  apocryphal  gpspels. 

Eispecially  there  has  been  a  change  on  the  whole  subject 
of  the  supernatural.  In  the  early  ages  of  the  world  the  rela* 
tion  of  a  supernatural  eveqt  did  nothing  to  impair  the  genenU 
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cre3it  of  the  history,  and  the  record  of  such  an  event  waa 
i^ceived  with  as  little  scepticism  as  a  statement  in  regard  to 
the  ordinary  events  of  the  world.  It  does  not  appear  that 
the  statements  of  Livy  respecting  the  marvelous  events  at- 
tepding  the  foundation  of  Borne  and  its  early  history ,  inipaired 
the  general  credit  of  his  history,  or  lessened  the  public  ftafh 
in  his  statements  in  regard  to  things  occurring  under  the  ope- 
ration of  natural  causes.  It  may  be  presumed,  on  the  contrary, 
that  such  statements  of  the  marvelous  commended  his  history 
to  a  stronger  credence,  as  being  in  accordance  with  the  com- 
mon belief  respecting  the  foundation  of  empires,  and  as  indi- 
cating the  special  favor  of  the  gods  toward  the  nation — a 
nation  started  on  a  loftier  career,  and  under  better  auspices 
which  could  refer  to  special  divine  interpositions  in  its  behalf; 
which  could  prove  that  even  the  gods  were  present  when  the 
foundations  of  its  walls  and  of  its  capitol  were  laid. 

All  this  has  passed  away.  An  unsparing  criticism  has 
swept  all  those  marvels  from  the  early  history  of  Borne,  and 
in  doing  this,  it  demands  that  all  the  records  of  marvels 
in  the  early  history  of  nations  should  be  regarded  as  fabulous. 
To  such  an  extent  has  the  principle  been  carried,  in  fact,  that 
the  claim  that  *  miracles '  or  marvels  have  occurred  in  any  period 
of  the  history  of  the  world  is  to  be  regarded  as  proof  that 
the  entire  history,  and  all  that  is  dependent  on  it,  is  false. 
Benan,  in  his  '  Life  of  Jesus/  (p.  17.)  says  of  the  Gospels  :  ''  Let 
the, gospels  be  in  part  legendary : — that  is  evident  since  they 
are  iull  of  mirades  and  the  superricUurcd ;" — that  is,  the  fact 
that '  miracles '  and  the  '  supernatural '  are  recounted  there  is 
to  be  regarded  as  undoubted  proof  that  they  are  in  a  great 
degree  *  legendary '—on  the  same  level  with  the  first  portion 
of  the  history  of  Livy,  or  with  the  early  records  of  Egypt. 

So,  again,  in  a  passage  apparently  approved  by  the  West^ 
minsiter  Be  vie  w*  as  a  just  principle,  he  says,  '^  It  is  an  abso- 
lute rule  of  criticism  not  to  admit  into  history  any  narrative 
of  miraculous  incidents.    This  is  not  the  result  of  any  meta- 


•  Qaoted  in  the  Westminster  Beview.  Ooi^  IfH. 
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pbyfiical  system ;  it  is  simply  a  fipict  of  observation.  No  suoji 
facts  have  ever  been  established,  and  all  aUeged  miracles 
resolve  themselves  into  illasion  and  imposture.  All  miracles 
tbat  may  be  made  the  si4>ject  of  examination  vanish  away.'' 

The  demand  is  now  a  demand  which  this  age  is  to  consider — 
for  it  affects  every  question  about  a  revelation,  and  is  vital  in 
its  bearings  on  Christianity — ^that  this  shall  be  regarded  as.  a 
JixnivQEsal  rale  in  history ;  or,  that  the  claim  that  a  miracle  jibm 
been  wrought  shall  at  onoe  set  aside  all  the  evidence 
adduced  in  iavor  of  the  truth  of  a^y  historic  record. 

To  nothing  have  tfie  principles  of  a  stern  historical  criti- 
cism been  more  r^gonoosly  applied  than  to  the  books  of  the 
JNew  TestsineBt.  Ail  that  has  been  said  about  legends,  and 
marvels,  and  interpolated  manuscripts,  and  forged  documents, 
and  unknown  a^tborshipSy  has  been  said  about  those  books. 
All  that  has  been  said  about  statements  being  contradictory 
to  each  other,  or  to  independent  contemporaneous  statements ; 
about  time  as  affecting  the  credit  of  testimony ;  about  wit- 
nesses as  incompetent  to  give  testimony,  or  as  not  cross-exam- 
ined, or  as  long  since  .dead;  about  the  ability  of  a  moi^e 
advanced  age  of  the  world  to  judge  of  a  record  that  has  come 
down  from  the  mists,  and  through  the  mists*,  of  the  past — ^all 
this  has  been  said  of  what  is  affirmed  as  fact  in  the  New  Test- 
ament. A  mora  unsparing  criticism  has  been  employed  becat$9e 
the  events  referred  to  are  of  a  religious  nature ;  find  a  portion 
of  the  scientific  and  historic  world — a  portion  not  small — ^is 
hastenmg  to  the  conclusion,  as  a  universal  canon  of  criticism, 
that  the  fact  that  any  pretended  history  records  a '  miraele '  is 
full  demonstration  that  the  history  is  false. 

The  question  suggested,  by  these  criticisms  is  a/aiV  questiou ; 
a  question  which  men  have  a  right  to  ask ;  a  question  which 
the  believer  in  nurados  may. be  held  to  answer.  The  value 
of  evidence  i$  affected  by  time.  One  age  may  be  much  more 
competent  to  examine  the  credibility  of  testimony  than 
anpUier.  A  subsequent  generation  may  be  much  better  qual- 
ified to  examine  such  testimony  than  that  in  which  the  event 
was  said  to  b^ave  occurred.    It  may  be  easier  to  ascertain  the 
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«acftct  truth  in  regard  to  an  event  at  a  Biibseqnent  period  tino 
when  it  occurred,  as  the  movements  and  positions  of  fbrdet 
Engaged  in  a  battle  can  be  best  understood  and  explained 
when  the  smoke  of  the  battle  has  cleared  away.  Statements 
apparently  contradictory  may  be  explained  and  reconciled ; 
difiR^rent  accounts  may  be  sifted  and  compared ;  and  the  result 
of  all  cre<Hble  testimony  may  be  combined  in  one.  It  is  ever 
to  be  remembered  that  thehikoric  statement  of  em  event  ie  whoi 
U  U  reported  to  be  by  dU  who  tritneeeed  it^  and  who  have  made 
m  recordin  regardto  it]  not  the  statement  of  an  individual.  The 
historic  statement  in  respect  to  the  Decline  and  Fall  of  the 
Soman  empire  is  what  it  is  reportod  to  have  been  by  the 
great  multitude  of  authors  and  writers  whom  Mr.  Oibbon  had 
before  him  in  composing  his  history.  His  task  was  to  selecti 
compare,  reconcile,  arrange,  and  combine  into  that  one  harmo* 
nious  and  magnificent  history  which  he  has  given  to  mankind, 
all  that  was  credible  in  that  multitude  of  writers  as  bearing 
on  the  events  of  this  history : — ^not  to  reproduce  merely  the 
statement  of  any  one  of  those  authors.  The  scripture  narra- 
tive of  an  event  is  what  it  is  reportod  to  have  been  by  cUl  the 
sacred  writers,  and  the  task  of  an  expositor  of  the  Bible  is  to 
oompare,  reconcile,  arrange,  and  combine  these  also  into  one 
harmonious  whole.  The  real  narrative  in  regard  to  the  life 
of  the  Bedeemer  is  not  what  it  is  reported  to  be  by  Matthew, 
or  Mark,  or  Luke,  or  John : — it  is  the  statement  of  all  of  them 
combined. 

It  is  also  a  very  pertinent  question — a  question  which  we 
may  be  held  to  answer — in  what  manner  a  religion  urging  its 
daims  now  on  the  ground  of  the  evidence  on  which  Christianity 
advanced  its  claims,  and  on  which  it  undoubtedly  made  its 
way  in  the  worid  eighteen  hundred  years  ago,  would  be  met 
in  this  age—- in  this  nineteenth  century  ?  Would  it  now,  if  the 
same  evidences  of  its  divine  origin  were  urged,  be  received 
as  a  rdigion  from  Qod  T  Would  it  make  its  way  in  the  world 
ift  this  age  as  it  did  then  ?  Would  the  evidences  of  its  mira- 
cles be  received  in  this  scientific  and  critical  age  as  they 
were  in  that  comparatively  uncritical,  unscientific,  and  credu- 
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kmi  age— ^n  itge  when  men  were  dispesed  to  believe  in  the 
■larvelone,  and  when  the  belief  in  the  Bupernataral  interposi* 
tion  of  the  gods  in  human  affairs  was  the  common  belief  of 
men?  Was  the'evidence  of  the  miracles  ever  thus  subjected 
to  snch  test  as  they  would  be  now,  or  as  thej  ought  to  hare 
been ;  would  they  convince  men  now  as  they  did  then  ?  If  it 
be  admitled'that  the  religion  was  propagated  and  embraced 
tben  on  evidence  that  seemed  to  be  satisfactory  to  mankind, 
would  it  be  embraced,  and  could  it  be  propagated  now,  on  the 
eame  evidence?  Would  not  that  evidence  be  subjected  to  a 
more  rigid  and  just  scrufiny,  and  would  it  not,  tkere/orei  be 
rejected?    If  so,  should  it  not  be  rejected  now? 

*'  Let  a  thaumaturgist,"  says  Benan,*  '^  prettent  himself  to 
moiTOWwith  testimony  sufficiently  important  to  merit  our  at- 
tention ;  let  him  announce  that  he  is  able,  I  will  suppose,  to 
mise  Hie  dead  ;  what  would  be  done  ?  A  commission  com* 
posed  of  phystologistiB,  physicians,  chemists,  persons  experi- 
enced  in  historical  criticism,  would  be  appointed.  This  coramis- 
eion  would  choose  the  corpse,  make  it  certain  that  death  was 
real,  designate  the  hall  in  which  the  experiment  shobld  be 
made,  and  regulate  *  the  whole  system  of  precautions  neces^ 
eary  to  leave  *no  room  for  doubt  If,  under  such  conditions, 
the  resurrection  should  be  performed,  a  probability  almost 
equal  to  certainty  would  be  attained.  However,  as  an  experi* 
ment  ought  always  to  be  capable  of  being  repeated ;  e^s  one 
ought  to  be  capable  of  doing  again  what  one  has  done  once, 
and  as  in  the  matter  of  miracles  there  can  be  no  question  of 
easy  or  difficult,  the  thaumaturgist  would  be  invited  to  repro- 
duce his  marvelous  acts  under  other  circumstances,  upon  other 
bodies,  in  another  medium.  If  the  miracle  succeeds  each 
time,  two  things  would  be  proven:  first,  that  supernaturd 
ects  do  come  to  pass  in  the  world  ;  second,  that  the  power  to 
petform  them  belongs  or  is  delegated  to  certain  persons.  But 
who  does  not  see  that  no  miracle  was  ever  performed  under 
«uch  conditions ;  that  always  hitherto  the  thaumaturgist  has 
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chosen  the  Bubjeot  of  ibe  experimenty  chosea  the  me^iWr 
chosea  the  public ;  that,  moreover,  it  is,  in  most  caeeSf  the 
people  themselves  who,  from  the  andehiabb  need  which  thej 
feel  of  seeiag  in  great  eveats  and  great  meay  eomething  divine, 
create  the  marvelous  legends  afterward/' 

It  may  be  added,  as  illastrating  this  feeling,  that  the  world 
is  beginning  to  demand  an  altogether  different  olassof  evidenees 
of  Ohristianijby  from  what  satisfied  the  generations  that  pre. 
ceded  as,  and  although  the  aathors,  some  of  them  at  least, 
who  satisfied  those  generations  of  the  truth  of  the  Bible, 
have  scarcely  passed  away,  yet  that  Grotius  de  Yeritate,  and 
Paley's  Evidences,  and  Lardner's  Credibility,  and  Chaliaen' 
Evidences  of  Christianity,  are  beginning  to  be  regarded  as 
.books  pertaining  to  the  past — ^books  that  performed  their 
work  well  enough  in  their  own  time,  but  which  are  soon  to 
be  reckoned  with  the  obsolete  defenses  of  Christianity  in  the 
times  of  Porphyry,  Celsus,  and  Julian,  or  in  the  times  of 
the  British  deists  of  the  seventeenth  century.  Whatever 
might  have  been  the  value  of  that  evidence,  and  that  mode  of 
argumentation,  in  a  former  age,  and  however  such  arga- 
ments  may  have  convinced  the  world  in  former  times, 
it  is  now  held  that  we  are  pot  at  liberty  to  demand  that 
the  same  credit  shall  be  given  to  the  arguments  in  this  age.  'Let 
the  thaumaturgist,'  Kenan  would  say, '  work  over  the  mira, 
de  in  our  times,  in  such  a  manner  as  to  satisfy  an  age  far 
different  from  that  when  the  miracles  were  pretended  to  have 
been  wrought/ 

It  becomes,  therefore,  very  important  to  iaquii'e  whether 
on  the  alleged  facts  on  which  Christianity  was  first  propa- 
gated, and  which  were  regarded  eighteen  hundred  years  ago 
as  sufficient  evidence  to  prove  that  the  religion  was  from  Ood , 
and  under  which  the  religion  actually  spread  over  the  world, 
it  may  be  commended  to  mankind  now.  Or  has  time  so  rectified 
the  judgment  of  mankind  on  the  subject  of  testimony,  as  (o 
ahoi0r  that  the  evidence  was  valueless  then,  and  should  be  re- 
garded as  valueless  now,  and  that  the  religion  was  in  fact 
propagated  under  a  delusion? 


T\m  18  a  fiiir.  qvestioii.  This  introduced  the  soltject  of  this 
JjDotBre,    It  will  be  illustrated  under  two  headsi : 

The  geaeral  prtnotpke  oq  the  subject. ' 

The  appliofttioii  of'  those  priueipleeto  the  OhristiMi 
testimony. 

The  generri  siili^ect  to  be.  illustrated  is,  EyiDUOB  ^B 

Evidence  as  bearing  on  things  to  be  beliey^d — whieh  is  its 
proper  proyiooe— most  pertain  to  subjects  as  matbemoticalt 
as  legal,  as  scientific,  as  moral,  as  histofteal. 

No  cue  would  pretend  that  on  these  subjeota  precisely  tfaie 
Bsioe  hod  of  testimooy  would  be  demanded ;  no  one  wou^d 
nuuQtaia  that  the  evidence  to  be  satisfactory  to  the  mind 
must  be  precisely  the  same ;  no  one  would  affirm  that  aU 
would  be  equally  affiseted  by  time,  or  that  the  same  rules  are 
to  be  applied  in  estimating  their  value. 

In  mathematicsy  time  makes  no  change  in  the  force  and 
▼alas  of  the  evidence  by  which  a  proposition  is  establidied. 
Ifit  be  granted  that  shorter  methods  may  be  used,  or  that 
new  methods  of  demonstration  may  be  discovered,  as  the 
ilgebraic  process,  or  Logarithms,  or  Fluxions,  or  the  Differ- 
ential Galcnlus,  yet  these  do  not  demonstrate  that  the  former 
evidence  was  £alse,  or  unreliable  as  far  as  it  went,  or  that  that 
for  which  it  was  employed  as  a  demonstration  was  false.  It 
most  be-*it  CHtnnot  be  other wise*-that  Euclid  believed  that  in 
arightauglad  triangle  the  square  of  the  hypotbenuse  is  equal 
to  the  sum  of  the  sqnares  on  the  two  sides,  on  the  same  evi^ 
denoe  on  which  we  believe  it,  and  the  proof  on  which  •  he 
i^Iied,  as  &r  as  it  was  proof,  is  as  forcible  now  as  it  was  theo. 
Time  does  notiiing  to  affect  that  evidence.  It'  neither  oonfi  rms 
iior  impairs  it.  The  evidence  is  to  us  precisely  what  it  was  to 
the  human  mind  eighteen  hundred  years  c^o,  and  it  will  be 
Ae  same  to  the  end  of  the  world.  We  believe  it  not  becauM 
findid  believed  it ;  or  because  there  is  evidence  that  it  uMiS 
believed  then  ;  or  because  the  truth  of  the  proposition  was 
propagated  on  the  ground  of  the  evidence  then  employed, 
but  because  the  proof  to  our  minds  is  precisely,  neitiier  more 


nor  less,  what  it  was  to  llie  first  mind  on  wlucb  the  troth  of 
the  *' forty-seventh '^  proposition  dawned.  The  proof  cannot 
be  added  to  or  diminished ;  and  that  proof  witt  go  down  to  the 
end  of  the  world,  whatever  changes  may  oocor  in  tiie  laws  of 
criticism,  or  in  any  advances  which  may  be  made  in  the  caps- 
bility  of  judging  of  evidence.  Many  new  truths  may  be  diip 
covered  and  added  to  this,  bat  time  does  not  change  the  frith 
of  mankind  in  this. 

In  legd  matters,  time  does  not  necessarily  or  materially  aCfoct 
evidence.  It  affects  the  manner  of  arriving  at  it ;  the  question 
as  to  what  is  legal  testimony ;  the  determination  about  the 
credibility  of  witnesses ;  the  question  how  far  interest  in  the 
case,  or  relationship  to  the  parties,  shall  affect  their  credibility ; 
the  mode  of  examination,  in  open  court,  or  in  secret ;  tbe 
credit  due  to  the  young,  to  those  of  feeble  mind,  or  to  those 
who  may  be  partially  insane  ;  the  competency  of  witnesses  in 
general ;  but  the  evidence  itself  is  not  affected  by  time*  Tbo 
evidence  that  Titus  killed  Gains,  in  the  time  of  Augustus,  and 
that  he  was  properly  convicted  and  punished,  is  not  modified 
by  the  lapse  of  eighteen  hundred  years,  and  by  all  the  changes 
which  have  occurred  in  the  world  in  that  time.  If  the  evi< 
dence  then  relied  on  established  the  fact  so  that,  under  the 
laws,  Titus  was  justly  punished,  it  estdolishes  it  now,  so  thst 
it  ought  to  go  into  history,  and  to  be  believed  in  all  coming 
time ;  to  become  one  of  tbe  cases  of  precedents  establishing 
the  principles  on  which  justice  is  to  be  administered  in  every 
future  age. 

In  scientific  matters,  the  principles  are  the  same.  Testi- 
mony or  evidence  is  not  likely  to  be  affected  in  any  way  on 
these  subjects  ;  For,  in  general,  we  do  not  believe  the  firsts  of 
science  on  the  evidence  of  testimony.  AlthoBj^  it  is  true 
that  the  mass  of  men  credit  the  facts  of  science — in  astronomy, 
geology,  chemistry,  and  in  the  kindred  sciences — so  fietr  as 
they  come  before  them  at  all  for  belief,  on  tbe  ground  of 
testimony,  yet  it  is  also  true  that  these  great  truths  and  ftcts 
can  be  subjected  to  experiment  and  observation  by  any  one 
that  chooses.    Galileo  teatified  that  there  were  moons  apper- 
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taining  to  Japiter.  Tb&t  he  did  8o  testify  can  be  easily 
established  bj  history ;  that  there  are  moons  revolving  around 
tiie  planet  is  a  matter,  however,  not  depending  on  the  oredi^ 
bilitj  of  his  testimony, '  or  on  the'  historical  records  of  that 
time,  but  can  be  verified  by  any  one  by  looking  through  a 
telescope. 

Time  sets  aside,  indeed,  many  things  in  science  which  were 
once  assuredly  believed.  But  it  is  not  done  because  the  tes* 
timony  is  doubtful ;  it  is  because  the  observations  were  not 
accurately  made ;  or  because  there  were  false  theories ;  or 
because  more  accurate  instruments,  and  a  more  varied  and 
prolonged  observation,  have  shown  exactly  what  the  facts 
were  and  are.  But  time,  for  example,  has  not  affected  the 
evidence  in  regard  to  the  facts  connected  with  the  celebrated 
"  Eclipse  of  Thales,*'  on  which  so  much  has  been  written,  and 
which  has  been  the  subject  of  so  much  discussion  among  astron- 
omers :  either  the  fact  in  regard  to  the  effect  of  that  eclipse  as 
stated  by  Herodotus,  or  the  fact  that  Thales  predicted  it. 
Herodotus  says  (Book  I,  Ch.  LXXIV,)  that  there  was  a  war 
between  the  Lydians  and  the  Medes,  and  that  afler  various 
turns  of  fortune,  '^  in  the  sixth  year  a  conflict  took  place  ;  and 
on  the  battle  being  joined,  it  happened  that  the  day  suddenly 
became  night.  And  this  change,"  says  he,  "  Thales  of  Miletus 
had  predicted  to  them,  definitely  naming  the  year  in  which 
the  event  took  place.  The  Lydians  and  the  Medes,  when  they 
saw  day  turned  into  night,  ceased  from  fighting ;  and  both 
sides  were  desirous  of  peace.'** 

Time,  in  regard  to  this  event,  has  undoubtedly  shown  that 
the  (heory  which  Thales  held  in  regard  to  astronomy  was  a 
false  theory ;  that  the  prediction  implied  no  very  accurate 
knowledge  of  the  heavens ;  that  probably  aB  bis  knowledge  on 
the  subject  was  derived  from  the  observation  of  the  periodical 
times  when  eclipses  occur ;  and  that  probably  also  oR  that  he 
predicted  was  the  year  when  this  eclipse  would  take  place, 
not  the  hour,  the  day,  nor  even  the  month  :  but  time  has  not 
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uet  aside  the  evidence  in  regard  to  ih^/act.    Tbxu  time  may 

establish  the  truth  of  a  scientific  event,  but  not  .the  caqae  of 
it  i  the  fact  may  be  demoiistrated  by  testimony  to  the  end  of 
the  world,  but  the  testimony  do^  nothing  to  establish  thecatiMf 
of  it.  On  this  point,  however,  time  may  do  this : — ^While  the  tes- 
timony as  to  the  fact  is  unaffected,  it  may  do  mach  to  show 
what  was,  or  was  not  the  cause  of  th^  event.    Time  may  show 
that  what  was  regarded  as  miraculous  and  supernatural  when 
it  happened,  took  place  in  the  ordinary  operations  of  nature, 
and  the  *'  dim  eclipse"  which,  at  the  time  of  ita  occurrence, 
"  with  fear  of  change  perplexed  monarchs"  may  take  its  place 
among  ordinary  events,  to  be  explained  in  accordance  with 
ordinary  and  well-understood  laws.    Tbe  fact  existed  as  re* 
corded  ;  time  has  changed  the  views  of  men  in  regard  to  tbe 
cause,  and  reduced  it  from  a  marvelous  to  au  ordinary  opera* 
tion  of  nature.    What  armies  would  now  be  stayed  in  battle 
by  an    eclipse    of   the    sun?      Of  ancient   facts   now   as 
reported  to  us  in  history,  wo   give    credit    to    the    facts 
ts  reported  ;  we  explain  them  as  we  choose.    The  facts  we 
admit.    Here  we  pause.    All  in  regard  to  the  explanation  is 
as  much  under  our  control  as  it  was  under  the  control  of  those 
who  have  reported  the  facts  to  us. 

In  regard  to  moral  subjects — to  philosophy — the  same  re» 
mark  is  to  be  made.  We  receive  the  statement  that  certaia 
opinions  in  morals,  in  philosophy,  in  religion  were  held  ;  we 
embrace  those  opinions  or  not  as  we  choose ;  we  explain  and 
defend  them  in  our  own  way.  It  can  not  be  denied  as  a  matter 
of  historic  verity  that  Plato  in  the  Gorgias  argues  in  favor  of 
the  immortality  of  the  soul.  The  fact  that  he  at  times  seems  to 
hold  this  is  not  to  be  set  aside.  But  no  one  of  us  believes  tbe 
doctrine  because  he  thus  testified  to  it ;  and  no  ooe  believes  it 
on  the  ground  of  the  proof  or  evidence  which  he  adduces  in  favor 
of  it.  Time  holds  on  to  the  fnct  that  such  opinions  were  held ; 
it  sets  aside,  it  may  be,  all  the  arguments  on  which  the  opin- 
ion was  held,  or  reverses  entirely  the  faith  in  the  doctrine 
itself.  That  the  schoolmen  held  certain  opinions  we  do  not 
doubt ;  that  they  were  defended  by  great  prolixity  and  by 
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nmrvetons  stzbtilty  of  argtiment,  any  one  may  have  evidence 
of  Who  chooses  to  look  in];o  the  ponderons  tomes  that  bo 
ctQmly  now^  repose  in  dast  in  tbe  alcoves  of  ont  great  libraries, 
like  ancient  knights  encased  in  armor  in  old  cathedrals  ;  bat 
who  feels  bound  to  believe  their  opinions ;  who  feels  bonnd 
to  make  himself  acquainted  even  with  the  terms  of  their 
logic — ^the  weapons  with  which  they  dealt  their  heavy  blows  ? 

Tfhere  remains  the  question  as  to  the  bearing  of  these  re- 
marks on  historic  records  :  the  record.-^  of  facta  pertaining  to 
ancient  times.  This  point  will  lead  to  a  matter  of  much  in- 
terest, and  one  which  specially  pertains  to  us,  the  question 
about  the  facts  in  regard  to  the  miracles  of  the  Kew  Testa- 
ment. 

It  is  this  kind  of  evidehce  which  is  mainly  affected  by  time ; 
this  which  leads  into  the  whole  region  of  historical  criticism. 

The  manner  in  which  this  evidence  is  affected  by  time,  and 
the  reasons  why  there  is  occasion  for  the  modern  science  of 
historical  criticism,  will  be  made  plain  by  a  few  remarks. 

The  following  things,  then,  are  to  be  taken  into  the  account 
in  estimating  the  value  of  ancient  historical  testimony :  (a) 
The  imperfect  observatioii  in  regard  to  the  &cts  that  are 
recorded,  (b)  The .  disposition  for  the  marvelous  in  the  early 
periods  of  history.  (c)The  character  of  the  witnesses  for 
competency,  veracity,  credibility,  candor,  honesty,  freedom 
from  selfish  ends,  (d)  National  vanity ;  not  a  few  histories 
being  in  fact  designed  to  exalt  the  glory  of  one  nation  over 
its  rivals,  (c)  The  nature  of  the  subject :  for  on  some  subjects 
men  are  much  more  honest  and  credible  than  on  others.  Such 
are,  or  may  be,  for  example,  the  views  which  men  have  on  the 
subject  of  religion,  that  no  reliance  almost  could  be  placed  on 
their  testimony  in  regard  to  the  facts  that  pertain  to  it.  The 
narrative  would  be  certain  to  be  colored  by  the  views  enter- 
tained on  the  subject,  and  the  largest  allowance  would  be 
necessay  in  estimating  the  value  of  the  historical  record.  (/) 
The  voluntary  corruption  of  records  for  national,  private,  or 
party  purposes,  (g)  The  slow  accumulation  of  errors  in  the 
process  of  transcription  of  records — small  at  first,  and  few  in 
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munber,  yet  unavoidably  perpetimted  and  multiplied  by  time. 
(A)  The  number  of  false  or  apocryphal  hietories  that  may  be 
written  for  various  purposes :  as  the  long  imaginary  histories 
of  the  Dynasties  of  Egypt  and  India,  or  the  apocryphal  Qo» 
pels. 

Time  affects  all  these  things,  and  the  work  of  historical 
criticism  when  the  wqjrld  becomes  sensible  that  these  hsTS 
accumulated,  and  that  the  true  should  be  separated  from  ths 
false,  becomes  a  work  so  vast  as  to  be  properly  dignified  with 
the  name  of  srienoe.  Nothing  demands  more  learning,. patience, 
acuteness,  sagacity,  candor  and  impartiality,  than  such  a  wark^ 
and  he  who,  in  history,  contributes  any  thing  to  separate  ths 
true  from  the  false,  and  to  give  the  worid  a  correct  record  of 
the  past,  is  to  be  classed  among  the  benefactors  of  mankind. 

In  looking  at  these  things,  and  contemplating  the  unce^ 
t^ties  and  the  corruptions  of  history,  it  becomes  a  questioD 
whether  any  facts  pertaining  to  the  past  can  be  placed  on  tht 
same  level  with  those  which  are  occurring  in  our  own 
time,  and  which  come  under  our  own  observation,  or 
the  observation  of  our  contemporaries  ;  or  whether  all  the 
alleged  facts  of  ancient  history  are  to  be  classed  among  myths 
and  legends ;  or  where,  if  there  is  true  history,  the  region  of 
legend  ends,  and  that  of  history  begins ;  and  ^  l^end,  myth, 
and  fablo  reign  at  all  in  the  past,  what  is  the  extent  of  the 
dominion?  Does  it  terminate  with  the  l^ends  of  Livy? 
Does  it  cease  with  the  stories  oS  the  interventions  of  the  gods 
in  battle,  and  in  the  foundation  of  cities  and  empires  ?  Or 
does  it  embrace  also  the  account  of  the  Creation  and  Fall  m 
Genesis ;  the  record  of  the  deluge  ;  of  the  overthrow  of  So- 
dom ;  of  the  wonders  of  Egypt ;  of  the  wanderii^  of  ths 
Hebrews  in  the  desert ;  of  the  miracles  of  Gideon  and  Samp^ 
son :  the  records  of  the  Gospels,  and  of  the  acts  of  the  apostles  7 

Is  there  any  thing  that  c^  be  knoum  of*  1^  past  ? 

There  is  a  limit  to  scepticism  in  regard  to  the  events  of  tbs 
pasty  as  there  is  a  limit  to  scepticism  on  all  subjects.  Talosr 
ble  in  it3  place,  and  valuable  as  an  attribute  o£  the  baman 
mind,  yet  there  is  a  boundary  which  the  Author  oif  that  mina 
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has  fixed,  beyond  wl^icli  it  id  not  allowed  permanentlj  topi 
and  tbe  world,  sooner  or  later,  works  itself  right  on  this  sub* 
Ject  as  it  does  on  all  others. 

There  are  facts  which  historical  criticism  can  not  aflfect, 
and  to  which  scepticism,  even  that  of  the  most  destructive 
nature,  can  not  be  applied.  There  are  facts  which  Mr.  Hume 
and  Mr.  Gibbon  found  in  the  past,  and  which  Niebnhr  found, 
and  which  are  never  henceforward  to  be  called  in  question. 
The  queation  in  secular  histwy .  is,  what  is  their  liaiii  ?  The 
great  question  in  religion,  a  question  which  Strauss,  and 
Benan,  and  Lepsius,  and  Bishop  Golenso,  and  the  authors  ol 
the  "  Essays  and  Reviews,''  and  the  writers  in  the  Westmiih 
ater  Review,  are  endeavoring  to  help  us  to  solve,  is  whether 
the  proper  limit  will  exclude  tbe  &cts  in  the  Life  of  Jesus, 
and  the  miracles  of  the  Old  and  New  Testaments  7 

Let  us  now  inquire  for  a  moment  what  principles  are  to  be 
applied  to  the  solution  of  the  historical  questi(m. 

The  world  has  settled  down  into  a  general  view  on  the  sub- 
ject aa  to  what  is  neoeaa^  to  establish  faith  in  an  ancient 
fiict,  and  when  those  things  are  found,  the  faith  of  the  worltl 
ia,  from  the  constitution  of  the  human  mind,  as  firm  as  it  is  in 
well-established  ooiitempor;^eous  events — it  may  be  said  aa 
fina  as  when  an  event  ocouva  under  our  own  eyes ;  for  we  no 
more  doubt  that  Cs»sar  fell  by  the  hands  of  assassins  in  the 
Senate-House ;  or.  that  Xerxes  crossed  the  Hellespont ;  or 
that  the  Persiana  were  defeated  at  Marathon  and  Salamis^ 
than  that  Washington  fought  at  Trenton,  or  that  Lord  Oom* 
waUis  surrendered  at  Torktown,  or  that  the  tide  of  rebel  in- 
vasiou  was  turned  back  at  (^ettysbur^,  or  that  the  rebel  Gen- 
eral Lee  surrendered  to  Oeoeral  Grant. 

Such  things  oooor  on  entering  into  history,  in  such  oasesi 
aa  the  following : 

(a^  When  the  witnesses  are  competent,  and  have  a  proper 
opporUnity  of  observing  the  facts :  that  is,  where  the  (acts 
are  the  proper  aubjeot  of  testimony  aa  faots^  or  as  actual  oo* 
ourrencest  and  not  aa  matjfcers  of  faqpy  and  opinion. 

(i)  When  the  witnwMtf  concur  in  the  general  statement  oi 
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the  fact,  though  they  may  vaiy  in  th^  circamstiEuioeB  ar 
details..  • 

(c)WheQ  there  is  do  motive  for  deception  or  impostare. 
We  do  not  see,  for  example,  that  Tacitus  had  any  motive  for 
either,  and  hence,  almost  no  part  of  his  narrative  has  ever 
been  called  in  question. 

(d)  When  the  facts  recorded  are  strongly  against  the  relig* 
ious  faith  of  the  narrator,  or  when  he  woald  toiah  that  the 
facts  were  otherwise.  It  is  thi(?  which  gives  such  value  to  the 
statement  of  Mr.  Hume  that '' England  owee  whatever  of  civil 
liberty  it  enjoys  to  the  influence  of  the  Puritans  -J'  a  faeC 
which  we  are  morally  certain  he  would  l^ave  wished  to  be 
otherwise,  <md  vdiich  he  would  have  keipt  back  if  he  could 
have  done  it  as  an  honest  historian ;  and  this  it  is,  with  other 
things,  which  gives  so  great  valm  to  the  '^History  of  the 
Decline  and  Fall  of  the  Soman  Empire,'^  for  many  of  the  facts 
recorded  by  Mr.  Gibbon  were  undoubtedly  such  ad  a  sceptic 
in  religion  would  have  wished  to  have  been  otherwise ;  in 
re:^pect  to  many  of  those  stated,  l|r.  GKbbon  could  not  but 
see  that  the  world  would  regard  them  as  furnishing  proof 
that  the  religion  wa^  of  Divine  origin ;  of  many  of  those  stated, 
therefore,  it  required  all  his  grealt  talents  to  explain  them  on 
the  supposition  that  the  religion  was  falde.  Yet  he  recorded 
them,  without  suppressing  what  was  true,  or  int^fpolathig' 
what  was  false,  or  perverting  what  had  occurred,  leavliigit-to 
himself  and  to  other  sceptics  to  explain  them  as  they  could. 

(e)  When  the  facts  referred  to,  and  which  are  said  to  have 
occurred,  furnish  the  most  easy  and  natural  explanation  of  the 
existing  state  of  things,  or  go  into  existing  events  as  the  cause 
does  into  the  effect,  and  are  indispensable  to  the  tM>lutien  of 
what  actually  exists  in  the  world.  There  are,  undoubt- 
edly, numerous  things  existing  in  the  world^-4n  the  civiiiKs* 
tion,  the  arts,  the  laws,  the  religion— for  which  alleged  facts 
in  history  tire  the  most  natural  explanation,  and  which  are,  in 
fact,  indispensable  to  the  explanation.  The  main  facts  which 
are  said  to  have  occurred  in  the  life  of  Mohammed,  furnish  the 
beet  explanation  of  the  opinions,  the  law8|  the  cwtoms,  the 
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nfigioiis  belirf,  of  an  hitnAred  mod  sixty  inBion  tof  the 
iraman  trnaikf^  Bor  ean  those  opinionB,  laws,  aaad  eiutoiiu,  be 
^ea^Mied  wsoept  on  Obe  snpposition  tbet  those  &ct8  actaeOy 
^oocnrred. 

f/j  Wbta  tliose  Acts  are  commemorated^  and  the  knowledge 
of  them  is  perpetnatod  by  monuments,  coins,  medab,'gaissh 
festiTab,  proceesions,  and  celebrations  from  age  to  age ;  when 
witfaont-tbe  supposition  of  those  facts,  all  those  things  would 
b%  mimeaning,  or  wonld  be  wholly  inexplicable.  The  annnal 
obeerTanoe  of  the  fourth  day  of  Jnly  in  this  oonntry  is 
foimded  on  the  Declaration  of  Independence,  and  can  not  be 
explained  except  on  the  belief  of  the  iiM^ts  as  history  states 
them*  The  division  of  the  lands  in  England  is  fennded  ota 
the  fiict  that  there  was  a  'Doomsday  Book/  and  that  the  lands 
were  apportioned  in  accordance  with  that.  The  establish- 
ment of  the  Feudal  System  in  England ;  the  form  of  the 
government  for  ages ;  the  tenure  by  which  land  is  held ;  and 
the  distinction  of  ranks,  is  founded  on  the  fact  that  William 
the  Norman  was  fictorions  at  the  battle  of  Hastily,  and  thilt 
the  conntry  was  apportioned  among  his  barons :  nor  can  the 
laws,  in  regard  to  real  estate  in  England,  for  eight  hundred 
years,  be  explained  except  on  that  supposition.  The  bonnda- 
ries  iii  the  old  thirteen  States  of  the  Union  can  be  explained 
only  on  the  supposition,  which  history  states,  that  charteis 
were  granted  to  the  Oolonies  by  the  Crown,  fixing  those 
boundaries — for  there  are  no  natural  boundaries  between 
MsBsachnsetts  and  New  Hampshire ;  between  Conneotiout  ^ 
and  Massachusetts ;  between  Pennsylvania  and  New  York ; 
iietweeu  Virginia  and  North  Carolina.  The  Tower  of  London 
can  be  explained  only  by  a  belief  in  the  great  facts  of  histoty 
as  recorded  in  the  books.  What  mean  those  standards  taken 
in  war,  those  old  suits  of  armor,  shields,  and  bows,  and  battle. 
«S88,  but  that  the  nation  mice  was  as  history  repreaents  it  to 
hm&  been  7  How  came  they  there  7  Who  invented  them  7 
Who  had  power  to  persuade  the  nation  that  all  these  had 
besn  used  im  warn  and  eonquestii?    And  what  meivi  tfcose 

ilocfa  made  as  if  for  bebeadibg  men,  and  those  ases*  uoless  tt 
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-were  true  that  Lord  Bnnell,  and  Sir  Walter  Baleigb,8iid 
Algernon  Sidney  were  aotnally  beheaded  7  Who  placed  them 
there  7  Who  has  been  able  to  persuade  the  nation  that  they 
represent  bloody  realities  ? 

Thus  facts  come  to  ns  about  which  the  world  does  not 
doubt ;  reports  of  ancient  things  which  can  not  be  ezphuned 
except  on  the  supposition  that  the  main  facts  as  alleged  by 
history  are  true.  So  the  fossil  remains  of  the  earth — the  coal 
beds — the  extinct  remains  of  races  swept  off  in  times  fistr  re- 
mote-—preserved  in  enduring  rocks,  and  laid  far  below  the 
surface  of  the  earth — are  like  these  old  pieces  of  armor  in  the 
Tower  of  London,  memorials  of  what  the  history  of  our  world 
has  been.  The  geologist,  a  laborious  and  most  useful  historian, 
is  performing,  by  toil  and  sorrow,  what  the  conductor  throogh 
the  Tower  of  London  does,  in  explaining  the  history  of  the 
past. 

Things,  therefore,  may  be,  and  are  made  true  in  regard  to 
the  past.  No  man  has  any  more  doubt  that  Osdsar  was  assass- 
inated than  he  has  that  Mr.  Lincoln  was. 

It  remains  to  consider  the  appliction  of  these  principles  to 
the  particular  subject  of  Christianity : — ^the  question  whether 
time  has  so  affected  the  evidence  in  regard  to  the  facts  on 
which  Christianity  is  based  as  to  render  these  facts  unworthy 
of  belief. 

I  have  already  remarked  that  a  more  unsparing  criticism 
has  been  applied  to  the  historic  records  of  Christianily  than 
to  any  other  records  pertaining  to  the  past.  All  that  has  been 
alleged  against  any  other  history  has  been  urged  against  the 
books  of  the  New  Testament ;  all  the  charges  which  have 
been  elsewhere  alleged  of  incompetency  on  the  part  of  wit- 
nesses ;  of  defective  observation  ;  of  personal  interest ;  of  cor- 
rupted manuscripts ;  of  Apocryphal  writings ;  of  inconsistencies 
and  contradictions ;  of  uncertain  authorship ;  of  improbabilify 
in  regard  to  the  events ;  of  mistakes  and  errors,  have  been 
and  are  alleged  in  regard  to  the  Evai^elists. 

To  the  ordinary  difficulties  in  regard  to  ancient  records, 
there  is,  in-  reference  to  the  New  Testament^  this  addittonai 
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dificnltfy  greaUy  angmeDted  by  Hbe  change  in  the  views  ci 
the  world  on  the  snbject  of.  the  snpemataral  and  the  marvel- 
oub,  that  the  narrative  requires  ns  to  believe  in  miraoles  ;  not 
merely  that  Jesus  lived,  and  taught,  and  was  a  good  man,  and 
founded  Ohristianity,  as  Strauss  and  Benan  admit,  but  that  he 
cast  out  devils  ;  that  he  healed  diseases,  by  a  word ;  that  he 
raised  the  dead ;  that  he  raised  himself  from  the  grave  and 
ascended  to  heaven — as  the  difficulty  of  believing  the  record 
of  Livy  in  regard  to  the  foundation  of  Borne,  would  be  greatly 
atigmented  if  we  were  required  to  believe  his  legends  about 
Bomulas  and  Bemus,  or  the  miracle  when  a  yawning  chasm 
appeared  in  the  city  threatening  its  very  existence,  and  the 
dosing  of  the  chasm  by  the  selt^crifico  of  the  gallant  Our- 
tins,  throwing  himself,  into  it,  clad  in  full  armor.  No  one  can 
be  required,  it  would  be  said,  in  this  sharp,  keen,  searching, 
scientific  age  to  believe  what  men  readily  believed  in  the 
fabulous  periods  of  history,  when  the  belief  in  the  supernatural 
preyailed  every  where ;  when  eclipses  were  portents  and 
prodigies;  when  in  ignorance  of  the  laws  of  nature  it 
was  believed  that  the  heavenly  bodies  were  moved  by  angels  ; 
that  all  atmospheric  changes  were  affected  by  angels ;  that  a 
special  angel  was  assigned  to  every  star  and  every  element ; 
when  it  was  believed  that  comets  were  precursors  of  calamity, 
and  that  a  special  comet,  ominous  of  evil,  preceded  the  death 
of  such  men  as  0»sar,  or  Constantino ;  or  that  such  a  comet 
appeared  before  the  invasion  of  Greece  by  Xerxes,  before  the 
Peloponnesian  war,  before  the  civil  war  of  Cassar  and  Pom* 
pey,  before  the  fall  of  Jerusalem,  before  the  invasion  of 
Attila,  and  before  the  coming  of  famine  and  pestilence.*  A 
more  relentless  criticism  by  far  has  been  applied  to  the  New 
Testament  than  was  applied  by  Wolff  to  the  Iliad,  or  by  Nie- 
buhr  to  the  History  of  Bome.  And  what  strange,  unhistorical 
theories  are  held  in  regard  to  the  four  Evangelists  I  Those 
Bvangelists  contain  indeed  fragments  of  truth.  There  is 
enough  of  truth  in  them  to  account  for  the  origin  of  Christ* 

*  iMky.    Hist,  of  BstfamaHwn,  L  »9,  Wa» 
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ntiity.  Bat  they  are  without  order  or  arran^ment.  They 
are  of  nncertain  date  and  authorship.  They  are  to  be  re- 
airanged  and  reoonetructed.  The  portions  added  are  to  be 
eliminated  ;  the  deficiencies  are  to  be  made  Up  by  si^acitj ; 
the  improbable  parts  are  to  be  discarded ;  all  that  is  miracu- 
lous is  to  be  regarded  as  fabulous  and  legendary.  The  system 
of  Christianity  is  a  "  myth''  having  for  its  basis  a  very  uncer- 
tatn  personage,  of  sufficient  reality  to  suggest  the  mythical 
actions  ascribed  to  him,  as  in  Strauss  ;  or  Jesus  was  a  real  per 
sonage,  the  real  founder  of  Christianity,  a  young  man  of  vast 
originality,  of  wonderful  genius,  slowly  made  conscious  of  his 
own  powers,  wrought  up  to  enthusiasm  unexpectedly  to  him- 
self, to  believe  that  he  was  to  change  and  reform  the  worlds 
and  acting  on  the  borders  of  insanity,  as  in  the  romance  of 
fienan. 

•  What,  then,  is  to  believed  7  What  are  the  principles,  as 
matters  of  history,  which  are  to  guide  us? 

Christianity,  as  wo  shall  see  in  a  subsequent  Lecture,  has 
a  history,  as  marked  and  definite  as  any  other :  an  origin ;  a  de. 
Velopment ;  a  progress  ;  an  array  of  facts  that  belong  to  it  alone. 
England  has  a  history :  its  institutions  ;  its  judicial  arraage- 
ments ;  its  trial  by  jury  ;  its  writ  of  Habeas  Corpus  ;  its  gov> 
ernment  by  King,  Lords,  and  Commons.  Mohammedism  has 
a  history.  There  is  that  which  is  red  which  has  gone  into 
the  religion  of  Islam  ;  which  makes  it  what  it  is  ;  tha^  with- 
out the  Jcnowledge  of  which  its  facts  can  not  be  explained. 
So  has  Christianity. 

The  principles  which  are  to  be  applied  to  this  subject,  as 
connected  with  the  train  of  thought  in  this  Lecture,  must  now 
be  stated  in  few  words. 

(1)  The  same  principles  of  historical  criticism  must  be  ap* 
plied  to  the  books  of  the  New  Testament  as  other  books : 
BO  sharper,  no  more  lax ;  no  more  severe,  no  more  indulgent 
No  favor  should  be  shown  to  them  because  ihey  daim  to  be 
flacred  books ;  nor  diould  they  be  approaohed  with  any  pre- 
judioe,  or  any  suspicion  on  that  account.  The  ^questioo^  is  not 
what  the  bo«k  4$  nibout ;  Itis  whether  it  is  imd.    It  is  posrible, 
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ia  the  mttore  of  tldoga,  that  a  book  may  jreoord  correotly  1^ 
•ooount  of  the  healing  of  a  blind  man,  or  the  raising  of  a  mail 
from  the  dead ;  and,  if  snch  events  have  actnally  oocnrred,  i^ 
is  not  to  be  aammed  that  a  correct  record  can  not  b^ 
made  oi  them ;  for  aoch  a  record  ia  as  possible  as  the  record 
of  a  battle,  or  a  record  of  trarels.  And,  on  the  other  hand,  it 
should  not  be  claimed  that  snch  a  record,  even  when  it  de« 
scribes  the  resurrection  of  the  Redeemer  from  the  grave,  lay^- 
ing  the  foundation  of  the  hope  of  immortal  life  for  man,  is  toi 
be  exempt  from  the  profane  hands  of  criticism,  or  that  a  man 
is  guilty  of  presumption,  profaneness,  or  blasphemy,  who  ap- 
proaches such  a  record  as  he  does  the  writings  of  Livy  ov 
Tacitus.  Perhaps  it  should  be  said  that  the  very  importance 
of  the  subject,  and  the  very  sacredness  of  the  subject,  and  the 
vastness  of  the  interests  at  stake,  should  make  the  search  into 
the  genuineness  and  the  accuracy  of  the  narrative  more  keen 
and  sceptical — as  the  claim  of  a  title  to  a  peeri^^e  or  a  vast 
estate  would  be  examined  more  carefully  thao  the  title  to  the 
office  of  a  justice  of  the  peace  or  to  a  few  acres  of  ground  ; 
or,  as  one  woidd  examine  more  carefully  the  evidence  that  a 
ship  was  so  constructed  as  to  bear  him  safely  across  the  oceai;^, 
than  he  would  the  capability  of  a  skiff  to  sport  with  on  a 
pond. 

That  there  has  been  a  delusion  on  this  subject,  on  both 
sides,  there  can  be  no  doubt.  The  facts  that  the  books  of  the 
New  Testament  are  r^arded  as  sacred  ;  that  they  pertain  to 
religioD ;  that  faith  in  them  has  been  for  ages  imbedded  in 
the  hearts  of  men ;  that  the  hopes  of  men  are  founded  on 
them ;  that  the  consequences  of  finding  that  they  are  false 
would  be  terrible — cleaving  man  without  hope^-darkening  th^ 
world,  dark  enough  at  any  rate,  by  the  gloom  of  absolute 
despair — ^these  faots,  it  can  not  be  denied  have  influenced 
maii^  in  regard  to  the  manner  in  which  they  should  approach 
those  books.  To  them,  too,  it  seems  to  be  an  act  of  profane. 
IMS— ^a  crucifying  again  of  the  Lord  of  glory— 4o  approach  thf 
soooant  of  the  sufferings,  the  death,  and  the  resurrection  of  the 
Bedeemer  ^ih  the  same  rolea  with  which  we  approach  the  aor 
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oonnt  of  the  Plague  io  Athens  by  Thacydides,  and  to  apply  the 
same  rules  to  the  one  which  we  apply  to  the  others.  Despite 
every  effort  to  the  contrary,  we  oan  not  but  have  a  different  feel* 
ing,  apart  from  any  thing  in  the  spirit  and  design  of  the  men* 
toward  Stranss  and  Benan,  from  what  we  have  toward  Wolff 
and  Niebubr ;  for  we  can  hardly  help  feeling  that  they  have 
pro&nely,  like  TTzzah,  touched  the  ark  of  Ood.  In  the  one 
case,  we  feel  that  no  great  interests  are  at  stake,  whether  the 
narrative  is  trne  or  false ;  in  the  other,  is  involved  all  that  is 
dear  and  sacred  to  the  souls  of  men. 

Yet  the  sacrifice  must  berticle;  the  feeling  that  this  ia 
irreverence  and  profaneness  rr^ur  t  be  overcome.  Every  man 
has  a  right  to  approach  the  most  sacred  records  of  the  Bible 
with  the  same  severe  and  stern  rules  of  criticism  with  which 
the  love  of  truth  would  impel  him  to  approach  any  ancient 
records  whatever.  Nay,  every  man  is  bound  to  do  it ;  for 
higher  interests  than  any  which  are  involved  in  an  inquiry 
into  the  title  to  a  peerage  or  an  estate,  or  any  involved  in 
recorded  facts  in  regard  to  the  rise  and  fall  of  empires,  are  at 
stake.  It  is  to  be  remarked,  indeed,  that  it  is  not  inconsistent 
with  hist6rical  candor,  that  a  man  should  approach  the  records 
of  the  New  Testament  with  the  hope  that  they  may  be  found 
to  be  true : — just  as  a  man  may  approach  the  examination  of 
the  evidence  that  the  title  to  his  farm  is  good ;  or  of  the  news 
which  he  has  received  of  the  safety  of  a  son  that  he  had  sup* 
'  posed  was  lost  fit  sea ;  or  as  he  may  look  on  the  evidence  that 
his  slandered  wife  is  chaste,  with  the  hope  that  the  evidence^  will 
be  found  to  be  true.  It  is  not,  itcan  not,  be  wrong  in  me  to  denre 
to  find  evidence  that  there  is  a  God  and  a  Savior  ;  that,  I  am 
to  exist  forever ;  that  a  way  of  redemption  has  been  provided 
for  sinners ;  and  that  there  is  a  world  of  glory  and  purity  be- 
yond the  grave.  Nor  is  such  a  desire  incompatible  with 
candor,  in  the  examination  of  the  evidence : — ^for  the  very 
greatness  of  the  hppe,  and  of  the  interest  at  stake,  should,  and 
naturally  will,  make  the  mind  calm  and  candid. 

(2)  The  great  facts  of  Obristianity  are  indisputably  estab- 
lished;  and  this  has  been  done  by  the  ordinary  methods  of 
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faifltoric  eridenoe.  Those  facts  have  gone  into  historj  as  all 
other  ancient  facts  have  done,  and  the  history  of  the  world  . 
oan  not  be  explained  or  understood  withont  admitting  their 
reality.  The  condition  of  the  world  as  it  is  now  has  g^own 
oat  of  tiiose  facts }  and  that  condition  can  no  more  be 
explained  withont  the  admission  of  the  truth  of  those  facts 
than  tiie  Oonstitntion  and  Laws  of  England  can  be  explained 
without  admitting  the  truth  that  Alfred  reigned,  or  that 
William  the  Conqueror  conquered  at  Hastings  and  divided  the 
kingdom  among  his  followers,  or  that  from  John  great  conces- 
sions were  obtained  by  his  barons  sit  Bunnymede. 

The  facts  to  which  I  now  advert  in  regard  to  Christianity 
B8  established  by  evidence,  are  such  as  the  following :  (a) 
That  it  had  an  origin  far  within  the  limits  of  well-established 
history.    It  has  not  always  been  upon  the  earth.    There  have 
been  centuries — many  centuries — in  the  history  of  the  world 
in  which  it  had  no  existence,  and  when  no  germ  existed  from 
which  it  could  have  been  developed.    We  can  go  back  to  the 
times  of  which  Berosus,  Thucydides,  Li  vy  make  mention,  and 
we  can  be  certain  that  it  did  not  then,  either  in  germ  or  in 
development,  exist   upon   the  earth.    (6)  The  time  when  it 
appeared,  or  when  it  was  originated,  is  also  a  matter  of  history, 
^he  disputed  passage  in  Josephus,  if  that  is  genuine,  demon- 
strates it.    The  widisptded  passage  in  Tacitus  proves  it  beyond 
tt  question.    The  fact  that  the  time  of  its  origin  is  not  made  a 
question  with   Celsus,  Porphyry,  or  Julian,  confirms  this. 
The  record  of  Mr.  Oibbon  puts  the  matter  beyond  all  doubt. 
It  was  a  necessity  in  his  historical  purpose  that  he  should 
trace  the  history  of  Christianity  from  its  origin  :  and  he  has 
done  it.     (c)  The  main  facts  of  the  birth,  the  life,  the  charac. 
ter,  and  the  death  of  the  Founder  of  Christianity  are  matters  of 
history.    Strauss  does  not  deny  the  reality  of  the  existence  of 
of  Jesus,  though  the  things  ascribed  to  him  are  '  mythical ;' ' 
Benan  does  not  deny  his  existence,  or  the  main  facts  of  his 
history,  though  he  has  his  own  way  of  telling  the  story.    The 
whole  of  his  romance  is  founded  on  the  admission  of  the  main 
&ct8  of  his  life.    Jesus  was  an  historical  person .    There  is  the 
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iBoat  marked'<fiitmctioo  between  him  and  Mars,  aad  ApoUoyaiul 
If  ioerva ;  between  him  and  kiog  Arthur,  and  Iiear*  The  fact 
of  hU  havioe^Iived  is  as  clearly  established  as  that  of  AXexaur 
der ;  the  fi&ct  of  his  death,  and  the  aiaimer  of  his  death,  as  that 
of  G»sar.  (d)  The  fact  that  Christianity  was  progmgatcdt  or« 
was  spread  through  the  world,  from  small  beginnings,  is  e9ti^ 
lished  by  history.  Its  progress  from  land  to  lead  can  be 
traced ;  the  steps  of  its  movement  can  be  marked  on  a  map 
from  the  time  of  its  humble  beginning  till  it  mounted  the 
throne  of  the  Csssars.  Nothing  is  more  definite  and  certain 
in  history  than  the  facts  about  its  origin,  and  its  propagatioa 
in  the  world*  Mr.  Gibbon  has  traced  it  as  dearly  and  aa 
heartily  as  he  has  the  career  of  his  faTorite  Julian ;  and  the 
£su;ts  have  gone  into  the  undisputed  history  of  nations., 
(e)  History  has  established  the  fact  that  the  religion  was 
propagated  on  the  ground  of  the  belief  in  the  miracles  which 
were  alleged  to  have  been  wrought  in  attestation  of  its  trntli^. 
and  especially  on  the  belief  that  its  Author,  having  been  put 
to  death  on  a  cross,  rose  again  from  the  dead.  Whatever  may 
be  the  truth  in  regard  to  those  miracles,  and  the  faot  of  that 
resurrection,  no  one  can  doubt  that  these  things  were  put 
forward ;  that  the  belief  of  them  was  made  essential  to  the- 
reception  of  the  system ;  and  that  its  propagation  is  lobe  ex^ 
plained  on  the  ground  that  these  things  were  believed  to  be 
true ;  and  that  it  can  not  be  explained  on  any  other  ground. 
No  one,  not  Mr.  Qibbon,  or  Benan,  or  Strauss,  has  attempted 
to  explain  the  fact  of  the  propagation  of  Christianity  oa  the 
ground  that  no  claim  was  set  up  in  regard  to  the  resurrection 
of  Jesus,  or  on  the  ground  that  the  claim  thus  set  up  was  false.. 
Assuredly  the  people  of  the  Roman  empire,  when  they  em- 
braced Christianity,  did  it  in  the  belief  that  its  Author  had 
been  raised  from  the  dead,  and  the  belief  of  this  was  vital  to 
the  reception  and  extension  o£  the  aystenu  The  reUgion  ooold 
not  have  been  propagated  had  it  not  been  for  this  belief^  and 
it  is  equally  dear  that  the  acooont  of  thiscoicU  not  have  beea 
inserted  in  the  namUive  respeeting  the  founder  of  the  ^y»- 
tem  afterward ;  that  ist  if  it  should  be  supposed  tb|it  the 
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i^QligpcKD  had  been  propagated  wUhoul  this  belief,  it  would 
have  been  impoesible  to  make  this  an  antide  of  &ith  after* 
ward.  How  could  it  be  inserted  in  the  original  records  7  How 
could  men  be  made  to  believe  that  a  doctrine  never  adverted 
to  in  the  propagation  of  a  system,  had  been  in  fact  the  main 
thing  in  commending  it  to  the  world  ?  (fj  Onoe  more  :  Theso 
^ints  are  not  affected  materially  by  the  questions  whether 
miracles  were  wrought,  or  whether  Jesus  was  actually  raised 
from  the  dead.  The  point  which  I  am  making  is,  that  the 
religion  was  propagated  on  the  beUe/  of  those  things  ;  not  on 
the  ground  of  their  truth.  How  far  the  fact  that  the  world 
hdiffoed  in  the  reality  of  the  miracles,  and  that  great  multi« 
tudes  of  all  classes  abandoned  their  ancient  systems  of  re« 
ligion,  and  embraced  Christianity  as  true,  on  that  belief^ 
propes  that  the  miracles  were  real,  is  another  point  which  it 
is  proper  to  argue  with  an  infidel  in  its  proper  place.  But 
that  is  not  the  point  now  before  us. 

(3)  In  looking  at  the  question  how  far  the  evidence  of  an* 
cient  facts  is  affected  by  time,  I  adverted,  under  the  general 
inquiry,  to  thbse  circumstances :  when  the  witnesses  are  com* 
petent,  and  have  a  proper  opportunity  of  observing  the  facts  ; 
when  there  is  no  motive  for  deception  or  imposture ;  when 
the  facts  narrated  are  against  the  religious  faith  of  the  narra? 
tor;  when  the  facts  referred  to  furnish  the  most  easy  and 
natural  explanation  of  existing  things ;  and  when  these  facta 
are  commemorated  and  perpetuated  by  monuments,  coins, 
medals,  games,  festivals,  processions  and  celebrations ;  that  is, 
when  they  go  into  the  very  structure  of  society,  and  when  it 
is  no  more  easy  to  detach  them  from  existing  things,  than  it 
was  to  detach  the  name  of  Phidias  from  the  statue  of  Minerva 
without  destroying  the  image.  You  cannot  explain  the  history 
of  the  world  without  the  supposition  that  Csesar  was  put  to 
death  by  the  hand  of  assassins. 

It  reaiains  only  to  apply  this  prindple,  in  few  words,  to 


Suppose,  ibeOf  it  were  fqiae  that  Csasar  was  put  to  death ; 
suppose  that  the  £M>ts  which  I  have  adverted,  to  in  regard  ta 
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Ohristianitj  in  its  hiBtory,  are  false.  What  follows?  What 
is  to  be  done  then  ?  What  is  the  proper  work  of  the  man 
who  does  not  believe  this  7 

On  the  principles  now  laid  down,  we  have  the  same  confirm- 
ation of  the  main  facts  of  the  history  of  Ohristianitj  which  we 
have  of  the  death  of  Oadsar,  the  life  of  Alfred,  and  the  conquest 
of  England  bj  William  the  Norman,  though  on  a  wider  scale^ 
and  affecting  more  deeply  the  course  of  history  and  the  condition 
of  the  world ;  for,  in  the  existing  state  of  things  on  the  earth, 
for  one  such  thing  that  goes  to  establish  those  secular  facts, 
and  to  make  the  supposition  of  their  reality  indispensable  to 
the  xplanation  of  existing  things,  there  are  ten,  at  least,  that 
in  like  manner  go  to  confirm  the  truth  of  the  main  facts 
of  the  New  Testament.  Hard  is  the  task  of  the  sceptic  who 
denies  the  reality  of  the  death  of  Oassar  in  the  Senate  House, 
or  of  the  existence  of  Alfred,  or  of  the  conquest  of  William 
the  Norman ;  harder  by  far  the  task  of  the  sceptic  who  denies 
the  realities  of  the  life  and  death  of  Jeaus.  For,  in  this  case, 
he  must  suppose  that  all  history,  secular  and  sacred,  has  been 
corrupted  and  is  unreliable  ;  he  mast  sappose  that  Christian- 
ity sprang  up  without  any  adequate  cause,  and  at  a  time  un* 
known  ;  he  must  suppose  that  it  made  its  way  in  the  world  on 
what  was  known  to  be  falsehood  ;  he  mast  suppose  that  men 
everywhere  embraced  the  system  manifestly  against  their 
own  interests,  and  with  nothing  to  satisfy  them  of  its  truth ; 
he  must  leave  unexplained  the  conduct  of  thousands  of  mar- 
tyrs, many  of  them  of  no  mean  name  in  philosophy,  and  in 
social  rank ;  he  must  explain  how  it  was  th  it  acute  and  subtle 
enemies,  like  Oelsns,  Porphyry,  and  Jnlian  did  not  make  short 
work  of  the  argument  by  denying  the  trath  of  the  main  facts 
of  the  Christian  history ;  he  must  explain  the  origin  of  the  nu- 
tnerous  monuments  in  the  world  which  have  been  reared  on 
the  supposition  of  the  truth  of  the  great  facts  of  Christian  his- 
tory— the  ancient  temples,  whose  ruins  are  scattered  every- 
where,  the  tombs  and  inscriptions  in  the  catacombs  at  Rome, 
the  sculptures  and  paintings  which  have  called  forth  the 
highest  efforts  of  genius  in  the  early  and  the  midissval'  ages, 
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«Dd  the  books  that  hftre  boon  written  on  the  supposition  that 
the  religion  had  the  origin  ascribed  to  it  in  the  New  Testa* 
ment ;  he  mnst  explain  the  observance  of  the  first  day  of  the 
week  in  so  manj  lands,  and  for  so  many  ages,  in  commemora- 
tion of  the  belief  that  Christ  rose  from  the  dead  ;  he  mnst  ex* 
plain  the  observance  of  the  day  which  is  supposed  to  commem- 
orate the  birth  of  the  Redeemer,  as  one  would  have  to  explain 
the  observance  of  the  birth-day  of  Washington,  on  the  suppo- 
sition that  Washington  was  a  '  mjrth/  and  the  observance  of 
the  fourth  day  of  July  on  the  supposition  that  what  has  been 
regarded  as  a  history  of  the  American  Revolution  was  a 
romance ;  he  must  explain  the  ordinance  kept  up  in  memory 
of  his  death  for  nearly  two  thousand  years  on  the  supposition 
that  the  death  of  Christ  never  occurred  on  the  cross  at  all ; 
he  must  explain  the  honor  and  the  homage  done  to  the  cross 
everywhere — as  a  standard  in  war,  as  an  emblem  of  faith,  as  a 
eharm  or  an  amulet,  as  an  ornament  worn  by  beauty  and  piety, 
as  reared  on  high  to  mark  the  place  where  God  is  worshiped, 
as  an  emblem  of  self-sacrifice,  of  love,  of  unsullied  purity — the 
cross  in  itself  more  ignominous  than  the  guillotine  or  the  gib- 
bet— ^for  why  should  men  do  such  things  with  a  gibbet  if  all 
is  imaginary ;  and  he  must  explain  all  those  coins,  and  medals, 
and  memorials  which  crowd  palaces,  and  cabinets,  and  churches, 
and  private  dwellings,  and  which  are  found  beneath  decayed 
and  ruined  cities,  on  the  supposition  that  all  these  are  based 
on  falsehood,  and  that  in  all  history  there  has  been  nothing  to 
correspond  to  them  or  to  suggest  them.  Can  the  fossil  re- 
mains of  the  old  world,  the  ferns  in  coal-beds,  and  the  forms  of 
fishes  imbedded  in  the  rocks,  and  the  bones  of  mammoths,  and 
the  skeletons  of  the  Ichthyosaurian  and  Plesiosaurian  races, 
be  explained  on  the  supposition  that  such  vegetables,  and  such 
land  and  marine  monsters  never  lived?  Will  the  geologist 
who  happens  to  be  an  infidel  in  religion,  allow  us  to  urge 
this  in  regard  to  those  apparent  records  of  the  former  history 
of  the  world  ?  Will  he  then  demand  that  all  in  history ;  in 
jaonuments ;  medals ;  tombs ;  inscriptions ;  customs ;  laws  ; 
«acred  festivals ;  religious  rites  that  teem  to  be  founded  on  the 
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tniitk  of  the  great  facta  of  OfarktiaBity,  shaU  be  e^^kinad 
the  suppoaitioQ  that  bo  mioh  facta  ever  occQrred?    Thatt  ali 
thifl  it  myth,  and  &ble,  and  delusion  ? 

Hard  woald  be  the  task  of  the  infidel  if  he  were  to  under^ 
take  this.    It  was  too  much  for  Mr.  Qibbon,  and  he  therefore 
set  himself  to  the  work  of  showing  how,  on  the  odmMion  of 
these  main  fact8f  the  propc^ation  of  the  religion  could  be  ex- 
plained on  the  snppoaition  that  it  had  not  a  divine  origm ;  it 
was  too  much  for  Strauss,  and  he»  therefore,  set  himself  to  the 
task  of  showing  how,  on  the  supposition  that  Jesus  lived,  thO' 
system  of  Christianity  could  be  made  to  grow  around  a  lew 
central  truths,  representing  in  imagined  action  the  idea  of 
deceivers  and  impostors ;   it  was  too  much  for  Benan,  who^ 
admitting  the  main  &cts  in  the  New  Testamenti  and  attrib^ 
nting  to  the  founder  of  the  system  unequaled  genius,  and  a» 
power  of  which  he  became  slowly  conscious,  accompanied  with- 
much  self-delusion,  attempted  to  show  how  he  originated  a 
system  designed  to  overturn  all  existing  systems,  and  a  systen^ 
that  did  accomplish  it.    £ach  and  all  of  these  things  go  to 
confirm  the  position  which  I  have  endeavored  to  establish  io 
this  Lecture,  that  Time  does  not  materially  affect  the  evidence 
of  the  great  facts  of  History ;  that  what  was  properly  believed 
at  the  time  when  the   events  occurred,  may  be   properly 
believed  now  ;  that  if  the  historic  records  were  lost,  we  could 
reproduce  many  of  the  leading  events  of  the  history  of  the 
world.    In  particular,  if  the  New  Testament  were  destroyed*, 
we  could  reproduce,  from  other  sources,  the  main  facts  per- 
taining to  the  life  and  death  of  the  Founder  of  Christianity,  on^ 
which  the  religion  was  propagated  and  received,  and  the  great 
features  of  the  system  as  it  was  first  propounded  to  the  worlds 

How&r  the  principles  laid  down  in  this  Lecture  bear  on  th^i 
subject  of  miracles,  and  how  far  it  is  necessary  to  assume  the 
correctness  of  the  records  of  miraculous  events  ia  the  New 
Testament,  to  explain  the  fact  that  the  religion  was  propagated 
in  the  world,  and  has  been  continued  to  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tury, wMl  be  considered  in  the  application  of  these  prinoifdeii^ 
in  the  sobseqaent  Lectures, 
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Br  Gsoiu}!  S.  MoBRis,  Norwich,  Yi 

This  book  is  one  prodact  of  that  increasing  metaphysical 
activity  which  has  expressed  itself  in  England,  within  the  last 
two  years,  in  the  publication  of  many  philosophical  works* 
Though  not  written,  like  most  of  these  treatises,  in  the  pro- 
fessed personal  interest  of  either  of  those  two  great  parties, 
whose  strife  has  of  late  mainly  occupied  the  energies  of  Eng- 
lish philosophers,  it  is  easy  to  assign  it  its  place  with  reference 
to  the  subject  of  that  strife.  ^  It  contains,  in  fact,  sensational- 
ism, newly  worded  and  newly  formalized.  Its  intellectual 
parentage  is,  however,  not  so  much  to  be  traced  to  such  men 
as  Home  and  Helvetius  as  to  Bacon  and  Locke.  |i  It  is  not 
designed  to  teach  scepticism,  though  it  restricts  to  excess  the 
sphere  of  knowledge,  denying  to  it  an  absolute  character. 
Nor  is  its  author  an  atheist,  whatever  may  be  thought  of  the 
incongruity  of  combining  sensationalism  and  theism  in  a  com- 
mon theory,  or  however  imperfect  his  theism  may  be.  It  ex- 
presses the  intellectual  tendency  of  Locke,  in  a  theoretic  form, 
improved  by  that  careful  systematization  and  deduction  of 
doctrines  demanded  by  the  more  scientific  character  and  wider 
knowledge  of  our  times. 

If  the  remark  of  H.  Taine,  the  French  critic,  on  Mr.  Mill, 
that "  he  has  described  the  English  mind,  while  thinking  to 
describe  the  human  mind,"  is  a  fair  criticism,  we  think  it 
would  be  still  more  ilpropos  to  a  work  like  this  of  Mr.  Hodg- 
son's. As  an  empiricist,  he  represents  that  phase  of  character 
which  makes  an  Englishman  delight  above  all  other  things  in 
facts  of  experience.  !As  a  theist  and  Ohristian,  he  marks  the 
sturdy  adherence  of  this  nation,  proud  of  its  material  pros- 
perity, to  at  least  the  traditions  of  its  religion.  It  is  such  a 
combination  of  elements  rationally  unallied  and  even  repug- 
nant to  one  another  as  can  hardly  be  found  anywhere  but  in 

*  Time  uid  Spaoe ;  a  Metftphysioal  Essay,  by  Shadworth  H,  Hodgson. 
Mftdoft ;  LoQgaaiis,  1865.  pp.  S87. 
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EnglaDd.  Theologyt  however,  is  not  the  main  theme  of  thU 
work  of  whioh  we  parpoee  to  gire  some  aocouit..  • 

1.  The  relevancy  of  the  title,  *'  Time  and  Space/'  will  ap- 
pear further  oo,  when  we  shall  see  those  quantities,  on  the 
author's  theory,  to  be  universal  and  constitutive  elements  of 
human  knowledge.  The  book  is  not,  as  one  might  sappose 
from  its  name,  merely  a  discussion  of  the  theories  of  time  and 
space  ;  nor  is  it  solely  the  development  of  a  new  theory  of 
them.  Indeed  other  theories  are  not  at  all  discussed,  nor  is 
even  a  history  or  table  of  them  given.  The  book  is  a  "  Met- 
aphysical Essay,"  in  the  course  of  which  the  cognitions  of 
time  and  space  are  deduced,  invested  with  the  character 
above  named,  and  hence  made  an  indispensable  organism  in 
the  whole  doctrine  of  philosophy. 

It  will  be  wise  and  pertinent  to  imitate  Mr.  Hodgson  in 
first  seeking  to  determine  what  ''  metaphysic''  is.  We  shall 
do  this  however  in  terms  of  Mr.  Hodgson's  choosing,  showing 
that  he  has  two  conceptions  of  the  subject,  one  tolerably  cor- 
rect, though  expressed  in  language  savoring  of  the  other  which 
is  incorrect,  and  with  which  he  has  worked. 

We  read,  page  6  :  "  Metaphysic  takes  its  stand  at  the  point 
of  junction  between  the  mind,  which  knows,  and  the  world 
which  is  known,  and  deals  with  the  relations  which  obtain  be- 
tween them  so  far  as  these  relations  are  necessary  and  univer- 
sal. Metaphysic  may  therefore  be  approached  from  the  side 
of  psychology,  or  the  laws  of  consciousness  and  the  organ  of 
consciousness,  and  from  that  of  physical  science  or  the  laws 
of  external  phenomena."  And  p.  7 :  '*  Following  the  route  of 
either  of  these  groups  of  sciences,  we  come  to  ground  which  is 
common  to  it  with  the  other  group.  .  .  •  This  common 
ground  of  psychology  and  physic,  phenomena  in  their  most 
abstract  shape,  is  the  proper  field  of  metaphysic."  Again,  p. 
6  :  "  The  true  opposite  of  the  term  metaphysic  is  empiric.'* 
''  Metaphysic  is  employed  in  tracing  the  conditions"  of  the 
data  of  experience.  The  last  two  sentences  are  the  only  ones 
among  those  quoted  above,  which  may  fairly  be  taken  to  indi* 
cate  that  metaphysic  is  not,  like  psychology  and  physics,  an 
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empirioal  science.  Thoee  "  relations''  which  are  ''  necessary 
sold  nniversal/'  are  after  all,  in  Mr.  Hodgson's  view,  empirical 
But  the  express  statement  that  metaphysic  and  empiric  are 
opposites,  the  former  treating  of  the  conditions  of  the  latter ; 
this  statement  taken  with  others  which  we  shall  quote  later, 
strongly  intimate  that  our  ajithor  had,  at  least  for  a  moment,  such 
a  notion  of  the  opposition  between  metaphysic  and  all  other 
sciences  which  depend  on  it,  such  a  notion,  too,  of  its  abso* 
lute  and  inutilitarian  character,  as  would  have  kept  him 
from  scientific  shipwreck,  if  he  had  held  true  to  it.  Such  a 
notion  is  manifestly  valid.  These  "  other  sciences''  of  mental 
and  natural  phenomena  depend  on  an  observation  and  record 
of  facts  occurring  in  and  expressly  related  to  time  and  space,  and 
an  arrangement  of  them  in  bodies  of  knowledge^  according  to^ 
their  lawsof  sequence  and  co-existence.  Metaphysic,  on  the  con- 
trary, deals  with  the  foundations  and  possibilities  of  knowledge 
regarded  as  a  qualitative  product,  wholly  unrelated  in  nature 
to  the  conditions  of  material  existence.  It  analyzes  the  priu-  > 
oiples  of  rationality,  of  .which  all  manifest  uniformities  and 
laws  are  but  expressions.  It  is  also  constructive  in  the  man- 
ipulation of  its  principles  ;  that  is,  in  enabling  itself  through 
analysis  to  comprehend  these  principles  in  their  synthesis 
and  forceful  vitality ;  and  so  it  gives  us  an  ontology.  Its  own 
principles  are  strictly  necessary  and  universal,  whatever  may 
be  the  character  of  those  relations  with  which  on  its  practical 
aide  it  is  mostly  conversant.  It  is  related  to  that  philosophy 
of  Aristotle  which  he  declares  concerns  itself  with  eternal 
truth,  in  opposition  to  dialectic,  running,  as  he  supposes  this  to 
do,  after  opinion.  But  it  is  not  to  such  a  notion  of  metaphysic* -^ 
that  Mr.  Hodgson  adheres.  It  is  rather  with  him  what  Aris- 
totle understood  by  dialectic,  a  science  of  opioi^n.  After 
identifying  metaphysic  with  philosophy,  and  discriminating  it 
from  religion  and  ontology,  affirming  the  reality  of  religion  ao* 
eording  to  his  definition  of  it,  and  with  almost  scornful  deri- 
sion rejecting  ontc4ogy ;  and  after  separating  metaphysic  in 
some  sense  from  psychology  and  physical  science  (the  paths 
whiG£  lead  to  it),  he  yet  makes  it  of  the  same  nature  as  these 
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two  classes  of  sciences,  by  assigning  it  for  its  Bnbjeot  their  re- 
lations "  so  iar  as  these  are  necessary  and  nniTersal,^  and  them 
defining  necessity  by  uniyersallty.  The  whole  investigatioii 
is  empiricaL  It  is  directed  to  a  question,  not  of  essential 
mature,  but  of  material  and  formal  constitution.  The  mis- 
tress of  the  sciences  is  reduced  to  the  task  of  groping  in  the 
dtist  of  experience — ^a  work  not  only  not  dishonorable  in  itself^ 
but  most  useful ;  yet  which  belongs  only  to  the  subordinate 
sciences  above  named. 
It  is  obvious  that  Mr.  Hodgson's  identification,  by  correlation, 
p>(  the  neceasaiy  and  nniversal,  is  a  radical  error.    It  places 

<  him  at  once  in  the  ranks  of  what  Mr.  Mill  prefers  to  call   'ex* 
perientialists."    It  shows  him  to  be  rather  a  counter  than  a 

*  thinker.  We  may  liken  him  to  a  tree  sprung  up  in  a  valley 
into  which  a  river's  current  has  been  turned,  that,  only  be- 
cause it  is  rooted  in  the  firm  earth  beneath,  is  able  to  breast 
the  current,  and  arrest  the  straws  floating  on  its  surface.  For 
so  it  goes  with  every  empiricist  whose  formula  is :  Necessityssr 
Universality,  and  no  more.  By  his  own  acknowledgment,  if 
^e  fairly  interpret  the  formula,  he  can  only  catch  at  discon- 
nected straws  of  phenomena,  and  enumerate  them,  and  meai»- 
■ure  them,  and,  after  recording  his  estimates  throw  them  aside 
for  others  it  may  be  to  reject  and  disgrace,  or  to  modify  and 

J  confirm — every  thing  being  a  product  in  which  uncertain 

Visense  is  one  of  the  factors  ;  while  if  he  could  but  know  it,  it 
is  only  by  his  being  rooted  in  his  intellectual  nature  in  the 
solid  ground  of  rationality  and  real  necessity,  that  he  is  able 
to  accomplish  the  least  of  his  labors.  Empiricism  has  no  bot- 
tom. It  can  not  be  consistent  and  live.  On  its  own  principles 
is  can  afiSrm  nothing.  It  may  not  even  affirm  the  contingeiit 
1  except  contingently,  and  that  again  only  contingently,  and  so 
on  in  absurdnm.  All  is  opinion  ;  and  even  to  that,  its  supreme 
treasure,  it  has  no  right,  for  it  does  not  adcnowledge,  as  abso- 
lutely necessary,  those  grounds  of  thought  and  knowledge 
which  make  opinion  possible.  It  defies  refutation,  for  it  n- 
*^eognisses  no  principles  of  conmstenoy. 
^  Mr.  Hodgson's  identification  of  ^tiie  necessary  somI  itnl* 
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versal  is  explicit  and  in  the  following  terms,  pp.  9, 10 :  "  Now 
'with  reference  to  the  doctrine  that  the  cognitions  which  are 
the  object  matter  of  metaphysic  are  necessary  as  well  as  uni- 
versal, it  must  be  remarked  that  the  term  necessary  is  but  the 
correlate    of   the    term   universal;   what   the    latter  is    in 
the  world  of  objects,  that  the  former  is  in  the  world  of  con- 
sciousness.  Whatever  is  necessary  in  thought  exists  also  with- 
'Ont  exception  in  the  object  of  thought ;  and  whatever  exists 
always  without  exception  in  the  object  of  thought  is  necessary 
in   thought."     "  Like  the    terms  subject  and  object  them-  ; 
BelveS}  the  terms  necessity  and  universality  are  but  two  as- 
pects, inseparable  from  each  other,  of  the  same  phenomenon."  i 
"^hus  necessity  is  measured  by  universality,  and  the  latter 
term  "  is  objective,  not  referring  however  to  existence  per  se, 
but  to  objective  existence  for  us."    It  is  something  found  in 
•  and  drawn  <mly  from  arbitrary  experience,  and  can  not  possi- 
bly be  more  than  relative.     (We  do  not  intend  to  imply  by 
^the  expression  "arbitrary  experience"  that  any  experience  is 
possible  to  man  apart  from  intellectual  conditions  which  are 
absolutely  necessary,  or  objective  conditions  which  are,  as 
matter  of  fact,  universal.    We  allude  only  to  that  aspect  of 
experience,  in  which  it  is  a  variable  and  special  revelation  of 
outward  phenomena  to  the  "  individual  consciousness" — ^the 
source  with  Mr,  H.,  of  that "  objective  existence"  whose  uni- 
versality is  supposed  to  be  the  measure  of  necessity.)   If  now, 
necessity  means  no  more  than  universality — and  it  is  on  this 
■theory  that  the  whole  of  Hr.  Hodgson's  book  is  written — ^we 
aak  not,  what  is  the  consequence  to  the  fundamental  principles 
of  logic  and  ontology,  and  to  the  stability  of  faith — this  is 
apparent — ^b(ut  what  becomes  of  his  own  firm  though  brief  ex- 
altation of  metaphysic  above  empiric?    Instead  of  being,  as 
he  claims,  philosophy  dealing  with  the  rational  conditions  of 
phenomena  (i.  e.  with  consciousness  and  the  nature  and  pur* 
A  «j>prt  of  its  deliverances,)  apd  having  its  end  in  itself,  it  is  but 
Nl— fan  empirical  investigation  prior  to  the  consideration  of  the 
I 'real  questions  of  philosophy.    This  he  contradicts  himself,  by 
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expresfilj  allowing.    Let  us  read  passages  in  section  five  of  his 
book,  standing  on  snccessive  pages : 

First,  p.  13:  '^Metaphysic  is,  properly  speaking,  not  a 
science  but  a  philosophy  ;  that  is,  it  is  a  science  whose  end  is 
in  itself,  in  the  gratification  and  education  of  the  mindp  which 
carry  it  on,"  etc.  ''Philosophy  is  a  pleasurable  and  noble  • 
emotion  no  less  than  knowledge."  "  Philosophy  is  carried  on 
for  the  sake  of  the  knowing  and  learning  which  it  involves.'^ 
M etaphysic  deals  with  the  ultimate  grounds  and  ends  of  lifsi 
knowledge  and  being,  lying  beyond  experience,  as  he  approv- 
ingly quotes  from  Eant.  It  deals  with  the  last  questions  man 
can  propose,  such  as  "whence  [man]  and  the  world  came; 
whither  they  go ;  what  is  the  meaniog  of  the  whole  scene  of 
existence,"  etc.  But  Mr.  H.  proceeds  to  declare  (p.  14)  that 
''the  very  condition  of  prosecuting  the  inquiry  is  metaphysic'' 
(the  condition  of  metaphysic  is  metaphysic  I)  "  that  is  the  an* 
alysis  of  the  phenomena  whose  history  (1)  and  import  is  [are] 
to  be  studied."  From  this  we  learn  that  metaphysic,  express- 
ly or  impliedly  alleged  to  be  the  final  science  based  on  the 

*  necessities  of  things,  unriddling  and  setting  forth  the  rationale 
of  thought  and  the  universe,  is  after  all  but  a  compendium  of  y^ 
the  universal  in  experience  as  a  sine  qua  non  to  the  inquiries 
proper  to  metaphysic! 

Of  course  we  quarrel  with  that  notion  of  metaphysic  (we 
follow  his  example  in  dropping  s  from  the  word)  with  which 
Hr.  Hodgson  has  worked.  After  seeming  to  give  it  a  double 
province  made  up  of  parts  mutually  exclusive  and  irredacible 
to  the  same  science,  he  has  chosen  the  second  and  least  worthy 
part,  forgetting,  apparently,  that  he  had  had  a  glimpse  of  any 
other.  It  is  with  him  wholly  empirical,  related  at  every  step 
.of  his  inquiry  to  the  conditions  of  organic  physical  existence. 
He  seems  to  have  been  influenced  by  his  indignation  at  that 
V  notorious  and  frivolous  distinction  between  things  and  thinga-^ 
N  '      in-ihemselves,  which  has  played  so  prominent  a  rdle  with 

I  many  philosophers.  Dropping  things-in-themselves  for  de- 
served reasons,  which  he  detailsi  he  concludes  that  nothing  re* 
inaina  knowable  or  conceivable^  except  what  is  revealed  to 
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pasfflive  experience.  But  the  true  doctrine,  as  we  conceiye  it| 
aUowa — though  the  confession  is  trivial — that  all  actual  knowl- 
edge  arises  in  experience  (i.  e.  in  the  course  of  a  life  condi- 
tioned on  a  physical  organization  in  time  and  space),  but  is 
among  other  things,  and  this  by  its  very  nature,  of  the  eyer- 
lasting  conditions  of  being  and  knowledge — is  so  perfect  that 
we  may  make  important  affirmations  with  absolute  assurance-* 
reveals  categories  of  thought  and  existence  within  which  all 
is  disjunctive  and  indifferent — asserts,  not  that  the  sheep  must 
be  white  or  the  stone  black,  or,  in  general,  that  the  material 
universe  must  have  its  present  constitution  by  eternal  neces-  V 
sity,  but  that  there  are  known  laws  and  limits  of  actual,  intel- 
lectual and  moral  existence  which  may  not  and  can  not  be  trans* 
gressed.  This  implies  no  "  transformation  of  abstractions  into 
complete  objects  or  complete  existences,"  which  Mr.  Hodgson 
alleges  as  the  essence  and  defect  of  ontology. 

The  theme  of  "  Time  and  Spa6e,"  is  then  metaphysic  phys* 
iologized,  an  incongruity  in  terms  which  yet,  as  we  believe, 
fidrly  expresses  the  author's  fundamental  misconception  at  the 
starting  point.  No  doubt,  as  an  aspirant  after  consistency,  he 
would  demand  that  those  passages  to  which  we  have  given  a 
more  favorable  meaning,  should  be  interpreted  in  accordance 
with  his  working  doctrine.  But  as  he  modestly  proposes  in 
his  Introduction  only  to  produce  the  contents  of  his  "  individ- 
'"'^ital  consciousness,''  and  as  it  is  notorious  that  the  "  individual 
consciousness"  often  fails  signally  to  deliver  itself  of  clear  and 
consistent  conceptions,  it  seemed  just  to  give  Mr.  H.  the  credit 
of  at  least  a  half  conscious  and  momentary  notion  of  the  true 
sphere  of  metaphysic ;  however  opposed  it  might  be  to  his  con* 
scions  and  intentional  one :  besides,  it  was  important  to  point 
out  a  source  of  confusion  or  illusion  to  cursory  readers  of  his 
book,  and  to  indicate,  though  only  in  outline,  the  true  doctrine 
as  discriminated  from  the  false. 

2.  Mr.  Hodgson's  thepry  is  prefaced  by  the  statement,  that 
it  is  to  be  entirely  the  product  of  analysis.  Analysis  is  alleged 
to  be  the  only  instniment  and  the  whole  province  of  meti^ 
physio*    Anftlysia  is  oar  author's  method.    We  ooneeive  that 
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method,  though  adequate  to  his  own,  to  be  incompetent  to  any 
real  or  proper  metaphysic.  All  metaphysio  employs  analysis 
to  this  extent,  that  by  its  use  it  brushes  away  mental  rubbish 
and  arrives  at  clear  ideas.  Beyond  this  all  is  synthesis.  Mr. 
Hodgson  is  aware  of  this,  and  the  larger  fraction  of  his  work 

r^eats  of  such  syntheses  as  laws  of  thought,  doctrines  of  will 
and  causation,  and  beliefs  in  religion  and  God.  The  differ- 
ence between  him  and  genuine  metaphysicians  is  that  he  finds 
all  synthesis  to  be  a  natural  spontaneous  product  of  the  phys- 
iologico-mental  nature  ;  while  the  latter  find  in  it  an  essentially 
rational  product  to  which  they  are  forced  with  an  imperative- 
ness more  or  less  absolute,  according  to  the  perspicuity  of 
their  ideas,  and  the  normal  development  of  their  rational  ac- 
tivity.   The  difference  is  that  between  a  mode  of  proceeding 

-f— wholly  statical,  by  which  term  Mr.  H.  describes  his  own,  and  one 
partly  statical  but  characteristically  dynamical.  In  the  one 
ca8&,  the  subjects  of  philosoj^y  are  so  far  as  possible  described 
*  as  phenomena,  and  for  the  rest,  set  aside  ;  in  the  other  they 
are  regarded  as  facts  of  which  reason  is  the  legislator.  The 
parties  who  employ  each  of  these  methods  profess  to  be  en' 
gaged  in  the  research  of  truth — a  statical  object.  But  the  one 
party  regards  truth  only  in  its  physical  relations,  and  expects 
with  the  dissecting-knife  and  glass  of  analysis  to  separate  and 
magnify  the  parts  of  the  subject  of  research,  in  such  manner 
as  to  discern  these  in  their  actual  connections.  The  other 
party  considers  truth  in  its  ideal  aspect,  and  doubts  not  the 
symmetry  and  absolute  stability  of  its  eternal  proportions ; 
but  does  not  expect  to  reach  the  perfect  view  of  these  pro- 
portions except  by  the  constructive  use  of  rational  principles 
necessary  to  the  mind.  If  analysis  enables  us  to  state  (syn- 
thesis) what  is,  it  also  shows  us  laws  which  drive  us  to 
state  what  must  be.  It  is  synthesis  which  puts  the  laws  that 
govern  even  the  most  empirical  phenomena,  as  Mr.  Hodgson's 
own  example  abundantly  illustrates.  "  It  is  to  learn  to  read 
that  one  familiarizes  himself  with  the  letters  of  an  alphabet.'^ 


*  "  A  quoi  seiviraii-il  d'aecimraler,  de  proToquev  ies  «xpiirieno68,  si  ronae 
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Let  hb  see  what  the  alphabet  of  our  author  is*  It  is  to  be 
well  borne  in  mind  that  he  refuses  the  notion  of  efficient  agen-  ^' 
cj — the  Aristotelic  wherrfore^  constitntive  element  of  genuine 
knowledge — ^and  hence  that  no  problem  of  productive  dynam- 
ics can  be  considered,  but  only  what  palpably  is,  what  appears, 
what  states  or  conditions  invariably  or  generally  attend  phe- 
nomena, and  what  are  the  elements  of  phenomena. 

Now  every  thing  known  is  phenomenal,  not  in  the  sense  of 
ieeming^  but  as  coming  to  knowledge  :  and  vice  versa  all  phe- 
nomena are  functions  of  consciousness,  because  known  only 
in  consciousness.  If  there  is  anything  that  is  not  a  phenome- 
non, it  is  the  elemental  constituents  of  phenomena,  which,  as 
inseparable  from  each  other  and  from  that  which  they  consti- 
tute, can  not  be  regarded  as  distinct  objects.  But  this  excep- 
tion is  rather  technical  than  substantial. 

Phenomena  being  every  thing  known  or  possible  to  knowl- 
edge, another  name  for  the  sum  of  things,  Mr.  H.  says  they 
may  be  considered  under  a  double  aspect,  subjective  and  ob- 
jective, under  the  former  of  which  they  are  consciousness, 
tuider  the  latter,  existence  or  the  universe.  This  is  called 
."the  most  general  and  ultimate  distinction  at  which  we  can 
arrive  in  all  knowledge."  We  quote  the  author's  reason  for 
the  above  statement,  and  his  grounds  for  adopting  the  distino, 
tion  alluded  to,  in  preference  to  any  other — as  of  **  Inner  and 
Outer,  or  of  Form  and  Matter,"  pp.  8,  9 :  "  From  such  a 
point  of  view,  states  of  consciousness  themselves  would  be 
classed  as  what  indeed  they  are,  special  modes  of  existence  ; 
and  perhaps  under  the  first  distinction,  as  outward  manifesta- 
tions of  an  inward  spirit ;  or,  under  the  second  distinction,  as 
forms  into  which  the  matter  of  the  external  world  is  cast  and 

— -^ — -     JT ■ i 

fieatioiis, si  nndpens^egdndralen'Mitfa^aitles  cadres?  O'est  pour  appren-' 
dre  A  lire  qc^'on  se  fiuniliarise  aveo  lea  lettrM  d'nn  alphabet  Ce  que  je  ponrsnis 
daoB  les  comnes  des  laboratoiies,  deni^re  lea  vitrines  des  mnBdes,  ear  lea  fen- 
il^M  des  herbiers,  dans  les  jardins  zoologiqnes,  oe  sont  des  id^es.  Bans  toatr 
oe  qui  m'entoore,  dans  ce  qne  je  yois,  oe  qne  je  sens,  dans  les  spectacles  d^ia 
monde  impassible  comme  dans  les  agitations  passion^es  de  ma  propre  natnre, 
je  dbotche  xin  sens^  xme  raisoiL  Deyant  la  pensde  scientifique,  11  mnt  que  le 
laondesld^alise  et  prenne  ponr  ainai  dire  nne  ftme."  If.  Auguste  Langel,  "Les 
PtPbldmes  de  la  If  atoie."    Introduetioii,  pp.  9,  10. 


/ 
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moulded/'  Why  shoold  not  one  of  theae  points  of  view  be 
adopted  ?  B7  reason  of  '*  this  only  consideration,  so  far  as 
can  be  at  present  evident,  namely :  that  it  adopts  a  single 
term  or  category  into  which  to  introduce  its  distinctions,  a 
category  unexplained,  unconnected,  meaningless  ;  that  it  leaves 
vague  and  undetermined,  because  out  of  relation  to  any  thing 
else,  the  totality  of  the  phenomena  which  it  proposes  to 
classify,  and  thus  in  fact  starts  with  assuming  an  ab- 
solute. Of  such  a  single  non-relative  existence,  it  must  be 
admitted,  that  it  has  no  meaning  and  no  predicates,  that  it  is 
pure  nonentity  and  merum  nihil.  If,  however,  it  should  be  re- 
plied that  by  existence  is  meant  relative  existence,  such  ex- 
istence as  is  relative  to  us  and  our  capacities,  this  is  only  to 
admit  in  other  words  the  greater  validity  of  the  distinction 
between  subject  and  object.  For  by  a  relative  existence  is 
meant  an  objective  existence,  an  existence  the  correlate  of 
consciousness,  the  only  existence  which  we  can  conceive  or 
imagine.  (I)  Let  this  objective  existence  be  divided  or  dis- 
tinguished as  it  may,  it  will  still  be  one  aspect  only  of  the 
ultimate  distinction  into  subject  and  object,  or  rather  it  will 
involve  its  opposite,  the  subjective  aspect ;  and  the  farther 
distinctions  introduced  into  it  will  be  distinctions  of  the  ob- 
ject of  consciousness  only,  and  not  of  an  absolute  existence 
apart  from  consciousness." 

We  interrupt  our  account  of  Mr.  Hodgson's  theory  to 
remark  briefly  on  the  above  quotations.  That  he  shonld  ob- 
ject to  such  points  of  view  as  posit  or  imply  an  absolnte  is 
easily  comprehensible,  when  we  consider  his  own,  which  is  of 
a  nature  to  lead  him  to  deride  and  deny  the  notion  of  an  abso- 
lute. But  what  shall  we  say  of  his  argument  7  He  is  unwill- 
ing that  we  should  unify  the  sum  of  things  in  a  single  catego- 
ry. Why  7  Because  such  a  category  as  "  unexplained,  uncon- 
nected" would  be  "  meaningless."  But  does  that  lack  expla- 
nation or  meaning,  in  like  rank  to  which  there  stands  nothing 
else  7  If  there  were  only  one  *  plum  in  the  world,  it  might 
indeed  be  a  delicious  rarity,  but  would  not  lack  explana- 
tion and  connection,  i.  e.  a  rationale,  so  long  as  it  contained 
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«  0weet  and  juicy  pulp  and  a  seed,  and  while  there  existed 
tnen  with  nnperverted  palates  for  the  pulp,  and  sense  to  plant 
the  seed.  "  No  indeed/'  Mr.  Hodgson  would  reply,  **  not  while 
^he  sensitive  and  perceptive  subject  is  present ;  and  in  like 
manner  existence  is  not  inexplicable,  while  correlated  to  con« 
^cioosness."  We  willingly  admit  that  the  last  analysis  of  the 
sum  of  things,  including  consciousness,  must,  likely  enough,  be 
expressed  in  a  dusdity,  as  of  thought  and  force — the  former 
•dominating  the  latter.  But  these  terms  are  equally  objective, 
distinct  from  each  other  and  separate  from  human  conscious- 
ness. Of  Mr*  H's  correlatives,  the  subjective  and  objective 
^aspects  of  phenomena,  the  one  is  individual  consciousness,  and 
the  two  are  substantially  identical.  We  hesitate  not  fur- 
i;her  to  affirm  as  absolute  the  union  of  thought  and  force — ^not 
i^heir  parity  or  commensurability — ^in  the  synthesis  of  exist-  j 
•ence.  We  believe  all  sound  rational  activity  to  be  driven  to 
this  result.  Mr.  H.,  on  the  contrary,  pretends  to  avoid  this 
-atepi  though  in  fact  we  know  not  what  he  means  by  the  term 
phenomena,  unless  it  be  a  single  category  to  express  the  whole 
of  consciousness  and  the  universe.  To  use  the  term  phenom- 
•ena,  instead  of  existence,  is  to  employ  an  exactly  equivalent 
aynonym,  unless  it  be  desired  to  contest  the  reality  of  every 
thing  testified  in  consciousness,  in  which  case  we  leave  him  to 
the  enjoyment  of  his  doubts.  We  know  Mr.  H.  pretends  that 
phenomena  mean  more  than  existence,  but  we  shall  soon  see 
how  little  that  more  is.  Bat  were  even  this  pretension  valid,  it 
^ivould  still  hold  good,  that  our  author's  own  practice  illustrates 
the  view,  that  philosophy  must  start  from  and  end  in  a  single 
term,  whether  that  term  expresses  something  supposed  or  real. 
For  our  part,  we  do  not  think  it  necessary  to  inquire  over- 
scmpulously  into  the  history  of  one  coming  to  the  possession. 
of  intellectual  property,  more  than  in  the  case  of  material 
^oods,  if  so  be  we  are  sure  that  no  violence  has  been  done  to 
truth  and  honesty.  That  we  come  to  knowledge  by  the  nar- 
row way  of  personal  consciousness,  does  not  impair  our  sure 
posseseion  of  it  when  once  acquired,  nor  its  absolute  and  invio- 
lable value  in  certain  of  its  branches.  If  I  have  journeyed  from 
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Boston  to  New  York,  the  question  as  to  the  line  by  which  I 
traveled  is  .wholly  impertinent  with  reference  to  the  fact  of 
my  being  in  New  York.  We  do  not,  like  Mr.  Hodgson,  make 
onr  own  consciousness,  in  so  far  as  indiyidual  and  fallible,  the 
mistress  of  truth.  We  strive  rather  that  it  should  do  obei- 
sauce  to  the  supremacy  of  truth  revealed  by  its  own  rational 
splendor  in  its  immutable  character. 

We  return  to  our  example  of  the  single  plum,  and  add,  that 
of  the  '^  single  category  of  existence,'^  it  is  indeed  true  that  it 
stands  alone  to  express  the  totality  of  things,  and  that  from 
the  nature  of  the  case  there  can  ber  only  one  such  category.. 
It  lacks  not  however  for  explanation  and  meaning  in  its  own 
contents,  and  it  is  sufficiently  determinate  and  positive  to  sub- 
sist without  connection  with  any  thing  else  of  like  rank. 
As  an  ultimate  fact  it  is  quite  as  intelligible  in  its  unity  as 
when  regarded  as  a  shield  with  double  face  ;  and  as  we  have 
seen,  it  does  not  seem  that  our  author  has  himself  been  able 
to  overcome  the  impulse,  toward  unification  which  he  con- 
demns in  others.  He  has  only  given  his  unity  a  name  signifi-^ 
cant  of  the  doubtful  actuality  of  its  contents.  His  chosen  and 
exclusive  process  of  analysis  demanded  a  unit  to  be  analyzed*. 
The  objections  raised  to  the  distinctions  he  rejects  lie  equally 
against  his  own.  Besides,  the  progress  of  the  discussion  leads 
him  by  degrees  completely  to  swamp  his  subjective  aspect — 
one  term  of  his  distinction — in  the  objective — consciousness 
being  made  what  it  manifestly  is,  a  mode  of  existence — as- 
much  as  merely  animal  or  vegetable  life.  This  at  last  brings 
him  to  define  the  "  subject,"  in  the  only  way  by  which  an  ab- 
solute correlative  for  existence  could  possibly  be  constituted,. 
What  this  subject  is,  we  shall  state  more  fully  further  on.  It 
is  however  related  to  existence  as  potentiality  to  actuality,  or 
as  nonentity  to  entity.  As  potentiality  it  is  only  the  material 
conditions  of  consciousness  wUhoul  time  for  their  development 
into  an  actual  product.  This  subject,  to  be  entitled  to  th6 
least  regard,  ought  to  have  some  share  in  being.  Bo  far  as  it 
Uf  it  is  a  part  of  existence,  not  a  second  term  by  which  to 
xmriddle  it ;  so  fSeur  as  it  is  hot,  why,  it  is  not,  and  "  there's  thd^ 
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eAd  on't/'  If  such  an  airy  nothiDg  and  mere  name,  can  aerre 
any  cne  in  the  philosophical  investigation  of  the  gr«at  problem 
of  existence,  we  shall  be  glad  to  know  it. 

We  proceed  with  onr  account  of  Mr.  Hodgson's  analysis. 
As  before  stated,  by  consciotisness  and  existence,  he  denom- 
inates two  aspects  o^  the  same  thing,  viz :  phenomena,  either 
of  those  terms  being  used  convertibly  with  the  latter.  Chocs* 
ing  the  subjective  name  for  phenomena,  consciousness — the 
subjective  aspect  again  of  phenomena  as  consciousness,  is  the^ 
"  empirical  Ego  ;"  the  objective  is  the  world  of  things.  Any 
state  of  consciousness  as  subjective,  is  feeling,  as  objective,, 
quality.  Every  state  of  consciousness,  further,  with  its  double 
face  of  feeling  ^nd  quality,  has  two  elements — a  material  and 
a  formal.  The  former  is  some  feeling,  either  through  one  of 
"  the  five  special  senses  which  have  defined  organs,"  or  one  of 
those  "feelings  which  have  as  yet  no  specially  defined  or- 
gans ;"  or,  lastly,  of  those  "  feelings  which  arise  only  in  redin- 
tegration of  feelings  of  the  first  two  classes.*'  The  latter,  the 
formal  element,  is  time  alone,  or  time  and  space  together.  Th» 
material  element  may  have  one  of  a  million  difierent  hues ;. 
the  formal  is  confined  to  the  definite  quantities  named  above*. 
The  two  elements  are  inseparable.  ^  No  feeling  without  tim& 
and  space  (one  or  both),  no  time  or  space  without  feeling.. 
Time  and  space  are  therefore  universal,  and  hence  necessary 
elements  of  consciousness.  They  lie  at  the  root  of  all  other 
necessity  and  universality.  The  infinity  of  time  and  space- 
gives  character  to  all  other  infinity.  Time  and  space  as  the- 
— ^rmal  element  of  consciousness,  are  the  beginning  of  "  all 
•  philosophy."  They  are  this  because  they  furnish  the  nearest, 
approximation  to  a  strictly  necessary  datum  c 

The  infinity  of  time  and  space  consists  in  their  inexhausti* 
bility.  The  apprehension  of  this  inexhaustibility  is  explained 
by  a  distinction  between  voluntary  and  involuntary  processes 
in  consciousness.  Attempting  to  consider  time  and'  space  as 
wholes,  we  necessarily  fix  upon  them  a  limits  but  that  limit, 
once  set,  is  involuntarily  and  instantaneously  passedyj  the^ 
mind  discovers  a  more  beyond.    Further,  ^  no  question  carb 
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arise  about  the  origin  of  time  and  space,  becauae  tbe  Botion  of 
origin  is  derived  from  the  notion  of  time,  and  can  be 
conceived  to  exist  only  within  time/'  The  deduction 
and  description  of  time  and  space  scarcely  involve  any 
thing  new  to  students  of  the  subject.  The  expression "  for- 
mal element "  will  remind  them  of  the  opinion  of  Kant.  Mr. 
Hodgson's  theory  is  so  much  worse  than  that  of  the  great 
German  philosopher,  as  it  makes  time  and  space  the  indispeD* 
sable  forms  of  all  consciousness,  while  the  latter  confined  them : 
to  the  province  of  sciences  whose  conceptions  are  constrned ' 
a  priori  in  the  mind,  that  is,  the  mathematical  sciences— coa-{ 
ceptions  in  the  most  general  sense  of  the  term ;  and  the  doo* 
trine  about  them  was  relegated  to  metaphysic  proper,  to  the 
region  of  pure  reason,  where  judgments  were  rendered,  which, 
tiiOQgh  in  Kant's  opinion  far  short  of  absolute,  were  yet  quite 
independent  of  time  and  space. 

We  have  mentioned  above  that  the  '*empiricalego,"iBiQibe 
theory  now  considered,  an  aspect  of  consciousness — ^the  sab- 
jective— '^  the  correlate  of  all  existence."  That  certainly  is  no 
proper  Ego,  and  our  author  has  another,  the  logical,  which  is 
called  the  proper  '' subject."  The  empirical  Ego,  as  defined, 
and  consciousness,  as  a  function  of  the  body,  are  no  real  L 
They  belong  to  the  world  of  existence,  as  distinct  from  the 
real,  individual,  self-identical,  immaterial  subject,  which  habit* 
ually,  and  of  course  consciously,  relates  the  whole  world  to  it* 
self,  and  regards  the  world  as  the  plenum  of  existence  except 
itself,  though  never  dreaming  of  denying  its  own  existence. 
This  is  not  the  "subject"  of  Mr.  Hodgson.  In  his  eyes  it  may 
not  belong  to  the  realm  of  existence — hence  may  not  be  con- 
scions.  It  can,  therefore,  only  be  logical — of  <  the  nature  of 
products  of  the  mind,  wholly  wanting  in  actuality.  It  is  de* 
fined,  p.  189,  "  indeterminate  feeling  in  incomplete  momenta 
of  time."  By  this  is  meant  the  physiological  conditions  of 
eensation  without  time  for  their  actualization — the  "  material 
element "  above  defined,  which,  separated  from  the  formal,  L  e., 
from  time  and  space,  has  no  reality — ^is  but  a  potentiality. 
This  is  the  second  term  by  which  Mr.  Hodgson  would  expUin 
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existence— that  category  otherwise  ^  uiioonnected''  and  "  mean* 
inglese/' 

Such  is  the  alphabet  of  Mr*  Hodgson's  theory — a  theory 
cons titn ting,  if  the  expression  may  be  suffered  to  pass,  a  sort 
of  extreme  physiological  subjectivism.  JEn  resume,  conscious- 
ness and  existence  have  been  made  different  aspects  of  an  iden* 
tical  subject^  phenonema.  Then  the  material  conditions  of  con- v 
scionsness  are  regarded  as  those  of  all  existence — but  a  mater- 
nal factor,  sterile  until  fructified  by  the  formal  generative 
element  of  time  and  space.  Consciousness  is  analyzed.  Every 
state  of  it  is  found  to  contain  a  feeling.  This  feeling  is  its 
substantial  content,  and  is  some  sort  of  sensation.  Moreover, 
every  sensation  is  found  to  be  conditioned  on  the  existence  of 
time  alone,  or  of  time  and  space  together.  Sensation  is  vari- 
able, time  and  space  alone  are  necessary  and  universal.  Other 
elements  than  those  Aaraed,  consciousness  has  not.  Existence 
is  only  another  name  for  consciousness. 

The  guarantee  of  this  theory  is  the  "  individual  conscious- 
ness" of  the  author.  He  has  given  his  testimony,  we  doifj^t 
not  honestly,  on  fundamental  problems  in  philosophy.  He 
lays  no  claim  to  infallibility.  He  has  merely  coDtributed  his 
witness  to  the  elucidation  of  a  part  of  science  which  he  regards 
as  not  yet  fixed,  and  which  must  be  decided  according  to  the 
general  consciousness  of  the  refiective  portion  of  the  race. 
For  one,  we  think  he  has  egregiously  erred,  by  persistently 
^'tagarding  consciousness  in  its  physical  dependencies,  to  the 
exclusion  of  its  more  important  rational  contents.  This  latter 
element  seems  to  us  so  clearly  unrelated  to  any  of  the  sensible 
conditions  of  life,  as  to  be  only  an  associate  of  such  life,  not  at 
all  identical  with  it.  If  Mr.  Hodgson's  analysis  were  as  com- 
plete as  he  desires  and  believes  it  to  be,  all  phenomena,  rational 
or  sensible,  could  be  explained  upon  it.  But  no  phenomena 
of  rationality  have  been  found  in  the  supposed  exhaustive 
analysts  of  consciousness — and  as  that  is  the  only  source  of 
faiowledge  and  existence,  it  only  remains  to  show  for  what 
sensible  phenomena,  facts  of  rationality  have  been  mistaken. 
ThiS|  however,  will  remain  impossible  until  it  can  be  shown 
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that  quaKty  and  quantity  are  not  two  categories,  bot  one,  and 
that  two  objects  may  be  absolutely  identical.  When  this 
shall  have  been  done,  the  prediction  of  Mr.  Hodgson's  exordiuDi 
will  have  been  realized,  and  '^  what  is  called  mind,  and  what 
are  called  existences,  and  that  which  Kant  calls  der  transoenr 
denttde  Gegenstand,  will  have  melted  into  phenomena,  out 
of  which  they  indeed  originally  grew."  p.  59.    Then  will 


(( 


Men  have  loBt  their  reason. 
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8.  What  18  now  the  fruit  of  the  preceding  doctrine  ?  Mostly- 
negative,  one  would  say,  though  what  he  destroys  with  one  hand^ 
our  author  pretends  to  build  up  again  with  the  other — with 
what  result,  one  may  judge  from  the  wretched  debris  of  con- 
sciousness he  uses  for  material.  Does  one  imagine  that 
activity  implies  agency?  But  sensation  in  time  and 
space,  discloses  to  Mr.  H.  nothing  of  the  kind — it  reveals  only 
the  objective,  irrational,  ultimate  facts  of  internal  anatomy ; 
hence,  "  the  term  causation  is  best  restricted  to  express  rela-  V^ 
tions  between  objects  in  time  as  preceding  and  succeeding.^'  p^ 
494.  Does  the  intricate  and  mysterious  process  of  thought 
suggest  an  immaterial  subject  adequate  to  account  for  itt 
All  is  resolved  into  spontaneous  and  voluntary  processes  of 
consciousness,  by  which  sensitive  perceptions  are  combined  or 
separated  according  to  a  law  of  "  interest ";  that  is,  according 
to  the  feeling  of  pleasure  to  be  secured  or  pain  to  be  avoided. 
Has  not,  however,  a  point  been  yielded  in  speaking  of 'Volnn* 
tary  processes,"  which  might  upset  the  whole  theory  ?  No ; 
for  **  volition  is  the  sense  of  effort  fixed  to  an  object  with 
pleasure  or  pain,"  and  ''  the  sense  of  effort  may  be  included  in 
all  cases  of  spontaneous  redintegration."  But  are  not  the  laws- 
of  thought  absolutely  imperative — the  laws  of  identity,  contra^ 
diction,  and  excluded  middle— do  they  not  bind  the  logical 
process  to  certain  forms  with  a  necessity  non-derivable  Arom 
any  observed  universality  7  The  analysis  of  consciousness 
warrants  no  belief  of  the  sort.  Feeling  in  time  and  space 
contains  nothing  nearer  to  necessity  than  the  universality  of 
the  latter  or  formal  factors,  and  ibis  universality  is  the  bitaia 
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and  sole  guaraaty  of  the  validity  of  the  laws  above  named. 
Indeed,  "  they  are^  in  their  ultimate  nature  prjptical  rather 
than  theoretical  laws,  inasmuch  as  they  emerge,  as  logical 
principles,  only  in  a  voluntary  process  of  consciousness,  as  part 
and  parcel  of  every  instance  of  reasoning,  and  thus  are  laws 
of  volition,  that  is,  are  postulates  rather  than  simply  laws."  p. 
359.  The  logical  laws  are  "  laws  of  intuition.  The  intuitional 
principles,  the  cognitions  of  time  and  space,  are  forms  both  of 
intuition,  or  perception  in  all  its  branches,  and  of  reasoniug." 
"  There  is  besides  no  place  left  for  a  faculty  such  as  that 
which  Kant  calls  the  Reason. '^  "There  is  no  such  faculty  of  i. 
reason  commanding  us  to  assume  an  unconditioned."  p.  495. 
Intuition,  that  is,  consciousness  as  defined  and  analyzed,  is  the 
whole  source,  of  truth. 

In  sections  20  and  21  of  his  book,  Mr*  Hodgson  argues  sue- 
eessively  against  '*  theories  of  a  soul,"  which  posit  an  imma- 
terial substance,"  and  "theories  of  an  ego,"  which  assume  an 
"  immaterial  activity."  (By  the  way,  how  would  a  material 
activity  be  defined  ?)  In  section  22  he  expresses  his  adhe- 
ffion  to  the  ''  physiological  theory,"  which  refers  all  phenomena 

.  usually  ascribed  to  the  soul,  or  Ego,  to  the  nervous  center  in 
the  brain.  This  is  consistent,  for  consciousness  under  this 
analysis,  and  received  as  the  complete  measure  of  existence, 
affirms  nothing  more.    The  best  arguments  of  his  opponents 

'  he  sets  aside  by  his  empirical  doctrine  of  causation,  of  which 

,  lie  says  again,  in  redarguing  the  theory  of  a  soul :  "  dl  that  can 

yA>e  said  of  the  cansation  of  one  phenomenon  by  another,  is, — 

after  A,  B."  p.  157.    Perscmality  is  a  product  of  association  / 

and  habit.    "  In  the  brain,  ar^  stored  up  impressions,  qualities, 

or  modes  of  operation,  the  causes  of  memory,  which  are  com- 

.  mimicated  to  and  then  preserved  by  every  fresh  particle  of 
matter  which  is  taken  up  into  the  brain  "  etc.    See  p.  161. 

"Animnlft,  Tagnla,  blandnla^ 
Hospes  oomesqae  ooiporiK 
QoAe  nimc  ftbibis  in  looa, 
Pallidula,  rigida,  medol^  " t 

,    ^  What  shall  a  man  give  in  exchange  for  his  soul  ?"    Leav* 
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ing  out  the  religions  relations  of  etemitj,  the  loss  of  the  bohI 
evacnates  all  noble  hnman  sentiment  of  meaning,  and  hence 
annihilates  it.  Who  does  not  remember  how  Diogenes  Laertins, 
in  a  fit  of  vehement  and  honorable  indignation  at  the  brutality 
of  the  tjrant  by  whose  orders  Zeno,  the  Eleatic  philosopher^ 
was  ponnded  to  death  in  a  mortar,  apostrophises  the  latter 
in  verse,  and,  after  recounting  the  mode  of  his  death,  exclaims : 

•*  Ti  Tovro  Xiyca ;  <T(Spux  yap^  ovx^  ^i  <Te. " 

"  Why  do  I  say  this  ?  For  'twas  thy  body,  bnt  not  thyself," 
that  they  maltreated.  That  heathen  historian  of  philosopby 
had  not  been  favored  with  the  light  which  shines  from  the 
pages  of  this  apparently  Christian  philosopher.  For  however 
much  the  whole  previous  development  of  his  theory  may  haye 
led  the  reader  to  anticipate  quite  the  reverse,  Mr.  Hodgson 
sugar-coats  it,  at  the  end,  by  a  development  of  the  logical 
idea  of  God — an  optimistic  but  brief  discussion  of  the  prob- 
lem of  evjl,  and  a  tribute  of  admiration  to  Christianity.  As* 
to  the  idea  of  God,  take  the  following : 

Ideas  "belong  to  the  kingdom  of  possible  existences,  but 
not  all  possible  existences  are  ideas.  Those  only  are  ideas 
which  are  possible  as  infinite ;  .  .  •  which  are  assumed  as 
existing  in  infinite  time  and  space,  and  not  in  those  portions 
of  time  and  space  which  are  within  our  ken."  "  Infinite 
motion,  infinite  power,  infinite  knowledge,  infinite  happiness^ 
infinite  pain,  infinite  virtue,  the  perfect  globe,  the  perfect 
circle,  and  so  on,  are  ideas.  These  all  depend  on  the  two 
modes  of  the  infinite,  time  and  space,"  pp.  565,  566.  **  When 
[the  ideas  of  the  good,  power  and  truth]  are  considered  as 
united  in  one  subject,  as  modes  of  its  consciousness,  they  form 
an  ideal  person,  and  this  ideal  person  is  God,"  p.  574.  ^  God 
is  the  object  of  the  religions  consciousness,  and  man  is  by  his 
nature  religious,"  p.  585.  "  Religion  is  a  personal  matter,  an  ^ 
emotion  of  a  person  toward  a  person,"  p.  686. 

In  regard  to  the  above,  we  remark,  (1)  that  while  it  is  indeed 
true  that  there  is  a  religious  consciousness,  that  "  man  is  by 
his  nature  religious,"  and  that  religion  ^  is  an  emotion  of  a 
person  towards  a  person,"  these  iacts  are  not  in  harmony  with 
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Ifr.  Hodgson's  analysis,  and  are  only  illusions  and  not  facts,  if 
that  analysis  is  ezhanstiye.  The  religious  consciousness  is 
inseparable  from  the  personal,  and  the  same  method  which 
reduces  the  latter  to  organic,  material  sensation  in  time  and 
space  does  by  the  same  act  quite  as  much  for  the  former. 

"  Religion  is  an  emotion,"  and  an  emotion  is,  according  to 
Hr.  H.,  like  eyery  other  conscious  state,  the  product  of  feeling  [ 
through  one  or  more  of  the  bodily  senses,  and  time  and  space. 
Love,  the  emotion  preeminently  religious,  is,  by  such  anatomy, 
evaporated ;  at  the  most,  it  can  be  only  an  animal  instinct ; 
and  how  &r  is  it  from  loviug  the  Lord  our  God  with  all  the 
heart,  mind  and  soul  I 

Religion  is  also  an  emotion  "  of  a  person  towards  a  person." 
Of  what  person  7  In  Mr.  H's.  dissolving  view  of  conscious- 
ness, the  sentiment  of  human  personality  has  melted  into 
functional  products  of  consciousness  regarded  in  its  material 
aspect,  bound  together  by  association,  habit  and  hereditary 
transmission  of  habits.  And  towards  what  person?  Has 
any  one  dreamed,  how  could  even  Mr.  Hodgson  dream,  through 
tiie  whole  progress  of  his  analysis,  of  evolving  any  other  per- 
sonality than  that  of  the  phenomenally  human— out  of  the 
weak  residutim  of  consciousness  which  he  makes  the  measure 
of  all  existence  ?  If  such  an  evolution  were  possible,  what 
sort  of  a  God  would  that  be,  the  only  authentication  of  whose 
existence  was  organic  physiological  action,  i.  e.  feeling  in  time 
and  space  ?  In  short,  Mr.  H's  analysis  denies  and  excludea 
the  genuine  religious  consciousness,  and  if  it  did  not,  it  would 
still  be  impossible  for  him  really  to  justify  the  idea  of  Ck>d| 
except  on  a  doctrine  of  causation  which  he  rejects.  He  has 
been  guilty  of  that  for  which  he  expressly  reproaches  Ontolo* 
giats,  the  **  transformation  of  abstractions  into  complete  objects 
or  complete  existences."  This  is  creditable  to  his  heart,  and 
bears  witness  to  the  power  of  necessary  principles  in  those 
who  formally  deny  them.  But  the  true  God  has  no  scientific  / 
place  in  his  system. 

(2)  The  infinity  with  which  Mr.  Hodgson  invests  his  .God,  is 
Inoonceivable  and  absurd.    The  qualities  united  and  objeoti- 
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£odin  the  ideal  Supreme  Being  are  goodness,  power  and  tmtli. 
7he  infinity  of  these  qualities  constitutes  the  infinity  of  the 

.Bubjeot  to  whom  they  are  attributed*  But. this  infinity, ss 
analyzed  by  Mr.  Hodgson,  is  no  infinity.    He  expressly  states 

\  that  it  depends  on  the  infinity  of  time  and  space.    Now  time 

ynd  space  are  quantities ;  goodness,  power  and  truth  are 
qualities,  of  which  the  second  only  is  capable  of  the  most 
remote  quantitative  oomparison,  or  measurement.  It  is  plaia 
that  the  quantitative  inexhaustibility  of  time  and  space,  bears 
no  more  pertinent  relation  to  the  qualitative  perfection  of 
goodness  and  truth,  than  a  minute  or  a  square  inch  bears  to 
those  qualities  in  their  most  imperfect  human  exemplification. 
.Goodness  and  truth  have  no  other  connection  with  time  and 
space  than  this,  that  they  are  qualities  recognized,  and  in 
incomplete  measure  possessed,  by  those  whose  bodily  exist- 
tence  is  in  time  and  space. 

The  infinite  qualities,  therefore,  which  our  author  unites  in 
his  Qod,  in  bis  conception  of  their  infinity,  really  repugn  all 
conceivability.    They  therefore  constitute  no  idea  of  Ood  nor 

.  of  any  thing  else. 

(8)  Even  if  there  were  place  for  God  in  Mr.  Hodgson's 
theory,  and  if  his  notion  of  God  was  not  defective  in  the 
manner  indicated  above,  it  would  still  fail  of  meeting  the 
demand  of  sound  religious  philosophy,  on  account  of  hia 
denial  of  an  absolute.    That  this  denial  robs  God  of  a  fimda* 

/  mental  constitutive  attribute,  we  have  here  no  occasion  to 
show.  We  shall  trespass  on  our  space,  only  sufficiently  to 
remark  briefly  on  our  author's  objection  to  the  doctrine  in 
question. 

It  is  alleged,  against  the  postulation  of  an  absolute  and  the 
ascription  of  existence  to  it,  that  this  course  labors  "  under 
the  fallacy  of  obscurum  fper  obaeuriusJ*  Is  it  not  possible 
that  Mr.  H.  misunderstands  here  those  whom  he  combats? 
Those  who  call  existence  a  mode  of  the  absolute,  do  not  nec- 
essarily  ''add  to  the  phenomena  of  existence  another  imagined 
phenomenon  which  needs  to  bo  explained.''  They  ratl^^i' 
J  find  existence  to  be  the  absohite,  allnnelusive  category,  cover- 
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MMil^^  lAklb  de)^iidft  <m  il    Hikteg  e^diMteifrttM  hmmU  pT 
1^  aMolttte,  is  tlheireft)t«  no  new  erattHSoii  of  »  seisoiid  oxiik- 
nmoo,b«ti^  staieiMirtoftbMwitl^ibeoatogoi^df  eJtwiM 
^t  which  Ubis  g^inrifia  torn  is,  with  pi^e^ittinoiit  jproprietjr,  pred-  f 
loikteA*  Tbe^  abtfdote  is  sot  a  snpoivadcHtiTe  existieiice,  inteit-  V 
<id  to  enplafu  existenoev     It  is  ratiier  flomekking  wUch  ozistB  ; 
and  is  Imown  to  exist,  sot  merely  through  the  oatogorical  fiwrt  j 
^  eacistOMei  bat  sIbo  on  other  snd  deounTe  gnwnds.    It  ia  / 
iMs  fliot  in  oxistenoe,  most  siqpre&iely  demanded  and  oa^Mi-j 
tloated  hrf  dor  rational  natare)  leaving  aside  objeotitre  prdofc.  { 

thvm  mnidi  for  the  God  of  Mr.  Hodgson.  We  Woold  oom- 
tten4l  t9  him  the  remark  of  M.  Utki^  in  a  recent  article  in  the 
B^roe  defl  Denx  Hondes,  defending  the  poatrre  philosophy  of 
Ai^nsle  Oomte  against  the  criticisms  of  John  Stoart  Mill. 
Be  ohs^Tes  that  it  is  impossible  to  serve  two  masters,  the 
Missive  and  4ih»  absolote.  This  is  in  so  &r  trae,  that  if  the 
former  be  made  supreme,  the  latter  is  annihilated ;  if  the 
latter,  the  former  still  exists^  bnt  ts^es  its  natural  positibh  of 
4epend0iice.  Mr.  Hodgson  has  chosen  the  first  aUeiinative 
Ad  eeoniigetl  She  absolute  from  his  synagogne.  One  migbt 
^leveiore  suapeat  that  his  theology  was  intended  as  a  blind  or 
afbait; 

Several  psges  in  "  Time  imd  Space  "  are  dsrvotod  to  a ''  retro- 
apeot  of  metaphysical  philosophy  "  and  ^  othsir  doinains  of  the 
Mason/'  the  object  of  this  examination  being  to  show  how,^ 
lulotioally,  the  advance  of  philosophy  and  aoience  has  been 
accompanied  by  a  snbatitution  of  the  subjective  point  of  view 
Cmt  the  objective.  It  w  because  CHuristianity  ftvorad  this 
wrvohfetiSB  that  it  .rsoeives  his  admiration. 

•  Wa  hav#  laStle  more  to. say  of  the  book.  We  haveman^ 
Stoned  ShsJI  tbo  linlfaor'a  intoUmtaal  tondetm^  is  thai  of  Loelto. 
It  is  also  that  of  modem  English  empiiriciiiDito  It  ^jSers'fvom 
the  more  pronounced  materialism  of  the  Continent,  in  starting 

m  pi^chology,  while  the  latter  sets  out  from  experience  in 
the  positive  sciences,  and  refuses,  in  its  Gomte  and  BUchner^ 

4o  take  human  consciousness  for  more  than  an  insignificaot 
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portion  df  a  xnaterial  r^aloi.  The  piyohoJogiod  poifttaf  vieir 
ifl  less  roflu>yod  ixtm  tho  s|irit|iaUstic,  %Dd  ifl»  in  i(>pM«snce» 
Aore  favoFable  than  the  positivistio,  to  the  nqion  of  respect  lor 
national,  religions  and  soeisl  beliefs  with  the  doctrines  of  eia- 
piricism ;  though,  as  developed  by  such  thinkers^  as  Mr. 
Hodgson,  all  snoh  belie&  are  in  scientifie  rigor  exd^dod-firom 
it»  As  to  the  advanoe  of  Mr«  H.  on  I#ocke,  it  is  in  the*  direo- 
tion  of  more .  decided  sensationalism*  Locke  distingaished 
sensation  and  reflection  as  the  .wprk  of  external  and  internal 
senses  respectively.  Mr.  fiodgspn,  ezparesses  operations  of  the 
mind  in  terms  of  sensation  alone.  Locke  sqggested  that  the 
sool  might  be  material.  Mr.  H.  says  it  is  materiaL  The 
former  argned  the  existence  of  God  from  the  su^po^  noo- 
etemity  of  the  world,  and  by  the  application  of  a  law  of 
cansation,  which  though,  with  Locke,  genetically  empirical, 
was  applied  absolutely;  the  latter  denies  to  this  law  a  tmlj  i 
cansative  application,  and  makes  .Gk>d  a  product  of  hnmaB  I 
sensitive  consciousness. 

Mr.  Ho<%son  has  given  much  space  to  the  refutation  and 
criticism  of  many  distinctions  made  by  Gterma^  philosophers, 
fie  is  far  from  being  deficient  in  dialectical  skill  and  philosophi  Ail 
accomplishment.  His  book  deserves  careful  study  by  those 
who  are  interested  to  know  the  character  of  a  promineat 
tendency  of  modem  thought.  It  will  also  repay  the  perusal 
of  those  who  like,  on  its  own  accoant,  a  vcdume  given  to  the 
studious  elaboration  of  a  theory,  though  from  insufficient  data. 
Of  course  it  contains  much  truth,  but,  aa  we  think,  also  egre* 
giQUS  error. 

U  it  were  only  given  out  for  meti^hysic  on  its  phenomenal  ^ 
side,  and  not  for  a  complete  metaphysiQi  it  might  deserve 
mere  oommendation.    But  sinoe,  and  in  so  £ar  aa,  its  author 
deelares  he  sees  and  has  described  the  whole  truthi  hii  meta^ 
physical  sin  remaineth. 
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A».  m.^ntBMjBUS  AND  BWANT  BAFTIBV. 

Bt  Bxy.  WnuAK  K  Fowbbs,  Lg^uadfiri  H.  T. 

Thb  argnment  for  Infant  Baptism,  drawn  from  its  early 
traces  iti  the  chnrcfa,  is  strennously  contested.  As  the  history 
of  onr  Ohristianity  is  little  more  than  the  details  of  its  contro- 
versies,  it  can  not  be  supposed  that  matters  which,  in  the 
nature  -of  the  case,  occasioned  no  disputes,  would  appear  iii 
its  records.  The  few  incidents  sketched  by  Lnke,  which  are 
called  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  only  carry  the  history  of  Ohris* 
tian  propagandism  to  some  thirty  years  subsequent  to  the 
death  of  our  Lord.  The  change  which  substituted  the  Bucha* 
riist  for  the  Passover,  and  added  the  initiatory  Purification  for 
that  which  washed  away  the  blood  from  the  proselyte,  excited 
DO  controversy ;  since  it  was  the  nature  of  the  Jewish  formal, 
ism  to  be  pleased  with  operose  ceremonies.  And  these  fell 
in  with  the  ideas  of  the  new  converts.  The  great  struggle 
was  with  the  rites  of  sacrifice  and  circumcision  ;  and  the  cau- 
tion with  whieh  the  Apostles  dealt  with  Jewish  prejudices, 
shows  how  gradually  they  were  to  be  overcome.  Says  an 
able  Antipedobaptist  writer :  '*  There  were  many  reasons  ex- 
isting why  the  Jewish  converts  did  not  at  once  forsake  their 
old  ritual.  Under  the  circumstances  this  was  hardly  to  be 
expected.  The  Apostles  themselves  were  full  of  Jewish  preju- 
dices  when  they  began  their  work,  and  it  was  not  without 
xntM^h  instruction  of  Hhe  Holy  Spirit,  added  to  much  study  and 
observation,  that  they  were  able  to  surmount  them ;  could 
their  converts,  without  those  advantages,  be  expected  at  once 
to  rise  above  such  prejudices  V*  . .  . .  **  The  truth  is,  we  are 
not  to  consider  that  the  Jewish  dispensatibn  continued  in  Mi 
foroe  up  to  a  certain  time,  then  suddenly  ceased,  and  the  fitll 
day  of  the  Gospel  dispensation  at  once  succeeded  it.  They 
overlap  each  other  somewhat.'^  i 

Bven  some  eighteen  years  after  the  day  of  Pentecosti 


the  Jvdamert  dedared,  ^'Ezoept  ye  be  oinmmcued  after  the 
maiappr  oiMgt^tj^  /dpvnot  *be  ea^rei|«''  i  Wwam  w$ph  %  dedi- 
lUtioa  OD  the  one  hand,  and  tkat  of  oar  Lord  to  Nioodemiu,(m 
the  other — ^^fixcept  a  man  be  bom  of  water  and  the  Spirit, 
he  can  not  enter  the  kingdom  of  Oed^"  we  need  not  wwiAer 
that  there  waa  ne  qnestion  in  regard  to  infanta.  For,  it  is 
evident  that,  as  curcnnciaion  could  not  be  maintained  as  a 
ia^ng  ordinance,  it  mnat  give  way  to  bi^tism,  which  wm 
deemed  necessary  to  that  end.  The  whole  weight  of  arga- 
ment  was  against  circumcision.  Hence  we  witness  this  so 
freqpiently  in  Justin  Martyr>  TertoUian  and  Oyprian. 

In  these  arguments  against  the  old  burdensome  rite  there 
was  one  consideration  of  especial  importance.  The  laogaage 
of  Patd  to  the  Gdossians  was  received  as  teaching  that  bap- 
tism was  circumcision  f  a  eircumcision  of  fat  nobler  power  and 
efficacy ;  it  washed  away  native  sinsi  and  conveyed  the  Holj 
Ghost  to  the  penitent  souL  This  is  the  "  ciroomcision  without 
hands." 

But  here  we  are  met  with  opposition.  The  evidence  of 
InfiEmt  Baptism  weuld  be  irresistible,  if  this  poipt  were  yielded. 
Hence,  Antipedobi^tists  assert  that  the  refeGence  in  the 
Fathers,  when  they  speak  of  Christian  circumcision,  is,  to  a 
change  in  the  heart  before  baptiam.  But  this  is  a  clear  mi^ 
take^;  for  we  shall  see  that  they  held  b^tism  to  be  necessary 
in  order  to  be  perfected.  Joatin  Martyr  says  to  Trypho,  the 
/ew :  ^*  Ood  thus  commands  yon  to  wash  in  this  la ver»^  and  to 
be  circnmcaaed  with  the  true  circumcision."'  He  had  jost 
eitad  the  words  of  Isaiah :  "  Wash  ye,  make  yon  clean  f  even 
now,  put  away  the  evil  of  your  doings  from  your  sonla."  What 
oan  this  messi,  if  no*  that  he  terms  baptism  the  circiuncision 
ef  Ohriflt  t  He  is  act  engaged  in  any  disciiasion  of  abstract 
pianoiples,  of  mental  or  moral  changes  in  men,  bdt  presses  the 
Jew  with  arguments  snch  aa  he  can  easily  undenitaDd )  sock 
as  pertain  to  rites  and  feremonies.    Thus,  in  ooptinusr 
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Mod,  lie  tefti  Tr^plio  Hiat  his  ^bsptism  of  oittoms*  'vms  ttse^ 
lees  and  bad  no  "  relation  to  tbefoepttem  of  Ufe,'*  tbatt^tf  JM^ 
liadibnAken  the  ^fimnlain  o#  Kring  waters  and  hewed  odt 
broken  dstems,  that  oonld  bold  no  water,^  and  tben  adds,  afe  a 
condmion:  ^'Tonwlioafe  oircnmeided  in  tbe  fleBb,  require 
our  eiroimiciBion.^i  Holding  bis  words  before  ns,  H  is  {mpoe- 
aiUe  net  to  see,  thM  be  is  continnaHy  eontrasting  ba|>ti8m  wilih 
etrcmcinon.  In  another  place,  he  sajs :  "  We  have  not  ro^ 
oei'f^d  that  carnal  circnmcisioni  but  tbe  sprritnal  one,  which 
Bno<dk  and  those  Kke  him  obserred.  And  we  haTe  received  it 
bj  baptinai,"ft  etc.  What  can  be  plainer  than  this  ?  If  this 
otrcoEmcimon  is  bj  baptLsm,  it  wiB  reqnire  some  casuistry  to 
dSafcregmsb^  fai  the  language  and  theology  of  Jnstin,  between 
the  ordtnaace,  and  that  which  it' accomplishes.  He  does  some* 
times,  KiEe  all  writers,  Qse  language  figaratively ;  but  knowing 
his  doctrine,  we  are  at  no  loss  to  interpret  him.  He  calls  the 
idircsBiciaing  of  Israel  a  second  time  with  sharp  stones,  a  figure 
of—*'  that  circumcision  by  which  Jesus  Christ  himself  has  cir- 
cumcised us  from  the  service  of  stones  and  other  idob.^  But 
this  ooald  not  eoDdwie  baptism,  because,  as  we  shall  see,  this 
rite  was  given  for  tbe  ^  forgiveness  of  sins  and  regeneration,^ 
mooordiag  to  his  principles.  And  he  explains  all  this  with 
aufficieBt  clearness.  He  says :  '^And  it  is  declared  by  the 
Prophet  Isaiah,  as  I  have  idready  written,  in  what  way  those 
who  have  sinned,  and  who  repent,  shall  escape  their  sins;  it  is 
•aid  ae  follows:  ^  Wash  ye,  make  you  clean,"  etc.  On  complete 
ing  tbia  quotation,  he  proceeds  to  state  the  reasons  received 
froin  the  Apostles  lor  this  baptismal  washing ;  but,  as  we  shaH 
advert  to  this  passage  again,  it  need  not  be  oited  in  this  place. 
Now,  compare  this  language  with  the  following :  "  And  tbe 
comrnaiidment  ef  circumcision,  by  which  you  were  stricUy 
oommaaded  to  circumcise  your  children  on  tbe  eighth  day, 
was  a  type  of  that  true  circumcision  by  which  we  have  been 
carcuBcised  from  sin  and  error,  through  him  who  rose  from 
the  dead  on  the  first  day  dftibie  week,  Jesus  Ohrist  our  Lord.^  ^ 
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Ifa  aball  lee  that  it  is  bsptuHH,  wUoh  p,rm  rwiiMon  of  «», 
that-  it  bere  odled  oizemncisum. 

« But  Dr.  Gale  would  evado  th«  force  of  this  oFidoaoo:  bs 
ujB :  ^  What  is  more  evident  than  that  he  does  not  aay,  bap- 
tuua  18  the  Christaan  circomoiaioa,  but  only  that  OhristiaiM  le* 
ceive  the  spiritual  circmncUion,  whatever  it  is,  by  baptism/'^ 
If  we  receive  the  spiritual  ciroumcision  hy  ioplisfii,  does  not 
Christ  spiritually  circumcise  us  iu  that  rite  7  How  far  is  Uus, 
therefore,  from  saying  that  baptism  is  spiritual  circamcisioii  ? 
But  ^y  could  not  Br.  Gale  see  so  plain  a  thing  ?  The  answer 
is,  that  he,  like  all  Antipedobaptists,  would  try  the  Fathen 
by  hi$  oton  view9;  ignoring  the  doctrines  which  gave  rise  to 
their  language,  entirely.  Hear  him  in  this  oase.  He*  says : 
'^  Bemission  of  sins  is  by  baptism,  but  how  absurd  it  would  be, 
therefore,  to  say,  remission  of  sins  is  nothing  else  but  baptism." 
Indeed,  how  could  it  be  but  absurd,  to  one  who  holds  that  bap- 
tism is  '*  plunging  the  flesh  into  water  7"^  Such  was  not  the 
doctrine  of  Justin,  nor  any  of  the  fathers.  With  them,  bap- 
tism was  the  new  birth  taught  in  John  iii,  5. 

In  the  light  of  what  has  been  said,  we  can  see  what  IreDSOS 
means  when  he  says :  Secundum  camem  oircumcisio  circom- 
cisionem  pradfigurabat  spiritalem.^  "The  circumcision  ia  the 
flesh  prefigured  the  spiritual  circumcision.''  And  we  might 
say  the  same  of  TertuUian  as  has  been  said  of  Justin  Martyr ; 
we  can  not  mistake  his  meaning,  if  we  compare  his  own  words. 
In  his  book  against  the  Jews,  he  frequently  speaks  of  the  old 
and  the  new  circumcision,  in  refuting  their  doctrine,  that  cir- 
cumcision waa  necessary  to  salvation.  Thus:  Sioot  ergo  oir- 
cumcisio carnalis,  quad  temporalis  erat,  tributa  est  in  signnm 
populo  contumaci,  its  spiritalis  data  est  iu  salutem  populo 
obaudienti,  etc.  ''As therefore  the  carnal  circumcision,  which 
was  temporal,  was  bestowed  as  a  sign  to  a  contumacioas 
people,  80  the  spiritual  one  was  given  for  salvation  to  an 
obedient  people.''^    Now,  as  Tertullian  shows,  beyond  all  con- 

_  «  
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tmrnnytHmt  iriHk  Uurbtiitim.  wm  vieomuary  to  MlmtuMi» 
hoiw  oould  the  ^new  eirciiflicinoii "  exolade  it 7  But  his  laa^ 
9Uig»  fisplaiu  Mb  yiamu.  At  the  end  of  thia  same  ch^pter^ 
kefleys;'^Btideo  11001  qui  Bonpopnlne  dei  retro,  ftoti  sum* 
OS  populvB  ejus  eooipieDdo  novam  legem  supra  diotam  et 
moYaei  flurcmucispoimn  aute  pri&dictam.''  "And  thezeibre  we^ 
who  ipere  formerly  not  the  people  of  (Jod,  have  been  made 
fais  people  by  receiiipg  the  new  law  above  spoken  of,  and  the 
new  dromncision  before  predicted."  But  observe  |  although 
hj  foUowii^  him,  his  meaning  becomes  ^^parent,  yet  there  is 
JiD  pointed  and  positive  assertion,  that  he  considered  baptism 
to  be  the  "new,''  the  "spiritual  circnmcisioD.''  Thus,  near 
the  doee  of  the  sixth  chapter,  he  calls  Christ  "the  Furifi^  of 
tlie  new  circumoision/'i  That  is,  Christ  is  the  Remitter  of 
^siiM  in  baptism,  for  He  is  the  Baptizer,  not  man.  This  thought 
is  eiyrssaed  frequently  in  Tertellian.  He  has  the  same  idea 
4M  that  of  Origen,  where  that  Father  is  speaking  <^  "  baptism 
as  being  performed  in  connection  with  the  renewing  of  the 
iSpirit,  which,  as  it  is  from  God,  even  now  moves  upon  the 
water." ^  He  considers  the  waters  as  the  "seat  of  Gkxl's 
•Spirit "  and  more  grateful  to  Him  than  the  other  elements.^ 

Again,  before  leaving  this  part  of  his  subject  he  speaks  of  the 
^irit  of  Ood|  which,  "  in  the  b^inning,  was  borne  above  the 
waters,"  and  affirms  that  He  "  will  still  abide  upon  the  waters 
^ae  the  Baptiser."^ 

We  see,  therefore,  that  this  Father's  principles  would  not 
-only  permit  him  to  term  Christ  a  Baptizer — ^but  the  "  Puri* 
fier  of  the  new  circumcision  "  while  he  has  reference  entirely 
to  the  rite.    For  Christ  is  the  Baptizer  and  not  man. 

It  can  not  be  supposed,  that  Cyprian,  the  accomplished 
Bishop  of  Carthage,  some  thirty  years  subsequent  to  Tertul- 


SOrigML  T.  yi,  17,  m  giyen—Obiist  Bensw,  1864,  p.  161. 
SHabes  homo  imprimis  etatem  yenerari  aqoomm,  quod  dirini  spiritus 
gntior  soUioet  ceteris  tano  elementis.    De  Bapt.  3. 


4  ]>a  Spiritam,  qui  ab  initio  raperreotabatar  saper  aqnea,  intiotortm.    Da^ 
Jtept.4.   Othws  read:  intiaotos  r«ft»matiinim;  but  this  is  not  sosau'sst 


[ 

^^    Thft  qneitioM tiifltcov agftateii%  kftkiieir n^iUmg^^ 

said  nafar  tot  h»Te  paaind  «.<if7  withcpt  rwdiiig  bdm* ;  laliift 
wnting&f  the  e^fiifenoe  ^  pkoDi  ika/t  bapliam.  mf  eateanie^  as 
tlM  oiccQfliaiBionaf  the .  OhriitiMi  diannnafliion  ^  flBuitaMl  jflix^ 
cMwibioD.'^  Xha  College  of  eixiy-tix  BiAha|^  la  fha  'Mriooi' 
I»0Ftiifie9  of  iirica,  BeasA  a  latter  by  the  pea  of.  Ojpnan  ia  a. 
biabop  nviiQ  had  inqoiced  aboai  the  f^  at  whkix  AmtythbooL 
ohild  ehould  be  baptiwd ;  being  ia  doubt  whether  it  vaa  Tir* 
tnaUyoleaai  be£»re  the  eighth  day.  This  I^tteci  faim  ibm^ 
cjiwiirrviiiiinee  of  the  ooatroFeny  conoeroiog  io&iit  haptisniy. 
haa  beeome  fiunona,  and  aabject  to  maoh  auarapreeo»tai*ion> 
But  in  regard  to  the  point  uovr  under  diieiiision«  it  ia  aonriwo 
and  fl«tia£Bbptory.  It  shows  the  ¥iew4  ftad  hugttay^  of  tb» 
OhriatiADa  of  that  age.  The  Kahopa  deoided,  that  then  need 
1)a  00  delay  iu  baptizing  the  infiuit,  that  the  gsaoe  to  ba 
thereby  oon¥eyed  abonld  not  be  impaddd, "  nor  should  the 
S^riiual  Oircumciiion  be  impeded  by  the  carnal /circumcision/^ 
[nee  tgnntalem  circmioiaionem  impadiri  oamali  oirctuaoisiono 
debere.]  That  ia,  no  law  delaying  the  ancient  circamciaion,. 
abonld  operate  so  as  to  deprive  children  yoaog^r  than 
that  age»  of  the  grace  of  baptism.  This  is  tbn  third  time  the^ 
phrafo  '* spiritual  circumcision^  is  mentioned  in  this  lAori. 
letter ;  one  of  which  speaks  expressly  of  this  oirenmoision  aa- 
oDBuag  in  th^  stead  of  the  old  one  prefiguripg  it«  Bat  tbia  is. 
net  all.  FirmiUanns,  whose  letter  to  Cyprian  is  pnhlished 
among  those  of  that  Bishop,  was  a  distingnisbed  writer  and 
controversialist  of  the  Eastern  or  Greek  chnr^h*  Now,  in  thia^ 
letter  ha  is  discnssing  the  subjeot  of  baptism  by  her^licB : — 
ntrom  camale  ait  eomm  baptisma  an  ^iritale~'^  whethfif 
their  bs^tism  ware  carnal  or  spiritiml "  •  •  • .  Sin  aatem  spirit 
tale  est,  qao  modo  apad  illos  esse  baptisma  spiritale  pot^^ 
apnd  quos  spiritns  aanctas  non  est.    ''  But  if  it  be  spiritiial» 

1  The  GhzMlaiui  held  such  notionB  as  late  as  the  age  of  the  Sixth  book  of 
"  Apotiolio  OdnetitaiKoiDa    Those  who  sneer  at  the  igaotaat  Ifiioeii  RMinph 
iMUk^eapwSQi 


nwirwA  witiii^bd  tf?t[^^bQw  bs^Ciin  MMii^'MtoM^  lAb jfribMi 
tlM9»t9iioflbiy4g»pMirtH»    H«n  tb»*M|iVBd  rite  M  krtoiidMl». 
an*  j4i  il  i»  Mitoa  ^'«p^itiuil  ba^m,''  bwidBt  ik^OMUim 
Hmk-maMf  tiott  fi»rfco^  «MctMbatioa  took  plftos  in  tte  leesp- 
tkm of tbd vito,  ivhW' the  adnk^ws a  trae peaitBDt    Bo  tftki 
writofiia  tilk  I^irtte  (toa  Tiii)  bol«h|  with  T^rtuUkn,  that  Khe* 
iMfMamfd  JoimtMuiMtvpiritaBltbwailAsitdldttakgiralfae- 
BfiritA     Tbm  cMicilaMbQ  is  ^inavoiiabl^  i  the  eittevtial  fitia 
betef  4E)aUed  ^^^pwHual  ba^Memj"  it  ie  wMi  equal  prcpaiei^ 
oaied  **9pMkui  dreuvkddMj'    The  aoateneaa  of  Dr.  OarBoa 
8«ir  thn;  aad  he  therefero  aekoowleclges,  that  Juatia  Martyr 
^  aotneliiiieB  alao  speaka  of  ciroomeiiion  as  baptifim.^3  . 

Sheold  we  deaoeod  to  the  t»Mia  of  XjMtaDtiasi  aad  Grager^r 
NaBhtazaa^  other  e^deaces  might  be  axldticed.  Dr.  <ikde  ottea 
the  Ibraier,  [De  Yerit.  8apieat.  ir,  17]  to  prore  that  the  ^imco* 
d^mmMm^  ia  (tf  the  heart,  and  muet  therefwe  be  diflerent 
from  bapiism;  whioh,  we  are  to  eupposey  ia  but  a  oamci  ordi* 
naaee  I  But  this  wviold  proloag  oor  discoMion,  already  faU 
of  evtdeace  whioh  oaght  to  be  satisfaotory. 

We  may,  therefore,  through  the  foregoing  induotion  of  footB,. 
ahopwkig  the  early  manner  of  Ohristian  thought  and  speeeh 
ia  feferenoe  to  baptiam,  and  its  relations  to  cn'oomoision,  p^- 
ceiito  an  adequate  reaaon  why  ao  controyeray  arose  in  th» 
Apostolio  church  in  respect  to  baptising  iitiGBmts,  if,  indeed^ 
8«gh  waa  the  practice.  The  Ohristians  did  not  belioTe,  ttat 
droanioiaioa  was  neecfssary  to  salvation,  though*  there  must 
have  been  a  Tery  early  belief  that  baptism  was ;  since  the 
&«t  writings  of  uninspired  men  hold  the  words  of  the  Lord 
to  NicodemuB  as  positiTely  requiring  it. 

Vrom  the  date  of  the  last  inspired  writers,  if  we  eoccept. 
John,  about  A.  D.  td,  to  thai  of  Justin  Martyr,  the  first  to* 
give  aa  intelligrible  account  concerning  baptism,  A.  D.  146, 
there  ar^  some  seventf^four  years.  The  death  of  John  i& 
pbeed  at  about,  A.  D.  101.  There  were  six  Fathers  who« 
wrote  between  forty,  and  one  hundred  and  fifty-eight  yeara 

iCTprisa,  I!pia.7S^  II.  SDntsIL  De  Btpi  la  SOmmo,  p.  8S1«. 


Bvhwfiiaiil  to  ^the  dMA  liC  tk»  B^rolitei  Jartin  Mv^ 
akMit  hirr«  kBeat  oDteMfocaEj  witb  Irinmit  mnm  tnrentj-eiglit 
yasn,  kt  MtiFe  Okrutiaa  lifii :  being  f^ut  to  deaths  A.  D.  IMt 
sdM  thirty-four  yaars  before  tke  death  dT  the  letter,  Al  I)» 
202.  IreDAvs  must  ebo  have  been  cotemporarywith  Olement 
of  Alexan^ia,  the  learned  predeoeeaor  of  Origen,  in  the  sohool 
at  th«t  odeboated  city,  iome  ten  years;  and  TertaUiaa,  oea- 
Terted  to  Ohriatianity  A«  D.  196,  hiMl  not  gone  over  to 
Montanism,  when  Ireaaans  died,  and  he  lived  till  some  eight- 
QMi  yeaflTB  afterward,  until  A.  D*  220.  Glement^  oonverted  in 
A.  D.  192,  died  the  same  year  with  Tertallian ;  and,  as  Origent 
bom  A.  D.  186,  of  Ohriatian  ancestry,  his  own  fother  being 
mar^,  was  appointed  instructor  of  believers  in  Alexandria, 
when  only  eighteen  years  of  age,  he  must  have  been 
cotemporary  with  the  former,  some  twenty-seven,  and  with 
the  latter,  some  thirty  years  ;  for  it  is  altogethet  likely  that 
Clement  knew  Origeu  before  he  was  converted.  Cyprian 
was  not  converted  till  some  twenty-six  years  after  Olement'e 
death;  yet  he  was  cotemporary  with  Origeu  six  or  eight 
years,  when  he  fell  at  Oarths^e,  A.  D.  258*  Four  years  after, 
Origen  died  at  Tyre,  from  the  e£fects  of  the  same  cruel  hand 
that  destroyed  Cyprian.  The  age  of  Origen  and  Cyprian 
was,  therefore,  that  of  the  author  of  the  first  six  books  of  the 
Apostolic  Constitutions*! 

We  can  thus  survey  the  field  of  our  history,  in  ascertaining 
the  H8U8  loquefidii  in  respect  to  the  term  in  dispute,  contained 
in  the  writings  of  Irenseus.  The  term,  the  meaning  of  which 
is  in  dispute,  is  found  in  the  bboond  of  the  Five  Books  against 
heretics.  All  the  remaining  works  of  this  distinguished  man 
it  is  to  be  regretted,  are  now  lost.  He  was  educated  in  Asia, 
in  the  Greek  church,  and  was,  extensively  known,  having 
been  created  bishop  of  Lyons,  in  France,  A.  D.  170.  Having 
been  a  disciple  of  Poly  carp,  the  companion  of  St.  John,  he 
was,  no  doubt,  well  instructed  in  respect  to  Infant  BapttsoUt 
«nd  the  use  of  terms  relating  to  Baptism  in  general. 

t8«e  Dr.  ChMe'«  «oU»  Christ  Bevtov  1864^  p.  ISl 
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He  IB  speaking  of  Ohrist  in  his  incarnation,  and  tlins  says : 
^  Therefore,  as  he  was  Master,  he  had  also  the  age  of  a  Master* 
Kot  disdaining,  nor  going  a  way  above  hnman  nature ;  nor 
brealcing  in  his  own  person  the  law  which  he  had  set  for  man- 
Innd  :  hid  Band^yxTvg  every  several  age  hy  (he  UkenesB  that  it  has 
P>  Hvfn.  For  he  came  to  save  dtt  persons  hy  Kms^:  ciJH  Isa^^ 
who  by  Him  abb  rbgehebatcp  tthto  ood  :  irifants  and  lUSe  ones^ 
md  cMldren  and  youth  and  dfde/r  persons.  Therefore,  He  went 
tiirongh  the  several  ages :  for  infants  being  made  an  infanti 
eanctifying  infants  :  to  little  ones,  he  was  made  a  little  one, 
sanctifying  those  of  that  age  :  and  also  giving  them  an  example 
of  godliness,  justice  and  dntifnlness;  to  youths  He  was  a 
yx>uth,''i  etc. 

Looking  at  the  doctrine  of  Irenceus  in  respect  to  baptism, 
comparing  that  doctrine  with  the  views  of  the  Fathers  above 
mentioned,  and  the  language  they  used  to  designate  the  rite 
and  its  power,  Pedobaptists  have  not  hesitated  to  believe  and 
maintain,  that  the  author  of  this  passage  was  contemplating 
tbe  "  washing  of  regeneration,"  and  that  in  the  words — *^  bb- 
HASCUNTUB  IN  Deum,"  baptism  is  necessarily  included.  The 
writer  of  the  sixth  book  of  the  Apostolical  Constitutions  thus 
renJers  John,  iii,  5 :  "  For  the  Lord  says,  except  any  one  be 
baptized  of  toater  and  of  the  Spirit,^  he  can  not  enter  the  king- 
dom of  God.'*    Christ's  words  were,  "  bom  of  toater  and  of  the 


1  Sod  omnem  tetatem  saiictifioans  per  illam  qtue  ad  ipsnm  erat  sunilitadinem. 
Omnes  enin  yenit  per  flexnet  ipsuxn  salyare  :  Omnes  inqnam  qni  per  eTUtt  re- 
BaaoOBlaar  in  Denrn :  infantoa,  el  pBexos,  et  JQT«neg,  at  sexiioreB.  irauMU. 
Hsr.  Lib.  ii.  c.  39. 

It  should  be  noted,  that  Dr.  Gale  baa  employed  many  pages  in  an  attenpt 
to  ptore  this  paasage  spnriona.  The  traiialator  who  tamed  IranaBus  into 
I^^tin  was  not  competent  to  tbe  work  ;  and  there  are  a  few  mistakes  as  to 
datest  etc,  of  no  importance  whaterer.  No  one  will  undertake  to  impeach  a 
yortblMg  witnew ;  and  Gale's  fiolnie  makes  strancly  affaiast  ham.  Failing 
in  this,  he  attempts  to  show,  that  the  word  '<  vr^fdis,  may  be  applied  to 
cAdldMn  l«i  ysora  eM.  If  tUsbetnie,  the  Latin  aswettas  the  EngUsh  hu». 
gnage,  is  destitate  of  a  word  to  denote  that  tander  age.  But  the  argument 
Si  onlT  a  qtdbbla  Iienttas  is  not  speakiTzg  of  it^cuds  in  law  kmgvag^  And 
wiat  Piwi^nffi^  has  its  hoginninff  and  enw. 


s  ftoMtuMf  i|  vdatai  xai  itn^svfiato^  eto.  Oap^  1& 
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spiiit;''!  and  tMn  MUl  mfMMig  WiiMl  teMitet  by  being 
"  bor^  &MK|  <|6p9e/'  (mr0Si$r.)    Why,  th«p,  i9oal4  not  Ipiium 

£|at,  M  this  iatorprc^tion  would  make  tha  Father  teacb 
iofaot  baptism,  Antipedebaptista  deny  tbvi  sense,  and  bate 
not  been  very  seni{Hiloas  in  their  argomeots  on  the  smbjsct. 
Seys  Dr.  Bidbard  Fuller :  "  Tfae  whole  plea  fpnoded  w  the 
abo?B  quotation  is  this  :  3aptismal  reg^ration  had  at  this 
time  begun  to  be  reieeived  as  a  tenets  and  when  Irenssas  tiae» 
the  words  'bom  agahi/  (renascmUwr),  he  may  mean  bap^ 
tised.  This  is  the  argmnent ;  bat  it  is  easily  refiited.''^  Ths 
u  ^^^  learned  Dr.  Gale"  was  nnfortunate  in  not  having  tiiit 
wrtt^'«  0eniaS|  for  he  employed  some  forty  octavo  pages  in  aa 
attempted  refntation,  and  then  did  not  sncoeed.  Dr.  Foliar 
plainly  shows  that  he  never  investigated  the  Fathers  for  him- 
self. Dn  Sears  also,  many  years  since,  gave  a  labored  exam- 
ination of  this  passage  to  the  pnblic.  If  all  merely  dogmatic 
assertions  are  deducted  from  his  article,  there  will  be  little  of 
value  left.  He  understands  the  Father  to  mean  by  "  renasemir 
tu/r  in  Deum,"  ''  a  general  recovery  of  man  through  GhrxBt's 
incarnation  and  redemption.''  If  now,  the  atonement  made  to- 
the  Father  Almighty  was  viewed  by  Irenaeus  as  ''  regeiMnA* 
tnjf"  men  "  unto  Ghd"  he  must  have  been  a  long  way  on  the 
road  to  nniversalism,  if  he  had  not  quite  arrived  there.  Are 
men,  then,  by  Christ's  incarnation,  "  reborn  into  Gkid"  so  as  to 
exclude  all  further  means  ?  Then,  Ohrist  was  astonishing 
Nioodemus  to  no  purpose  ;  for  he  there  represents  the  nev 
birth  as  not  qtdte  over  in  aomeoaaea.  The  question  koto  Ghrist 
regenemfes,  as  it  existed  in  the  mind  of  Irenasus,  this  writer 

has  not  Mitirely  '^  settled.'^3 

■  II   I    .1  II.  I...— .^..  ..11— -,i.    1* » I     I  ■      '" 

1  yevrifig  H  v^aroi,  etc.  2I^aller  on  Baptum,  p.  191 

31>r.  FaUw  speaks  of  Dr.  fleam  tinutiugidlyi  "PMf.  BmnhmmAiM 
forever  this  matter  by  aa  elaborate  iaTeBiigatioii  qf  tbe  voiica  of  Innona* 
Hia  ■ettkoMAiy  iMwever,  did  not  laat  move  tban  ten  yiort;  fer  in  M^ 
Dr.  caiafle  took  the  matter  in  hand,  for  a  iwdfiiiwan*— '^fOBeyec"  Dr.  Fi^ 
baa  a  short  method  of  setting  thk  oontroTeray.  Heas^:  <*lBdeed*  tba 
passage  itself  shows  that  Uie  wovda  da  not  safor  to  bi^fiMB ;  iorwhaiaMK 
aense  to  taUc  of  persons  being  'baptized  by  Christ  onto  Qod.  **  p.  IdS.  To 
bebapttedM»orim<oCaN£t,li»^9.pbnse--«al^  ^^Ify^tM, 


'  Ait  Sr*  VMM  Mil  Atfiif  iBto#  mmmIi  MiMM^.di.Wo  Mlpsot 

mIMm»    HIi  nwfcMii»lMiii  }mi4  Mm  te4t»  o6ndaitoft^M 

ImmMb^  metaing  i»  tilis:    '*  Okwi  in  bMMoii^  JMarMta, 

Md  tfiM  iMiBiu%  Ms  iMdiirtorial  #ark,  biMgbt  tb«  hotMa 

fiMilgr  iito  m  mir  liekflMOyViid^r  hilnuMtf,  and  plMed  tliea  Im 

» ooodkion inirtiicli  they  MB  bi»  M^.    b ^ik  Mitteko  10 

the  Sttriodr  of  ftlL    Be  restored  thflM,  or  0«Miied  thew  n^ 

Mew,  i&  Ubu^    ThroBgli  him  tlMy  ei!o  t^ifmmmhi  mito 

Qod ;  ptr  mtm  reiumcuiiitir  in  Dtam  T'    Bat  hofo  it  00  d^ofr 

lioiif  no  egpodtten  of  the  Jjelia  werd  nauwor  in  Ihie  paeiagflL 

He  iM^rae  it  jnst  where  he  fiade  it^  on^  oorerieg  the  grewid 

oter  wiih  words.    Whet  doeeiTfs^Mrato  jmm  >    Dom'  it  meM 

^'SMiV—teputinesdlMlfeeMditfon?    OhtfitietheA^ 

BMevetor  of  mankind^  hut  IreMMis,  we  thtnki  bettered  thet 

He  sosoali>l]lbcld  it  by  bepiisin..  Dr.  Ohne  does  not  etiM^Mt 

te  disouM  this  fomi  by  a  -stody  of  petristao  xumgf^    We  do 

mot  disoomr  na^  thing  Hke  Bach  en  effort  in  wh«t  h^has 

doee« 

NoWf  wlthotti  nndtfrstaodSng  the  dobtvine  of  IrdBSMs  re- 

speotiag  the  wiime  of  befliBi^  we  caniio0  gpttk  at  hie  meSMBg 

here.    Does  any  one  suppose,  that  in  the  view  of  Irenlsils, 

^ngoniraiim  teii»  fifed''  ocmld  be  perfacl  without  hapten, 

when,  he  express^  sagrs,  thai  ''  regeiieratiM  is  thrwgh  Imp- 

^MR,"  fiDr  Qhrbt  gave  it  to  tiie  bUad  men  thM?!    A^  oar 

eiaitfc  MmMlf  oMJeesee :  '^WitkbaplieBihealtoooiated  thede- 

ilisi?e  reoepties  oi  e«r  tme  Ohrieifan  faitit*  and  trsMttmi 

froBs  the  werUListoihe  Ohmdh^  from  estate  of  bondage  to  a 

state  of  redemption,  from  spiiitnal  dMth  to  spiritual  UCb.''^ 

JJthoDgh  this  i^  ft  wdrdy  drewnlocetion,  it  doei  not-hidei  the 

#?idMt  MknowMgmeht^  thet,  with  hM^itsmM^  baptism  ood^- 

ftiredail  th^M  biiwits; 


-«^~4. 


H^nalk  SBsa  onahi  to  kaowv  to  Mo«iT«  Hb  bai^tiaa.  duki  butiMdv 
bacMiM  in  At  bi^ytiiim,  tbe  sabJMt  reoeired  the  Spirit  when  the  bocbr  ynm 
mMhed.  •<ThemeMtt4rrfWs^fa;'^1ke'iay«,  "bomagsiii,  or e^n^etted tmto 
God."  TlMn  we  hare  " nnoonaoioiu  babes*'  "oonyerM^imks  Qodl"  Xhst  la 
teodoonosor  Intait  Rptiam.    Jh.  Ftiller'a  «<reftitatioBL*'^i8  ''easr,"  but  H 


WWi  fl»;OhMii%  JiiHiiiM,!  ky^vUek  h#  wMU^tMiiriito 
^qti''  ''«<iiM,'''we  de«4  ipttd  tat  aiMrwoiAiL  No  mm  tAo 
vndeivtedi  Lttkia  will  ■nke'  suoh  Umdem.  b  icnrdw  Ibr 
tach  BhigluA,  we  thonld  require  jw;  .renali  ««n<J  IteeiBM, 
tkb  trttDiletkm  is  diecerded  bjr  writem  in  hit  own  whool. 
Again  the  aatlior  eees  it  eleo  to  eey :  *  It  k  by  Hii&i  end  not 
by  beptism,  tint  they  ere  here  leid  to  be  renewed,  bom  anew, 
or  re^nerated.^  Bat  does  not  Chriet  work  by  meaae  ?  Ham 
does  he  regenerate  ike  ii^md^  if,  as  Dr.  0  base's  school  ooa* 
tend,  regeneration,  with  IrensBOs,  meant  eoapeniam?  The 
Father's  meaning  is,  Ohrist  regeMtaks  these  yarions  olaspos 
nnder  doe  otrcnmstanees  and  conditions,  by  his  Spirit  in  tte 
ordinanoe  of  baptism.  In  discnssiog  a  snb^ot  like  the  present; 
the  writer  shoald  net  ignore  the  theology  of  those  whose 
words  he  attempts  to  explain.  There  oan  be  Itttie  donbt  that 
Tertallian  and  Irenaras  held  the  same  views  as  to  baptism. 
The  former  says :  ''  Water  first  brought  forth  that  which 
had  life,  so  that  there  might  be  uo  wonder,  if  in  baptism  the 
waters  shonld  be  able  to  give  Kfe.  For  even  the  work  of 
forming  man  himself  was  acoomplidied  by  the  waters  yAsaag 
Aeir  aid.' 

Ebmng  noticed  soffidently,  perhaps,  the  issoe  before  ns, 
we  may  now  more  clearly  sorvey  onr  own  position,  and 
formaUy  proeeed  to  produce  the  testimony  that  has  been 
adduced  in  this  disenssion.  For  deamess,  we  shall 
esamine  the  usage  of  the  other  Fathers  above  meatiODed, 
before  taking  up  passages  of  LrensKis  to  eachibit  his  manner 
of  speaking  in  respect  to  baptism. 

Ottemr.  ''Like  many  of  the  early  Fathers,'^  says  Dr«  Ohase, 
''for  example,  like  dement  his  learned  sskI  ingenioos  predeost* 
sor  in  the  Catechetical  School,  at  Alesandria^-he  "*  (Origen,) 
"  conceived  of  Ohristian  baptism  as  having  a  miraculous  renew- 

1  llakliig  it  read,  "AbiM.. .  .tb<j  en  ses«a«ntodt**  tie. 
S8se2vmp^  BSI^  617.  . 

•Pximtift  nqaor  ouod  TiT«Mi  sdidi1»  n»  mtam  iit  la  btaliaBS^  ti  mnm  vA^ 
BMOtt  norenmt    Kmb  ipdiif  qiioq«e   iMwdsis  Sswtnfi  epof  fOOHitibiis 


«hte>TeflMiiied  iic  hap^stt?  kw*V3d«otthe,''cfiM07")i» 
aapfomdf  iivtattii^^rMaptioii  of  Ihe  Holy  l^riit  pnMUiaiB|r»  or 
ooBWipmoting  thor^ywrnrfton  wMcb  Obmt jugtiiiod ia hii 
MnvMHitioB  with  NioodoaiM,  aooording  to  «U  the  J\ftthoni, 
Dr.  OfaMo  hiBMolf .  qiiolos  aoMral  pUooB  of.  OrigoQ  whiok 
ihow  tliu.  Thus,  ofter  speakiag  of  the  "  waakmg  hf  waitt'^^ 
M  heiQg  a  BjaiM^  of  the  aoal's  purifiostioiii  he  B«yt  it  is  the 
'^aonree  aadfomtain  of  divine  gifts,  on  lusooimtof  the  power 
€{  intocataon  of  the  adorable  Trisxitj"  Ix^  nq^g  the 
cakedraneo  to  their  .datiMi  he  would  have  them  make  a 
wifikf  pip^parmUom  and  come  to  hap^ismf  that  fhey  niigfit  he 
pw^ed  tmh  JBabxxUon"  3  Adults  were  to  ezeroiM  r qmitanoey 
andiQome  to  Ohiiet  for  pardon*  In  baptitm,<  they  were  rtgeth 
mited  and  recei¥ed  the  Holy  Ohost. 

Take  the  following  olear  explanation.  This  Father  is  speah* 
ing  of  iixe  generation  of  death  by  Adam.  It  was  in  two  ways ; 
Jifii^  by  iia  ctm  nature ;  seoond,  by  his  parental,  teoMmg. 
ChriBt,  howeTOTi  has  exactly  paralleled  these.  He  has  sub- 
•titnted  a  regeneration  for  the  generation  of  death— 4md  a 
iBiOwia  for  th^  parentci  teaoking  o£  Adam.  It  was  tfaaa: 
"¥or, sending  forth  his  diseiples  to  this  work,  he  said  not 
neraty, '  Go  baptise  all  nations/  bnt  '  Go  teach  all  natiens,' 
•te.  Knowing  thereforoi  that  eaeh^'  [na^uroi  and  parenkd 
koMngi]  "iain  &nlt|  he  gave  a  remedy  for  each,  that  the 
morlal  generatiefi  might  be  changed  by  the  r^paneration  of 
baptism,  snd  that  the  teaclmig  of  piety  might  exclude  the 
taaahiags  of  impiety;'^  ^    He  had  josibeen  saying,  as  we  have 

lGiupatB«T.18M^p.l8a. 

s  To  Std  rav  vdaroi  Xovrpor,    Origen,  T.  Ti,  17. 

SBom.  xd,  on  Loke.    Ut  TeuiAik  ad  layacmm,  et  laremizii  ia.  Balutem. 

*t,i  ilcQt  generattonl  mibslitiiit  tegeaexMou^  ite  si  docMam  mbttltait 
aBttft  doofeiinaa.  Hkto&s  «aia  ad  hoo  effUM  disoipnlos  aaoa,  am  diiU 
tiBtam,  lie.  bapticate  omnea  gentea ;  aed  ait^  lie,  docete  onmea  gantea,  bap- 
tfaiiitaaaoaniiicmimaI^tEiaefc]?11ii,at8plritaaaaaet^  SoiaiiaigifcoriitraMiqM 
MM  m  ea]pa»  iiliiq«a.xaBM(dnua  dadifti  mmmtio  moHalia  VManaimti^iia  bap* 
timJ  aautataiai,  at  IsgytoistodoetiiMun  qoctrina  piatatta  aiwadaiai  OrigtB» 
iafioiaf^a 


iaMm^yiMm^  ""far  Hw  Loid  Jetw  eM^  ^wtmoih&  dtmlb 

•Mcder  4hMi  AdM&  wootd  gMer^lw  ^nto  dentk,  nlMdmoid  i 
wand  iM«ii!it3i,  wU<4i  be  has  oattad  nol  m  adMh  gttwmtioft 
«  fiy^wafnlfai,  tfafcriit^h  wMch,  doutolkw,  h«  wovldiMUilin 
ifad4  of  thm  fiM  lurtmty ;  ud  m  he  snbttitaied  Ngwecvfcfam 
for  genvntioli,  eo  alao  h^  nbstitetod  eooikwr  teMUbgfer 
fbrnier  teadiiDg/'i  Then  eomes  the  passage  jasi  ifMd. 
Hdrei  we  have  the  whola  dodtriae  of  IremMif  eat  lerU  ky 
Of^r^  im  E'  dwr  ligbt*  Ofariat  "^  eaina  to  rwpcsit  (mundtfd) 
wliat  had  ra^y  been  done."  In  drd'er  to  do  thia,  ^he  iiitff»- 
doeM'  a  jeeoAd  na&vO^  (eeontidam  datnitMeaa)  whioh  bo^' 
(Chriat)  "called  not  eo  mnoh  geoemtioB  aa  ragmnsniim^^ 
t^regatoevstioMni).  The  ragmemlioni  whiah  ia  aoeoaipBiibed 
bf  bapttaoi,  ia  to  miiO¥«  the  generaOanfii  Adam's  mttare ;  l^ 
native  depravity;  the  teaohing  and  doctrines  are  to  remors'fto 
«vii  preoapta  of  this  life.  How  plainly  do  we  aeot  that  ^Dr. 
Obaae  and  Dr.  Sears-  are  uistakanl  They  da  not  intsrpnt 
the  anthropology  of  the  Pathera  at  all.  Dr.  Ohaaa  msa  this 
incbfinita  Aiode  of  apeeek ;  *"  He  (Origen>  had  Mw  most  eiilt- 
•ed  idea  of  the  efficacy  of  baptiatt."  Si  We  aee  the  whole 
eisteiii  of  the  effiiolhcy  adrooKted  by  Or^en.  Whea  tlK^B 
writer  woiild  iniame  the  superstttioiia  imagiilation  an  fawrr  of 
tminarjiol^.  be  doea  not  cbme  one  ^hit  beiiiiid  Orfgeo.  Bb 
aagnss  ""  To  yon  "(Christ  larapfeiiented  aa  aayiqp  to  Blptiste^) 
'^^Ji  hnm^givan  to  hnow  my  wjil^and  to  hope  far  etainai  life 
tbtongh  mjr  death.  Into  mj  demOi  ye  haire  been  baptBS<I« 
Oreafcsd  anew,  ye  hate  been  set  forth  aa  aMve  fitom  the  dead. 
Vram;  the  waters  of  baptisai  y«>  hanre  come  forth  as  citiaasi  of 
aMMM^en  *vO  'aoyourn  awnile  on  earvr.  *  Again  •  *or  «dv 
water  in  which  ,we  are  buried  "  [a  modb  ^f  sp^dch  tio#B6W 
fonpd  in  God's  ^prdij  "  is  a  purifying  elexHent.  Vhm  there  is 
a  iignratiTe  waabUig  away  of  siaa».  a  putting  off  of  the  Mj 
^  Binfhl  propensitii^s,  abd,  as  it  were,  a  d^^pdaiting  of  it  ifi  ^ 

siiiia.p.isa.  SB^yt  Tnwti  fiir  tbe  TbftMfp  aa 


IM^  ittUTMiB  AM  m9ms  immwm  .flB 


$r«v»,from'Wliu^'|fi'Aiti  emltAmir  W0  ocmm  faiik  as  wiir»  intat 
th»  Ami,  to  waUc  in.  Mwnecw  of'  life.''  i  Water,  the  emblMt 
of  a  praw  aad  of  purUy  at  tiie  (MIm  timel    That  will  do« 

Willie  pn  this  eobjeety  #e  may  as  well  notice  tiie  asseriiens 
of  Antit>ed6b<E4^ti6t  •  wiitors  as  to  ^'  baptismdl  regeneration/* 
Ntuie  of  the  early  Fathers  held  to  ''  baptismal  reffemrati^/' m 
the  popish  sense ;  that,  was  an  |dfter*growth.3  It  is^ ''  that 
the  sacraments  of  the  N.  T.''  (baptism,  of  course  .indndad) 
^'  confer  grace  by  them8dve8,/rom  theeffkctt^  ike  work  wrortghtJ^  ^ 
Br.  Ghase-  explains  this  point,  atid  excnlpates  the  Fathais 
preceding  Origen.  "  He  considered  baptism ''  sajs  oar  aatbo#, 
"  as  a  grand  and  blessed  remedy  for  sin .  Sabsequent  Fathers  ** 
— ^mark  the  words — "  thought  so  much  of  the  remedy  as  to 
deem  it  effieacione  even  withont  the  preparation/'^ 

Ctprun.  He  is  in  the  great  controversy  with  Stephen  of 
Bofte  in  regard  to  baptism  of  heretics,  and  says :  '*  For  bap- 
tism is  that  in  which  the  old  man  dies  and  the  new  man  is 
boro,  this  the  Apostle  shows  clearly,  saying :  He  saved  te 
through  the  Washing  of  regeneration."  This  is  in  his  letter 
to  Pompeitrs.S  Again.  "But  if  in  the  laver,  that  is  in  bap- 
tiflm,  is  regeneration,  how  can  heresy  beget  sons  to  God 
thtough  Christ  r' «  And— ^'Although  the  new  birth  of  Christ- 
ians is  in  baptism,  yet  regeneration  and  sanctifieation  of  bap- 
tism remains  wil^  the'  spouse  of  Christ  alone,  wfaioh  is  able 
to  bring  forth  s^iritnally  and  beget  sons  to  Ood;"^ 

In  his  lettef  to  Jnbianus  he  says  that  those  who  come  tb  t1»e 

^B^pt  Tracts  for  the  Times,  p.  21.  " 

SSeelTeander^  Hist  Christ.  Dogm.  voL  ii,  p.  589. 

'Beripiaiiovis  lam  sMromenta  ex  opece  operato  oonfeni  gradam.    Oofta. 
TndSsiayi»,,<»ii.a 

*  Chri8t  EeT,  1854,  p.*  197. 

iMlBt«lpMlbal  b«atas  Aposlolmt  dioeas :  SenraTk  not  per  laTaerom  iiegoMr* 

'Gyp.  Sp.  74,  a— 81  autem  in  layacro  id  est  in  baptismo  est  WgmuM\ 
4«6«>do  I^MMtielMM  Dpo  bMreais  per  OhiMui  |^oM?  , 

^  umii  atpissa  nautna^  uoristiflBiciratn  pk  otmuBi^  sii,  papwiii  aotini 
imddifti  ttftettflddlSe^i^  Mtitt  toonsMi  OMiti  sil,  4ai#9SNM — ^" 
<«t  gaMom  alios  Deo  poisii.   Oyp.^piSfM^*     •  ■.    .._ 
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jAmnb  horn  horetioe  ought  to  be  bc^tieedy "  thai  those  who 
ja«  prepared  by  the  lawfoli  true  and  only  baptism  of  the  holy 
churoh,  by  divine  reffeneniticn  for  the  kingdom  of  Qod,  should 
be  bom  of  both  sacraments,  becaose  it  is  written:  '  Ezoept 
any  one  be  bom  of  water  and  the  Spirit,  he  can  not  enter  the 
kingdom  of  Ood."'i 

Thns  far  the  distinguished  Bishop  of  CarthagOi  who,  if 
any  man,  knew  and  spoke  the  sentiments  and  language  of  his 
age.  But  the  language  of  the  Eastern  or  Greek  church  is  the 
same.  Firmilianns  says :  '*  For  if  the  baptism  of  heretics  can 
be  esteemed  the  regeneration  of  the  second  birth,  then  are 
tho  sebaptized  among  them  to  be  repated,  not  as  heretics,  but 
as  sons  of  Qqd/'^ 

These  extracts  are  abundantly  calculated  to  show  that 
baptism  was  every  where  called  regeneration  in  those  ages  of 
the  church.  We  need  not  dwell  upon  these  instances,  for 
those  who  read  will  be  able  to  draw  correct  conclusions  from 
the  evidence  before  them. 

Tbbtulluit.  The  language  of  this  Father  is  of  a  far  dif- 
ferent character  from  that  employed  by  other  church  writers, 
yet  his  doctrine  stands  out  boldly  and  well  defined.  Speak- 
ing of  the  power  of  water,  under  the  appointment  of  God,  he 
says : — ''  Wherefore  all  waters,  from  the  ancient  privilege  of 
their  origin,  obtain,  after  prayer  to  God,  the  sacrament  of 
sanctification.  For  the  spirit  straightway  cometh  down  from 
heaven  above,  and  is  over  the  waters,  sanotifiying  them  from 
Himself;  and  so  sanctified  thejr  imbibe  the  power  of  sancti- 
tying  "^    After  speaking  of  sins  as  defiling  us  like  dirt,  to  be 

1  Ui  qni  iMitimo  et  yero  atqne  tmico  sanetsB  ecoleBin  baptismo  ad  regniim 
Dei  regenenfione  diTina  pnepanatar,  aaoramento  ntroque  naneauti,  qnia 
•oriptam  asi :  Kisi  quia  ranatna  fdaiii  ex  aqua  ei  ^piiita,  Aoa  poUat  intnra 
in  regnnm  DeL    Gyp.  £p.  73,  21. 

SQsodal  bapllma  heratieorom  habere  poteel  raganeKatioaen  aeyaato 
Mlft^teftiab  Mm  hmelioi,  aed  filii  Dei  oompntaiidi  aont^  qui  apud  iUoa  byll- 
laaiai.  Seeonda  eoin  natlTitaa,  qtue  eat  in  oaptiamo,  fllioa  Del  geneniL  Cyp. 
1^76,14 

sigitnr  omnaa  aqra  de  priatum  ori^daia  pweygatiya  aacgainantiim  aaaaiMp 
maliwils  anaaeqwnihi'f  InTonatn  inn    Bapervanit  anin  atatim  apiiitaa  da  eeaiis 
aSaqjala  iapecaatt  aaaetiflaana  eaa  de  aaiaefe  jpao^  et  its  lanotnioatoi  tto 
titattdi  eemUbut   TertaL  D^  Bapt.  4 
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deaoted  bj  wateri  yet  not  upon  the  ddn,  but  in  the  spirit, 
"for  the  Bpirit  rales,  the  flesh  serres,"  he  says :  "wherefore^ 
the  mters  beiog  in  a  certain  manner  indned  with  power  to 
heal  by  the  intervention  of  the  Angel,  the  spirit  is  washed  in 
the  water  after  a  carnal  manner,  and  the  flesh  cleansed  in  the 
same  after  a  spiritnal  manner."  ^  This  is  an  explanation  of 
the  reasons  why  baptism  was  called  "  spiritnal  baptism ''— - 
^Bpiriiual  resfenerationJ'  "Remembering  this  declaration,  as 
if  not  of  future  question,  let  us  consider  this  foolish,"  (alluding 
to  the  cavils  of  those  who  called  the  idea,  "lavacro  dilui 
mortem" — such,) ''find  impossible  thing,  that  of  being  r»- 
/orm«J  by  water  " — aqua  reformarL^  In  his  book  on  Chastity, 
TertoQian  uses  these  words — Secunda  virginitas  a  secunda 
nativitate,  id  est  a  lavacro— "  the  second  virginity  is  by  a 
second  nativity  (or  birth),  that  is,  by  baptism."  ^  Baptism, 
therefore,  is  called  by  what  it  accomplishes,  the  "«econ(2itr^A/' 
or,  in  other  words,  regeneration.  And  this  doctrine,  as  we 
have  before  said,  is  taken  from  our  Lord's  words  to  Nicode- 
mos.  ''  But  since  "  he  says, "  the  rule  is  laid  down  that  salva* 
tion  cometh  to  none  without  Baptism,  chiefly  from  that 
declaration  of  the  Lord,  who  says,  except  a  man  be  bom  of 
crater,  he  hath  not  life  ;"  etc.^ 

In  regard  to  John's  baptism,  he  argues  that  it  was  not 
"divine"  (divinnm)  in  its  nature ,  but  only  in  the  ^  command*^ 
It  was  of  repentance^  which  is  human ; — ^it  did  not  give  the 
Spirit,  nor  remission  of  sins.  "  But  none  forgives  sins  or 
grants  the  Spirit,  but  Gk>d  only.  Even  the  Lord  himself  said, 
that  the  Spirit  would  not  descend  except  he  first  ascended  to 
the  Father.  What  the  Lord  did  not  as  yet  bestow,  his  serv« 
ant  sorely  would  not  be  able  to  give."  He  then  refers,  in 
proof,  to  Acts  xix :    "  Wherefore"  he  continues,  "  this  was  not 

iSi  q^lnftos  in  a<niis  ootponliter  dihutiir,  •(  earo  in  dadfloi  qUteUitar 
muidaliir.    DoBftpi4b 

S])«Bipt  a.  SDe  Bibort  (test  L 
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aii  heavenly  thing  which  gaVe  hot  fyrth  heavenly  tMng^,"* 
He  closes  this  reasoning  by  referring  to  Matt.  iii,ll  :  It  is 
Christ  who  baptizes  with  the  spmi,  tad  flre,  thus  distiD* 
fished* — "  a  trne  and  steadfast  faith  is  concerned  with  ufcder 
Whereby  it  is  baptised  nnto  salvation,  but  a  pretended  and 
weak  one,  is  baptized  with  Jire  unto  judgment."^  What  is 
this,  but  making  Christ's  rite  of  water  baptism,  that  which 
^ves  the  Spirit?  " Spirtual  baptism"  baptizing  with  the 
SPIRIT?  Tertullian,  therefore,  evidently  confounds  baptism 
^ith  spiritual  birth,  no  further  than  he  so  understands  John 
lii,  5,  as  signifying  the  same.  In  no  particular  does  he  differ 
from  the  other  Fathers  named,  except  in  the  minuteness  of 
his  analysis. 

Olemekt  of  Alexandria.  This  Father  is  confuting  the 
Talentinian  Gnostics,  who  held  such  wild  and  fanciful  notions 
a6  to  God  and  Christ,  and  who  claimed  that  their  baptism 
was  more  exalted  than  the  church  baptism  ;  for  theirs  per- 
fected the  redemption  of  the  recipient,  that  of  the  church  did  not 
Clement  introduces  the  Lord's  baptism  to  confute  them. 
Thus  :  The  proposition  is  :  "  When  we  have  been  regenerated 
Xayayerrr/S^ivtes)  we  then  have  received  the  perfection''.  To 
prove  this,  he  says :  "  As  soon  as  the  Lord  was  baptized,  im- 
mediately there  came  a  voice  from  heaven  declaring  him  to 
be  beloved."  "  Now  let  us  ask  the  wise  men,"  he  says,  "  was 
not  Christ  as  soon  as  he  was  regenerated  perfect  ?  Or  will 
l{hey  be  so  absurd  as  to  say.  He  was  wanting  in  any  thing?" 
l*his  they  could  hot  say ;  hende — "  As  soon  as  he  is  baptized 
by  John  he  is  perfect."  **  He  is  perfected  by  the  baptism 
iHone  and  sanctified  by  the  Holy  Ghost  coming  on  hitn.  There- 
fore—He that  is  once  regenerated  as  the  nan^e  of  that  sa^ra- 
m^nt  is,  and  enlightened,  has  his  state  changed.'-^  Stirely,  we 
nwA  not  hesitate,  after  so  positive  a  itatem^nt    There  can 
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he  iia  40^1  but  t(^  this,  learaed  naipi  eoo^lpyed  thf^  words 
iopiiam  and  regeneraUon  as  syuonjms.  In  what  sense  jGOuId 
this  Father  speak  of  rege^t^rating  €!hrist»  nnles^  it  werB  liie 
reception  .of  some  grace  in  the  ordinAice.  To  take  it  in  tn^ 
Antipedobaplist  sense,  wonld  be  blasphemy* 

Dr.  (xale  has,  however,  attempted  to  gainsay  this  positioi^*. 
ISe  brings  forward  a  passage  where  Clement  is  speaking  in  a^ 
^nrative  manner  of  one  who  is  regenerated  by  turning  from 
evil  ways  and  habits.  It  proves  nothing  to  his  purpose ;  it 
certainly  can  not  disprove  the  positive  evidence  before  us. 
Figurative  usage  can  not  disprove  the  literal. 

Before  the  direct  examination  of  Irenasus  we  shall  briefly 
cite  some  satisfactory  places  from 

JuBTDT  Habttb.  It  is  a  circumstance  worthy  of  notice,  that 
this  Father  does  not  mention  baptism  at  all  in  his  Second 
Apology.  In  the  First,  be  does  not  use  baptize  or  bftptism 
for  the  initiatory  washing.  But  in  his  Dialogue  with  the  JeW| 
Trypho,  these  terms  are  more  generally  employed.  This 
shows,  that  *^  baptism''  was  a  religious,  or  church  tecknict  un- 
derstood  by  the  Jews,  but  not  by  the  Roman  Senate  and  Em* 
peror.  To  have  talked  to  Marcus  Antoninus  of  "  imm^«u>?i," 
would  not  have  been  intelligible,  for  he  would  understand 
such  terms  as  denoting  specific  actions  ;  while  they  only 
denoted  to  the  Jew,  and  the  Christian,  an  initiatory  rite  by 
the  use  of  water,  remitting  sins  and  regenerating. 

Justin,  in  his  First  Apology,  is  informing  the  Emperor  how 
the  Christians  ''  dedicated  themselves  to  God."  After  affirm- 
iDg*their  belief,  and  promising  to  live  according  to  Christian 
rules,  and  having  prayed  for  '' forgiveness  of  past  sins" — 
''Then,"  he  says,  ''we  bring  them  to  a  place  where  there' 
is  water ;  and  after  the  same  manner  of  regeneratUh^ 
(^araxsyyrjiXBoai)  as  we  ourselves  were  regenerated  they  are 
regenerated  ;  for  they  then  make  a  purification  with  watert  in 
the  name/'  etc.    ""  For  Christ  also  said :    "  Except  ye  be  bom 
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again  (regenerated)  ye  shall  not  enter  the  kingdom  of  hea- 
ven."! 

In  the  face  of  snch  evidence,  Dr.  Gale  raises  objections. 
Justin  "joins  it''  (regeneration)  ** pretty  closely  with  their 
being  baptized,  yet  be  does  not  say  baptism  is  regeneration ; 
but  only  intimates  that  they  received  or  completed,  or  con- 
firmed, etc.,  that  regeneration  by  baptism  :  and  as  he  is  speak* 
ing  only  of  adult  persons,  he4nust,  doubtless  mean  some  fur- 
ther regeneration  than  bare  washing.  The  passage,  I  con- 
fess, is  a  little  obscurely  expressed."^  Candor  will  not  hesi- 
tate long  in  deciding  to  whom  this  "obscurity^  belongs. 
Justin  is  very  clear ;  but  Dr.  Gale,  disagreeing  with  him,  and 
not  being  able  to  withstand  the  plain  facts,  the  matter  all  at 
once  becomes  a  "Utile  cbacurdy  expressed.^'  Justin  Martyr 
differs  with  Dr.  Gale,  in  regard  to  the  nature  and  design  of 
baptism  ;  and  it  is  this  that  makes  the  Father  so  "  cbecure." 
It  is  "plunging  the  flesh  into  water''  with  the  one,  but  sandifi' 
cation  with  the  other.  It  was  an  escape  from  sin's  guilt  and 
^urse.  After  citing  Christ's  words,  as  above,  Justin  thus 
shows  this :  "  And  it  is  declared  by  the  prophet  Isaiah,  as  I 
have  already  written,  in  what  way  those  who  have  sinned, 
and  who  repent,  shall  escape  their  sins.  It  is  said  as  follows : 
"  Wash  ye,  make  you  dean,'  "  etc.^  "  This  washing  is  called  (Bm' 
minationJ^  Why  may  it  not  be  called  "  regeneration"  as  well  7 
This  Father  says  of  those  admitted  to  the  Eucharist,  they 
must  be  those  "  who  are  baptized  for  the  forgiveness  of  ana 
and  for  regeneration,''^  Antipedobaptist  writers^  have  sop- 
posed,  that  here,  regeneration  is  a  separate  matter  from  4he 
baptism.  How  does  it  appear?  The  baptism  is  "for"  or 
"unto  BBOBorBBATiOK."  If  ouc  is  baptized  to  be  regenerated, 
is' he  not  regenerated  by  baptism,  and  is  not  the  baptiiing 
the  regenercMng,  in  the  view  of  patristic  theology  7 

Still  another  passage  in  Justin  Martyr  is  cited,  intended  to 

1  Jnatin  Ifiartyr  ApoL  1,  61.  a  WaU,  VdL  HL  p.  482. 
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show,  iliat  bapifam  and  regeneration  «re  ditforeat  thingi,  not- 
witbatanding  his  own  plain  language  in  the  premisea.  He 
eaya :  ^  Ohriat  ia  come  the  head  of  another  people,  who  are 
regenerated  hj  him  bj  means  of  water,  fiaith  and  the  tree'' 
[the  eroBS.]^  They  are  regenerated  by  Ohrisl,  who  does  not 
^*  baptize  bj  water,''  says  Dr.  Gale ;  and  "  what  sense  is  there 
in  the  expression  baptibsed  by  faith  7"^  If  this  '^  regeneration 
by  water"  is  not  baptism,  as  he  says  the  disciples  "  dedicate 
themflelves  to  Gk)d,"  by  such  a  regeneration,  what  can  it  be  t 
Christ  does  not,  in  the  patristic  view,  baptize  by  water,  but 
he  does  baptize  by  the  apirit  accompanying  the  water^  as  ex- 
plained by  Tertollian.  Has  this  not  been  made  clear  7  Bap- 
tism by  faith  is  not  "  pLungin^^  by  faith,  for  it  is  not  sos- 
pected  of  any  snch  attribute*  But  TertuUian  has  *'  baptisma 
TerititiB  ;"3  and, "  prima  audientis  intinctieest;  metus  integer"^ 
— ''an  entire  faith  is  the  first  baptism  of  the  Hearer."  Take 
away  the  "  plungin^^  theory,  and  all  is  easy  to  be  understood. 
Bat  are  we  baptized  by  the  "  cross  7"  Let  Tertullian  answer. 
Speaking  of  Elisha's  raising  the  head  of  the  axe  by  the  branch 
of  wood,  he  says :  "  What  more  clearly  shows  forth  the  sac- 
nment  of  the  cross,  than  that  the  wickedness  of  the  world, 
sank  in  the  abyss  of  sin,  is  HberaJted  in  baptish  ly  his  cross  ?"^ 
So  Justin  Martyr  says  :  *'  Christ  has  freed  us  from  the  heayy 
sins  in  which  we  were  sunk,"  ''  through  his  crucifixion  on  the 
tree,  and  his  sanctifying  us  by  water."^  If  now,  we  hear  Dr. 
Oale's  explanation  of  John,  iii,  6,  we  shall  wonder  how  he 
could  throw  away  so  many  pages  in  sophistries,  that  are 
silenced  in  so  summary  a  manner  by  his  own  acknowledg-- 
ments.  He  says  :  ''  He  does  not  speak  of  two  new  births^ 
one  by  water  and  one  by  the  Spirit,  but  only  ai  one»  which 
was  to  be  of  water  and  the  Spirit  in  conjunction."  And  thi& 
is  precisely  the  patristic  view,  as  we  have  again  and  again 
shown.    It  was  the  Spirit  with  the  water  that  made  the 

^ JnatMar^,  Trjpho,  ISa  SGalein  WaU,  toL  iii,  p.  482. 
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.  to  heretical  b^ptMU  whi^  wflM»  oartHi/,  beif^  niere  water*  Sut 
wa  can  aep  aquallj  ctoar  (he  error  of  the  learoed  writer.  .  Qe 
cbftliDiiai :  **  Xet  thia  bap^tiui^g  ia  water  #  liot  the  rej^^oar* 
atifig  ;  beoatiae  that  other  part,  yiz :  of  the  Spfrit^  ia  at  Ijoaat 
equally  reqwed  to  regeneratioa :  and  therefore  baptism  with 
watiQr  ia  not  r0gene7ation«''  Here,  \ie  ignores  the  doctrine  of 
the  FatherBy  and  shuts  his  eyes  to  all  the  explanajtiona  they 
givei  determining  the  whole  case  &om  his  own  stand-point — 
*^  hE^tism  is  merely  plunging  the  flesh  into  water"  and  can 
not  therefore  be  regeneration  I 

EXAHPLES   FBOV  IBSKiEUS. 

It  would  be  an  argnmeDt  against  ns,  of  no  ordinary  weight,. 
if,  on  examination,  Irenseas  should  be  found  to  distingnish 
between  regeneration"* and  baptism,  in  sach  a  way  as  to  show, 
that  the  former  was  not  accomplished  in  the  latter.  The  con- 
clusion to  which  our  examination  thus  far  has  led  us,  would 
be  somewhat  shaken.  Bat;  it  would  be  indeed  strange  that 
such  a  thing  could  be  true ;  for  well-informed  writers,  both 
beforo  and  after  his  time,  have  testified  very  clearly,  that  to 
be  baptized  was  to  be  regenerated^  and  to  be  regenerated  was 
to  be  baptized.    What  does  Iben^sus  mean  bt  the  wonb 

BENASCOB  7 

Let  us,  therefore,  bring  before  us  the  varioas  passages  that 
occur  in  this  Father,  for  the  purpose  of  a  satisfactory  solution 
of  this  question, 

1.  In  a  passage  where  he  is  speaking  of  the  Yalentinians,  a 
hereti(.'al  sect  among  the  Gnostics,  he  says :  "  This  genera- 
tion of  heretics  has  been  sent  out  by  Satan  for  frustrating,  or 
denying  the  baptism  <f  regeneration  unto  Ood"^  What  is  a 
**  baptism  of  regeneration  unto  God,*'  but  a  regenera,ting  bap- 
tism unto*  God,  or  a  baptism  unto  Gk>d  that  regenerates  ?  We 
have  the  phrase  in  the  N.  T. :  ''  baptized  into  or  wnt^  Ckritt/^ 
To  be  baptized  into  the  name  of  tiie  Father,  is  the  same  as  to 
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(^  f^j  le»9iiqg  ia  tp  (5i^p  ^t  the  m^dificaUea— "|>er  «t*i?*,"  ^ 
h^ffh  ^  1^7  ^  BOfe  tbat  b,e  h^  at  l^i^t  one  more  leaspa  tpri 
lean).  Qhristi^n  baptisjo^  as  understood  by  the  Fathers,,  ub^ 
by  omelves,  is,  where  Christ  is  the  BapUzer^  ito^t  mac.  Hence,, 
when  Dr.  SearSi  who  considers  "  immersed  into  Chriit^^—^  im^ 
nmrstd  into  He  ffoLy  Ohoet,"  elegant  ideas,  as  well  as  goo4 
Ijinglish,  calls  "  baptism  through  Christ  unto  .Gtod"  "  incongro.- 
auBf"  h^  allows  liis  reason  to.  bow  to  his  dogmas.^ 

Z*  The  Talentinians  assumed  to  have  a  Qod  above  the  God 
of  .the  Jeiffs  apd  Christians  :  their  baptism  was  a  far  higher 
baplism  than  that  of  the  Church.    "  Thej  say/'  Jrena^us  tella. 
-Qfl,  '^  that  their  baptism  is  necessary  for  all  true  Gnostics,  that 
Ijhey  may  be  regenerated  unto  that  power  which  is  above  all  j"^ 
i*  e*  above   the   God   of  the    Christians.     These '  heretical 
people  set  ther  haptisnit  which  they  termed  ^^  redemption,^^ 
{dnoXvTpca<ji<\  above  the  baptism  of  the  Church,  both  in  its 
"gower  imd  in  its /orm^.    Their  baptism  was  performed  by 
pouring  a  mixture  of  oil  and  water  on  the  head.    The- bap- 
tism^  of  the  Church,  "  was  of  the  appearing  Jesus  for  the  re- 
mis^ioD  of  sins,  but  the  redemjption  is  of  Christ,  that  came 
upon  him  to  perfection." 

It  is  necessary  to  state  these  facts,  in  order  to  explain  tha 
objection  that  Dr.  Gale  brings  at  thi^  place.  He  says :  "  Now 
this  being  said  of  those  who  deny  baptism,  the  word  regeri" 
eraiion  can  not  mean  baptized  f  and  he  affirms,  that  Irenaaus 
sufficiently  distinguishes  baptism  from  reden^ption,  which  '  is 
necessary  that  they  may  be  regenerated^^  for  it  is  opposed  to 
it."^  What  had  the  blasphemous  distinctions  of  the  Valen- 
tiiilans  to  do  here,  in  this  argument?    Irenaeus  is  plain,  and 

1  See  in  FoUer  on  Bapt  p.  194,  who  ezolaims  :  "  What  nonsense  to  talk 
of  I>eiBons  being  *  baptized  by  Christ  unto  Gk>dl"'  2R9  ideals  that  of 
Chnift^s  ii%q^  a  peiBon  info  loctftfr  tiiito  6M  / 

9  Mi  rpy  vnip  ndyra  Avvafiiv  coder  avayivvi^iiivot, 
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to  the  poJnt  He  is  desoriUng  tiie  beretical  felljr  that,  ia  ftr 
as  it  could,  brought  the  baptism  of  the  church,  which  was 
*'  for  regetieraiUm  unto  Gkx!,''  into  contempt*  But  here  is  anf* 
ficient  to  show  the  weakness  of  the  Antipedobaptist  cause. 

8.  In  another  book  against  heresies,  IrensBUs  has  the  follow- 
ing words:  ''That  unity  which  is  unto  incorruption  oar 
bodies  have  received  through  baptism,  but  our  souls  b  j  the 
Spirit.  Whence  also  both  are  necessary;  since  both  are 
profitable  in  respect  to  the  life  of  God/'^  This  passage  is 
cited  by  Antipedobaptists  to  prove  that  the  waaMng^  and  the 
reception  of  the  Spirit,  are  different.  But  Dr.  Chase  has 
rightly  interpreted  all  this,  when  he  says  of  Trenseus : — "^  He 
contendedf  as  we  have  already  seen,  that  our  bodies  were 
affected  by  the  laver,  but  our  minds  by  the  Spirit,  so  that  both 
were  renewed,  or  regenerated  and  united  to  God.'!*  And 
this  too,  in  the  external  ordinance. 

4.  Irensdus  has  a  passage  very  much  resembling  that  already 
given  from  Origen,  in  respect  to  our  Lord's  sending  out  his  dis- 
ciples to  promulgate  the  Gospel.  Thus :  "And  again,  giving 
unto  his  disciples  the  power  of  rtgmercding  unto  Chd,  he 
said,  Go,"  etc ;  and  after  this  N.  T.  quotation,  he  adds  the 
promise  of  Christ,  thus  :  ''Working  in  them  the  will  of  the 
Father,  and  renewing  them  from  the  old  (nature),  to  the  new 
birth  in  X3hrist."3  Now  what  "power  of  regenerating  unto 
God,"  did  Christ  give  to  his  disciples,  but  the  power  to  haplm 
and  teach  ?  Dr.  Chase,  upon  the  two  foregoing  extracts,  has 
the  following:  "Here  it  seems  too  obvious  to  require  any 
comment,  that  Irenadus  contemplated  the  conversion  of 
persons  whose  minds  should  be  enlightened  by  evangelical 
instruction,  and  influenced  by  the  Holy  Spirit ;  and  who,  by 
being  baptized  should  make  a  suitable  profession  of  their 

1  Cknrpora  enim  nostra  per  laraorom  illam,  qom  est  ad  inoonraptioiiem,  uailaf- 
tem  aocipiemnt ;  a&iixuB  aatem  per  flpintum.    lib.  iii,  1^—17, 2. 

a  Bapt  Tr.  for  the  Tiines,  p.  82. 
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in  noTitatem  OhzistL    Iien»i]fl»  Haeiea,  lib.  iii,  19. 
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IWih.'^l  And  ^Hat  does  that  amount  to,  but  an  attempt  of 
tlieorj  to  warp  testimony  to  its  purpose  T  Tfa^  Father  sayv 
nothing  of  all  this  abont  which  the  critio  expatiates.  Let 
the  reader  look  again  into  the  extract  which  we  have  giren 
from  Origen,  where  he  is  speaking  of  the  Gbspel  oommissioni 
and  all  will  be  dear.  Dr.  Ohase  will  not  give  a  creed  to  the 
Fathers  in  any  snch  way  as  this. 

5.  This  Father  speaks  of  Christ^s  descent  into  Hades,  and 
says :  **  Our  Lord  being  made  the  first  begotten  from  the 
dead,  and  receiving  the  ancient  patriarchs  into  his  bosom, 
regenerated  them  to  the  life  of  Ood": .  •  .  and  a  little  after : 
**He  regenerated  them  into  the  Gospel  of  lifer's  It  is  con- 
tended, that  here  is  an  instance  where  regeneroHon  is  uncon- 
nected with  baptism.    Let  us  seek  an  easy  explanation. 

Are  we  not  aware,  that  the  Fathers  put  a  sense  upon  I  Pet. 
ill,  19,  that  would  justify  the  language  of  Irensaus?  And  he 
himself  says :  ^  That  the  Lord  descended  into  those  regions 
under  the  earth  and  preached  the  Gospel  that  was  about  to 
come."^  Can  we  bring  ourselves  to  believe,  that  Irenseus 
contemplated  a  preached  Gospel  with  baptism  left  out? 
Whoever  does  so,  will  egregiously  err.  The  ancient  patri- 
archs, Abraham,  Isaac  and  Jacob  were  esteemed  by  IrenaBUS 
to  have  died  as  holy  men,  and  regenerated,  in  the  sense  which* 
Antipedobaptists  claim  for  that  word.  What  regenercUumf 
tiien,  did  they  receive,  if  it  was  not  baptism?  Remember 
we  are  interpreting  Irenasus,  not  explaining  ourselves, 

Hermas,  who  most  probably  wrote  very  early,  speaks,  in 
the  Shepherd,  on  this  very  subject.  He  figured  the  church  as 
a  tower  built  on  the  waters — "  because  your  life  ief  saved, 
and  shall  be  saved  by  water."  ^    He  says  of  the  ancients  who 


iBapt  Tr.  Ibr  tlM  TimM,  p.  79. 

sPrimogenitoi  enim  mortaoTom  natos  I>O]nma0,  et  in  sinam  •num  looipi- 
«ii8  pristbios  patres  regenerayit  eoB  in  yitam  Dei. . .  .Hio  iUos  in  erangeliam 
fito  T8g0ne»vit    lib.  lii,  33.  pS.  4.] 

»Lib.iT,  i6.£27,  2.] 

^Qaoniain  Tita  VMrtim  per  aqnam salTafiMta ert et  flet    Lib.  i,  TLdon  8,  c^S* 


%  t^e^  to  i)BoeD^  bf  W4tor»  that  ti^^y  WSi^^  ^^  ^^  ^ ^  7  ^ 
thejr  ooiikl  ooi  otkerwia^  ea|te^  sjiW  tbe  kiiQgdcp  of  Ood»  thaa 
b(7  putting  ojff  th?i  iiiortality  of  ibhe^r  former  ]ifeu  Tho/i 
tberBfbre,  after  they  were  dead,  were,  sealed  wijth  the  9fi/^  of 
th^  80a  of  God,  a^d  so  4nt6;;ed  ipto  ib(^  kiogdom  of  God.''  •  .. 
*' Now  that  seal  is  water"  etc.^  •  •  *  •  For  1;hia  reaaou  the  seal 
was  preached  uato  theai,  aud  th^y  made  use  of  it  that  they 
mln^if  enter  into  the  kiugdopi  of  Otod"^  We  ar^  cowtramed 
to  think  th(d  words  of  Hermas  afford  a  anfficient  explaqaUon ; 
they  ought  to  be  satisfactory*  With  the  noflcriptural  fancies- 
of  these  writers,  of  course,  we  have  nothing,  in  this  discussicm, 
to  do.  We  are  simply  learnii^  what  doctrines  they  held  aa> 
to  the  nature  of  baptism,  and  the  language  which  resulted 
from  such  doctrines.  It  is,  therefore,  entirely  out  of  place, 
and  extremely  unfair,  for  Autip^dobaptists  to  thrust  their  owa 
views  upon  these  Fathers. 

6.  Ireusaus  is  speaking  of  the  blind  man  in  the  Gospel,  and 
says  of  the  Saviour :  "  He  gave  to  him  at  the  sam^  time  his 
formation,  and  that  regeneration  which  is' by  baptism"^  He 
had  a  little  before  called  this  anointing  a  *'  new  formation,^' 
and  the  "  washing  the  eyes  in  the  pool  of  Siloam,"  ''  tbe  wash- 
ing of  regeneration.^'^  Why  this  passage  should  have  been 
quoted  to  show  that  ^^eneraUmt  in  this  Father,  does  not 
"  always"  include  baptism,  passes  comprehension. 

We  might  introduce  other  writers,  as  Bardesanes  Syrus,, 
of  the  same  age  with  Justin  Martyr,  but  it  surely  can  not  be 
necessary.    It  will  suffice  for  us  to  consider,  briefly,  what  Dr. 


1  JoBtin  Martyr  calls  To  fid*ri6fia, . . .  rd  vd(op  ri/i  Zoo^^    Txyph.  14 

SNecesse  est  nt  per  aqnam  habeaat  asoendere,  ut  reqaiesoant :  non  poUaatnt 
enim  alitor  in  regnnm  I>ei  intrare,  qnam  at  deponerant  mortalitatem  piiorii 
vitn.  mi  igitor  defancti  sigillo  filii  Dei  dgnati  ^nn^  et  itntnt^nmt  ill  ra^nnSL 
Dei. . .  .niad  antem  sigillam  aqua  est. . .  .Elt  illis  igitor  predicatnm  est  iUiid 
Bigillam,  et  nsi  stmt  eb,  ut  intrazent  in  regnxmi  DeL    Lib.  iii,  SinuL  i^i  o.  IS. 

ssimnl  et  plasmationem  et  earn  qa»  esl  iier  lavMsnUKi  vmofontifotum 
irestitaenfl  eL    lib.  iy,  15.  [15«  3.] 

;f  LaYaomm  regenerat^osif. 


4mm  hBB  wild  in  tfce  y^ittftwa;  itofl  •liBe  liUs  iilr6ii4ol*d  idii- 

Vtdii  wrttor  ({MtBi  iWM  a  flniltiMiit,^  in  ifbi^h  it  is  said  of 
tiMMe  'keying  the  irnH  of  Ohrist,  that  tiny  are^'cUlibm 
of  Ooi  hf  $pbritu^  regmurdHM."  Of  conrie;  b««  tk«n, 
wosld  the  writer  tfatnk  of  ezioliuliQK  bapti^  from  its 
plaoe  in  this  regenmtUion?  Let  another  passi^  cited 
by  onr  antbbr  esplain*  Irensons  is  s(>eakiDg  ai  Naamaa's 
deandi^  and  says  :  ''  We,  i>eing  leprous  in  sins,  are, 
t>y  the  faoly  water  and  the  calling  upon  the  Lord,  cteansed 
from  the  old  transgression,  as  new-bom  children,  being  spmf 
nciOy  regenerated  according  to  what  onr  Lord  said,  -  Sxce^t 
any  one  be  bom  again/'  eto*^  Upon  this  Dr.  Chase  makes  the 
following  concession  :  '^  It  is  sufficient  to  know,  and  I  do  not 
liesitate  to  admit,  that  Irensras  sometimes  speaks  of  a  regen- 
eration as  being  conneoted  with  baptism.''^  He  does  not  leave 
mnch  to  contend  about,  and  does  not  seem  to  have  transferred 
any  great  ainoont  of  testimony  to  the  Antipedobaptist  side  of 
thb  qnestion.  He  finally  says :  "  Irenssns  himself,  as  we 
have  seen^  does  not  always  oonfonnd  baptism  with  regeniBra- 
tion,  renewal,  restdration,  or  introdnction  to  a  better  state." 
Htf  does  not "  always"  canfonnd  baptism  with  legeneration,  is 
a  kmg  stride  from  the  flippant  statements  of  many  Antipedo- 
baptists,  that  IrensMis  never  means  baptism  by  regeneration. 
Dne  writer^  makes  thifa  statement  as  a  oonclilsion  of  Dr.  Seam : 
1'  B^geneirstion,  standidg  alone  without  any  such  wordsas !  bap- 
iiflltt,'  or  'bath,'  prefixed,  and  governing  it ih  thegenitivei 
wnier  means  baptism  in  Irenans." 

Now  these  conditions  cat  off  the  tw6 .  actaiq>le8  last  oitad 
'kmm  Dr..Chaaa;  yet  whb,  after  reacBng  tfrer  this  disoossion, 
4rittnot:aee  thai  here  is  nkertt  aasertion  to  cMy  out  a  thetxfy, 
'^'*— ^— ^^^'—  ■  ■  *  ■  ' * ■  ■  i ■  J  ■  —- » .- -'  . ■  . . . ..  - ■  ■  .  ■ ,  ■• .  ^ .  i , _ . 

IH^  <pppi<rfbps  a  i&aiiti8mpiU'j^bl|o&^     'B^^  ^borineni^  Mpi  TJr.  ik 

aBij4,Tiactifartli#Tim6i,pu84. ^^ 

'  etbiL\^UL  BiWoUL  bdaliaiw  OataiML) 


ait  mammm  urn  wmm  M^nam.  C^kiiril» 


wtf  fiUect  to  a.g&T«ft  caae;  an  nmawtim  thittdireotiy 
diets  facta  7  What  did  the  YalentiniaDS  mean  bj  thmr  " 
dempUcn  ?''  Waa^it  not  the  aame  to  them  that  ^^  regmaraiioml* 
wai  to  the  Ohnrch  ?  Both  were  rites  perfiMrmed  oa  the  sab* 
jeot,  and  in  which  the  spiritnal  grace  was  neoSy  bestowed,  or 
mgppoted^  to  be  bestowed*  IrencDas  Tery  rarel j,  if  ever,  uses 
this  word,  except  he  is  speaking  of  the  work  of  redemptioo. 
If  snch  places  conid  be  produced,  thej  would  have  been 
forthcoming  ere  this  late  day.  Bat  many  writers,  who  doabt- 
less,  never  saw  the  original  of  what  they  quote,  are  fall  of 
positive  assertions.  Says  Dr.  Fuller  of  Prot  Sears :  **  He 
gave  abundant  citation  from  this  writer"  (Irensdus,)  '*  to  prove 
that  he  never  uses  the  words  '  bom  again'  in  the  sense  here 
pretended/'^  The  confidence  of  writers  who  take  thioga  at 
seoond-Aand  ought  to  be  somewhat  abated.  Dr.  Chase  admits 
that  generally  Iren»us  does  mean  baplm  by  regmeratet  bat 
not  *'  aStways  I" 

What  the  writer  alleges  about  the  context  of  the  passage 
under  discussion,  that  is,  against  our  interpretation,  can  not  be 
maintained.  He  says,  to  support  this  assertion— «"  the  am- 
text  directs  o«ir  attention  to  Ghrisl,  and  what  He  himself 
personally  came  to  do  for  the  human  family.  It  is  by  JBIm^ 
and  not  by  baptism,  that  they  are  said  to  be  renewed,  bom 
anew,  or  regenerated,''  A  tolerable  theologian  would  hardly 
suppose,  that  such  an  objection  would  be  made  by  a  learned 
man.  We  have  several  times  refuted  this  objeciioB,  It  is 
not  man  that  baptizes  in  the  ordinance,  it  is  Ohriat-.  What 
Christ  does.  He  performs  by  his  mioistera.  Doea  Dr.  Gkaae 
need  to  feam  so  aimple  a  lesson  ? 

He  doses,  wiA  assunung  all  that  he  has  granted.  He  aa> 
sorts  that  parallel  passagee  are  against  our  soDae,  and  abund* 
antly  confirm  that  which  he  has  g^ven.  «They  are  before  the 
reader.  Do  they  sustain  the  Antipedobaptist  view?  What 
shall  we  name  such  statementa  ?   Let  the  reader  demde*  13ie 
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logic  of  the  writer's  whole  artiele  maj  be  learnt  by  the  fol- 
tewing :  ^  We  awt  learn  wiiaft  Ireumm  thought  of  baptkm 
firom  passages  where  he  is  qieakiBg  of  it/'  Is  that  the  sabjeet 
of  our  inquiry?  Have  we  not  been  seeking  to  find  whether 
or  not  IreosBos  is  speaking  of  baptism  in  this  paissage?  Are 
ve  to  be  driven  from  its  consideration,  by  an  assomptioa  of 
ihe  very  point  in  debate  7  Do  the  Antipedobaptists  aum  all 
the  proTincee  which  lie  around  baptism,  that  they  assume 
BUefa  aire?  We  apprehend  not.  We  claim  baptism  as  a  com* 
men  property  of  our  blessed  religion.  Some  of  their  own  men 
liaTe  eottceded  the  points  here  in  this  dispute,  among  whom  is 
Mr.  Whiston,  an  able  linguist.  And  yet,  this  writer  still 
caught  at  the  notion,  that  the  infants  might  haye  been  those 
of  ten  year%  I  But  this  is  too  strained,  for  credence.  Did 
Ohrist  sanctify  infants  in  every  stagey  and  yet  not  till  in  the 
ienffi  year?  In  whatever  light  we  view  this  question,  the 
conclusion  seems  forced  upon  us — that  the  settled  usage  of 
IrensBUs  was  like  that  of  the  five  other  Fathers  mentioned  in 
ihe  foregoing  discussion.  He  everywhere  implies  baptism  in 
the  regeneration  he  so  often  names.  And  we  are  compelled 
to  believe  that  it  is  only  by  ignoring  his  doctrine,  learned  from 
JoHh  iii,  5,  that  we  can  mistake  him.  The  phrase,  *'  Baptised 
by  him  unto  Qod,''  is  incongruous  to  us,  because  baptism  doee 
not  include  all^  under  our  theology,  in  our  modes  of  thinking, 
that  it  did  in  his.  Let  us  pass  to  his  age  and  standpoint,  and 
aB  difficulties  wiU  vanfeh.  That  Infant  Bapiism  is  proved 
to  have  existed  in  the  days  of  the  Apostles,  is  oonoeded» 
if  ** rsiKMotrnfor "  ineludea  baptism;  which  we  deem  fully 
proved. 
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iAdt.  ]^.^THB  DITINB  '  NAIiBS  IN   TBB  HBBHBW 

SORIPtUEBiB, 

Bt  Hon.  Eleazab  Lobd,  Piermont,  N.  x. 

<  Teb  Divine  Being  has  reyealed  bimsrif  hj  a  ^tal  varietj 
k>f  Tooal  announoemente,  verbal  appeUitioad,  sigDifici^t  of 
hiB  existenoe,  and  itf  different  aspects  of  his  ehara^ter--the 
-attributes,  perfe<ition8,  purposes,  acts  and  relalionsy  requisite 
to  be  made  kaown  to  maa«  To  know  hinii  is  to  discern  the 
ineaniiig  and  relations  of  the  names  tod  titles  by  whioh  he 
has  described  himself. 

The  name  El,  seems  to  have  been  the  first  that  was  an- 
nounced as  a  Diving  designation — a  simple  aspiration  in  the 
primitive  language,,  denoting  the  Almighty,  the  Omnipvessnt, 
•the  object  of  homage  and  obedienoe.  Next,  we  may  infer  the 
frequent  use  in  the  beginning,  of  the  appellative  Dder 
^Logos,  Word),  designating  personally  the  overt  aetor  in  all 
•finite  and  visible  works  and  manifestations.    John,  L 

These  designations  tnay  have  been  exclusively  in  use  in  the 
beginning,  and  for  ages,  though  not  familiar  when  the  Fenta- 
Aeuoh  was  written.  The  name  £1,  though  not  written  ^nethis 
4Buiipl0  form  in  the  opening  records  of  Genesis,  oeears  aboot 
forty  times  in  the  Pentateuch,  siicty  time!  in  Job,  seventy  in 
the  .PsalD&s,  and  often  elsewhere*  It  is  often  distingiuabed 
and  made  omphalic  by  the  definite  .at tide,  es  The  Sl«  Th^  Je- 
.lidvah  SI,  fitp.,  and  by  each  (|BalifyiQC  words  i#  the  Xort 
Highm ;  the  Ahkughty  SI.;  the  OwrlnttiEig  Mi  th»  SI  JebP' 
vah  that  created  the  heavens,  etc. 

Anciently  this  word  as  a  designation,  signified  an  interposer, 
mediator,  the  omnipresent,  onmiscient^  almighty^  Interpoeert 
etc. — founded  on  or  suggesting  the  universal  presence,  inte^ 
vention,  interposition  of  air,  light,  fire,  the  celestial  fluid  in 
space,  and  between  the  parts  of  all  material  substances. 
This  is  corroborated  by  its  use  as  a  verb,  and  in  cognate  bn- 
linages.  No  term  could  be  so  obviously  appropriate  and  ex- 
pressive  as  this,  on  supposition  that  as  a  name  it  was  to  indi* 
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<cate  Bometiiing  of  the  natare  and  attribntee  of  the  Infinite 
Spirit* 

Between  the  creation  and  the  time  of  Moses,  there  was  an 
interval  of  about  2,500  years,  daring  which  the  El  visibly 
appeared  to,  conversed  with,  and  instructed  particular  individ- 
uals, patriarchs,  heads  of  tribes,  and  families  at  their  isolated 
residences,  and  at  places  consecrated  to  his  worship.  They 
were  constituted  the  leaders  of  public  worship,  the  priests, 
•administrators  of  ordinances,  etc.  On  the  other  hand,  from 
•the  date  of  the  apostasy,  Satan  assuming  to  be  the  god  of  this 
world,  and  seeking  to  establish  a  kingdom,  had  usurped  the 
names  and  prerogatives  of  the  true  God,  perverted  his  reve- 
lations and  counterfeited  the  institutions  and  ordinances  of 
liis  worship.  As  an  adversary  and  rival,  he  appropriated  the 
Divine  designations  to  himself,  and  exacted  the  homage  and 
obedience  of  men.  Apparently  to  suit  the  demands  of  poly« 
theism,  he  adopted  the  plural  form  of  the  primeval  designa- 
tion— ^Elohim — and  brought  it  into  common  use  among  the 
idolaters  of  Egypt ;  whence,  from  long  and  degrading  inter- 
course with  them,  it  became  familiar  and  dominant  with  the 
<shildren  of  Israel.  Accustomed  to  use  that  form  of  the  word, 
as  i  designation  of  the  object  of  worship ;  and,  from  their 
ignorance  and  degeneracy,  not  to  be  easily  weaned  from  it  and 
from  the  associations  connected  with  it,  the  Inspiring  Spirit 
sanctioned  the  use  of  that  form  by  Moses  in  his  retrospective 
book  of  Qenesis,  and  in  his  subsequent  history,  as  a  singular. 
This  is  consistent  with  his  use  subsequently  of  the  primitive 
word  El,  and  with  the  frequent  use  of  that  word  in  Job,  the 
Psalms,  and  elsewhere.  By  ascribing  the  creation  of  all  thinga 
to  Elohim,  and  establishing  the  use  of  that  word  as  a  iingtdarf 
by  ascribing  the  same  work  to  the  same  person  under  the 
name  Jehovah,  and  recording  the  two  designations  separately, 
jointly,  and  interchangeably,  he  did  the  utmost  to  rebuke  the 
pretensions  of  idolatry,  and  to  awaken  and  reclaim  the  Israel* 
ites. 

The  Patriarchs  exercised  the  office  of  prophets  to  instruct| 

of  priests  to  offer  typical  sacrifices,  and  of  kings  to  rule% 
6. 
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Melchisedecky  King  of  Salem,  was  a  priest  of  tbe  MostSgb 
EI.    He  blessed  Abraham  in  tbe  name  of  the  Most  HigbEl, 
possessor  of  beaven  and  earth.    Abraham,  Isaac,  Jacob,  Job, 
Jethro,  officiated  in  like  manner,  built  altars  and  offered  sac- 
rifices.   Up  to  this  time  thev  may  all  have  known  and  wor- 
shiped the  Supreme,  under  this  monosyllabic  name.    But  at 
the  close  of  the  patriarchal  age,  the  priestly  office  was  re- 
stricted to  Aaron  and  his  descendants.     Long  prior  to  that 
period,  the  idolators  had ,  in  different  countries,  their  simnlated, 
counterfeit  priests  of  the  rival  worship.    Potiphera  was  priest 
of  On — ^the  name  of  a  place  corruptly  derived,  like  other 
words  of  different  nations,  from  El,  to  signify  the  Sun,  and  the 
object  of  worship  in  the  Sun,  as  an  Interposer  by  the  radia- 
tion of  light  and  heat.    To  the  same  purpose  the  Greeks 
called  this  place  H-El-iopoIis  ;  the  city  of  the  sun.    A  simi- 
lar appropriation  obtained  in  all  the  ancient  languages.    In 
Chaldee  th^  object  was  signified  by  B-El,  Baal,  BEl zebnb. 
,  To  be  priest  of  On,  was  to  be  priest  of  the  primitive  idolatry 
of  Satan  under  the  designation  of  the  true  God  falsely,  applied 
and  variously  written  Bel,  Bil,  Baal,  Baalim,  and  incorporated 
with  the  names  of  places,  persons  and  things.    He  had  altars, 
priests,  sacrifices,  oracles.    Arrogating  this  primeval  name, 
he  assumed  to  be  god  of  this  world,  and  to  have  the  glorious 
orb  of  day,  the  fotmtain  of  light  and  heat,  causing  a  suppljof 
temporal  blessings, for  his  dwelling-place,  or  shekinah.     When 
material  idols  of  him  were  made,  and  other  objects  deified, 
the  plural  of  B-El,  Baalim,  was  appropriated,  and  Elohim  was 
used  in  place  of  El,  and  applied  to  human  heroes,  magistrates, 
etc.,  as  well  as  to  false  objects  of  worship. 

Referring  to  such  perversion  of  terms  by  the  children  of 
Israel  in  their  apostasy  to  idolatry,  the  Jehovah  says  :  **  They 
have  moved  me  to  jealousy  with  that  which  is  not  El ;  they 
have  provoked  me  to  anger  with  their  vanities."  Deut.  zzxii, 
21.  Whenever  El  and  Elohim  aroused  in  Scripture  as  divine 
designations,  they  refer  alike  to  one  and  the  same  person. 
*'  I  am  the    Jehovah,  thy  Elohe,  thou  shalt  have  no  other 
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Elohim  before  me. ''  Ex.  zx,  2.    ''  Elohim  said  to  Jacob,  I  aaa 
Bl-sbadai."  Oen.  xxxv,  11. 

This  name  El,  primitive  and  cherished  in  the  Hebrew,  was 
transferred  and  largely  prevalent  in  the  Chaldee  and  Arabic 
languages  and  dialects,  modified  and  variously  applied.  Many 
of  the  errors  of  the  early,  and  of  the  later  Israelites,  are 
likely  to  have  arisen  from  the  pagan  substitution  and  applica- 
tion of  the  plural,  Elohim,  to  local  and  rival  deifications :  such 
as  their  notion  that  the  true  object  of  worship,  the  Jehovah, 
was  a  local,  tutelary  god  of  their  nation,  in  rivalship  with  the 
local  deities  of  other  nations,  and  their  various  applications 
of  the  different  names  and  titles,  which  all  designate  one  and 
the  same  person.  Moses  seems  to  rebuke  such  diversity : 
"The  Jehovah  our  Elohe  is  one  Jehovah!' — one  self-existence. 

That  the  names  Jehovah  and  Elohim  were  not  in  use  at 
first  or  among  the  Patriarchs  (though  employed  in  writing  the 
retrospective  history),  and  that  they  knew  him  by  the  name 
El,  is  rendered  probable  by  the  instruction  given  to  Moses 
respecting  the  Divine  names  to  be  announced  to  the  Israelites 
in  Egypt  and  to  Pharoah,  Exod.  vi,  3,  viz  :  "lam  Jehovah — 
I  appeared  unto  Abraham,  unto  Isaac,  and  unto  Jacob,  by  the 
name  El-shadai,  but  by  my  name  Jehovah  was  I  not  known 
unto  them."  Apparently  this  name  with  Elohim  for  El,  was 
now  first  appropriated  and  written  in  the  current  and  in  the 
retrospective  history.  In  the  preceding  period,  places  of 
Btated  manifestation  had  been  consecrated,  altars  erected,  and 
-worship  offered  to  the  EL  When  Ab ram. came  from  TJr  into 
Canaan  to  the  place  of  Sichem,  he  pitched  his  tent  at  Beth-El 
— the  house  of  or  place  consecrated  to  the  El.  Oen.  xii,  8 ;  xiii,  8* 
Jacob  stopped  for  the  night  at  Beth-El,  the  place  where  he 
had  the  vision  of  the  ladder :  the  same  locality  afterward 
known  as  Sichem  or  Sheckem,  and  Shiloh. 

The  Elohim  directed  Jacob  to  go  and  dwell  at  6eth-EI,  and 
to  "  make  there  an  altar  unto  El,  that  appeared  unto  him.'' 
He  obeyed,  "  and  built  there  an  altar,  and  called  the  place  El« 
Beth-El,  because  there  the  Elohim  appeared  unto  him ;  and 
Elohim  said  unto  him,  I  am  El-shadai."    And  after  renewing 
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to  him  the  promises  before  made  to  Abraham  and  Isaac, 
'^Slohim  went  np  from  him,  in  the  place  where  he  talked  with 
him."  Ibid,  xxxv,  1, 13. 

This  locality  was  long  a  station  of  theophanies,  Divine 
revelations,  sacrifice  and  worship.  In  the  war  with  Benjamin, 
the  children  of  Israel  went  up  to  Beth-El,  the  house  of  El, 
and  asked  counsel  of  Elohim.  All  the  people  came  unto  the 
house  of  El,  wept  and  sat  before  the  Jehovah,  etc.  Judges  xx, 
18|  27,  and  xxi,  2, 3  ;  also  Hosea,  xii,  3-5.  Psalm  xc,  2 ;  xix,  1 ; 
zxii,  1. 

The  retributive  visitations  for  the  act  of  Jeroboam,  in  plac- 
ing an  idolatrous  calf  in  Beth-El,  offering  sacrifices  to  it  and 
causing  Israel  to  sin,  are  noted  on  several  occasions.  He  sub- 
stituted the  worship  of  Satan,  represented  by  the  material 
idol,  in  place  of  the  worship  and  service  of  the  omniscient 
El. 

Much  more  might  be  advanced  to  show  that  El  was  the 
primitive  designation.  Its  occurrence  in  the  Ghaldee  and 
other  affiliated  .languages,  and  incorporation  with  the  names 
of  secular  persons  and  places,  might  be  largely  traced.  The 
form  of  the  word  as  a  monosyllable,  would  naturally  precede 
its  derived  forms. 

Some  of  the  foregoing,  and  other  considerations,  might  be 
advanced  in  favor  of  Jah^  as  a  primeval  name  in  conjunction 
with  El. 

The  confusion  of  tongues  and  the  dispersion,  when  nearly 
all  the  race  had  apostatised  to  idolatry,  and  the  resumption 
and  practice  of  their  former  usages,  with  their  dialects  and 
pronunciation  deranged  and  confounded,  naturally  led  to  the 
diversity  of  fornu  and  the  misapplication  of  words  which 
ensued.  But  the  primary  usurpation  of  the  Divine  names 
and  misappropriation  of  them  to  the  false  objects  of  their 
rival  system,  preceded  and  led  to  the  dispersion  itself.  B-El, 
was  worshiped  before  a  temple  was  erected  for  him. 

II  is  greatly  to  be  regretted  that  the  translators  of  the  Bi- 
ble, sympathizing  with  heathen  usage  and  with  the  degrading 
titles  6f  human  distinction  in  sacred  books,  rendered  the  Divine 
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names  of  the  original  text  into  worldly  and  vulgar  tenns,  and 
coDfoanded  them  with  each  other  by  substituting  yemacular 
epithets  of  creatures,  instead  of  literally  transferring  them. 
Their  transfer  would  have  been  natural  aad  easy,  and  as  ob- 
vioQs  as  the  customary  transfer  of  the  names  of  men  and  of 
places.  But  while  they  transfer  the  names  of  men  and  places, 
of  Satan  and  his  idols,  they  enervate  and  obscure  the  inefifable 
names  of  the  Supreme,  Eternal,  Self-existent,  by  substituting 
human  titles  and  epithets  of  quality.  For  Jah  and  Jehovdk^ 
we  have  the  titular  soubriquet  Lord.  For  Adon^  and  Adonaif 
the  same.  For  Adonai  Jehovah^  we  have  Lord  Ood.  El,  Ehhe^ 
Elohim^  are  rendered  God,  an  epithet  derived  from  the  Ice- 
landic godi,  chief  magistrate.  The  translations  into  other 
languages,  Greek,  Latin,  German,  French,  etc.,  are  even  less 
respectable.  In  the  applications  of  these  substitutes  in  the 
translation,  there  are  many  inconsistencies  and*  anomalies :  as 
at  Joshua  xxii,  28,  El,  Elohim,  Jehovah,  is  rendered  the 
Lord  Godjf  gods.  Throughout  Ezekiel',  and  often  in  Isaiah 
and  elsewhere,  for  the  name  Jehovah,  when  preceded  by 
Adonai,  is  substituted  the  word  Ood.  In  ancient  times  the 
prince  of  Tyre,  the  emperors  of  Rome,  and  others,  assumed 
this  name  and  claimed  the  attributes  signified  by  its  use  as  a 
■Divine  designation. 

The  name  Elohim.  This  plural  form  of  the  word  El,  was, 
when  Moses  wrote,  in  common  use  among  idolaters  as  a  desig- 
nation of  the  false  objects  of  their  worship.  Their  polythe- 
istic appropriation  of  it  became  familiar  to  the  children  of 
Israel  in  their  bondage,  and  was  adopted  by  them.  They  de- 
generated, and  to  some  extent  concurred  in  the  Egyptian 
image  worship.  When  Moses  at  Sinai  tarried  on  the  mount, 
they  called  on  Aaron  to  make  them  Elohim  (translated  gods), 
a  representative  image,  an  Egyptian  idol,  to  preside  over  and 
go  before  them.  He  made  the  form  required,  a  molten  calf, 
built  an  altar  before  it,  and  offered  burnt  offerings  thereon* 
And  they  said  :  "  These  be  thy  Elohe  (gods)  0  Israel,  which 
brought  thee  up  out  of  the  land  of  Egypt.''  Exod.  xxxii. 

They  were  inured  to  such  confusion  of  true  and  false  wor- 
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ship,  and  snoh  acconAnodation  and  pervemon  of  terms,  which 
accounts  for  the  use  of  it  bj  Moses  as  denoting  the  same  as 
El,  the  One  Almighty,  in  immediate  and  perpetual  contrast 
^ith  the  usage  of  idolators.  In  our  English  version  the  word 
Elehim,  wherever  it  occurs  as  a  Divine  name,  is  rendered  in 
the  singular  number  ;  but  wherever  it  occurs  as  denoting  folse 
objects  of  worship,  it  is  rendered  a  plural,  gods.  Thepro&ne 
appropriation  of  the  name  to  idols,  was  to  be  corrected,  and 
the  minds  of  the  Israelites  reclaimed,  by  using  it  aa  a  desig- 
nation of  the  one  Creator.  It  was  therefore  conspicuously 
employed  by  Moses  at  the  commencement  of  his  history. 
Throughout  the  first  chapter  of  Genesis  he  designates  the 
Creator  of  the  heavens  and  the  earth  exclusively  by  the 
name  Elohim.  There  is  a  noticeable  progress  in  his  introduc- 
tion of  the  sacred  names,  as  if  to  familiarize  a  new  or  an- 
wonted  application  of  them.  In  chap,  first,  and  the  first 
three  verses  of  chap,  second,  he  uses  only  the  name  Elohim, 
which  occurs  35  iin\es.  From  the  fourth  verse  of  the  secoud 
to  the  end  of  the  third  chap.,  he  employs  the  formula  Jehovah 
Elohim  20  times,  and  Elohim  four  times  ;  in  the  fourth  chap, 
the  name  Jehovah  by  itself  ten  times,  and  Elohim  once ;  chap, 
fifth  and  sixth,  Jehovah  separately,  and  Elohim  also,  but  gen- 
erally with  the  definite  article  prefixed.  The  article,  aa  fre^ 
quently'elsewhere,  is  emphatic,  apparently  making  the  name 
suggestive  of  omnipresence  and  omniscience.  Adonai  is  first 
introduced  at  Gen.  xv,  2. 

It  is  highly  probable  from  the  first  chap,  of  John,  and  from 
its  frequent  occurrence  in  the  Hebrew  Text  and  in  the  Ohal- 
dee  paraphrases,  in  a  personal  sense  and  reference,  that 
Debet ^  Word,  was  from  the  beginning,  in  colloquial  and  fa- 
miliar use  as  a  designation  of  the  Creator,  Bedeemer,  etc :  a 
designation  obviously  arising  from  his  mode  of  exerting  his 
power  of  creation  and  providence  by  vocal  utterances.  There 
was  life  and  power  in  his  Word,  producing  all  overt  and  visi- 
ble effects.  The  same  Divine  Person  is  designated  by  this 
appellative  as  by  the  names  El,  Elohim,  Jehovah,  etc. 

The  names  Elohim  and  Blohe,  occur  in  the  Hebrew  Text 
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mboQt  8,000  timet,  leas  than  half  as  many  times  as  the  name 
Jehofah.  They  are  used  in  the  same  connections  inter- 
changeably with  Jehovah  ;  showing  their  identity  of  rnean^ 
ing  and  reference  as  personal  denominatives.  Wherever  they 
occor  as  Divine  designations,  El,  Elohim  and  Elohe,  are  alike 
oaed  as  a  personal  n&me  in  the  singular  number.  The  singu- 
lar pronouns,  I,  thou,  he,  only,  are  connected  with  them.  He 
appears  visibly,  interposes,  speaks,  is  recognized  and  addressed 
uniformly  as  a  person. 

An  abstract  from  Exod.  iii,  will  illustrate  several  particu- 
lars. "  When  Melak  Jehovah  (the  Jehovah  as  Messenger)  ap- 
peared in  a  flame  of  fire  in  a  bush,  Moses  .turned  aside  to 
bebold.  And  when  Jehovah  saw  that  he  turned  aside,  Elo- 
hiiA  called  to  him  out  of  the  midst  of  the  bush,  and  said  to 
him,  I  am  the  Elohe  of  thy  fathers.  And  Moses  was  afraid 
to  look  upon  the  Elohim.  And  the  Jehovah  said,  I  have  seen 
the  affliction  of  my  people,  and  I  am  come  down  to  deliver 
them.  And  Moses  said  unto  the  Elohim,  Behold,  when  I  come 
unto  the  children  of  Israel,"  and  shall  say  unto  them.  The 
Elohe  of  your  fathers  hath  sent  me  unto  you,  and  they  shall 
say  to  me,  what  is  his  name  ?  what  shall  I  say  unto  them  7 
And  Elohim  said  unto  Moses,  I  ah  that  I  am  (the  Exis^ng, 
Sternal,  Almighty).  And  he  said.  Thus  shalt  thou  say  unto 
the  children  of  Israel,  I  am  hath  sent  me  unto  you  ;  and  thus 
shalt  thou  say.  The  Jehovah  Elohe  of  your  fathers  hath  sent* 
me  unto  yon." 

Elohim  as  the  name  of  one  person,  and  of  the  same  person 
as  the  names  with  which  it  is  interchanged,  is  discriminate 
and  dear.  The  use  of  the  article  in  some  instances  implies, 
as  elseiwhere,  a  more  special  reference  to  his  nature,  or  to  his 
attributes  of  omnipresence  or  omniscience.  The  names  Je- 
hovah and  Melak  Jehovah,  relate  to  the  same  person  in  his 
aspect  as  Redeemer,  the  Jehovah  our  righteousness,  the  Mes- 
^senger  of  the  covenant.  That  the  names  Elohim  and  Jeho- 
vah were  new  to  the  Israelites,  in  the  special  application 
made  of  them  as  designations  by  Moses,  is  strongly  sug^ted 
iby  Ida  inquiry  as  ;te  what  name  he  should  announoe,  and  by 
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the  answw,  introditeed  as  it  k  bj  the  aBaertiim  of  biB^aalf* 
eziBtence  aod  his  peraonality,  by  the  Diyme  Speaker.  Pa  at 
ODoe  arrested  and  fixed  attention,  and  rebaked  the  applicatiani 
of  these  names  to  idols,  false  objects  of  homage,  by  the  atari* 
ling  and  sublime  assertion  of  his  Being,  his  self-existence  as  a 
Person,  the  liring,  the  acting  One,  who  is,  who  was,  who  is  to- 
be.  I  exist :  I  am :  besides  me  there  is  no  other :  henceforth 
I  am  to  be  known,  and  worshiped,  as  the  Jehovah,  the  Blohe  of 
your  fathers. 

Fearing  that  the  people  would  not  believe  his  message  to* 
them,  Moses  was  empowered  to  convince  them  by  a  buio 
cession  of  micacles,  that  it  was  Jehovah,  the  Elohe  of 
Abraham,  of  Isaac,  and  of  Jacob,  who  appeared  to  him :  and^ 
they  believed.  When  he  and  Aaron  went  to  Pharoah,  they 
said :  "  Thus  saith  Jehovah  the  Elohe  of  Israel,  Let  my  peo* 
pie  go.  And  Pharoah  said,  Who  is  the  Jehovah,  that  I 
should  obey  his  voice  to  let  Israel  go  7  I  know  not  the  Jeho* 
vah,  neither  will  I  let  Israel  ga  And  they  smd,  the  Elohe 
of  the  Hebrews  hath  met  with  us ;  let  us  go  and  sacrifice  to 
the  Jehovah  our  Elohe."  Exod.  v.  Pharoah  refuses ;  and 
Elohim  said  unto  Moses  :  "  I  am  Jehovah,  aud  I  appeared 
untg  Abraham,  unto  Isaac,  and  unto  Jacob,  by  the  name  EU 
Bhadai,  but  by  my  name  Jehovah,  was  I  not  known  to  them.'^ 
Exod.  vi,  2,  3.  After  referring  to  the  covenant  which  he,  the 
«E1,  had  made  with  them  to  give  them  the  land  of  Canaan,  and 
to  the  present  bondage  of  the  people,  he  adds  :  *^I  will  take- 
you  to  me  for  a  people,  and  I  will  be  Elohim  unto  you,  and  ye- 
shall  know  that  I  am  Jehovah  your  Elohe.'' 

Such  prolonged  embarrassment  and  difficulty  had  Moseson 
introducing  the  name  Jehovah,  and  fixing  in  the  minds  of  the 
Israelites  the  name  Elohim.  They  were  without  any  written, 
revelations,  and  had  in  their  bondage  become  ignorant.  Phsp 
raoh  knew  not  who  was  referred  to  by  the  name  Jehovah,  and 
probably  supposed  that  the  name  Elohim  referred  only  to  idol 
gods  like  those  of  Egypt.  The  suooession  of  plagues  inffictad 
on  lib  and  his  kingdom,  and  on  the  fhl^e  fiilohim.of  Efypt». 
moBio^j  oonvinoed  him.    Tha  sosne-  was  that^  o£  a  pifadied 
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batllei  of  Saten  and  his  agents,  the  magicianB,  sDotlisayerB  and 
de^oteee,  for  maintaining  his  empire  against  the  Jehovah. 

Such  desperate  contests  ooonrred  frequently :  as  in  the 
time  of  ESijah,  when  the  question  whether  tht  Elohim  or  iht 
Baal,  was  supreme,  was  determined  by  supernatural  fire  con- 
Bnimng  the  sacrifice  on  the  altar. 

Tlie  prophet  Isaiah  repeatedly  reeords  the  asseveration,  in 
opposition  to  Baal  and  his  idols,  that  the  El,  the  Elohim,  the 
Elohe,  is  the  Jehovah,  the  Oreator.  "  Thus  saith  the  El,  the 
Jehovah,  he  that  created  the  heavens/'  ''  Before  me  there 
was  no  El — I,  even  I  am  the  Jehovah.  Ye  are  my  wituesses 
eaith  the  Jehovah,  that  I  am  El.  I  am  the  Jehovah,  your 
Holy  Ooe,  the  Oreator  of  Israel,  your  King.  Besides  me 
there  is  no  Elohim.  I  am  the  Jehovah  and  there  is  no  Elohim 
besides  me,  a  just  El,  and  a  Saviour."  He  contrasts  their 
stupidity  in  making  and  bowing  down  to  dumb  idols,  with  the 
worship  of  the  El,  the  Elohim. 

The  names  Joh  and  Jehovah.  These  names,  or  at  least  the 
latter  of  them,  would  plainly  seem  to  have  been  first  employed 
by  Moses,  and  to  have  been  gradually  familiarized,  in  con- 
junction with  Elohim,  to  qualify  the  appropriation  of  the  lat- 
ter to  the  true  object  of  religious  homage.  In  the  first  and 
second  chapters  of  Exodus,  the  name  Elohim,  only,  occurs. 
In  the  third  chapter^  when  the  Mesaenger  Jehovah  first  ap- 
peared to  him  and  sent  him  to  promise  deliverance  to  the 
children  of  Israel,  Moses  inquired  by  what  name  he  should 
announce  him.  He  replied,  I  am  that  I  am :  and  he  said, 
Thus  shalt  thou  say,  I  am  hath  sent  me  unto  you*.  These 
words  may  perhaps  with  greater  consistency  be  rendered  the- 
IMng  Joh ;  the  Jah  who  is  and  shall  be,  imparting  eternal 
iodepeodent  existence.  See  Bev.  i,  8.  JaJi  first  occurs  sep« 
arately,  in  Moses'  song  of  triumph,  where  El  is  also  used,  Exod. 
zv.  Elsewhere  it  appears  more  than  fifty  times,  generally  in 
asoriptions  of  praise ;  occasionally  in  the  formula  of  Jah^ 
Jebovah.  The  name  Jehovah  comprehensively  designates 
the  Seoond  Person  of  the  Trinity,  in  the  aspect  of  the  overt 
aetor,  said  efficient  agent  in  ail  the  works  6t  oreatiiSn,  provi- 
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4eDoe  and  gnioe— of  reyealer,  teacher,  gnidef  lawgiver,  nder, 
redeemer,  keeper  a&d  fulfiUer  of  the  everlaatiog  ooveiia&t^ 
ezercieiDg  his  infinite  attributes  in  finite  relations — appearing 
personally  under  the  conditions  of  time  and  placCi  in  a  TisiUe 
form,  meeting  the  weaknesses  and  wants  of  men,  instructing, 
defending,  protecting  them :  in  a  word,  acting  mediatoially 
throughout  the  ancient  as  well  as  the  present  dispensation, 
ezemplifjing,  in  subordination  to  the  economy  prescribed  in 
the  covenant,  the  offices  of  prophet,  priest  and  king* 

In  his  nature  as  Divine  he  was  personally  the  same,  before 
and  after  he  assumed  the  human  nature.  From  the  firsts  as 
an  essential  step  in  the  progress  of  his  work,  his  incarnation 
was  predicted,  typified  and  realized  to  the  faith  of  his  people. 
They  were  all  of  one  body,  redeemed  by  his  expiatory  Buffe^ 
ings  in  their  stead,  justified  by*his  righteousness  imputed  unto 
them  through  faith. 

His  relations  to  the  First  Person,  as  being  officially  subor- 
dinate to  him,  his  image  and  representative  for  the  execution 
of  all  external  works  provided  for  in  the  covenant,  are  abund- 
antly elucidated  in  the  New  Testament.  "  The  mystery  of 
Ood  and  [even]  of  the  Father,  and  of  the  Christ^''  was  ex- 
plained to  the  Gentiles.  The  First  Person,  when  the  time 
arrived  for  the  incarnation  of  the  Jehovah  Second  Person, 
prepared  for  him  a  body  (Heb.  x,  5),  the  seed  of  the  woman, 
with  reference  to  which  he  was  called  his  son.  The  typical 
sacrifices  and  offerings  were  no  longer  desired.  Then  the 
Jehovah,  in  the  character  of  Messiah,  said  :  "  Lo,  I  come :  in 
the  volume  of  the  book  it  is  written  of  me,  I  delight  to  do  thy 
will,  0  my  Elohe,  yea,  thy  law  is  within  my  heart/' 

It  is  not  sufficiently  noticed  that  the  Jehovah,  in  the  pro- 
gress of  the  ancient  dispensation,  when  predicting  the  future 
of  his  work  as  the  Messiah  incarnate,  personates  himself  in 
that  aspect :  speaks  to  and  of  himself:  speaks  by  anticipation 
of  his  humiliation  and  of  his  atoning  death  as  fulfilling  the 
typical  sacrifices,  and  in  support  of  the  faith  of  his  people. 
Sis  appearing  literally  in  human  nature  was  the  great  lesacMi 
*of  the  typical  system,  and  his  subsequent  agency  was  to  jus- 
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tify  and  coosummate  their  hopes«  His  iocarnation  was  the 
central  event,  then  looked  for  as  essential  to  their  hope  of 
deliverancei  as  it  is  to  ns,  retrospectively  regarded  as  past 
He  anointed  and  constitnted  David  and  others  officiallj  as 
fypes  of  his  futnre  self.  When  he  said  of  David,  that  his  sonl 
was  not  left  in  sheol,  and  that  his  flesh  shoold  not 
see  coemption,  it  was  of  the  Messiah,  whom  David 
typified,  tiiiat  he  spoke.  Psalm  xvi,  10 ;  Acts  ii,  27 : 
xiii,  35.  Elsewhere  he  speaks  of  the  official  types  as 
representing  his  future  self.  As  Jehovah  he  predicts  his 
coming  incarnate  as  being  proclaimed  by  a  voice  in  the 
wilderness :  which  was  fulfilled  by  John  the  Baptist. 

Nor  is  it  sufficiently  considered,  that  all  the  Divine  acts  re- 
corded in  the  Scriptures  are  distinctively  personal  acts,  and 
are  referable  or  expressly  ascribed  to  one  or  other  of  the 
three  Persons  by  name.  This  is  as  manifest  as  language  can 
make  it ;  as  evident  as  that  there  is  a  distinction  of  Persons, 
and  that,  with  reference  to  the  dependant  universe,  they  act 
on  a  plan  which  prescribes  afid  fore-ordains  whatsoever  comes 
to  pass.  If  we  conceive  of  the  creation  of  the  heavens  and 
earth  and  all  that  in  them  is,  as  resulting  from  the  prior 
counsels  aud  mutual  covenant  of  the  three  coequal  Persons 
subsisting  in  the  one  nature  and  essence,  we  must  contemplate 
them  respectively,  as  possessing  the  attributes  of  personality 
and  acting  distinctively  as  Persons  :  as  comprehending  with 
the  infinite  all  possible  finite  entities,  conditions  and  relations  ; 
as  abb  to  constitute  and  act  in  a  conditioned,  dependant, 
finite  sphere,  and  give  existence  to  whatever  creatures  they 
willed  and  fore-ordained  to  be.  Nothing  finite,  then,  actually 
existed.  Time  and  succession  were  not.  Duration  was  the 
ever-present. 

The  creation  and  government  of  a  finite  universe,  was  a 
condescension  of  the  Infinite  unconditioned,  to  the  finite  and 
conditioned.  Out  of  all  varieties  and  degrees  possible  in  the 
natures,  qualities  and  endowments  of  creatures,  a  selection 
was  to  be  made  and  determined  on  beforehand.  Hence  the 
^mutual  agrd^ment  of  the  three  co^ternal  and  coequal  Per- 
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BOD0  sabsiflting  in  unity  in  one  natare,  concerning  the  rela* 
tions  thej  shooid  snstain  toward  each  other  in  the  execntion 
of  the  works  pre5rdained  ;  the  numerical  order  in  which  they 
were  to  be  named  and  regarded  ;  the  special  departments  of 
agency  to  be  assumed  and  executed  by  each,  harmoniously 
with  those  of  the  others  :  and  all  the  details  of  wh^t  was  to 
be  accomplished. 

Being  eternally  coequal,  and  remaining  eternally  so  aside 
from  the  provisions  and  results  of  this  covenant  and  their 
agency  toward  creatures,  an  economy  personally,  in  respect  to 
the  precedence  of  one  and  the  subordination  of  the  others^ 
was  requisite  :  the  First,  ever  invisible  to  mortals,  to  be  the 
fountain  of  authority,  the  rectoral  head  and  representative  of^ 
the  Triunity  :  the  Second  to  be  subordinate  to  the  First,  ex- 
ecutor of  his  will,  his  representative,  legate,  messenger,  in  all 
overt  and  visible  works,  interpositions  and  manifestations  in 
the  sphere  of  finite  existence,  creation,  providence,  revelation, 
redemption :  the  Third  to  be  subordinUte  both  to  the  First 
and  Second,  acting  invisibly  throughout  the  sphere  of  moral 
agency,  and  designated  (about  four  score  times)  simply  as  the 
Spirit — the  Holy  Spirit — author  of  sanctification,  illumination^ 
inspiration. 

The  Second  Person,  by  the  names  Jehovah,  Elohim,  Adonai, 
and  varioup  other  names  and  titles,  as  used  separately,  con- 
jointly and  interchangeably,  is  revealed  in  the  Scriptures  as 
the  Divine  agent,  actor  and  revealer  in  all  overt  and  visible 
works  and  manifestations,  from  the  beginning  to  the  end — the 
Alpha  and  Omega,  to  whom  every  knee  shall  bow  and  every 
tongue  confess  t  yet  subordinately  to  the  First  Person,  imme* 
diately  representing  him,  speaking  his  words,  doing  his  will 
in  all  things,  revealing  the  infinite  in  finite  relations,  the  in- 
visible in  visible  works  and  effects.  He  represents  him  as  hia 
visible  image,  reflecting  the  brightness  of  his  glory,  and,  aa 
the  Messiah  incarnate,  addresses  him  as  his  Father. 

That  such  was  the  faith  of  the  ancient  church  need  not  be 
studiously  argued.  It  is  implied  in  the  nature  and  purport  of 
their  worship,  their  sacrifices,  confessions,  prayers,  thanksgiv- 
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iqgSy  praises,  which  dike  pre-Buppoaed  Divine  mediaiioOf  sub- 
stitution,  imputation,  intercession.  That  their  prayers  and 
their  entire  system  of  worship  was  authorized  and  founded  on 
the  present  active  and  efifective  mediation  of  a  third  party 
uniting  the  infinite  and  the  finite,  is  as  plain  as  that  the  terms 
employed  in  describing  it  have  any  intelligible  significance. 
They  erected  altars,  shed  and  offered  the  blood  of  innocent 
victims,  prayed,  gave  thanks,  directly  to  the  Jehovah,  to  ex- 
press  their  faith  in  him  as  Mediator,  standing  between  them 
and  the  invisible  First  Person  as  the  medium  of  pardon,  rec« 
onciliation  and  access  to  his  throne  ;  and  as  Messiah,  in  due 
time  to  fulfill  and  supersede  the  types  by  offering  himself  an 
expiatory  sacrifice — the  Lamb  virtually  slain  from  the  founda- 
tion of  the  world. 

The  principles  of  this  system  as  first  princi^ples  of  the 
oracles  of  Qod — were  orally  taught,  adequately  understood, 
and  efficaciously  believed  by  the  succession  of  true  worshipers. 
They  were  visibly  represented  in  the  form  and  furniture  of 
the  Tabernacle,  and  acted  out  in  its  routine  of  services. 

Paul,  in  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  treats  of  this  as  the 
ancient  faith,  which  was  to  be  revived  and  renewed  in  the 
minds  of  those  who  had  lost  it  through  unbelief.    The  Jewish 
people  in  their  apostasy  to  idolatry  before  the  Babylonish 
-exiloi  rejected  it,  and  adopted  pagan  sentiments  and  beliefs.  • 
They  came  to  regard  the  Jehovah  simply  as  their  peculiar 
national  protector,  their  local  tutelary  deity,  in  common  with  . 
the  heathen  gods  of  surrounding  nations  whom  they  feared, 
<lesired  to  conciliate,  loved  for  their  indulgences,  and  wor- 
shiped.   They  no  longer  regarded  the  Jehovah  as  self-exist- 
ent,  omniscient,  omnipresent,  omnipotent,  in  distinction  from 
other  gods ;  yet  deemed  him  to  be  bound  by  covenants  to  protect 
them  as  a  nation,  so  long  as  they  formally  observed  the  exter- 
nal rites  and  ceremonies  prescribed.    "  They  worshiped  all 
the  host  of  heaven,  and  served  Baal,''  2  Ein^s,  xvii.    They 
proToked  the  Holy  One  of  Israel  to  anger,  desecrated  his 
temple,  and  filled  it  with  idols  and  abominations,  trusting  to 
the  false  prophets,  who  insisted  that,  as  the  national  God,  he  was 
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bound  to  protect  tbem,  and  would  not  emffer  the  temple  to  be 
destroyed  and  the  nation  exiled. 

When  their  delusion  was  dissipated  by  their  captivity  and 
subjection  to  the  tyranny  of  idolaters,  conscious  that  they  had 
insulted  and  forsaken  the  Jehovah  and  were  forsaken  by  him, 
they  utterly  cast  him  off  and  forbade  the  pronunciation  of  hi» 
name ;  and  with  him  they  repudiated  all  false  gods,  and  fell  back 
upon  monotheism, — ^the  idea  of  an  abstract,  absolute  Supreme 
Being,  existing  as  a  unity ;  claimed  him  as  their  G-od,  and 
construed  their  scriptures  accordingly.  Of  course  they 
rejected  all  ideas  of  the  one  mediator  of  the  revealed  system, 
and  the  many  creature  mediators  of  idolatry  and  polytheism. 
For  nothing  is  more  palpable  than  that  the  whole  theory  of 
.  idolatry — ^a  perversion  of  the  scripture  doctrine  of  mediation 
by  one  divine  mediator — is  a  theory  of  creature  mediation 
and  of  innumerable  creature  mediators,  imaginary  beings, 
male  and  female,  fabulous  celebrities,  departed  heroes,  what- 
ever could  be  idolized  as  having  intelligence  or  exerting 
power  :  in  which  respect  it  is  copied  by  popery. 

The  predictions  of  the  Jehovah  becoming  incarnate  as  the 
promised  Seed,  the  Messiah,  the  atoning  Saviour,  they  in  their 
unbelief,  perverted  and  suppressed.  They  expected  a 
Messiah  only  as  a  human  chief  and  deliverer  of  their  nation.* 
Those  who  returned  from  Babylon,  (with  the  exception  of  a 
small  remnant,  always  preserved  and  perpetuated,)  returned 
with  these  notions  and  beliefs — ^not-fus  penitents.  They  were 
not  reformed — they  did  not  reform.  Prophets  were  raised 
up  who  remonstrated  with  and  labored  to  reclaim  them  ;  but 
they  grew  worse,  and  soon  were  wholly  left  to  themselves  in 
their  deism  and  unbelief.  They  had  broken  their  covenant 
with  the  Holy  One  of  Israel,  and  were  left  under  his  ordinaiy 
providence  like  the  heathen  nations.  In  this  state  of  fixed 
and  obstinate  unbelief,  they  continued  down  to  the  advent  of 
the  Messiah,  wheo  they  rejected  and  condemned  him  to  deaths 
because  he  claimed  to  be  the  Divine''  Messiah  described  and 
predicted  throughout  all  their  Scriptures,  The  unbelieving 
part  of  the  nation,  vanquished  and    dispersed  among  all 
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nations,  have,  with  one  consent,  approved  the  sentence  of  con- 
demnation, and  persisted  in  the  same  nnhelief  to  the  present 
day,  clinging  to  the  dogma  of  an  absolute  nnitj,  and  scorn- 
folly  rejecting  the  idea  of  a  personal  Divine  Mediator,  and  of 
their  deeding  any  mediation. 

It  must  be  observed  that  the  names  Jehovah  and  Elohim 
are  customarily  employed,  as  well  as  other  names  and  official 
titles,  to  designate  the  Second  Person,  in  the  works  which  he 
executes  as  representative  of  the  First ;  who,  remaining  ever 
invisible  in  the  finite  sphere,  prescribes  and  sanctions  them, 
being  ultimately  united  to  him  in  the  same  essence  and  vriW 
and  acknowledged  as  the  fountain  of  authority.  This  was  so 
essential,  and  so  familiarly  understood  by  the  faithful  under 
the  ancientdispensation,  that  the  First  Person  is  rarely  alluded  . 
to  distinctively  in  the  Hebrew  Scriptures.  In  seeing  the. 
Second  Person,  in  his  visible  appearances  and  characteristio 
works,  they  saw  the  First;  as  was  plainly  taught  by  the 
Second  when  incarnate  and  endeavoring  to  revive  and  rees- 
tablish the  ancient  faith,  by  explaining  the  relations  and  the 
distinctive  agencies  of  the  Three  Persons.  The  Jews,  in 
general,  were  deeply  imbued  with  the  monotheistic  theory^ 
the  traditions,  perversions,  cabalistic  constructions  and  blind 
unbelief  which  had  long  prevailed.  "  Philip  saith  unto  him. 
Lord — (Jehovah)  shew  us  the  Father,  and  it  sufficeth  us. 
Jesus,  saith  unto  him,  have  I  been  so  long  time  with  you,  and 
yet  hast  thou  not  known  me  Philip  ?  he  that  hath  seen  me 
hath  seen  the  Father  ;  and  how  sayest  thou  then,  show  us  the- 
Father  ?  Believest  thou  not  that  I  am  in  the  Father,  and  the 
Father  in  me  ?  The  words  that  I  speak  unto  you,  I  speak  not 
of  myself;  but  the  Father,  that  dwelleth  in  me,  he  doeth  the 
works.  Believe  me  that  I  am  in  the  Father,  and  the  Father 
in  me  :  or  else  believe  me  for  the  very  works  8ake,V  John  xi v,  8- 
11.  "The  works  that  I  do  in  my  Father's  name,  they  bear 
witness  of  me.  But  ye  believe  not,'*  Ibid,  x,  25.  "  I  am  not 
alone,  but  I  and  the  Father  that  sent  me.  I  am' one  that  bear 
witness  of  myself ;  and  the  Father  that  sent  me  beareth  wit-^ 
nesa  of  me ;  if  ye  had  known  me,  ye  should  have  known  my 
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Pfttber  also. ''  **  I  spedc  to  the  world  tkoee  things  which  I  hare 
heard  of  him. — He  that  sent  me  is  with  me ;  the  Father  hath 
•not  left  me  alone. — ^1  came  forth  from  Gk>d ;  neither  came  I  of 
myael^  but  he  eent  me. — It  is  my  Father  that  honoreth  me, 
of  whom  ye  say  that  he  is  your  God.  Yet  ye  have  not  known 
him ;  but  I  know  him.  Before  Abraham  was,  I  am/'  chap, 
viii.  '^  Not  that  any  man  hath  seen  the  Father,  save  he  which 
is  of  Ood,  he  hath  seen  the  Father/'  vi,  46. — "  I  came  forth 
from  the  Father  and  am  come  into  the  world  ;  again  I  lea^e 
the  world,  and  go  to  the  Father,"  xvi,  29.  And  so  throoghoat 
this,  latest  of  the  Gospels,  which  treats  mainly  of  this  theme. 

How  far  their  false  theory  concerning  the  absolute  unity,  a 
•divine  mediator,  and  all  mediation,  was  adopted  by  Gentiles ; 
by  Arians,  Sabellians,  Marcionites,  and  other  heretics  near 
the  close  and  after  the  Apostolic  age ;  and  how  far  their 
^teachings,  mixed  with  oriental  philosophy.  Gnosticism,  Platon- 
ism,  and  the  like,  have  influenced  and  modified  the  theology, 
literature  and  criticism  of  succeeding  ages,  and  furnished 
materials  for  the  modern  theories  of  naturalism,  neol(^;7,  ^^^ 
rationalistic  infideUty,  let  others  decide. 

When  the  advent  of  the  Jehovah  took  place,  the  lineage  of 
the  human  nature,  which,  as  the  promised  seed  of  the  woman, 
he  was  to  take  into  union  with  his  preexisting  person,  to  be- 
come incarnate,  fulfill  the  types  and  predictions,  and  acoom* 
plish  his  sacerdotal  work  as  Messisdi,  was  traced  back  through 
David,  Abraham,  Noah,  Enoch  and  ,Seth,  to  Adanu  As  the 
great  High  Priest,  he  was  in  this  respect  shown  to  be  qualified 
to  supersede  all  the  intermediate  priests  and  other  offioialsi  as 
priest,  prophet  and  king  of  his  people  forever.  The  Jehovah, 
even  the  Messenger  of  the  covenant,  came  as  he  had  predicted 
^of  himself  by  Malachi  and  the  preceding  prophets ;  and  was 
hailed  at  his  incarnation  as  Immanu-El,  i.  e.,  as  £1,  or  Elohim, 
with  us.  The  holy  ofilspring  was  oalled  the  Son  ^  the 
Highesff ;  the  anointed  one,  or  Messiah ;  Jesus  the  Saviour ; 
the  Son  of  man.  He  was  to  ascend  the  throne  typified  by  the 
throne  of  David.  Of  his  reiga  and  kingdom  there  was  to  be 
<no  end. 


b'ChrMk,  JSRirt^tisased  in  ylaoeef  asid  m  equrtlMt  toiie 
H^bf^^  isEune  J^bovah  ;  mod  like  tii«t,  it  tranilatMl  Latd  it 
our  Soglish  ^^rsion.  SH,  Blohim,  Elohe,  are,  in  Ofieek,  TktOB^ 
ia  Engliiih,  Ghd.  Maiy  said,  My  scml  dotli  magBify  4be 
Jehorah,  and  my  spirit  hath  rejoiced  in  Elohim  my  Sanonr. 
The  Angel  said  to  the  Shepherds,  Unto  yoa  is  bom  this  day  a 
Saviow,  which  is  Christ — (the  anointed,  or  Messiah)  the  Je- 
'faovah.  Simeon  waited  for  the  consolation  of  Israel,  assured 
that  he  should  not  see  death  before  he  had  seen  the  Mesidah 
J^eboTah.  Anna  gave  tha&ks  to  the  Jehovah,  and  spake  of 
him  to  all  those  that  looked  for  redemption  in  Jerusalem. 
•John  the  Baptist  cried,  Prepare  ye  the  way  of  the  Jehovah ; 
&U  flesh  shall  see  the  salvation  of  our  Elohe. 

In  the  progress  of  his  work,  he  fulfilled  all  the  predictions 
of  him  as  Messiah.  In  the  beginning,  he  was  denomiftated 
^tbe  Word  ;  he  was  with  Gtod  the  First  Person  invisible ;  be 
-was  God  the  Second  Person,  in  the  relations  requisite  for  his 
'Official  work.  By  him  all  things  were  made.  In  him  was  life. 
He  was  in  the  world,  and  the  world  knew  him  not.  He  be- 
came incarnate  and  dwelt  among  men,  and  they  beheld  his 
glory,  as  he  appeared  incarnate,  the  only  begotten  Son  ol  the 
Father.  As  such  the  9ame  person  again  ascended  up  to  heav«u 
and  sat  on  the  right  hand  of  God  the  Father.  "  He  that  de- 
scended is  the  same  also  that  ascend^  up  far  above  all 
heavens  that  he  might  fill  all  things,^'  i^h.  iv,  10. 

On  this  view,  it  is  not  strange  that,  in  the  Old  Testament, 
liie  First  Person  being  known,  and  acknowledged  in  his  rep« 
resentetive,  is  very  rarely  alluded  to  by  name,  and  only  by 
the  names  Jehovah  and  Elohim,  Such  references  do  not 
>occiir  in  the  writings  of  Moses  and  the  Prophets,  but  only  in 
ithe  Psahns,  in  passages  predictive  of  the  person  and  work  -of 
*ihe  Jehovah  incarnate,  when  it  was  necessary  to  distinguish 
^he  First  Person  from  the  Second.  Thus  in  Psalod  xhr,  quoted 
Heb.  1:  "Thy  throne,  0  Blohim  (the  Second  Person), is 
forever  a&d  ever ;''  also  Psaiim,  ii,  spokem  by  the  Seeond  Person 
as  Messiaih,  of  evmts  at  and  after  his  JacarnatkMt.    ^I  will 

dedlare  the  decree :  Jehovah  (the  First  Person)  hath  said 
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vnto  me,  Thou  art  my  Son,  tkie  day  have  I  begoiten  HmJ* 
Psalm  cz,  4.  **  Jehovah  (the  First  Person)  said  imto  mj 
(David's)  Adonai,  sit  thou  at  my  right  hand/'  etc^  These  dis- 
tinctive  personal  references  are  very  rare  ;  and  even  in  the 
New  Testament,  apparently  the  First  Person  as  the  Father, 
ever  invisible,  never  speaks  audibly  to  men,  but  only  to  the 
Jehovah  incarnate  as  Messiah,  his  beloved  Son;  as  at  bis  bap* 
tism,  and  at  his  transfiguration. 

The  name  Adon,  Adonai,  is  translated  by  titles  of  bamu 
respect,  as  Master,  Lord,  In  the  first  form  it  occurs  chiefly  in 
application  to  men ;  in  the  second,  to  the  Divine  Being  when 
reverently  and  submissively  addressed.  This  use  of  the  name 
or  title  occurs  in  the  earlier  books,  but  most  frequently  in  the 
Psalms,  Isaiah,  Jeremiah,  Ezekiel,  and  later  prophets ;  in  all 
more  than  400  times.  As  a  Divine  designation  it  is  often 
used  singly;  but  more  commonly  it  is  conjoined  with  and 
precedes  the  name  Jehovah,  and  is  translated  uniformly,  aa 
in  Ezekiel,  Lord  Qod^ 

This  appellative,  especially  in  the  earlier  occurrence  of  it, 
as  a  Divine  designation,  was  used  when  the  Jehovah  waa 
present,  visibly  in  the  similitude  of  man,  as  the  Word,  and  the 
Melak.  "The  Jehovah  appeared  unto  Abraham  "  in  the  visi- 
ble form  of  man,  attended  by  the  angels,  just  prior  to  the 
destruction  of  Sodom.  In  the  colloquy  which  followed, 
Jehovah  speaks  to  Abraham,  and  is  addressed  by  him  with 
reverence  and  awe,  as  Adonai :  "  Behold  now,  I  have  taken 
upon  me  to  speak  unto  the  Adonai,  which  am  butdust and 
ashes :"  and  the  like  in  his  successive  petitions,  Gen.  xviii. 
So  also,  G^n.  xv,  3,  when  the  Jehovah  was  present  as  the 
Deber  (Word).  Abraham  addresses  him  as  Adonai  Jehovah. 
See,  also,  Exod.  iv,  10,  and  Joshua  v,  14.  To  Gideon  he  visibly 
appeared  as  Melak  Jehovah,  and  is  addressed  as  Adonai, 
Judges  vi,  18-15.  In  like  manner  he  appeared  to  Uanoah, 
who  ^  entreated  the  Jehovah  and  said,  0  AdonaL^' 

The  association  of  this  name  with  the  local  appearances 
and  the  Person  of  the  Jehovah,  condescending  to,  iIl0t^leting^ 
aoid.  hearing  the  requests  of  meui  and    familiarly  aotisfg  ii^ 
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their  social  relatioos,  yet  disclosiiig  in  coiinection  ^th  hk 
appearances,  omniscience,  omnipotence  and  other  attributes  of 
Jehovahi  may  he  traced  throughout  the  Hebrew  text,  as  literal 
or  implied,  in  the  instances,  generally,  in  which  it  occurs* 
It  appears  in  some  of  his  more  public  theophanies,  as  in 
that  recorded  Isaiah  yi ;  where  the  Adonai  is  seated  upon  a 
throne,  y.  1 :  speaks  y.  8  :  is  addressed  y.  11 :  and  at  y.  6  is 
declared  to  be  the  King,  the  Jehoyah  of  Hosts  :  and  in  that 
described  by  Ezekiel  chap,  yiii,  when  ''the  hand  of  the 
Adonai  fell  upon  him." 

So  familiar  was  the  aspect  of  Jehoyah,  signified  by  the 
name  Adonai,  as  the  refuge,  the  hearer  of  prayer^  the  deliy* 
erer  of  his  people,  that  the  psalmists,  Isaiah,  Jeremiah  and 
Ezekiel,  constantly  reiterate  it.  Psalm,  xxxy,  17-22 ;  xxxyiii, 
9,  15,  22 ;  xl,  17 ;  1, 15 ;  Ixvi,  18,  20,  etc.  We  may  well  regard 
this  name  as  signifying  the  same  as  our  word  Mediator — the 
Jehoyah  acting  in  a  special  aspect  and  relation ;  Adonai,  the 
Mediator ;  Adonai  Jehoyah,  the  mediating  Jehoyah,  or  Je- 
hoyah the  Mediator;  like  the  phrase, Jehoyah  the  Redeemer. 
The  Psalmists,  in  the  extreme  personal  trials  and  dangers  to 
which  they  allude,  and  the  prophets,  oyerwhelmed  by  public 
calamities  and  perils,  and  by  the  encroachments  and  abomina- 
tions of  idolatry,  were  led  to  appeal  constantly  to  the  Jehoyah, 
in  his  aspect  and  relations  as  Mediator  between  them  and  the 
invisible  One. 

DebeVf  {Logos,  Word).  We  haye  already  alluded  to  the  use 
of  this  term  as  an  appellatiye  resulting  from  the  act  of  enun- 
ciation— cony  eying  intelligence  and  power  by  the  yocal  utter- 
ance of  words  as  the  instrument  of  executiye  agency ;  the 
sign  and  expression  of  the  act,  appropriated  to  designate  the 
agent.  When  thus  employed  as  a  Diyine  designation,  it  de- 
notes absolute  authority  and  efficiency.  He  who  executes  his 
will  oyertly  in  acts  by  means  of  his  yocal  utterances,  is  called 
THS  WoBD.  "  By  the  Deber  Jehoyah  were  the  heayens  mad«. 
He  spake  and  it  was  done,''  Ps.  xxxiii,  6,  9. 

Oar  translators,  imitating  the  example  of  eariier  yersioni^ 
seem  not  to  haye  discovered  that  the  personal  Woan^who 
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made  the  world,  who  was  in  it  and  pervaded  it  with  hit  prea- 
^Doe,  was  so  much  as  once  mentioned  by  this  distinctive 
name,  in  the  Hebrew  text.  An  oblivions  confusion  of  grsm- 
mar  and  sense,  second  only  to  that  relating  to  Melak — conoeali 
its  personal  meaning  and  reference,  as  a  designation.  Hist 
it  was  in  this  sense  appropriated  and  familiarly  nsed  in  Eden 
and  afterward,  is  rendered  probable  by  the  first  chapter  of 
John.  In  the  Heb.  text  it  occurs,  as  a  personal  appellative  of 
Jehovah,  130  timed  or  moi*e,  in  the  Pentateuch,  the  historical 
books,  the  Psalms  and  the  prophets ;  generally  in  the  phrase, 
Deber  Jehovah  came,  saying^  or  to  say :  as  Gen.  xv,  1^, 
Deber  Jehovah  came  unto  Abram,  saying ;  and  elsewhere  to 
Samuel,  to  Nathan,  to  Elijah,  to  David,  to  Isaiah,  etc.  Some- 
times the  phrase  varies,  as  at  1  Kings,  xiii,  17.  In  general 
the  grammar  and  sense  of  the  passages  determine  the  per- 
fKmal  reference. 

The  familiar  oral  use  of  this  significant  title  from  the 
begining,  is  demonstrated  by  the  Chaldee  paraphrases,  which 
originated  with  Ezra  on  the  return  from  Babylon,  and  were 
at  length  reduced  to  writing — the  more  ancient  of  them  in  the 
Targums  of  Onkelos  and  Jonathan.  The  Jews  with  few  ex- 
ceptions, while  in  captivity,  lost  their  knowledge  of  Hebrew 
and  of  the  teachings  of  their  Scriptures.  Ezra  and  certain 
Levites  attempted  to  instruct  them  and  to  revive  the  ancient 
faith,  by  publicly  reading  the  roll  of  Scripture  in  Hebrew, 
and  expounding  it  in  Chaldee,  adding  such  explanatory  words 
as  were  then  necessary  to  their  understanding.  These  oral 
translations  were  handed  down  among  the  believing  remnant, 
tin  they  were  reduced  to  writing.  In  these  writings  the 
Chaldee  term  Memra  is  used  in  place  of  the  Hebrew  Dder^ 
and  placed  before  the  name  Jehovah  where  Deber  is  aot^  as 
well  as  where  it  is,  written  in  the  Hebrew  text,  and  oflefi  in* 
^rting  it  in  place  of  the  name  Jehovah.  According  to  them, 
ICesrath — ^the  Word — created  the  World,  administered  provi- 
dence, appeared  to  Abraham  and  others,  gave  the  law,  etc.; 
m  it  to  understand  his  character,  as  indioated  by  tiiis  t6rm, 
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waa  part  of  tbe  aacient  faii^b  and  ^siential  to  their  qnderstaDd- 
iiig  and  belief. 

Mdak.*  This  term  originally  signifies  jUeasenger,  one  htU* 
Bat  it  involves  the  idea  of  likeness,  comparison.*  As  a  D.ivine 
designation  it  iinports  the  visible  appearance  of  Jehovah  as 
Messenger — the  Messenger  Jehovah.  See  its  elements  in 
Lak,  to  send  a  messenger ;  caph,  f  ,  likeness  ;  and  mela,  fnll* 
nesSi  universality  of  presence  ;  expressing,  as  combined,  the 
visible  appearance  of  the  omniscient,  omnipresent  Jehovah, 
in  distinction  from  bis  invisible  agency,  and  fron^  his  overt 
ezeoatiye  agency  as  Deber. 

like  other  primitive  Divine  names,  it  came  to  be  applied  to 
creatares,  human  and  angelic:  Where  applied  to  ordinary  men 
when  sent  with  messages,  it  is  correctly  rendered,  in  our 
version,  messenger ;  but  when  it  is  employed  to  designate 
officials,  prophets,  ^linisters  of  religion  sent  with  messages,  it 
is  tropically  used  to  signify  their  natare,  and  translated 
angels.  When  employed  to  denote  angelic  beings  sometimes 
sent  to  this  world  on  errands  with  messages,  this  word  is 
heedlessly  translated  angel,  as  a  name  for  all  unknown,  invisi- 
ble and  spiritual  creatures. 

This  may  be  ascribed  to  the  influence  on  the  translators  of 
the  oriented  theories  and  fancies  concerning  angels,  adopted 
by  tbe  Jews  while  in  Babylon,  reconciled  with  their 
monotheism  on  their  return,  and  propagated  by  Cabalists, 
Talmudists,  Rabbins,  Gnostics,  and  Judaizing  teachers ;  and 
to  the  superstitious  confidence  reposed  by  Gentiles  in  learned 
Jews  B8  guides  in  regard  to  the  meaning  of  the  Hebrew  lan- 
guage. It  had  the  effect  of  a  blind,  concealing  a  prominent 
title  of  the  Jehovah. 

Mdo^kf  which  in  the  Hebrew  text  is  employed  to  designate 
men  and  angelic  creatures  about  12Q  times,  occurs  as  a  Divine 

*  In  the  present  and  saoeeeding  instanoee,  we  foUow  the  dmple  orthogxaphy 
of  the  Hebrew  Text,  in  plaoe  of  the  appendages  of  a  Jewish  sect  1200  yean 
iAev  the  Hebrew  oeased  to  be  a  Uviog  language,  and  when  the  tme  ]proniin«> 
eiotkm  was  irrecorerably  lost ;  appendages  designed  by  learned  Sonbes  for 
iwK<fcnrinii  piyrposes,  at  least  00  fiur  as  the  names  and  doctrines  of  the  andeni 
hiiit  weva  ooncemed. 
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designation  about  90,  and  is  identified  with  the  Jehovah  in 
his  official  relation  as  sent.  Thus  Helak  Jehovah  met  Hagar 
in  the  wilderness  with  a  timely  message,  Gen.  xvi ;  and  again 
ohap.  xxi,  17.'  Helak  Jehovah  called  to  Abraham  in  an  ex- 
treme emergency,  chap,  xxii,  11,  15.  The  Melak  Jehovah 
appeared  to  Moses  in  a  flame  of  fire  in  a  bush,  with  a  message 
to  the  children  of  Israel,  Exod.  iii,  2  ;  Helak,  the  Elohim  who 
went  before  the  camp  of  Israel,  Exod.  xiv,  19,  appeared  and 
delivered  messages  to  Balaam,  Numb,  xxii,  came  up  fi'om 
Gilgal  to  Bochim,  with  special  messages.  Judges  ii,  I.  In  like 
manner  he  appeared  to  Gideon,  Judges,  vi,  11,  etc.,  and  to 
Manoah  chap,  xiii,  where  he  is  called  Melak  Jehovah,  and  a 
man  of  the  Elohim,  and  addrdidsed  as  Adonai,  and  as  Jehovah. 
His  appearances  generally  ii^dicate  some  great  exigency,  as 
when  he  came  to  Elijah  ;  when  he  destroyed  Sennacherib's 
army ;  and  when  David  numbered  Israel.  It  is  everywhere 
translated  angel,  meaning  a  created  angelic  spirit,  except  in 
one  instance,  (Malachi,)  where  it  is  rendered,  the  Messenger  of 
the  covenant.  But  the  text  ascribes  to  the  Melak  the  same 
Divine  attributes  and  works  as  to  the  Jehovah,  employs  the 
term  as  a  designation  of  Jehovah  and  Elohim,  and  uses  it  in- 
terchsingeably  with  those  names.  The  making  of  the  name 
Jehovah  a  genitive,  and  translating  Melak  Jehovah,  the  angel 
of  the  Lord,  is  as  manifest  a  violation  of  grammar  as  of  sense, 
and  can  not  be  accounted  for  but  by  supposing  that  Melak 
was  regarded  as  a  creature.  On  any  other  supposition  there 
would  be  no  more  propriety  in  this  rendering,  than  in  render- 
ing Jehovah  Elohim,  the  Lord  of  God,  or  Adonai  Jehovah, 
the  Lord  of  the  Lord. 

Melak  designates  the  Second  Person  in  one  form  of  mani- 
festation, in  the  execution  of  the  mediatorial  work  pursuant 
to  the  primeval  covenant.  The  various  names  and  titles  hy 
which  he  is  designated  in  the  progress  of  that  work,  are  em- 
ployed from  time  to  time  to  distinguish  him  in  the  different 
aspects  and  relations  in  which  he  appeared  on  different  occa- 
sions and  in  different  parts  of  his  agency.  The  nam^es  Elohim 
and  Jehovah  refer  to  the  essential  nature  of  the  Divine  Being 
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88  self-eziBtent  and  almighty,  and  to  his  agency  as  Oreator, 
Lawgirer,  and  Administrator  of  proridence  and  grace ;  the 
name  Adonai,  more  especially  to  his  mediative  work  as  the 
present,  sympathising,  and  ever-ready  hearer  and  answerer  of 
prayer  ;  Deber,  to  the  efficient  exertion  of  his  power,  and  ex- 
ecntion  of  his  will  in  all  overt  acts,  by  his  vocal  utterance  of 
words  :  Melak,  to  his  official  agency  as  the  Messenger  of  the 
covenant,  appearing  on  special  occasions  in  the  visible  simili- 
tude of  man. 

Gael,  Sedeemer.  This  term  is  employed  as  a  designation 
of  the  Jehovah  in  his  aspect  and  office  as  Redeemer,  more 
than  a  score  of  times,  and  is  often  connected  with  the  names 
Jehovah  and  Elohim.  ''For  I  know  that  my  Redeemer 
liveth,"  Job,xix.  ''  0  Jehovah  my  strength  and  my  Redeem* 
er/'  Ps.  xix,  14. — See  also  Isaiah,  xli,  14,  xliii,  14 ;  xliv,  6  ; 
xlix,  26 ;  liv,  6 ;  lix,  20.  Its  import  is  plain,  apart  from  the 
typical  references  of  thekinamanf  the  avenger,  etc.,  and  o£  tem- 
poral deliverances ;  and  aside  from  various  other  terms  of 
like  significance,  as  Peda,  redeem,  redeemed,  etc.:  Pdai\ 
deliver,  delivered,  etc. 

Esc,  Saviour,  (Eso,  Esons,  Jesons,)  designates  the  Jehovah 
in  the  aspect  of  the  Saviour  of  men.  As  applied  to  him 
when  he  became  incarnate,  it  is  rendered  Jesvs — Jehovah 
Jesns  the  Messiah.  It  repeatedly  occurs  as  a  name  or  title  ; 
and  in  different  forms,  150  times  or  more,  as  signifying  his  sal- 
vation. ''  I  the  Jehovah  am  thy  Saviour  and  thy  Redeemer, 
the  mighty  one  of  Jacob,"  Isa.  xlix,  26  ;  see  also  Isa.  xliii,  8  ; 
xlv,  15  ;  Ix,  16.     Ps.  XXV,  5  ;  xxvii,  1. 

Mbsea,  anointed,  Christ — the  Jehovah  predicted  as  incarnate. 
Kings  and  Rulers  *'  take  counsel  together  against  the  Jehovah 
even  against  his  [person  as]  anointed,"  Ps.  ii,  2.  "  Behold  0 
Elohim  our  shield,  and  look  upon  the  face  of  thine  anointed," 
Ps.  Ixxiv,  9.  ''  The  Spirit  of  the  Adonai  Jehovah  is  upon  me 
[the  Messiah],  becau8*e  the  Jehovah  hath  anointed  me  to 
preach  good  tidings,"  Isa.  Ixi,  1.  We  omit  extended  illustra- 
tions. 

MiLAic,  JS3,ng,  referring  to  his  mediatorial  office  in  that  re« 


your  EJobe  wai  yoar  Kiog»"  1  Sam.  xii,  ISU  '*  TIiq  Jehavab  ia 
J^illg  Ibrev^r  aqd  eTer/'  Pb.  z.  It,  *'  I  have  aeen  the  King  tbft 
Jtebovah  of  Posts,"  Isa.  vi,  6 — (the  Christ,  Johti,  xii,  41,)  sea 
Ps.  Ixxxix,  IS ;  Gxlvy  1  ^  Isa.  zUii,  15 ;  Jer.  x,  10 ;  sdYiii,  15 ; 
Zach.  iZ|  9. 

y BQiBW,  Mdd ;  interposer  for  defense,  proteotion,  deUTe^ 
aMe.  This  expressive  epithet  is  of  frequent  occurrence^ 
"  The  Jehovah  is  my  Bock,  and  my  Fortress,  and  my  Deliverer 
.  •  •  he  is  my.  Shidd  •  •  •  my  Befuge,  my  Saviour,^'  2  Sam. 
xxii>  8.«  See  G^n.  xv,  1 ;  Ps.  xxviii,  7  ;  xxxiii,  20  ^  Izzxiv,  9  ^ 
oxT,  9, 10. 

£BJ>ooa,  Bciy,  Pure,  the  Holy  One,  as  a  designation  of  the^ 
Intervener,  Bedeemer,  Saviour,  occurs  often,  especially  in 
!&miah.  "  I  will  help  thee,  saith  the  Jehovah  thy  Bedeemer, 
the  Hciy  One  of  Israel — I  am  the  Jehovah  thy  Elohe,  the 
Sciy  One  of  Israel,  thy  Saviour,"  Isa.  xli,  14  and  xliii,  3. 

Sbm,  Name\  as  a  Divine  designation  denotes  comprehea- 
sively  the  Being,  Person,  Attributes,  Authority,  Presence,  of 
Jehovah  as  addressed  or  manifested  in  some  special  relation^ 
96  that  of  being  invoked,  hearing  prayer,  and  the  like.  It 
often  occurs  with  a  personal  sense  and  reference,  as  at  Isa* 
xviii,  7 ;  Ps.  Ixxv,  1  ;  cix,  21 ;  cxviii,  26.  Mdak  was  the 
Jehovah  in  the  aspect  of  Messenger ;  Name,  in  the  aspect  of 
being  stationary. 

S9SU>,  and  T2SOOR,  the  or  my  Bock;  denoting  fixedneu^ 
immutability,  a  metaphor  for  refuge,  defense,  safety ;  often 
applied  to  the  Jehovah  as  Bedeemer  and  Saviour.  "  The  Je- 
hovah is  my  Bock,"  Ps.  xviii,  2 ;  xxxi»  46 ;  also  xxviii,  1 ;  zliir 
9 ;  Ixxvii,  85 ;  xciv,  22. 

Pbka,  in  its  various  ibrms  as  Pmra,  PEKUH,/ace,<)ottfUeiuMoe» 
turned  toward  any  one,  often  refers  to  the  Jehovah  in  that 
poeture  andjaspect  of  his  Presence.  In  this  sense  it  occurs 
200Q  or  more  times,  and  in  all  the  Hebrew  Books,  except  Both 
wd  Oibadiah.  It  signifies  the  presence  of  the  Jehovah  mani* 
fested  to  the  eye,  or  realized  to  the  soul,  Ps.  cii,  2.. 

AwSi  %  nmn;  oftw  <m4  to  signify  ^  visible  appeanpe* 


of  ibo  JehoTftl^  iu  tiie  gimilitade  of  man^  foreshowing  his  Per- 
son when  incarnate  as  the  Second  Adam.  ''  There  walked  a 
man  with  Jacob — Jacob  said  I  have  seen  Elohim  face  to  face/^ 
Geo.  Z2zii,  24,  30„  and  Josh,  y,  13.  Gen.  xviii,  2,  8.  Judges 
xiiiy  11.    Ezod.  zziv,  10.  Ezekiel,  zliii. 

Bat  we  must  omit  further  details ;  leaying  numerous  design 
nations,  titles,  and  terms  metapboricaUy  used,  to  denote  the^ 
person,  offices,  particular  attributes,  modes  of  interposition  and 
manifestation,  and  the  efficient  and  ceaseless  agency  of  the  Je- 
hovah toward  his  people  in  the  progress  of  his  mediative 
work:  such  as  Creator ;  Maker;  Ruler;  Keeper;  Lawgiver;. 
Judge  ;  Sbilo ;  Light ;  Majesty ;  Glory  ;  King  of  Glory ;  Im- 
manuel ;  Oracle,  (shekinah) ;  Branch  ;  Boot :  Priest ;  Prophet ; 
Teacher ;  Prince  of  Peace  ;  David  (as  typified) ;  Servant  ^ 
Bigbteousness ;  Praise ;  Justifier  ;  Arm ;  Hand ;  Bight  hand  ;. 
Covenant;  Elect;  Wisdom;  Counsellor;  Physician;  Buck- 
ler ;  Fortress ;  High  tower  ;  Strength  ;  Befuge  ;  Trust ; 
Best ;  Hiding  place ;  Covert ;  Mercy ;  Ark  ;  Lamb  ;  Passover ; 
Propitiation ;  Helper ;  Fear ;  Beloved ;  Hearer  and  Answerer 
of  Prayer ;  Witness ;  Most  High  ;  Exalted ;  Excellent ;. 
Almighty  ;  Leader ;  Jacob,  i.  e.  Prevailer ;  Israel,  i.  e.  Salva- 
tion of  Jehovah  ;  Husband  ;  Shepherd  ;  Preserver  ;  Deliverer; 
Fountain  ;  Horn ;  Stone ;  Foundation ;  Sun ;  Star ;  First  and 
Last:  and  many  others. 

Several  of  these  terms  occur  but  rarely  in  the  text ;  but 
their  being  written  at  all,  is  sufficient  evidence  that  they  were 
colloquially  in  use  among  the  true  worshipers.  •  The  names^ 
titles  and  acts  of  the  Jehovah,  were  the  chief  subject  of  in- 
struction and  meditation,  and  intimately  associated  with  all 
the  religious  rites,  observances  and  hopes,  and  with  the  secular 
relations  and  duties,  of  that  dispensation.  It  was  peculiarly 
a  dispensation  of  teaching  by  visible  manifestations  and  acts,, 
visible  objects,  comparisons,  contrasts.  The  JehoTah  himself 
was  the  Teacher,  appearing  locally  and  visibly  in  person,, 
speaking  audibly,  and  by  the  mouth  of  prophets,  and  adopting 
titles  and  objects  of  comparison,  suited  to  distinguish  his 
▼arioQs  attributes,  offices,  acts  and  relations^    There  was  a 
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mass  of  revealed,  accurate,  and  practical  knowledge  pervad- 
ing the  ancient  church  as  well  before  as  after  the  time  of 
Moses.  Their  system  of  worship  by  sacrifices,  their  typology 
and  their  ritual  services,  from  their  very  nature,  required  a  cod* 
stant  recognition  and  repetition  of  the  Divine  names  and 
designations. 

From  age  to  age,  the  succession  of  individuals  and  their 
families,  isolated,  without  writing,  surrounded  by  unbelieving 
scoffers,  idolators  and  persecutors,  were  shut  up  to  the  re- 
vealed system  with  its  rites,  types  and  ordinances,  and  most 
have  been  directly  taught  from  above,  and  had  the  names  and 
titles  of  their  Divine  Leader,  continually  on  their  lips.  To 
suppose  the  contrary,  is  like  supposing  that  the  churches  of 
Christendom  could  exist  and  be  perpetuated  were  the  Bible 
wholly  suppressed,  and  with  it,  all  preaching  and  ordinances. 
Even  after  the  mission  of  Moses,  and  the  institution  of  the 
law,  and  of  Levitical  priests,  prophets  and  synagogues,  how 
few  of  the  common  people  possessed  the  rolls  of  Scriptures, 
or  did  not  get  their  religious  knowledge  daily  in  immediate 
connection  with  the  practice  of  their  religious  rites:  At  Pa- 
triarchal altars,  and  in  the  Tabernacle  and  Temple,  the  Jeho- 
vah  was  personally  present,  presided  over  the  services,  inter- 
posed by  his  voice  from  the  oracle,  and  was  consulted  by 
Urim  and  Thummim. 

Considering  that  the  Divine  names  and  titles  in  the  He- 
brew Text,  are  strictly  personal  designations,  and  identify  one 
Divine  Perso'n  in  different  aspects,  indicating  different  attrib- 
utes, acts,  affections,  forms  of  manifestation  and  agency,  we 
may,  in  view  of  the  meager  sketch  above  given,  conceive  the 
meaning  of  Jehovah  Jesus,  when  he  directed  the  faithless 
Jews  to  search  the  Scriptures  as  testifying  of  him,  and  saying 
that  he  was  before  Abraham — that  Moses  wrote  of  him — that 
he  was  the  subject  of  the  writings  of  Moses,  the  prophet*, 
and  the  psalmists  :  and  sanctioning  collectively  all  parts,  and 
every  jot  and  tittle  of  the  Scriptures,  as  his  word. 

No  man  hath  seen  the  Absolute  unconditioned  essence.  No 
Jtnan  hath  ever  seen  Q-od  the  First  Person.    But  the  Second 
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Person,  the  Jehorab,  under  yarions  names  and  designations , 
was  literally  seen  as  a  person.  His  personal  presence  was 
demonstrably  manifest,  his  voiee  beard,  and  his  prerogatires 
overtly  exercised  in  Eden,  and  from  time  to  time  nnder  the 
ancient  dispensation,  as  really  as  after  be  became  incarnate. 
He  was  the  Bevealer  and  Teacher.  All  that  was  ever  known 
to  man  of  the  Creator  and  of  invisible  things  was  made  known 
by  him,  by  his  visible  appearance,  by  his  audible  voice,  and 
by  his  inspiration  of  words.  The  invisible  things  relating  to 
him  from  the  creation  of  the  world,  even  his  eternal  power 
and  godhead,  were  seen  and  understood  by  the  things  which 
he  did*  "  Of  him,  and  through  him,  and  to  him,  are  all  things : 
to  whom  be  glory  forever.    Amen." 

From  the  date  of  the  apostasy  he  began  effectually  to  teach, 
renew,  justify  and  save  individuals  of  the  church  chosen  unto  sal- 
vation in  him  before  the  foundation  of  the  world,  of  whom  he 
ever  after  rescued  and  maintained  a  continuous  succession. 
The  names,  acts,  triumphs  of  faith,  and  victorious  death,  of  a 
few  of  these,  down  to  the  period  of  Moses,  are  set  forth,  Heb. 
11,  as  examples  for  our  imitation  ;  with  allusion  to  others-^ 
"  of  whom  the  world  was  not  worthy" — of  like  faith,  founded 
lolely  on  the  teachings  of  Jehovah  in  person  and  by  inspirit- 
tion  ;  instead  of  beihg  founded  on  the  teachings  of  polytheism 
in  heathen  classics,  monotheism  by  apostate  Jews,  Talmu- 
dists  and  Rabbins ;  or  neology,  deism  and  infidelity  by  phil- 
osophy, natural  science  and  nature. 

Some  may  be  slow  to  realize  that,  under  a  dispensation  which 
they  have  been  led  to  suppose  was  adapted  not  to  the  nature 
and  necessities  of  man,  as  such,  but  to  the  condition  of  an 
ignorant  and  obstinate  people,  destitute  of  science,  and  for  a 
long  period  without  a  written  language,  a  Divine  revelation 
should  ha^e  contained  such  diverse  methods  and  forms  of  in- 
struction, so  many  various  names,  designations,  recognitions 
of,  and  allusions  to,  the  One  Greater,  Disposer,  Redeemer  and  . 
Saviour,  as  have  been  referred  to.  But  let  it  be  considered 
that  from  the  beginning  the  separated  people,  in  order  to  jus- 
tification, acceptance,  and  salvation,  needed  as  accurate  and 
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tuoe ;  not  tp  say  that  the  methoda  adopted  by  Infinite  Wv^ 
dom  were  the  only  onea  by  which  they  oonld  be  effectadly 
ipatructed.  The  process  of  recovery  and  salvation  is  one  and 
the  same  at  all  times ;  and  men  are  as  dependant  on  revelation 
%t  one  time  as  at  any  ether.  Man  is  everywhere  and  at  all 
tim.es  the  same  &lleD,  guilty,  lost  creature,  and  the  means  of 
his  recovery  and  salvation  are  the  same  to  aU. 

But  we  may  allude  to  a  reason  for  such  forms  and  variety 
of  instruction  concerning  the  Jehovah  and  spiritual  subjects^ 
i;a  the  very  nature  and  condition  of  created,  finite,  dependent 
moral  agents— the  absolute  necessity,  that  the  names,  qualities 
and  relations  of  all  such  objects  should  be  presented  in  iin^ 
loediate  gontbast  with  their  opposites,  to  evoke  the  judg- 
ments and  decisions,  the  emotions  and  afifections,  of  the  intel- 
lectual and  moral  agent.  Man  comes  into  the  world  wholly 
devoid  of  knowledge  ;  but  with  capacities  and  faculties  for 
perceiving,  discriminating,  and  appropriating  instruction  pre- 
sented from  without,  by  the  internal,  mental  and  moral  faculty 
of  Ihtmtiont  and  by  the  external  faculties  of  seeing,  hearing, 
etc.  Of  these,  the  faculty  of  intuitional  perception  is  the 
most  important,  as  being  liable  to  no  mistake  from  physical 
prganisation  or  .outward  circumstances,  like  the  eye,  and  sur- 
viving the  dissolution  of  the  physical  structure. 

The  faculty  of  intuition  is  the  internal  eye  of  the  mind. 
Intuitions  are  the  judgments  and  decisions  of  the  mind,  which 
result  spontaneously  and  necessarily  from  the  seeing  things 
in  contrast.  When  the  opposite,  diverse,  contrasted,  antithe- 
ses of  natural,  intellectual,  moral  or  spiritual  natures,  objects, 
attributes,  qualities,  designations,  or  propositions,  assevera. 
tions,  and  the  li^e,  are  presented,  we  intuitively  and  immedi- 
^Iji  j^dge  and  decide  between  themj  and  have  correspond* 
ing  emotions  and  affections. 

The  eye  of  the  mind  is  ever  open,  and  unltvotdably  sees 
what  is  presented  within  its  range  of  perception  ;  as  the  eye 
of  the  body,  opened  under  the  conditions  of  space  and  Ught> 
can  not  bat  see  the  natural  objects  within  its  range— their 
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mn^itocteB,  prop^itidns,  colors,  beauty,  defeirmiiT',  ete.,  in  iiA- 
mediate  conirMt,  for  die  practical  imrtmcliofi,  guidance,  (ml- 
tore,  and  benefit  of  man. 

The  beneficent  Creator,  foreseeing  all  things,  conditions, 
relations  and  resnlts,  filled  the  earth  with  all  forms  and  varie- 
ties  of  natnral  objects — all  forms  and  phenomena  of  animal 
and  vegetable  life,  all  varieties  of  organization,  size,  motion, 
growth,  decay,  vicissitude  and  change — all  varieties  of  color, 
metals,  minerals,  soils,  rocks,  constituting  a  ceaseless  spectacle 
of  contrasts. 

The  Scriptures,  in  their  doctrinal,  ethical,  and  aBsthetical 
constructions,  address  the  soul,  the  mind,  the  heart,  at  the 
inner  portal  of  intuition,  where  their  efiectiveness  will  survive 
the  physical  organization  and  the  natural  eye  and  ear. 

The  perception  of  contrasts  is  the  basis,  the  condition  pre- 
cedent, to  all  our  intuitive  judgments  and  decisions,  emotions 
and  affections.  Hence,  in  the  moral  world,  right  and  wrong, 
truth  and  falsehood,  good  and  evil,  love  and  hatred,  beauty 
and  deformity,  and  the  like,  are  always  presented  in  contrast, 
real  or  implied.  And  when  the  Jehovah  would  reveal  himself 
to  creatures  in  finite  relations,  as  Creator,  Administrator  of 
Providence  and  Grace,  Lawgiver,  Redeemer,  Saviour,  in  the 
various  forms  and  relations  in  which  he  appears  and  acts  in 
executing  the  different  offices  and  parts  of  his  covenant  work, 
so  as  to  induce,  regulate  and  nourish  the  faith  of  his  people 
in  him  as  the  actor,  under  diverse  circumstances  and  success. 
ive  dispensations,  he  declared  and  identified  himself  by  a 
variety  of  names  and  titles,  with  allusions  of  comparison  and 
xsontrast. 

But  we  can  not  farther  enlarge  upon  this  view.*  We  have 
the  results  in  the  perfect,  immutable,  and  effectual  revelations 
<yf  the  Scriptures  as  inspired  ;  in  virtue  of  which  patriarchs, 
nomads,  isolated  shepherds,  were  immeasurably  wiser  than  the 
philosophers  of  Babel  and  of  all  heathendom.    A  Hebrew 

*lSee  Ohap.  Yf,  of  "InBpixaHoii  not  G«idanoa  nor  Intaition.*'  Publuhed 
%  i.  1>.  F.  Biliidolt^  1868. 


poet  with  only  such  knowledge,  oompared  to  Homer  oranyol 
hk  claBBio  saccessors,  Greek  or  Boman,  wae  as  gold  to  droes^ 
the  moBt  fine  gold  to  dust  and  ashes. 


ijiT,  v.— THE  GREETINGS  OF  PAUL, 

Bt  Bsy.  J.  B.  BiniNOKB^  Sewiokley,  Penn. 
[ooHTonmD  raou  PAcn  77.] 

III.— The  Words  of  the  Greeting  Itaelf. 

In  no  part  of  these  introductory  salutations  is  there  so  much 
nniformity  in  the  language,  as  in  this  third  part :  Xapis  ijitv 
xal  eipfvrj  and  ^eov  narpdi  i jx&v  xal  Kvpiov  Irfixov  XpiC-- 
roVf  is  the  monotone  of  each  benediction,  with  only  here  and 
there  a  variation — too  small  to  excite  surprise,  yet  sufficient 
to  vindicate  the  apostle  from  the  charge  of  saying  anything  i 
by  rote.  His  inspired  liturgy  has  the  form,  without  the  for- 
mality of  sound  words. 

The  greeting,  as  a  whole,  divides  itself  into  two  parts :  the 
blessing,  and  the  source  of  the  blessing.  Grace  to  you,  and 
Peace,  is  the  uniform  expression  in  all  the  collective  epistles 
of  Paul ;  also  in  Peter,  who,  however,  expresses  the  wish, 
natural  to  his  impulsive  heart,  that  these  blessings  may  be 
"  multiplied  "  (1  Pet.  1,  2.  2  Pet.  1, 2).  Jude  uses  cXsos  prob- 
ably as  equivalent  to  x^P^^p  (Jude  2,). and  then  adds  dyMih 
"  multiplied,"  after  the  manner  of  Peter.  James  puts  it  ail 
into  ;ta/p£iv  (James  i,  1).  Grace  and  peace  are  old  forms,  the 
former  Gentile  (xaipeiv),  the  latter  Jewish  (Shdom);  bat  a 
new  and  larger  life  informs  them  here,  changing  both  their 
appearance  and  contents.  The  East  and  the  West  here  meet 
and  kiss  one  another.  The  love  of  God  (jcdpu)  having  flowed 
down  to  man  through  Christ,  the  peace  of  God  {eipi^vrj)  began 
thenceforth  to  dwell  amoug  men  (Luke  ii,  14).  From  God 
Incarnate,  as  the^^fountain,  flows  the  river  q£  peace,  aloqg 
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wlioM  shoreB  shaU  gather  and  baild  all  nationSi  and  from  its 
streams  shall  drink  forgetfiilness  of  all  past  strifes  and  enmi- 
ties*  By  its  healing  waters  shall  grow  the  olive  of  peace  and 
the  palm  of  victory,  and  beneath  their  blessed  shade,  the  old 
hostility  of  man  and  brute  shall  be  appeased  and  forgotten  (Is. 
xi,  6-9).  We  have  called  these  words  old  forms,  but  whether 
they  are  fragments  of  an  original  benediction,  which  was  car* 
ried  in  the  hearts  and  memories  of  our  first  parents,  and  ac- 
companying  the  young  race,  in  their  divergent  wanderings, 
after  the  great  dispersion,,  finds  its  home  in  the  language  of 
all  pations — a  mutilated,  yet  true  witness  of  the  primitive  con- 
dition  of  man,  and  a  true  prophecy  of  his  ultimate  condition  f 
or  whether  these  forms  are  not  religious,  not  revealed,  not 
-verbal  portions  of  the  primitive  faith,  but  only  the  instinctive 
utterances  of  kindness,  and  therefore  universally  di£Eused  in 
human  speech,  can  not  be  detern^ined.  As,  however,  godliness 
was  a  part  of  man's  original  heritage,  and  worship  its  outward 
form,  it  is  not  impossible,  nor  indeed  improbable,  that  these 
words  are  portions  of  that  service  retaining  something  of  the 
flavor  of  the  precious  ointment  once  contained  in  it — like  our 
"hail,"  no  longer,  indeed,  consciously  tied  to  its  original, 
yet,  on  examinaton,  found  to  be  of  divine  parentage  ;  still,  it 
is  more  after  the  analogy  of  the  relation  of  the  supernatural 
to  the  natural,  to  follow  the  order  laid  down  in  1  Cor.  xv,  46  : 
"Howbeit  that  was  not  first  which  is  spiritual,  but  that  which 
is  natural,  and  afterward  that  which  is  spiritual."  Christ  never 
spake  a  parable,  or  wrought  a  miracle,  out  of  hand.  His 
words  and  works  were  always  wedded  to  their  circumstances* 
Nature  was  polled,  and  the  supernatural  engrafted  upon  the 
natural  stock.  This  is  the  order  of  the  whole  economy  of 
grace,  from  the  calling  of  Abram,  to  the  gates  of  the  New  Je- 
rusalem.  The  "  ten  plagues,"  under  the  stimulus  of  a  divine 
husbandry,  grew  out  of  the  soil,  and  hence  were  properly 
plagues  of  Egypt.  The  wonders  of  the  prophetic  age  are 
equally  racy.  Judaism  is  not  suppressed,  but  sublimated.  The 
first  Adam  is  not  annihilated  by  the  second  Adam,  but  only 
supplemented.    The  fallen  soul  is  not  cast  aside  by  grace,  but 


regenerated ;  nor  it  the  old  body  destroyed  by  the  reARtec- 
tion,  but  glorified  into  a  sptritnal  body.  So  also  Peter,  and 
•all  who  *'  have  obtained  like  precions  faith  with  him/'  look 
not  for  "  another,"  bnt  a  "  new "  heaven  and  earth  (2  Pet. 
iii,  13).  Following  this  analogy,  we  think  that  the  spirit  of 
inspiration  took  these  old,  wild,  and  secular  roots,  and  engraft- 
ed upon  them  the  new,  the  tame,  and  the  spiritual  olive  <^ 
peace — ^peace  with  God,  and  peace  with  men.  How  fdH  of 
meaning,  then,  these  simple  gratulationsi  When  we  utter 
them  not  unwittingly,  we  "  show  forth  "  the  work  of  reconcili- 
•ation  in  its  source,  "  the  grace  of  Qod,"  and  in  its  issues* 
**  peace  on  the  earth." 

In  the  letters  to  Timothy,  this  uniformity  is  broken. 
*' Mercy"  is  inserted  between  "grace"  and  "peace."  How 
came  this  tender  word  into  the  pastoral  epistles  only,  and,  of 
these,  only  into  the  letters  addressed  to  Timothy  7  Was  the 
aged  and  dying  apostle  thinking  of  Timothy  as  the  successor 
to  his  sufferings,  as  well  as  to  his  office  ?  Such  sufferings  as 
are  alluded  to  in  2  Tim.  iii,  10, 11  ? — ^for  verse  12  implies  that 
such  afflictions  were  the  common  and  certain  lot  of  every  faith- 
ful servant  of  God.  If  so,  what  more  natural  than  that  Paul 
should  wish  him  "  mercy  " — ^the  softest  side  of  divine  love  ? 
Yes,  we  must  regard  this  word  as  a  sigh  of  sympathy,  conung 
from  the  prison  of  the  martyr  Paul.  Let  no  one  be  shocked 
at  the  intense  subjectivity  of  this  interpretation,  as  if  we  con- 
ceded more  to  Paul's  feelings  than  comports  with  the  divine 
•dignity  in  speaking  through  man.  We  say  to  Paul,  as  the 
Israelites  did  to  Hoses,  at  Sinai :  "  Speak  thou  with  us,  and  we 
will  hear,  but  let  not  God  speak  with  us,  lest  we  die."  Ez«  xz,  19. 
Moses  could  hear  and  understand  God,  for  his  ear  was  strength- 
ened for  that  purpose ;  but  how  could  we — unless  miraculously 
prepared  for  such  ah  audience  ?  No !  Let  the  Lord  speak  to 
Moses  and  to  Paul,  and  when  they  have  received  it,  mid  yet 
live,  let  them  speak  to  us.  The  human  in  them  touches  our 
humanity.  The  divine  light,  strained  through  this  inspired  hu- 
man  medium,  and  shorn  of  its  excessive  brightness,  is  more  intel- 
ligible ;  and,  mingled  with  the  human,  is  more  efiisoturi.  When, 
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«mid  tlie  Biiblime  symphonies  of  God's  word,  we  catch  the 
accents  of  a  human  tongue,  our  faith  is  re&ssured,  we  step  into 
the  dark  future,  as  Peter  ventured  upon  the  raging  sea,  when 
he  heard  the  familiar  tones  of  Jesus  amid  the  wild  uproar  of 
the  elements. 

Before  leaving  this  portion  of  the  greetings,  we  may  notice 
the  use  and  omission  of  t;/i7v,  following  the  first  gratulatory 
word  (2  John  is  the  only  exception).  In  all  the  collective 
letters,  Paul  uses  it ;  so  Peter  and  Jude ;  but  in  none  of  the 
individual  epistles.  In  the  latter,  the  pronoun  representing 
the  person  greeted  is  always  omitted  (3  John).  The  excep- 
tion, in  the  epistle  to  Philemon  (verse  3),  is  only  apparent,  not 
real,  as  is  evident  from  verse  2,  which  conjoins  others,  no  less 
than  Philemon,  in  the  greeting ;  hence  the  v/ziv  in  the  third 
verse. 

In  testimony  of  the  second  part  of  this  member  of  the  greet- 
ing, we  observe  the  same  uniformity,  modified  by  the  same 
slight  variations  already  noted  in  the  first  part:  ''From  God 
our  Father  and  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ."  If  we  except  Gala- 
tians  and  the  Pastoral  epistles,  this  is  the  stereotyed  formula 
in  all  Paul's  epistles.  The  Fatherhood  of  God,  and  the  Lord, 
ship  of  Jesus  Christ  are  the  foci  around  which  moves  the 
whole  system  of  grace.  In  the  Christian  economy,  S^eos  natTjp 
had  risen  to  the  dignity  of  a  proper  name,  (Phil,  ii,  11 ;  Eph. 
vi,23  ;  IPet.  i,2).  The  r\fi<Zy  which  follows  shows  that  this 
Fatherhood  has  reference  to  Christians.  It  is  the  Our  Father 
of  the  prayer  which  the  Master  taught  his  disciples  (Matt,  vi, 
9-13 ;  see  also  Gal.  iv,  6 ;  Eph.  ii,  18 ;  James  i,  27,  and  John's 
epistles,  etc.).  The  Lordship  of  Jesus  Christ  (Phil,  ii,  9-11) 
is  also  a  proper  term  by  its  force,  and,  like  the  divine  Father- 
hood, is  the  peculiar  property  of  the  new  dispensation ;  to- 
gether, they  are  "  the  fount  oi  every  blessing."  Nor  is  it  to 
be  overlooked  that  the  two  persons  of  the  adorable  Trinity — 
the  Father,  and  the  Son,  are  bound  together  in  the  closest 
union  by  cijed  in  the  greeting,  in  every  one  of  PauFs  epistles. 
JBotb  are  interchangeably  the  source  and  means  of  the  blessings 

nvoked.  In  Gal.  i,  1,  both  persons  are  joined  iu  the  vinculum 
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Sui,  when  Paul  asserts  his  apostleship.  In  2  John,  napor 
performs  the  same  office.  Sorely,  the  use  of  these  prepomtions 
is  not  an  accident  or  coincidence,  but  the  natural  reealt  of 
viewing  God  and  Christ  as  co6'qual.  We  observe  the  tame 
consent  in  the  parallel  use.  of  Saviour,  by  Peter  (2  Pet.  i,  I), 
and  Paul  (Tit.  i,  4),  as  well  as  in  the  position  of  vptd^y  after  the 
second  instead  of  the  first  person  of  the  Trinity — thus  bring-^ 
ing  upon  the  same  platform,  the  apostle  of  the  circumcision, 
and  the  apostle  of  the  gentiles.  It  only  remains  to  take  one 
more  look  at  Galatians.  The  position  of  i]jxcoy  (i,  3),  is  the 
distiuguishing  feature  of  this  greeting.  In  all  the  other  epis- 
tles of  Paul  it  follows  Father,  here  it  follows  Lord.  Did  the 
apostle,  by  thus  placing  this  pronoun,  wish  to  intimate  that 
the  God-Father  was  not  common  property  between  him  and 
the  perverted  Galatian  churches ;  or  that  Jesus  Christ  was 
not  "  our  "  Lord,  as  including  Paul's  adherents  and  the  victims 
of  "the  agitators"  (i,  7)  and  "subverters"  (v,  12);  but  only 
"  ours,"  as  emphatically  belonging  to  those  who  had  not  been 
"  removed  "  (i,  6)  from  the  only  foundation,  "  which  is  Jesus 
Christ"  (1  Cor.  iii,  11)?  Be  this  as  it  may,  the  position  of 
this  inclusive,  and  therefore  exclusive  particle,  adds  another 
characteristic  feature  to  this  very  characteristic  letter. 

In  order  to  bring  more  clearly  before  our  minds  the  con- 
trast between  the  form  and  contents  of  the  greeting  as  Paul 
found  it  in  the  world,  and  as  he  left  it  in  the  church,  let  us 
compare  the  first  germ  with  its  full  and  final  efflorescence : 

1.  IlavXo^      2.  r^  iuxXtfaiif     3.  ;^;a//)ezv. 

The  first  member  has  the  following  developments  : 

IlavXos  becomes : 

(1.)  IlavXoS  di(TfJLioi  Xpiarov  ^Irfffov, — Philemon. 

(2.)       *^     "  dovXoi  ^€ov. — I  and  2  ThessalMians. 

(3.)       "  "       '/^(rotJ  Xptcrrov. — PhUippians. 

(4.)       "  "  *'  ^*         xXtjto^    aTtotrtoXoiy 

aipcopiffpUroi  ek  evayyiXtov  S^eov, — Bomans. 

(6.)  IlavXo^  dn6<froXoi  'ir/ffov  Xptfftov  Sta  deX^M^xto^ 
J»€ot .  1  and  2  Oorinihians,  Ephesiana,  Odomcm,  and  2  Tirndk^^ 
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(6r)  IlavXo^  dovXoS  ^eov,  anofftoXoi  dh  ^Itftfov  Xpiorrov. . 
year   imrayrfv  roxH  (Scorrfpo^  t^/ic5v  ^eov. — Titus, 

(7.)  IlavXo^  aTtocrroXo^  Xpiarov  ^rfffovy  xar  iTtttayrfv 
^€ov  ^aanrfpo^  ^/xdor  xai  Xpitrrov  ^Irftfov  r?js  iXnidoi 
ffjAobv.     2  Timothy, 

(8.)  IlavXos  dovXo^  (ovk  an  ar^pcoTcaov.  ov6e  dt^  dv- 
BpooTtoUy  aXXa  6ia)  Irfaov  XpitfroVy  xai  Beov  Ttarpoi. 
Galatiana,  In  the  beginning,  we  have  plain  Paul ;  in  the 
end,  we  find  Paul  with  all  the  insignia  of  his  divine  apostolic 
dignity. 

The  second  member  shows  the  following  increase . 

^H  ixxXtfffla  becomes : 

(1.)  TaU  ixxXtftjiai^  rrfi  FaXaria^, 

(2  )  T^  ixxXrfala  QsaaaXovixioov  iv  ^etk  Tcarpl,  (2  Thess. 
rfficSvy)  xai  Kvpicp  ^Itftsov  Xpiar<ft. 

(S)  Toi^  iv  KoXoaaaii  ayloi^  xai  niaroU  ddiXcpoiS  iv 
XpifftGO, 

(4)  Toii  ayioii  roU  ov<Siv  {iv  Eq)i(f(f^)  nal  ni(TroU  iv 
Xpi(Trcp  ^Itfffov. 

(5 )  nd(Ti  roU  ayloii  iv  Xpiar^  7?j(Tou,  rot?  oiaiv  iv 
^iXkinnoiiy  (Tvv  inKSxoTtoi?  xai  Siaxovoi?, 

(6 )  Ilafft  roU  ov(fiv  iv  'Pod/ir^,  dyantftoU  ^eov  xXrfXoU 
dyioii, 

(7")  rfj  ixxXrfijia  rov  Beov  rrf  ovffrf  iv  KopivS^(py  crvv 
roh  ayioi?  7r6(Ti  roh  ovcTiv  iv  oXri  rrf  ^Axatia.       2.  Cor, 

(8.)  Tg  ixxXTjffioc  rov  ^€ov  ri;}  ovcTi;}  iv  Kopiv^cpy  ffyiaa- 
jjiivot?  iv  Xpt(fr(p  ^Irj^ovy  xXrjroi?  ayloi^^  dvv  natJi  rots 
iTTixaXovivot?  ro  ovopia  rov  Kvpiov  rfpicov  ^Irjaov  Xptff^ 
roVy  iv  Ttavri  roncp  avrcov  re  xai  ijpicov.  1  Cor,  In 
this  member,  the  church,  from  a  characterless  meeting  (Gal.), 
grows  until  it  becomes  the  beloved  assembly  of  the  saints 
and  believers,  in  all  places,  and  having  a  common  Saviour  in 
Christ  (Bom.,  1  and  2  Cor.).  As  Titus  furnishes  the  con- 
necting link  between  those  greetings  in  which  aTtoorroXo?  is 
used  as  an  adjunct,  airtl  those  in  which  it  is  not  used  ;  so  2 
Corinthians  forms  the  bond  of  onion  between  the  greetings 
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in  which  inxXfftTLa  is  used,  and  those  in  which  its  descriptire 
equivalents  are  used. 

In  the  third  member,  we  have  this  growth  :  « 

Xai'pBiv  becomes  : 
Xapii  (Timothy  adds  iXeos)  vpiiv  uai  eiprivff  ano  Biov 
narpoi  i^pioor  (except  Gal.)  Hal  Kvpiov  (Gal.  rJ/icSv)  ^Ir^txov 
JLptfXtov.  This  is  the  fargest,  as  well  as  the  richest  exhi- 
bition of  the  greeting.  Now,  in  all  this  growth,  we  recognize 
the  living  power  of  the  Gospel.  Empty  compliments  glow- 
ed with  a  new  life.  The  old  ideas  were  not  so  much  un- 
clothed, as  clothed  upon.  They  put  off  their  old,  world-stained 
vestments,  and  put  on  the  new  and  celestial  robes  of  the 
Kingdom  of  God. 

There  remains  one  more  aspect  of  this  subject  to  be  con- 
sidered— the  dogmatic.  A  closer  examination  of  these  forms 
of  greeting  discloses  a  scries  of  facts  amounting,  in  their  sum 
and  collocation,  to  a  creed — an  Apostles'  creed,  and  (with 
what  is  contributed  by  Peter,  James,  Jude  and  John)  a  gena- 
ine  Apostles'  creed,  to  which,  as  we  shall  see,  the  so-called 
"Apostles  (Apostolic?)  Creed"  bears  a  not  very  remote 
resemblance.  Nor  is  this  symbolic  character  of  the  greet- 
ings to  be  considered  as  an  accident,  but  rather  as  an 
attribute.  Paul's  Epistles  are  the  oldest  portions  of  the  canon. 
Their  subjective  doctrinal  character  was  the  development  of 
the  previously  existing  objective  facts — but  which  facts  were 
only  subsequently  set  in  order  (Luke  i,  1).  The  written  com- 
mentaries preceded  the  written  text,  and  for  obvious  reasons. 
The  fSaicts  could  safely  be  committed  to  human  history — ^they 
were  indestructible.  As  facts  they  would  change  the  spirit 
of  the  age,  being  themselves  unchangeable.  But  not  so  with 
their  import.  The  Epistles  were  the  inspired  exposition  go 
ing  before,  announcing  their  true  meaning,  and  directing  the 
growing  Christian  consciousness  into  the  right  channel.  At 
length  the  time  came  when  a  selection  from  Christ's  words 
and  works  must  be  authoritatively  made.  From  the  world, 
mass  (John  xxi,  25,)  many  (Luke  i,  1,)  had  already  undertaken 
to  construct  a  habitation  for  the  truth,  but  Wisdom  had  not 
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yet  bmlded  her  housb  (Prov.  ix,  !)•    Matthew,  Mark,  Luke 
and  John — ^men  filled  with  the  Spirit  of  God,  in  wisdom,  and  in 
understanding  and  in  knowledge,  (Ex.  xxxi,  8)  were  to  rear 
its  four  comers — ^immovable — unchangable — ^indestructible — 
immortal.    The  stadia  of  this  development  may  be  stated,  in 
general  terms,  thus  :    1.  The  fact  of  the  Incarnation.    2.  The 
exposition  of  that  fact  (x?7/ot;yjMa  aTtocrroXtxov)  and  thetrani. 
mission  of  it  {napadotfi^  dTrocrtoXiKrf :  2  Thess.,ii,  15;  iii,6  J 
1  Cor.  xi,  2).      8.  The  inspired  interpretation  of  the  fact 
and  facts  (Paul's  Epistles — particularly,  as  well  as  the  other 
apostolic  letters).    4.  The  record  of  the  fact  (Gospel  Bio- 
graphies), and  facts  (Acts  of  the  Apostles).    Now  it  is  in  the 
fragmentary,  or  rather  the  abbreviated  forms  of  doctrine,  con- 
tained in  the  greetings,  that  we  find  the  best  of  proofs,  that 
not  only  had  the  religious  consciousness  of  the  Jewish  and 
Gentile  world  been  stimulated  to  great  activity,  but  that  the 
fundamental  dogmas  of  the  church  had  already  begun  to  as- 
Btime  substantial  form.    The  mother  dogma  :  Imhanubl — 
God  with  us,  which  had  lain  dormant  in  the  Jewish  religious 
consciousness,  began  to  swell  with  new  life  at  the  advent  sea- 
son of  the  world ;   and  even  the  partial  views  of  heathen 
approached  this  central  truth,  and  sought  in  it  the  solution  of 
their  painful  longings  for  a  union  between  God  and  man. 
Thns  there  was  a  two-fold  preparation  for  the  Gospel ;  first, 
in  the  deep  human  craving  for  an  Incarnation ;  and  second,  in 
the  actual  dogmas  which  this  craving  had  already  developed. 
The  craving  itself  had  two  manifestations — the  one  Gentile, 
where  man  struggled  in  the  darkness,  unaided,  or  aided  only 
by  the  dim  light   which  glimmered  across  the  waste  ages, 
from  Edenic  traditions*;  the  other,  this  craving  aided  by  the 
higher  religious  consciousness,  which  the  Old  Testament  had 
developed.    In  addition  to  these  immortal  sighs  for  the  Incar- 
nation, there  was  in  man  a  lex  rum  acripta^  imperative,  and  in- 
destructible, in  accord  with  the  highest  demands  of  the  Si** 
naitic  statutes  as  interpreted  by  Ohrist  himself.    It  was  with 
these  preparatory  helps  that  Uie  gospel  of  God  Qrst  entered 
on  its  mission,  and  we  are  therefore  not  surprised  at  its  sadden 
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and  great  success  among  the  Jews  (Actsxxi,  20),  and  throagh 
them  among  the  Gentiles  (Acts  xxi,  8-10).  The  proselytes  of 
the  gate  (Acts  xv,  21,)  were  the  layera  by  which  the  vine  of 
the  Lord  was  spread  all  over  the  civilized  world  ;  but  by  its 
side,  interlaced  and  interleaved,  with  it,  grew  also  a  wild  vine. 
During  the  quarter  of  a  century  which  elapsed  between  the 
first  promulgation  of- the  gospel,  and  the  first  authoritative 
exposition  of  it  in  a  written  form,  there  was  the  widest  field 
and  freest  scope  for  every  form  and  degree  of  error,  both  ia 
doctrine  and  practice.  The  facts  connected  with  the  first 
appearance  of  the  new  doctrine  were  of  the  most  bewildering 
nature,  and  fell  upon  times  of  many,  importunate,  and  vacillat- 
ing expectations.  When,  therefore,  Jesus  of  Nazareth  as- 
sumed the  office  of  a  divine  teacher,  and  asserted  the  dignity 
of  a  div^ine  character,  sealing  his  doctrine  and  claim  with 
miracle  and  sacrifice,  resurrection  and  ascension,  there  was 
laid  the  foundation  for  the  widest,  and  wildest,  and  deepest 
disturbances — intellectual  and  epifitual.  And,  aside  from  the 
general  preparation  for  the  new  doctrine  among  Gentiles, 
there  was  a  special  preparation  for  it  among  the  Jews ;  both 
in  their  previous  historical  training,  and  in  their  general  dis- 
persion throughout  the  Roman  empire.*  Not  only  was  every 
city  a  centre  whence  could  be  carried  the  speculations  of 
the  schools,  and  the  fermenting  thoughts  of  town  and  table- 
talk  ;  but  every  synagogue  was  a  aeminarium  where,  as  in  a 
hot-house,  everything  touching  6  epxojuevos,  Matt,  xi,  3  **  The 
coming   One,"  The  Messiah,  Ps.  xi,  7,  would  be  germinated. 


*  Says  Philo  Jadaeud,  a  contemporary  of  the  Apostles,  perhaps  with  a  little 
patriotic  exaggeration,  yet,  in  the  main,  true — ''  Jerusalem  is  my  ancestral 
oity,  and  the  metropolis  not  only  of  Judea,  but  of  many  other  countries,  in 
consequence  of  the  colonies  which  it  has  sent  out  at  difierent  times  into  the 
neighboring  countries,  such  as  E^pt,  Phoenicia,  Syria  and  Ccelo-S^a ;  and 
into  those  more  distant,  PamphylSi,  Cilicia,  the  greatest  part  of  Asia  Minor, 
as  far  as  Bythinla,  and  the  eastern  shores  of  the  Euzine  ;  so  also  into  Europe, 
Thessaly,  Boaotia,  Macedonia,  Aetolia,  Attica,  Argos,  Corinth,  the  greatest  and 
best  parts  of  Peloponnessus.  And  not  only  are  the  continents  fuU  of  Jewish 
oolonies,  but  the  principal  islands  also — ^Euboea,  Cyprus  and  Crete,  I  say 
nothing  of  the  countries  beyond  the  Euphrates ;  for  all  of  these,  except  a 
•maU  portion,  Aartioularly  Babylon  and  the  Satrapies  which  occupy  the  rich 
oountriefi  round,  haye  Jews  liTing  in  them." 
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-and  thence  transplanted.  These  synagogues  were  the 
branches  of  the  old  olire  cat  o£f,  and  ready  to  receive  the  en* 
grafted  word.  From  these  synagogues — a  kind  of  convents, 
the  patre8prcBdicaiore8f]i\ie  the  Dominicans  and  Franciscans 
of  the  Middle  Ages,  went  forth  '*  to  ttiru  the  world  npside 
down''  (Acts  xvii,  6).  All  was  confusion.  Jewish  traditions 
against  Greek  speculations,  and  Oreek  speculations  against 
Jewish  traditions,  and  both  against  Christianity.  The  con- 
flict was  waged  in  ih^it"  quid  cbscurum^^  which  envelops  every 
battle-field,  but  God's  Spirit  was  brooding  over  it,  and  from 
the  Chaos  of  fact  and  fiction,  of  truth  and  error,  of  passion, 
prejudice  and  prayer,  there  was  slowly  emerging  the  Koamos. 
Full  twenty  years  this  chaos  surged.  Then  came  Paul,  and, 
by  independent  and  original  authority*  preached  the  original 
gospel,  and  appended  the  original  seals,  and,  by  his  inspired 
correspondence,  fixed  the  meaning  of  the  floating  and  flactn- 
ating  mass  of  truth  and  error — stretching  over  it  the  divine 
rod  {xavGoy\  he  reduced  it  to  order,  and  gave  the  Church  of 
Ood  her  standards.  It  is  in  the  introductory  words  of  these  . 
letters — in  the  greetings,  that  these  masses  of  truth  lie.  They 
are  a  sort  of  symbdum  containing  the  leading  facts  of  Ghris- 


*  The  independence  and  originality  of  Paul's  authorization  become  stiU 
more  impresaiYe  and  important,  if  we  remember  that  he  did  not  come  into 
AympAthy  with  the  Christian  life,  till  four  or  five  years  after  Christ  had  finished 
his  ministry — spoken  all  his  words,  and  wrought  all  his  works.  During  all  the 
years  of  his  youth  and  opening  manhood,  the  future  Apostle  not  only  stood 
outside  of  (jospel  influences  and  facts,  but  against  them.  (Q«L  i,  13,  23i. 
1  Tim.  i,  13. )  Elnowing  Christians,  only  as  a  persecutor  and  bigot  might  be 
-snppoeed  to  know  heretics  and  apostates,  we  must  believe  him  thoroughly 
purged  from  even  the  odor  of  the  €k>spel ;  and  when  sent  forth  as  a  '*  chosen 
'▼enel'*for  his  work,  he  could  never  be  justly  charged  with  bartering  other 
in«n*s  wares ;  but  we  must  believe  that  he  was,  as  he  declared  himself  to  be, 
an  original  AposUe.  Not  having  contact  with,  or  instruction  from  man  or 
men  (GaL  i,  1),  but  communicating  at  first  hand  with  Christ — not  through 
Gospel  record,  but  by  revelation  (1  Cor.  zi,  23  ;  QaL  i,  1,  12, 16  ;  it,  2  ;  Acts 
zzvi,  16);  he  does  not  refer  to  the  miracles  or  parables  of  Christ,  though  these 
.are  the  staple  of  the  Gospels,  and  never  but  once  directly  quotes  Christ's 
words  (Acts  zz,  35).  So  separate  and  alone  was  he !  In^the  submission  of 
his  OoBpel  to  ti^e  council,  and  in  their  approval  of  it  as  the  Gospel,  which 
ibe  Aportolic  college  had  from  Christ,  we  have  a  separate  and  additional 
proof  of  its  truth.  God  spake  a  Gospel  by  Christ  in  tfudea,  Galilee  and  Sa* 
maria— Paul  spake  a  Gospel  in  Arabia  and  Europe,  and  when  they  ware  oom^ 
paxed,  they  wate  not  merely  gimilar  bat  the  Mme. 
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tiAnity*  ThMe  articles  of  a  creed  are  not  proved — bat  poftto- 
l^ted ;  nor  are  they  explained,  1>at  nmplj  recorded  as  those 
things  out  of  which  the  rest  of  the  letter  was  to  grow,  and  by 
which  it  W08  authenticated.  Without  attempting  an  ex- 
hanstive  statement,  the  following  partial  schedole  will  show 
how  dogmatic  these  greetings  are : 

1.  The  FaJtherhood  <f  GodjB,s  respects  Jesus  Christ:  Gal. 
i,  l^^eoi)  natpoi.  Rom.  i,4.  Comp  1  Tim.  iii,  J 6;  2  John  i,  3. 

2.  The  Fatherhood  cf  Ood^  as  regards  Christians*  Gal.  i,  3, 
^Boty  narpos.  Rom.  i,  7.  1  Cor.  i,  3.  2  Cop.  i,  2.  EpL  i,  2. 
Philippians  i,  2.     Col.  i,  2. 

3.  The  Incarnation.  Rom.  i,  3,  4.  2  John  i,  3 ;  and  whenever 
"Jesus,"  the  personal  name,  is  added  to  "  Lord"  or  "  Christ," 
as  is  generally  the  case  in  the  three  members  of  the  greeting. 

4.  The  Resurrection.  Rom.  i,  4.  Gal.  i,  1.  This  article, 
and  the  next  above,  are  expanded  in  1  Tim.  iii,  15, 16. 

5.  The  Church  (f  God.  1  and  2  Thess.  i,  1 ;  and  throogb 
the  greeting,  as  it  is  developed,  on  this  point,  in  2  Cor.  i,  U 
and  all  the  Epistles. 

A  glance  at  this  scheme  will  satisfy  us  that  the  Incarnation  is 
the  central  dogma  of  the  Christian  religion.  The  others  are 
not  so  much  dogmas,  as  developments,  and  deductions  from 
this  dogma.  The  sermons  of  Stephen  (Acts  vii),  of  Philip 
(Acts  viii,  5,  85),  of  Peter  and  Paul,  and  "  of  those  which  were 
scattered  abroad  upon  the  persecution  that  arose  about  Ste- 
phen "  (Acts  xi,  19,  20),  all  move  around  this  grand  &ct. 
What  the  church  needed  to  learn  and  hold  fast  was  the  mani- 
festation of  God  in  the  flesh ;  fully  persuaded  of  its  truth,  and 
having  embedded  it  in  her  consciousness,  it  would  grow  forth 
in  all  its  fullness  and  final  perfection.  There  were  many  things 
in  the  Life  of  Christ  which  impressed  his  contemporaries,  and 
many  were  the  persons  who  undertook  to  compile  these  facts,. 
but  they  were  unauthorized  annalists,  and  hence  wrote  no 
Evangels  but  only  memoirs.  However  full  and  accurate  these 
memorabilia  were  singly,  or  in  the  aggregate,  still  they  were 
no  Gospels.    The  Gospeb  do  not  consist  in  a  plenary  record 
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of  tiie  words  and  works  of  OhriBt,  bnt  in  only  so  many  as  the 
Holy  Ohost  saw  needfhl  to  evince  the  Messiahship  of  Jesns, 
and  to  bind  ChriBtians  to  him  by  a  saving  faith,  John  xx,  3L 
The  Cfospel,  as  a  fact  in  human  history,  consists  in  the  Incar- 
nation, and  in  snch  and  so  many  facts  as  express  and  certify 
this  germinal  tmth  and  its  principal  stadia  of  development* 
These  are  the  birth,  baptism,  death,  resurrection,  and  ascen- 
sion. These  were  the  supreme  facts,  which  were  held  in  trust 
by  the  x^htirch  for  nearly  three-score  years — ^repeated  and  ex- 
panded by  authentic  and  authorized  oral  instruction,  but  not 
committed  to  authoritative  record.  Not  till  the  generation 
that  had  seen  and  heard  Christ  was  passing  away,  were  the 
gospels  written,  those  four  which  live  and  can  not  die,  and 
move  like  the  wheels  of  the  chariot  in  EzekieVs  vision — with 
unimpaired  power — ^full  of  eyes — and  bearing  Qod  on  their 
axles.  The  keys  of  "  the  book "  were  committed  to  the 
church  to  open  and  to  shut,  before  the  book  itself  was  put  in  ' 
her  hands.  T^hese  keys  are  the  canonical  letters  of  Paul,  Peter,. 
James  and  Jnde — the  real  epiatdUe  cbacurorum  virorum.  That 
the  essential  stadia  of  the  Incarnation,  and  not  the  multifari- 
ous details  of  it,  were  the  main  thing,  is  made  by  nothing  so 
clear  as  by  the  fact  that  Paul  only  once  quotes  Christ's  words 
(Acts  XX,  35),  and.  never  mentions  his  miracles — but  evermore 
bases  his  commentary  on  the  great  facts  of  his  death,  resur- 
rection, etc. — ^Now  it  will  be  seen  that  it  is  precisely  this  class 
of  facts  that  constitute  the  body  of  the  greetings— especially 
the  greetings  of  those  characteristically  dogmatic  Epistles — 
Bomans  and  Qalatians. 

Nor  should  we  overlook  the  peculiar  aspect  of  the  dogmas 
in  the  greetings — it  is  preeminently  christological.  Christ  is 
proclaimed  as  man,  as  dead,  as  risen.  Christ  is  the  assumed 
source  of  the  apostleship,  of  grace,  of  peace,  of  brotherhood, 
and  of  sanctification.  Christ  is  presented  as  the  object  of 
hope,  and  of  faith,  and  of  mercy.  Christ  is  exalted  as  the 
Saviour,  and  the  Lord.  John  put  his  theology  and  christology 
in  his  Qospel,  and  into  the  body  of  his  letters — ^not  the  greet- 
ings ;  but  Paul's  letters  are  mainly  taken  up  with  Anthropolo* 
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g7,  and  Soteriology,  while,  in  the  greetings,  theological  and 
christological  elements  are  characteristic.  In  comparing 
Peter's  confesgion  of  faith  Matt,  zvi,  16 — ^'^Thoa  art  the 
Christ  the  Son  of  the  living  God,"  which  was  also  the  confes- 
sion of  the  whole  college  of  Apostles  (John  vi,  68,  69),  with 
the  doctrinal  contents  pi  the  Pauline  greetings,  we  see 
how  many  and  definite  were  the  features,  which  the  apostolic 
church,  in  her  primitive  vigor,  developed  during  the  first  quar- 
ter of  a  century  after  the  crucifixion.  At  first  we  find  current 
only  the  brief  creed  of  Peter  (Matt,  xvi,  16);  the  same  is  in 
the  mouth  of  Martha  (John  xi,  27),  before  the  death  of  Christ; 
and  several  years  after,  we  find  still  the  same  words  in  the 
confessing  mouth  of  the  Eunuch  (Acts  viii,  37) ;  but  twenty 
years  later,  what  a  change  1  How  prominent  "  Christ "  is 
made  in  the  greetings  1  All  doubts  have  disappeared.  The 
consciousness  of  the  church  has  advanced  so  far  in  its  certi- 
tude, that  Je8U8  was  Vie  Christ,  that  his  name,  and  office,  and 
dignity  stand  side  by  side  with  the  name,  and  office,  and  dig- 
nity of  God — the  monarchical  title  of  the  latter  being  invar 
riably  modified  to  make  room  for  the  Second  Person  of  the 
Trinity.  And  to  enhance  the  significance  of  the  facts— this 
coordinating  of  titles  and  persons  takes  place  in  the  stereo- 
typed formula  of  a  salutation.  What  a  weight  of  authority 
for  the  divinity  of  Christ  lies  in  these  opening  words  of  Paul's 
Epistles !  It  was  only  because  Seo?  fjv  6  \6yos,  and  because 
this  was  the  settled  conviction  of  the  church,  that  Paul's 
letters  went  unchallenged  into  every  company  of  believers, 
notwithstanding  he  prefixed  to  each  Epistle  a  declaration  of 
such  divinity,  and  thus  put  the  whole  letter  under  the  author- 
ity and  benediction  of  Jesus  Christ. 

Reference  has  been  made  to  the  resemblance  between  the 
creed  embedded  in  Paul's  greetings,  and  the  so-called  Apos- 
tles' creed.  We  present  them  in  paralled  colums,  (the  later 
additions  of  the  Apostles'  creed  being  marked  with  a  [?]  for 
convenience  of  comparison). 
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I  belieTe  in  Ood  the  Fatker  Almighty,  Maker 
of  lieaTen  and  earth : 

Agtd  In  Jesus  Christ,  his  only  8071,  cur  Lord, 

Who  ma  conoeiyed  of  the  Holy  Gho«l»  [?] 


.Bom  cf  the  virgin  Mdn/t 


Suffered  under  Pontins  Pilate, 

Was  emcified,  dead,  and  bnried 

He  descended  into  hell :  [?]^ 

The  third  day  he  arose  again  from  the  dead  ; . 

He  ascended  into  heayen,  and  sitteth  on  the 
right  hand  of  God  the  Father  Almighty ; 

From  thence  he  shall  come  to  judge  the  qnick 
And  the  dead. 

I  belieye  in  the  Holy  Ghost ; 

The  holy.  Catholic  church; 


The  commnnion  of  saints  ;. 
The  forgixjeness  of  sins  ;  . . . 


The  resurrection  of  the  body  ; 
And  the  life  eyerlasting  [?].     Amen. 


}  GaL  i,  1.     Bom.  i,  4. 
Bom.  i,  3,  i.'  vidi  ^eov. 


Wherever  "Jesus"  is  con- 
nected with  "Christ,  "Rom. 
i,  3,  "Of  the  seed  of  David 
according  to  the  flesh.*' — 
Hatt  i,  24,  25. 


GaL  i,  1.    Bom.  i,  4.] 

(Galfi,  1.    Bom.i,  4. 
H  dradrddeooi  rexpoov, 

)The  appellation   "Lord," 


/  rne  ao] 
)  may  tak 


e  this  place. 


1  &2  Thess.  1,  1 ;  Bom. ;  1  ds  2 
Cor.,  £ph.,  CoL,  Philippians. 
dyta  EKxXtjdia. 

Meaning  undecided. 

Gal.  i,  4.      nepi  roSr  d/iap' 

2  Tim.  i,  1.     Tit.  i,  2. 
t^oou)  aioovioi. 

At  a  glance  we  can  see  how  much  alike  are  these  two 
columns — doctrinally.  The  creed  is  fuller,  .because  it  is  older. 
For  the  same  reason,  it  has  more  details,  and  is  more' elaborate 
in  its  finish.  But  the  difference,  in  these  respects,  is  no  greater 
between  the  creed  and  "the  greeting,"  than  between  " the 
greetings"  and  the  Apostolic  confeasion  of  Peter.  This  re- 
semblance in  the  creed  of  Peter,  the  creed  in  the  Pauline 
greetings,  and  the  Apostles'  creed,  is  a  family  likeness,  making 
the  threeymembersof  the  same  household  of  faith.  All  three 
are  brief,  christological,  objective  and  historical,  and  on  all 
these  points  are  in  contrast,  if  not  antagonism,  with  all  modern 
creeds — the  latter  being  long,  theological,  subjective  and 
metaphysical.  Compare  the  redditio  aymboli  of  the  Eunuch 
(Acts  viii,  87),  on  his  admission  to  the  church,  with  the  re- 
sponse now  demanded  of  catechumens — if  there  be  yet  such 
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persons  in  our  day ;  and  the  differenpe  is  one  not  onlj  of  de- 
gree, bat  still  more  of  kind.  The  former  supposes  religion 
to  be  a  Life  ;  the  latter  supposes  it  to  be  largely  an  intellec- 
tual process — if  not  indeed  a  Philosophy.  If  once  we  clearly 
apprehend  the  idea  that  the  Incarnation  represents  first  a 
life— the  life  of  God  in  the  flesh,  rather  than  a  mere  doctriQe» 
we  shall  be  able  to  understand  how  this  divine  laying-hold  of 
the  seed  of  Abraham  is  much  more  a  fact  in  history  than  a 
dogma  in  speculation ;  and  that  it  should  have  such  a  mani- 
festation as  the  church — one,  holy,  and  catholic.  Not  the 
church,  in  the  tessalated  conception  of  an  aggregation  of  be- 
lievers ;  nor  even  a  segregation  of  believers  ;  nor  yet  a  con- 
geries of  denomination — but  a  living  thing ;  such  a  phenom- 
enon in  the  history  of  the  race  that  it  may  be  called  th0 
body  of  Christ — ^** the  Son  of  the  living  God"  being  its  head- 
such  a  fact  4hat  only  organic  figures  are  used  in  Scripture  to 
set  it  forth — such  as  the  vine,  John  xv,  1-8 — the  human 
body,  Rom.  xii,  4,  5  ;  1  Cor.  xii,  12-27  ;  Eph.  v.  23-32.  Nay, 
of  such  vital  potentiality  is  this  idea  that,  when  an  architectu- 
ral or  inorganic  symbol  is  employed,  the  living  content  ani- 
mates the  dead  form — 1  Peter  ii,  5,  "living  stones."  Sach  a 
church  may  not  only,  with  rhetorical  consistency,  be  fed — 
witness  that  Old  Test,  pastoral,  the  twenty-t^ird  Psalm— 
and  grow,  but  scriptural  congruity  demands  the  same  concep- 
tion. In  such  a  church  there  is  room  to  spread  a  table,  not 
merely  for  *' commemoration"  (1  Cor.  ti,  24,  25),  but  also  for 
"communion"  (1  Cor.  x,  16).  The  creed  of  not  a  single 
church,  whose  life  dates  back  to  the  sixteenth  century,  ad- 
mits of  any  other  interpretation.  Nor  have  rationalistic 
refinements  upon  their  words  been  able  to  make  them  speak 
any  other  language  intelligibly.  Of  course  we  do  not  hide 
from  ourselves  the  fact,  that,  in  treating  of  religion  as  lying 
all  within  the  human  sphere,  and  denying  to  faith  any  super- 
human origin,  vision,  apprehension,  and  domain,  the  practical 
result  has  been,  that  the  children  even  of  the  church  "speak 
half  in  the  speech  of  Ashdod,  and  can  not  speak  in  the  Jews' 
language."    Those  symbols  were  forged  in  the  fires  of  oonflict 
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for  truth — ^fires  into  which  were  thrown  many  kinds  of  fuel ; 
mtich  of  it  earthly — ^human,  but  the  vital  part  of  it  was  th'e 
oil  of  the  sanctuary — faith.    But  so  cold    and  unbelieving 
have  we  grown  that  we  have  not  faith  enough  left,  or  have 
exercised  it  so  little,  that  when  we  read  those  testiofeonials  of 
our  ancestral  faith,  their  real  content  eludes  us,  and  we  osten- 
tatiously hold  up  the  empty  forms,  and  say  these  are  "  the 
pattern  of  the  thing  seen  in  the  mount."    We  have  ''the 
brazen  serpent"  unto  our  day  find  worship  it  (2  Kings  xviii^ 
4),  but  it  is  no  longer  the  life-giving  one  erected  in  the  wil- 
derness.   We  philosophize  about  the  supernatural,  but  we  do 
not  receive  it.     We  have  largely  lost  the  sense  itself.     The 
church  marvels  at,  and  laments  the  skeptical  and  in6del  spirit 
of  the  age ;  but  are  we  not  in,  and  of  this  skeptical  age  ?  And 
what  we  call  the  infidelity  of  the  world,  what  is  it,  but  a 
balder  and  bolder  form  of  that  which  is  latent  in  the  church 
itself.    When  the  Sadducees  were  rejecting  angels  and  spirits 
and  the  resurrection,  what  was  the  faith  of  the  Pharisees  7 
They  clung  to  the  Law — but  refined  upon  it — till  nothing 
remained  in  their  hands  but  dead  letters — nothing  on  their 
altars,  but   the  cold  ashes  of  their  former  sacrifices — and 
nothing  in  their  hearts,  but  the  power  to  persecute  the  truth. 
Now,  symbols  do  not  beget  faith — they  guide  it.    They  do 
not  create  faith — they  may  preserve  it.    They  do  not  make 
faith — but  are  made  by  it.     As  a  living  principle,  faith  has  its 
manifestations.    One  of  these  is  language.    It  unfolds  in  the 
consciousness  of  the  church,  like  a  seed  in  the  ground — first 
the  blade,  then  the  ear,  and  then  the  full  corn  in  the  ear. 
Such  a  phenomenon  we  see  in  the  Greetings.    They  furnish  a 
lingaistic  proof  of  the  existence  and  development  of  that 
new  life,  which  had  been  engrafted  through  the  second  Adam 
on  the  stock  of  the  first  Adam,  and  which  was  certifying  itself 
of  one  feature  after  another,  till  the  divine  curriculum,  reach- 
ing from  Heaven  to  Hades  and  bade  again  from  Hades  to 
Heaven,  was  completed ;  till  He  who  had  come  out  from  Ood 
(John  xvii,  8)  had  again  returned  to  God  (v.  11).    This  is  the 
trsth  which  Peter  confessed,  which  Paul  confesses  in  the 
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greetings,  and  which  the  Apostles'  creed  confesses.    In  Peter^ . 
it  is  the  bud  ;  in  Pad,  the  opening  blossom ;  but  in  both,  the 
same  celestial  flower :  The  bed  Robb  of  Shabon. 


V 


V 


A«.  VL-OUE  PDBLIC  SCHOOLS,. 

"The  worst  thing  we  have  to  fear  in  the  future  of  our 
country,  as  it  strikes  me,  is  the  influence  of  demagogues. 
The  violence  of  party  spirit,  the  intense  greed  of  oflSce,  and 
the  intricacies  of  political  .machinery,  give  great  power  to  a 
few,  while  the  many,  who  are  either  entirely  ignorant  and 
incapable  even  of  reading,  or  are  educated  chiefly  by  news- 
papers and  grog-shop  debates,  are  made  their  dupes.  If 
you  have  not  investigated  the  subject,  I  think  you  would  be 
surprised  to  find  how  superficial  our  popular  education  is,  and 
how  utterly  inadequate  to  prepare  our  people  for  an  intelli- 
gent discharge  of  their  duties,  or  a  just  appreciation  of  their 
privileges." 

"  You  must  pardon  me,  my  dear  sir,  but  I  think  your  fears 
are  groundless.  I  have  always  supposed  that  if  there  is  any 
thing  we  may  take  an  honest  pride  in^  it  is  our  noble  public 
school  system." 

"  Well,  sir,  all  I  can  say,  is,  that  I  have  observed  oarefally 
and  inquired  diligently  for  many  years,  and  with  rare  oppor- 
tunities of  access  to  all  classes  of  the  community  and  all  sec- 
tions of  the  country ;  and  I  am  satisfied  that  our  public 
schools,  as  now  conducted,  are  not  preparing  their  pupils  as 
they  should  and  might  be  prepared  for  the  part  they  are  to 
act,  if  our  happy  institutions  are  to  be  preserved  and  trana- 

y  1.  The  Daily  Poblio  School  in  the  United  States,  pp.  15S.  J.  B.  LippinootI 
A  Ca,  FhiL 

2.  Twelfth  Annual  Beport  of  the  (Chicago)  Board  of  Siduoation.    lU  pp- 
8to. 

3.  The  Oalt  Prize  Bssay  on  Common  School  Edaoation.    pp.  26L   Sher 
brooke,  Canada  Bast. 
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mitted.    It  iSy  in  my  judgment,  a  very  superficial  and  ill- 
administered  system,  and  will  prove  to  be  so  in  due  time.'' 

The  above  is  a  fair  report  of  a  casual  conversation  which 
occurred  at  a  sea-side  hotel  during  the  past  season.  The 
hopeful  party  is  one  of  the  judges  of  an  important  municipal 
court,  and  the  doubter  is  a  veteran  editor  and  a  Yankee. 

We  suppose  nine-tenths  of  the  community  would  concur 
with  the  former,  and  exult  in  the  conviction  that  whatever 
else  we  lack,  as  a  natipn,  our  school  system  is  unsurpassed. 
To  confifm  them  in  this  opinion  they  might  refer  to  the  testi* 
mony  of  distinguished  foreigners,  who  have  been  here  and 
have  seen  for  themselves,  and  have  gone  back  to.  report  to 
older  nations,  that  in  our  young  and  vigorous  republic  popu- 
lar ignorance  is  unknown ! 

It  is  not  our  purpose  to  decry,  or  unduly  to  exalt  our  pub-  ^ 
lie  schools.  We  propose  rather  to  inquire  what  views  the 
pamphlets  whose  titles  we  have  given  above,  and  others  of 
like  character,  take  of  the  subject.  What  indications  do  they 
famish  that  the  boys  and  girls  resorting  to  these  schools^ 
year  after  year,  are  in  the  way  to  become  such  men  and  wo- 
men as  our  country  deserves  to  have  ?  In  prosecuting  this 
bquiry  the  first  point  to  determine  is,  what  kind  and  degree 
of  edacation  we  are  bound  to  give  at  the  public  expense. 

There  is  no  saying  more  familiar  to  our  ears  than  that  the 
safety  and  permanency  of  our  institutions  depend  on  the 
general  intelligence  of  the  people.  We  choose  persons  to  fill 
certain  offices,  not  that  they  may  guide  us,  but  that  they  may 
obey  us.  The  theory  of  our  government  is,  that  the  intelli- 
gence, the  virtue  and  the  patriotism  of  the  country  reside  ia 
the  people,  and  that  when  we  call  out  sundry  persons  to  make 
laws,  and  others  to  interpret  them,  and  others  still  to  execute 
them,  they  are  really  our  servants,  though  we  are  accustomed,, 
for  some  reason,  to  call  them  rulers.  Standing  at  the  polls  in 
some  of  our  chief  city  districts  at  a  popular  election,  we 
shall  scarcely  recognize  the  dignity,  independence  and  thought- 
fulness  of  men  having  large  interests  at  stake  and  looking 
for  tho  most  capable   persons   to   take  charge    of  them« 
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If  men  of  that  deaoription  are  there  in  any  coQnde^ 
able  namber,  it  most  be  in  deep  disguise.  To  fit  them  for 
JQst  this  dntj  of  selecting  public  servants,  with  intelligence 
and  discrimination,  is  one  of  the  prominent  purposes  of  our 
free  schools.  We  can  not  train  them  to  vote  for  Mr.  Smith 
or  Mr.  JoneSf  but  we  can  train  them  to  inquire  and  judge  of 
this,  among  other  things — whether  any  of  the  Smiths  or  the 
Joneaes  are  proper  persons  to  vote  for,  instead  of  following  the 
dictation  of  a  clique,  whose  first  and  last  purpose  is  to  8er?e 
themselves. 

When  an  American  citizen  comes  to  the  polls,  with  a  ballot 
in  his  hand,  on  which  is  written  or 'printed  the  name  of  the 
man  whom  he  wishes  to  intrust  with  a  public  office,  and  that 
ballot  expresses  his  voluntary,  deliberate,  intelligent  prefer- 
ence, he  exercises  one  of  the  highest  prerogatives  of  a  free 
man.  What  does  he  need  in  the  way  of  education  to  do 
this? 

1.  He  must  know  how  to  read.  The  great  mass  of  our  peo- 
ple rely  on  newspapers  for  their  information  upon  almost  all 
subjects.  Book-reading  is  comparatively  rare,  except  among ' 
professional  men  and  scholars.  All  sects  and  parties  have 
their  organs  for  disseminating  their  opinions,  and  exposing 
what  they  regard  as  the  errors  or  follies  of  those  who  diflfer 
from  them.  Every  American  citizen  should  be  able  to  read 
a  common  newspaper  to  himself,  or  aloud  to  others.  It  is  im- 
possible to  prescribe  any  precise  standard  by  which  to  de- 
termine what  good  reading  means,  but  we  shall  all  agree  that 
good  readers-are  very  rare  even  in  public  life. 

To  be  a  source  of  enjoyment,  reading  must  not  involve 
labor  or  studv.  The  reader  or  hearer  must  not  be  tasked  to 
understand  what  is  read.  He  must  be  so  familiar  with  all  words 
and  phrases  in  ordinary  use,  that  he  can  call  them  properly, 
and  attach  the  proper  meaning  to  them  without  an  effort. 
And  every  public  school  should  furnish  at  least  this  measure 
of  knowledge  to  every  pupil  that  attends  a  sufficient  length  of 
time. 

To  read  the  printed  page,  is  first  and  most  important  j  bat 
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the  pnpil  should  also  be  tangjit  to  read  writing  readily — an 
ucquisition  of  no  little  value  in  the  daily  transactions  of  life. 

2.  The  public  school  should  qualify  its  pupils  to  write  a 
JegiUle^  respectable  business  letter »  The  art  of  forming  letters 
is  an  elementary  step  beyond  which  many  never  advance  an 
inch.  They  copy  forms  and  figures  laid  before  them,  and  they 
exhibit  these  imitations  as  evidence  of  their  progress  in  the 
art  of  writing  ;  but  to  determine  the  practical  value  of  what 
they  have  learned  in  this  way,  we  need  to  see  the  first  letter 
they  write  home  after  going  to  boarding-school,  or  to  a  trade, 
or  on  a  visit  to  an  aunt.  If  the  date  and  address  are  in  the 
proper  place,  the  sentences  properly  put  together,  and  the 
ideas  intended  to  be  conveyed  clearly  expressed,  with  good 
orthography,  punctuation,  etc.,  we  shall  say  the  public  school^ 
in  this  respect,  did  its  doty  well,  but  not  any  more  than  its 
xJuty.  ^ 

We  have  before  us  an  upholsterer's  bill.  The  writer  is  a 
highly  respectable,  skillful  American  mechanic,  who  has  had 
a  fair  chance  at  the  public  school.    It  is  as  follows  : 

Mr. 

,     To Dr. 

To  reparing  sofa  with  hare  cloth  '  $ 

Recieved  pay't 


Here  are  three  gross  errors  in  spelling  eight  English  words  ; 
and  we  do  not  hesitate  to  say  that  any  public  school  in  the 
United  States  should  be  ashamed  to  send  out  any  pupil,  after 
a  fair  chance  to  learn,  who  betrays  such  ignorance.  We  cite 
the  case  not  as  one  of  rare  occurrence,  but  merely  to  indicate 
the  scope  of  our  requirement.  Every  public  school  boy  and 
girl  should  know  better  than  that. 

3.  Such  a  knowledge  of  arifhmdicdl  rides  should  bo  ac- 
quired at  any  public  school  as  will  enable  one  to  compute 
readily ;  to  keep  a  plain  book-account  accurately,  and  transact 
intelligibly  the  ordinary  business  of  a  farmer  or  mechanic. 

4.  Geography  should  be  taught  thoroughly,  so  far  as  to  give 
the  scholar  a  knowledge  of  the  general  divisions  of  the  earth, 
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their  plimate  and  natoral  productions,  and  the  relative  posi- 
tion and  extent  of  the  oceans  ;  of  oar  own  coantry,  its  prin- 
cipal rivers,  moantain-ranges  and  general  features — comiDg 
down,  with  increased  minuteness  of  detail,  to  the  State^ 
county  and  finally  town  and  district,  to  which  the  school-hoofle 
belongs  ;  or,  the  order  might  be  reversed. 

Orthography  and  Eoglish  Grammar  are  involved  in  the 
requirements  already  mentioned ;  some  knowledge  of  both 
being  necessary  to  the  writing  of  a  creditable  business 
letter. 

This  very  brief  outline  of  the  curriculum  of  a  public  school, 
will  suffice  as  the  basis  of  what  we  have  to  say  on  the  main 
subject.  And  the  recent  pamphlets,  (the  titles  of  which  we 
have  given)  will  supply  all  the  illustrations  we  need. 

Setting  out  with  the  universally  received  maxim,  that  the 
safety,  and  indeed  the  very  existence,  of  such  a  government 
as  ours,  rests  on  the  general  inteUigenoe  of  the  people,  we 
assume  that  a  man  should  not  be  considered  intelligent,  in 
any  ordinary  acceptation  of  the  term,  who  is  not  tveU  indmcted 
in  the  branches  we  have  enumerated.  To  be  a  jnror,  a 
referee,  or  a  district-school  directo^ ;  in  short  to  be  capable  of 
the  service  which  every  citizen  should  be  prepared  to  render 
when  called  upon,  the  measure  of  knowledge  we  have  indi- 
cated is  the  least  that  will  suffice ;  and  for  the  schooling  of 
all  our  children  up  to  this  point,  seasonably  and  thoronghly, 
the  levying  of  a  tax  on  the  whole  community  is  wise,  just  and 
.eminently  economical.  Every  dollar  expended  to  secure  the 
best  teachers  of  these  branches,  to  make  the  school-honses 
comfortable,  and  their  sites  healthful  and  attractive,  and  to 
impart  life,  interest,  and  practical  [value  to  what  is  done  in 
themj  is  a  first-rate  investment  of  the  public  money  for  the 
public  good. 

If  we  can  place  reliance  on  the  statements  which  we  find 
in  one  of  the  pamphlets  before  us,  ("  The  Daily  Public  School 
in  the  United  States," )  we  must  conclude  that,  with  here  and 
there  an  exception,  the  great  body  of  our  public  schools  fail 
far  short  of  the  humble  standard  we  have  here  prescribed* 
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And  as  the  facts  are  generally  derived  from  official  documents, 
it  ^wonld  seem  safe  to  accept  them,  with  the  single  reserva- 
tion, that  as  the  author's  object  evidently  is  to  awaken  public 
attention  to  the  deplorable  deficiencies  of  the  schools,  he  may 
have  given  less  credit  to  the  valuable  features  of  the  system 
than  they  deserve. 

In  this  pamphlet  we  find  a  synopsis  of  the  schooMaws  *of 
four  States,  followed  by  a  general  survey  of  the  manner  in 
which  their  provisions  are  carried  out,  so  far  as  they  concern 
the  condition  of  the  schools  and  school-houses,  and  their  fur- 
niture, the  character  and  qualifications  of  teachers,  the  means 
in  use  for  their  improvement,  the  kind  of  supervision  that  is 
given,  and  the  tone  of  public  Sentiment  in  relation  to  them. 
The  States  reviewed  are  New  York,  Pennsylvania^  Ohio  and 
MasstuJmseUs,  A  better  selection  for  the  purpose  could  not 
well  be  made.  Their  populations,  respectively,  represent  the 
wealth,  intelligence,  enterprise  and  public  spirit  of  the  coun- 
try. In  these  States,  if  anywhere,  we  might  expect  to  find 
the  most  liberal,  efficient  and  successful  measures  to  confer 
on  the  mass  of  children  the  blessing  of  a  good,  practical, 
common-school  education.  We  confess  our  unmingled  sur- 
prise at  finding  how  far  short  of  this  they  seem  to  come. 

We  look  at  the  spacious  and  imposing  edifices  erected  for 
the  higher  grade  of  schools,  and  the  appropriation  of  two  or 
three  millions  annually  to  their  support.  We  glance  at  the 
voluminous  documents  which  come  to  us  from  Boards  of  Edu- 

• 

cation  ;  and  we  feel  like  congratulating  ourselves  that,  what- 
ever other  public  interests  are  neglected,  the  schools  are  well 
cared  for.  Nor  can  we  deny  that  a  vory  laudable  zeal  has 
been  exhibited  to  give  the  advantage  of  a  superior  education 
gratuitously,  to  such  as  desire  it,  especially  in  our  cities  and 
large  towns.  But  we  must  remember  that  all  this  is  above 
and  beyond  that  elementary  instruction  which  every  boy  and 
girl  should  receive  at  the  public  charge.  If  this  higher  order 
of  schools  contributes  at  all  to  the  more  general  and  incon- 
ceivably more  important  purposes  of  the  public  school  sys- 
tem, it  is  only  in  an  indirect  and  remote  form.    When  ^e 
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millionB  of  children  are  taught  thorougJdy  the  branched  re- 
quired by  law,  the  tax-payers  will  have  done  their  part ;  and 
from  this  point  individual  capacity,  inclination  and  circum- 
stances  must  determine  the  youth's  career.  It  is  for  the  good 
of  the  commonwealth  that  each  successive  generation  should 
enjoy  freely  and  liberally  the  means  of  preparing  for  the  or- 
dinary avocations  of  life  ;  and  this  common  benefit  is  justly 
purchased  at  the  common  expense.  But,  with  such  an  oatfit, 
the  grand  voyage  of  life  in  our  free  country  is  to  be  made 
at  the  cost  and  peril  of  the  individual,  not  at  the  expense  of 
the  public.  The  public  purse  must  meet  anew  levy  made  for 
a  new  generation  waiting  for  the  same  preparator^'^  process. 

If  we  rightly  understand  his.  drift,  the  author  of  "  The  Daily 
Public  School"  maintains  that  a  very  disproportionate  share 
of  the  school  money,  and  of  the  school  sympathy  of  the 
country,  is  absorbed  by  a  class  of  schools  designed  to  promote 
instruction  in  the  higher  branches  of  learning.  He  would 
have  us  believe,  that  were  every  dollar  of  the  school  funds^ 
and  of  the  money  raised  by  taxation,  expended  on  the  sites, 
buildings,  furniture  aad  teachers  of  the  schools,  to  which 
nine-tenths  of  the  children  of  the  country  are  supposed  to 
resort  and  on  which  they  depend  for  all  their  knowledge  of 
reading,  writing,  etc.,  it  would  not  more  than  suffice  to  make 
them  what  they  should  be  to  answer  their  lowest  claims  upon 
the  government. 

One  of  the  pamphlets  before  us  presents  a  view  of  the 
educational  interests  of  a  single  city,  which  had  no  existence 
thirty  or  forty  years  ago,  but  now  has  nearly  or  quite  200,000 
inhabitants.  From  it  we  glean  some  very  significant  items. 
The  school  population  of  Chicago  is  45,000,  or  say  one-fourth 
of  the  total.  There  are  enrolled  in  the  public  schools  25,241. 
There  are  seats  for  14,000,  and  the  daily  average  attendance 
is  a  little  less  than  14,000 ;  showing  that  less  than  one  in 
every  three  of  the  school  population  will  be  found  on  a  given 
day  at  the  public  school. 

This  might  be  regarded  as  rather  a  flattering  picture,  if  it 
could  be  added  that  the  one  who  is  in  attendance  is  there  the 
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year  round ;  but  it  casts  a  deep  shade  over  it  to  find  that 
more  than  a  third  of  those  who  are  present  on  a  given  day 
are  there  for  less  than  nine  weeks ;  and  that  only  about  one 
in  five  of  this  reduced  number  is  found  there  the  year  round. 
We  think  there  can  scarcely  be  two  opinions  as  to  the  inade- 
quacy of  this  term  of  attendance  to  aflford  the  very  lowest 
measure  of  instruction  which  the  case  demands,  however  eflS- 
cient  and  skillful  the  instructor. 

A  glance  at  the  expenditures  of  that  city  shows  a  totiil  cost 
of  $262,000,  or  $18  for  each  pupil ;  and  the  Board  of  Education 
propose  "to  borrow  and  expend  $100,000  per  annum  for  several 
years" — to  buy  "five  lots"  and  erect  new  buildings,  etc.  (Not 
a  very  safe  example  in  the  economy  of  human  life — this  living 
beyond  one's  means.)  The  two  largest  items  of  the  expendi- 
tures are  worthy  of  note.  The  325  pupils  in  the  High  School 
cost  $21,276,  or  $55.62  per  scholar  ;  while  1717  scholars  in  the 
"Poster  School"  cost  $25,719, or  less  than  $11  per  scholar.  In 
the  High  School,  31  different  text-books  are  required,  and 
among  the  branches  taught  are — Trigonometry,  Mensuration, 
Surveying,  Navigation,  Book-keeping,  Botany,  Astronomy, 
Physiology,  Natural  and  Mental  Philosophy,  Chemistry,  Min- 
eralogy, Political  Economy,  German,  French,  Latin  and 
Greek  I 

Extensive  as  this  field  is,  it  is  proposed,  in  the  Report  be- 
fore us,  to  enlarge  it  greatly  by  adding  to  it  a  "Free  Acade- 
my," for  the  gratuitous  education  of  those  who  are  nowthrned 
aside  into  colleges  and  preparatory  schools.  In  other  words, 
to  provide  by  a  ptiUic  tax,  for  a  -course  of  instruction  such 
as  is  now  pursued  at  private  expense  ;  and  which  is  needful  to 
fit  men  for  the  professions  of  law,  medicine,  divinity,  etc. 
And  we  admit  that  such  a  measure  naturally  follows  the  or- 
ganization of  the  High  School.  If  the  elementary  branches 
required  by  law  are  not  the  limit  of  gratuitous  public  school- 
ing, we  do  not  see  where  it  is  to  be  found. 

Of  the  45,000  children  and  youth  in  Chicago  who  are  bf 
school  age,  one  in  one  hundred  and  thirty-eight  enjoys  the 
superior  advantages  of  the  High  School.    Would  the  benefits 
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of  a  "  Free  Academy''  be  extended  to  any  save  sach  of  the 
325  as  wish  to  parsue  a  literary  career?  Bat  the  vital 
question  is,  will  the  24,851  boys  and  girls  enrolled  in  the  pub- 
lic schools,  less  the  325  in  the  High  School,  have  a  better 
chance  to  learn  to  read  and  spell,  to  write  a  letter  of  businesa 
that  they  need  not  blush  to  own,  and  to  keep  a  Dr.  and  Cr. 
account  that  would  look  well  in  the  courtroom,  and  all  this 
because  there  is  a  Free  Academy  at  the  other  end  of  the 
course,  to  which  some  few  will  find  admission  ? 

Not  many  days  since,  one  of  our  city  dailies  contained  an 
elaborate  editorial  earnestly  advocating  "industrial  pursuits," 
and  showing  how  much  of  the  material  prosperity  of  the 
country,  and  the  moral  soundness  of  the  community,  depend 
on  the  esteem  in  which  labor — manual,  muscular  labor,  is  held. 
And  it  was  added,  that  the  tendency  to  luxurious  habits,  and 
the  desire  to  gain  a  livelihood  by  some  easier  way  than  by 
tilling  the  earth,  or  serving  at  the  work-bench,  seem*  to  be 
gaining  strength  with  alarming  rapidity. 

On  the  opposite  page  of  the  same  sheet  was  a  list  of 
some  hundred  persons,  who,  on  the  preceding  day,  had 
"graduated"  from  a  "High  School"  and  appended  to  their 
names  were  their  several  literary  performances,  original 
essays,  poems,  etc. 

Does  any  one  suppose  that  young  "  gentlemen,"  who  step 
into  this  busy  world  from  such  a  platform  will  put  their  hands 
to  the  axe,  the  plow  or  the  sledge,  or  that  "young  ladies''  so 
introduced,  will  apply  theirs  to  the  distaff  or  the  needle,  or 
whatever  other  implement  symbolizes  the  domestic  occupations 
of  a  discreet  American  housewife  ?  Is  not  the  drudgery  of  daily, 
honorable  toil  becoming  the  great  bugbear  of  our  youth ;  and 
is  not  this  prejudice  working  disastrously  upon  the  moral  and 
physical  welfare  of  the  community  ?  Are  our  present  sys- 
tems of  public  education  calculated  to  diffuse  a  good  degree 
of  intelligence  among  the  masses,  or  do  they  not  rather  pat 
the  means  of  high  culture  within  the  reach  of  the  few  at  tbe 
expense  of  the  many  ? 

The  educational  machinery  employed  by  cities  and  l^rge 
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towns  is  comparatively  of  little  importance  aa  affecting  the 
interests  of  the  country  at  large ;  and,  as  we  have  said,  they 
are  purposely  passed  over  in  the  treatise  on  "  the  Daily  Pub- 
lie  School."  But  much  space  is  given  to  the  grand  deficien- 
cies in  methods  of  instruction,  and  to  the  marvelous. indiffer- 
ence of  parents  and  the  public  generally.  The  mechanical 
routine  of  instruction  which  obtains  in  a  large  majority  of  the 
schools,  the  irregularities  of  attendance,  the  constant  shifting 
of  teachers,  and,  of  course,  of  text-books,  modes  of  discipline, 
classification  and  instruction,  and  the  low  rate  of  compensa- 
tion afforded  to  teachers,  are  among  the  remediable  evils  out 
of  which  grow  the  prevailing  ine£Bciency  and  fruitlessness. 

The  "  Gait  Prize  Essay"  answers  the  question,  "  what  ought 
*oar  common  school  system  to  aim  at,  and  how  can  that  object 
be  most  effectually  attained,''  as  far  as  the  compass  of  twenty- 
six  8vo  pages  will  allow ;  and  every  page  is  stored  with  well 
digested  thoughts  on  the  subject.  The  author  sets  out  with 
the  sensible  remark,  that  to  impart  knowledge  is  not  the  first 
chief  purpose  of  a  teacher.  Far  more  important  is  it  to  teach 
children  to  observe,  to  think,  to  reflect.  However  large  the 
store  of  Knowledge  obtained,  the  mental  discipline,  involved 
in  getting  it,  is  of  much  greater  value  than  the  knowledge 
itself. 

We  need  not  say  how  few  teachers  of  our  public  schools 
^re  competent  (if  they  were  disposed)  to  make  the  humble 
studies  of  a  country  school  the  medium  of  developing  the 
powers  of  a  child's  intellect,  and  yet  no  one  can  deny  its  im- 
portance and  practicability.  A  dry  spelling  lesson,  a  writing 
exercise,  and  indeed  almost  any  of  the  trivial  incidents  that 
make  up  the  record  of  a  school-day,  may  furnish  a  fitting 
occasion  for  it. 

In  this  connecti6n,  we  must  advert,  for  a  moment,  to  the 
very  vague  and  meager  ideas  of  the  teacher's  vocation  that 
are  entertained  by  employers,  and,  often,  by  the  teachers 
themselves.  There  is  indeed  a  certain  routine  of  exercises  in 
reading,  spelling,  etc.,  that  must  be  observed ;  but,  as  we  just 
intimated,  its  influence  and  value  as  a  part  of  the  process  of 
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education  are,  comparatively,  very  insignificant.  The  great 
fidm  must  be  to  bring  the  maturer,  better-informed  mind  of 
the  teacher  into  direct  and  constant  communion  with  the  imma- 
ture, inquisitive,  impressible  minds  of  the  two  or  three  scores 
of  children  that  surround  him.  To  secure  their  respect,  con- 
fidence and  love,  to  excite  their  curiosity,  to  quicken  their 
thoughts,  to  exercise  their  faculties  of  observation  and  dis- 
crimination, to  acquaint  them  with  their  capacities,  and  to 
sharpen  their  appetite  for  knowledge — in  a  word,  to  deal  with 
them  as  intelligent  creatures  of  God,  with  destinies  inconceiv- 
ably enduring  and  momentous,  are  achievments  within  the 
humblest  teacher's  reach,  and  well  worthy  of  his  ambition* 
The  main  value  of  the  elementary  work,  with  which  so  many 
teachers  content  themselves,  is  that  it  paves  the  toay  for  this 
higher  and  only  true  work  of  the  educator. 

The  inquiries  that  an  examiner  makes,  in  order  to  deter- 
mine the  fitness  of  a  candidate  for  such  an  office,  are,  of 
necessity,  superficial.  A  very  incompetent  teaxilier  may  be  a 
competent  instructor,  A  child  depends  upon  a  parent  to  tn- 
strvct  him  in  the  duties  of  life  ;  but  the  learner  depepdsnpon 
the  teacher  for  the  formation  of  his  mental  habits  and  the 
establishment  of  right  principles.  We  might  almost  expect 
of.  an  Android  as  much  tact  in  a  school  exercise  as  is  shown 
by  hosts  of  teachers,  in  service  to  day  in  our  public  schools. 
The  reading  of  so  many  lessons,  the  spelling  of  so  many  col- 
umns, the  writing  of  so  many  lines,  the  doing  of  so  many 
sums,  and  the  sitting  still  of  so  many  hours — what  beyond 
this  enters  into  the  monotonous  round  pursued,  week  aft«r 
week,  year  in  and  year  out,  in  a  ^reat  mijority  of  our  country 
schools  ? 

We  pass  such  a  judgment  not  without  wsyi-rant.  We  accept 
as  a  test  in  the  fundamental  branch  of  reading,  for  example, 
the  following  from  the  Chicago  report.  The  superintendent 
says : 

"  No  pupil  can  be  considered  a  good  reader  who  does  not 
read  both  iTUeUigently  and  inJteHigihly.  Intelligent  reading  im- 
plies   mental    activity,    quick    perception,  and    an    under- 
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standing  of  the  relations  of  words  to  each  other  and  to  the 
thoQghts  thej  represent.  Intdligible  reading  implies  all  the 
above,  and  such  vocal  culture  as  will  insure  a  perfect  under- 
standing by  those  who  hear,  of  the  words  uttered  and  the 
thoughts  clothed  in  the  words."* 

Let  us  go,  with  this  criterion  in  our  hands,  to  the  best 
country  public  schools  in  the  United  States,  and  we  shall  not 
find  one  in  five  hundred,  if  we  do  one  in  five  thousand,  that 
will  not  shrink  from  it  in  dismay,  if  they  ki\pw  themselves. 
And  we  are  to  bear  in  mind  that  there  is  no  later  opportunity 
for  improvement  in  the  great  majority  of  cases.  Aa^  they 
read  when  they  leave  the  public  school  so,  (or  worse,)  they 
will  read  in  the  family,  the  jury  room  and  the  town  meeting. 

Most  of  the  pupils  in  our  public  schools  enter  while  yet  their 
powers  of  attention  and  application  are  very  feeble.  Their 
physical  nature  craves  freedom  and  rejoices  in  activity  and 
frolic.  And  then  they  leave  school  so  early  as  to  reduce  the 
interval  for  school  work  to  very  narrow  limits.  The  most 
economical  use  of  this  briaf  term  will  not  suffice  for  any 
thing  more  than  grounding  them  in  the  necessary  branches  of 
knowledge,  and  to  attempt  more  is  neither  practicable  nor 
desirable,  in  the  case  of  nine-tenths  of  the  pupils  in  rural 
districts.  As  the  author  of  the  "  Gait  Essay  "  very  pertinently 
observes,  "inmost  cases  the  higher  branches  of  study  could 
only  be  pursued  at  the  expense  of  those  which,  in  order  and 
importance,  come  first.  No  acquirements,  beyond  the  simple 
elements  of  these  branches,  can  make  up  for  a  neglect  of 
them.  A  thorough  acquaintance  with  them  is  the  only  stable 
foundation  for  education,  whether  it  is  to  be  pursued  in  our 
higher  institutions  of  learning,  under  the  guidance  of  skillful 
teachers,  or  amid  the  influences  of  a  life  of  business  or  labor. 

*ABaaiiigta]ioe  of  stories  read  or  told  so  tmskillfuUy  as  to  make  a  false 
unpTession,  the  foUowing  is  given  :  A  child  had  been  told  the  fiuuiliar  but 
Bomefirhat  apocryphal  story  of  young  George  Washington  and  the  hatchet. 
Uneh  excited  by  it  he  ran  up  to  his  father,  as  soon  as  he  got  home — "  O  Pa," 
Baid  he,  *<  Gkorge  Washington's  fiither  told  him  he  would  rather  he  should 
^  a  few  lies  than  out  down  one  cherry  tree/'    Chicago  Beport,  p.  78. 
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Now,  we  anderstand,  the  treatise  on  "The  DaOy  Pablic 
School "  aims  to  show  three  things  : 

!•  That  the  great  bulk  of  the  children  of  the  country  are 
not  taught  there  the  things  they  need  to  know,  and  which  it 
is  the  first  and  chief  purpose  of  these  schools  to  teach—this 
is  a  matter  of  fact  to  be  determined  by  evidence. 

2.  That  no  adequate  agencies  are  now  employed  or  contem- 
plated, to  make  them  what  they,  ought  to  be.    And 

3.  That  one  reason  of  this  is,  that  their  interests  are  OFer- 
•shadowed  by,  aifd  made  subordinate  to,  a  grade,  of  schools 
from  which  comparatively  few  can  derive  any  advantage,  and 
which  are  not  a  legitimate  appendage  of  the  system  nor  prop- 
-erly  maintained  by  a  public  tax. — We  notice  a  somewhat 
similar  suggestion  in  the  "  Gait  Essay  ": 

"  The  progress  of  educsition  in  this  part  of  the  country  is 
more  apparent,  from  the  larger  number  and  greater  efficiency 
-of  the  higher  institutions  of  learning  among  us,  than  from 
any  marked  change  for  the  better  in  the  mamier  of  conduct- 
ing our  common  schools  generally.  The  number  of  these  is 
enlarging,  and,  in  villages*  and  other  localities  where  the  in- 
fluence of  educated  persons — with  other  favorable  circum- 
stances— is  brought  to  bear  on  them,  their  efficiency  is  also 
increasing;  but  the  schools,  generally,  are  very  far  from 
having  reached  a  high  standard  of  excellence  in  any  respect.'' 
p.  21. 

One  of  our  leading  religious  newspapers*  lately  gave 
utterance,  with  some  timidity — to  a  similar  sentiment : 

"  We  can  not  conceal  from  ourselves  that  in  the  manage- 
ment of  our  common  schools  there  is  a  good  deal  of  show  as 
well  as  of  substance.  There  is  not  sufficient  care  taken  to 
build  up  solid  work  on  a  solid  foundation.  Our  schools  suffer 
for  the  want  of  that  thorough  and  long-continued  elementary 
■drill,  of  olden  fashion,  by  which  the  pupils  are  made  masters 
of  first  principles,  before  being  carried  forward  into  the 
•advanced  stages  of  education.     Pupils  are  too  soon  taken 

*  <<The  Ck>ngregati<maliBt,"  BostoiL 
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Bway  from  the  booka  (and  pursuits)  adapted  to  their  age 
and  circumstances,  to  be  put  into  books  beyoud  their  reach, 
and  where  they  wander  in  a  kind  of  ciond-land." 

One  of  the  proprietors  of  the  London  "  Times  "  has  lately 
been  in  our  country.  He  paid  a  visit  to  the  public  schools 
in  some  of  our  cities,  and  reporters  tell  us  that  he  was  filled 
with  admiration  of  the  magnificent  scale  on  which  we  conduct 
popular  education ;  and  such  would  be  the  natural  impression 
upon  aoy  casual  visitor,  whd  looks  at  the  palatial  school- 
houses,  the  vast  and  expensive  machinery,  the  imposing 
array  of  branches,  and  the  voluminous  and  flattering  reports. 
Bat  the  point  to  which  inquiry  should  be  directed  lies  apart 
from  all  this. 

Take  a  dozen  boys  and  girls  out  of  some  one  of  the  thou- 
sands of  brick  or  wooden  school-houses,  that  stand  by  the 
road-side  in  country  towns,  and  put  them  to  reading  a  passage 
in  last  week's  newspaper,  or  a  few  verses  of  David's  Psalms, 
or  even  one  of  "Watts'  divine  and  moral  songs."  Ask  them  to 
write  a  letter,  brief  as  they  please,  containing  an  account  of 
any  thing  that  has  occurred  in  the  town  since  last  Christmas. 
Ask  them  what  town,  county,  state  or  country,  they  live  in  ; 
what  towns  bound  their  town,  and  what  navigable  river  is 
nearest  to  them.  These  are  the  things  they  should  learn  in 
the  school  at  their  door,  though  they  may  not  know  any  thing 
•of  the  history  of  Ferdinand  de  Soto ;  or  which  were  the  prin- 
cipal battles  of  the  war  of  1812  ;  or  which  of  our  Presidents 
have  been  elected  a  second  time ;  or  may  not  be  able  to  com- 
pare the  climate  of  the  city  of  Mexico  with  that  of  Vera 
Cruz,  or  to  state  the  opinions  for  which  Roger  Williams  was 
banished  from  Massachusetts  (supposing  there  were  no  doubts 
on  the  subject),  or  the  cause  of  King  Qeorge's  war,  or  even 
to  name  the  rivers  of  China  and  Hindostan  1* 

We  shall  not  be  under8t()bd  to-  object  to  such  a  class  of 
questions,  where  the  way  has  been  properly  prepared  for 
them  by  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  more  important  and 

*  These  are  amonf  the  qnestioDs  at  the  annual  examination  of  the  flnt  and 
fourth  grades  of  the  district  achoohi  of  Chicago,  class  1S66.  Chicago  Beport,  p.  96. 
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essential  matters  that  lie  nearer  home.  We  do  not  say  that 
the  former  things  ought  not  to  have  been  done,  bat  that  the 
latter  ought  not  to  have  been  left  undone,  as  in  so  large  a 
majority  of  cases  they  are. 

There  is  one  topic  broached,  with  more  or  less  freedom,  in 
all  these  pamphlets,  and  it  is  one  of  surpassing  interest — we 
refer  to«  the  almost  universal  indifference  of  parents  to  the 
education  of  their  children.     Ojie  prominent  reason  for   this 
is,  undoubtedly,   their  own  ignorance. '  It  seems  scarcely 
credible  that  a  law  excluding  from  the  polls  persons  who  can 
nojb  read,  would  have  disfranchised  fifteen  thousand  voters  ia 
the  city  of   New  York  alone,  at  the  late  gubernatorial  elec- 
tion I    Were  such  a  law  passed  to  day,  probably  many  hundreds, 
if  not  thousands,  of  boys  would  be  sent  to  school,  at  least  so 
long  as  to  acquire  knowledge  enough  to  vote  when  the  time 
comes.     As  it  is  now,  ignorance,  though  a  personal  and  social 
disadvantage,  does  not  so  obviousl}^  involve  loss  or  suffering, 
as  to  excite  a  very  strong  desire  to  avoid  it.     On  the  contrary, 
the  addition  of  even  a  few  cents  to  the  daily  revenue  of  the 
household  will  tempt  many  parents  to  withdraw  their  children 
from  the  opportunity  to  learn.   "  The  Daily  Public  School "  pre- 
sents evidence  on  this  point,  which  we  could  wish  were  not  so 
conclusive.    The  opinion  expressed  in  one  report,  which  the 
author  cites  from  a  very  reputable  source,  is,  that, "if  the  pub- 
lic money  were  withheld,  two-thirds  of  the  schools  would  be 
closed,  not  because  the  people  are  not  abundantly  able  to 
maintain  them,  but  on  account  of  a  want  of  interest."*    And, 
in  the   Chicago  report,  the  same  fact  is  illustrated  by  the 
frivolousness  of  the  excuses  that  are  rendered  for  tardiness, 
which  in  some  respects  is  worse',  both  for  teacher  and  pupil, 
than  absence :  "had  to  run  on  an  errand ;"  "over-slept;"  "went 
to  drug  store;"  "  peddled  papei^ ;"  "clock  stopped;"  "went 
down  town  for  mother  ;"  "  fell  down  ;"  "  carried  father  his  din- 
ner ;"  "was  minding  baby,"  etc. 

No  one    can  doubt  that  in  su6h  cases  the  utility  of  the 

♦  Page  110. 
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school  in  the  parent's  view,  and  its  attractiveness  to.  the 
child,  are  alike  theoretical.  And  we  do  not  know  a  better 
way  to  cure  this  indiiference  of  parents,  than  to  make  the 
school  the  happiest  place  the  child  finds.  We  may  con- 
cede that  confinement  and  application  are  unnatural  and 
irksome  to  most  healthy  children,  and  that  no  art  or  de. 
vice  can  make  a  school-bouse,  as  such,  attractive ;  buttjiere  are 
volumes  of  testimony  to  show  that  this  antipathy  may  be 
overcome,  and  that  the  relation  between  a  teacher  and  his  pu- 
pils may  become  a  source  of  the  purest  satisfaction.  We  know 
such  instances  are  not  common.  And  one  grand  hindrance 
to  the  success  of  our  schools  is,  that  the  teacher's  position  is 
so  precarious,  and  ill-requited,  and  so  often  occupied  by  in. 
competent  and  mercenary  persons,  who  have  no  thought 
bej'ond  that  of  so  discharging  their  duty  as  not  to  forfeit 
their  wages,  that  there  is  no  chance  for  such  a  relation  to 
exist.  The  testimony  to  this  point,  which  we  find  in  the  first 
pamphlet  named  at  the  head  of  our  article,  is  very  voluminous. 
The  vast  majority  of  those  who  engage  in  teaching  resort  to 
it  only  as  a  temporary  means  of  support,  "the  idea  of  making 
it  a  profession,  or  of  pursuing  it  longer  than  till  something 
better  "  turns  up,"  is  very  rarely  entertained.  Hence  the 
whole  system  of  discipline,  instruction,  text  books,  etc,,  is 
almost  as  fluctuating  as  the  waves  of  the  sea. 

How  far  the  normal  school  for  teachers  will  serve  to  obviate 
thig  palpable  evil  remains  to  be  seen.  If  properly  organized  and 
conducted,  such  a  school  can  doubtless  supply  young  men  and 
women  with  a  knowledge  of  the  branches  required  to  be  taught 
in  a  public  school ;  and  by  means  of  lectures  and  experiments 
they  may  obtain  a  general  notion  of  methods  of  discipline 
and  instruction.  And  they  must  be  stupid,  indeed,  if  such  a 
process  does  not  make  them  more  capable  and  useful  as 
teachers.  But  this  is  a  very  inconsiderable  step  toward  the 
desired  reform.  The  horse  is  at  the  brook's  edge,  but  who 
can  make  him  drink?  Here  is  the  trained  teacher,  with  the 
normal  school  diploma  in  hand ;  but  who,  meanwhile,  has 
trained  the  school  committee  to  ascertain  and  appreciate  his 
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or  her  talents  or  acquirements?  Who  has  taught  the  people 
of  the  district  the  principles  of  tme  economy  in  school  mat- 
ters? What  sort  of  place  and  means  are  provided  for  carry- 
ing out  the  devices  of  the  normal  school  professors  ?  The 
decision  can  not  be  long  delayed,  for  the  teacher  is  human^ 
and  mast  have  food,  and,  to  this  end,  wants  employments 
Sorely  ft  would  be  no  wonder  if  in  the  conflict  of  views  and 
interests  at  such  a  time,  the  normal  school  teacher  and  the 
needy  school  should  never  meet. 

It  must  be  admitted  on  all  hands,  that,  if  public  school 
teaching  can  be  made  a  profession,  like  law,  medicine  and 
theology,  normal  schools  for  teachers  would  be  as  useful  as 
are  schools  for  preparing  candidates  for  those  learned  profes- 
sions ;  and  why  should  they  not  be  put  upon  the  same  footing  ? 
The  benefits  which  the  community  derive  from  the  services 
of  a  skillful  physician,  an  honest  lawyer,  or  an  exemplary 
clergyman,  are  certainly  not  less  than  those  conferred  by  a 
good  public  school  teacher ;  and  if  the  latter  is  qualified  at 
the  public  expense,  why  should  not  the  others  be,  also  ? 

A  young  man  works  his  way  through  college  ;  enters  a 
medical  or  law  office,  or  school ;  pays  his  graduation  fee ;  pat& 
out  his  sign  and  appeals  by  it  for  confidence  and  employment. 
Long  and  patiently  he  waits,  making  the  most  of  every  op^ 
portunity  to  commend  himself  to  favor ;  and  it  is  this  very 
struggle  that  tries  his  moral  qualities,  quickens  his  energies,, 
and,  in  a  word,  j^uto  Mm  to  his  mettle.  It  is  at  this  narrow 
pass  in  the  journey  of  life  that  the  character  and  destiny  of 
multitudes  take  their  form  and  pressure.  And  when  we  con- 
sider how  much  of  the  value  and  usefulness  of  a  public  school 
teacher  depend  on  personal  temperament  and  self  control^ 
and  how  commonly  these  in  turn  depend  on  what  are  called 
the  aoddenis  rather  than  the  purposes  of.  life,  it  would  seem 
better  for  all  concerned,  that  the  occupation  should  be  open 
to  free  competition.  And  there  need  be  no  fear  iu  that  case^ 
that  when  the  best  teachers  are  wanted  for  permanent  employ- 
ment with  the  certainty  of  just  compensation,  they  will  not  be 
within  reach,  though  normal  schoolsi  cts  a  publie  charge^  shontd 
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not  be  open  another  day.  We  disclaim  any  opposition  to  sncfa 
schools ;  we  favor  them  as  we  do  agricultural,  mercantile,  and 
scientific  schools.  They  have  an  important  place  in  the  eda- 
cational  machinery  of  the  country.  All  we  maintain  is,  that 
there  is  no  reason  why  they  should  be  sustained  by  a  public 
taXj  which  may  not  be  urged  with  equal  force  in  behalf  of 
schools  for  other  professions.  In  confirmation  of  the^  views 
it  may  be  stated,  that  though  Normal  Schools  were  instituted 
in  England  long  before  they  were  introduced  here,  and  though 
the  English  government  has  facilities  for  giving  them  success 
which  we  have  not,  they  are  by  no  means  established  in  public 
favor.  The  "  Home  and  Colonial "  and  the  "  Borough  Road 
Training  School,''  have  doubtless  done  the  State  good  service. 
They  were,  for  many  years,  sustained  by  private  subscrip- 
tions, and  when  grants  were  made  to  them,  the  government 
imposed  such  conditions,  to  insure  to  the  public  the  benefits 
of  their  endowment,  as  would  be  utterly  impracticable  here. 
Yet  even  there  the  impolicy  and  injustice  of  maintaining  that 
class  of  schools  at  the  public  charge  has  been  often  urged. 

In  July,  1859,  Edward  Baines,  Esq.,  M.  P.  from  Leeds,  de- 
nounced the  grants  as  "  a  profligate  waste  of  money."  Mr.  B.  is 
known  as  a  staunch  advocate  of  the  most  liberal  popular  edu- 
cation, and  yet  he  asks :  "  Why  is  the  State  to  defray  the 
expense  of  educating  the  school  master?  It  does  not  under- 
take the  education  of  any  other  class,  lawyers,  medical  men, 
authors,  editors  or  farmers.  There  is  no  safe,  solid  and  right 
ground  of  distinction  between  the  school  master  and  other 
classes,  that  the  country  should  be  called  upon  to  educate 
him."  In  the  course  of  the  debate  he  expressed  his  doabta 
(in  tenns  quite  as  emphatic  as  those  used  by  the  author  of  the 
"Daily  Public  School")  whether,  in  the  attempt  to  reach  a 
high  intellectual  point  for  certain  classes  (such  as  are  repre- 
sented in  our  high  schools),  there  had  not  been  too  little  care 
taken  to  give  a  thorough  elementary  education  to  those  wha 
depend  for  their  living  on  their  daily  toil. 

There  are  two  or  three  subjects  brought  to  view  in  the: 
treatise  on  "  the  Daily  Public  School,"  which  seem  worthy  of 
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graver  consideration  than  they  are  likely  to  receive.  Thej 
lie  entirely  outside  of  the  routine  of  lessons  and  are  rarely 
brought  into  notice. 

(1.)  One  of  them  is  the  general  neglect  or  failure  of  our 
public  schools,  even  of  the  highest  grade,  to  cultivate  habits 
of  self  discipline.  In  the  endless  ramifications  of  social  rela- 
tions and  interests,  it  is  often  diflScult  to  trace  effects  to  their 
true  causes ;  and  they  are  sometimes  revealed  at  a  point 
very  remote  in  the  distance. 

The  unexampled  prosperity  and  enterprise  of  our  country 
has  created  a  wide  demand  for  skilled  labor  in  the  various 
handicrafts  and  departments^ of  art  and  science.  If  such 
labor  is  not  to  be  had  at  home,,  it  is  sought  abroad  and  im- 
ported. Under  the  governments  of  the  old  world,  long  and 
severe  apprenticeships  are  required,  and  the  avenues  to  the 
trades  are  guarded  by  law  and  interest  against  the  iutrodac- 
tion  of  unskilled  labor.  This  is  perhaps  more  needful  where 
such  labor  abounds,  and  where,  of  course,  its  price  is  low,  and 
competition  is  sharp.  In  our  country  no  restrictions  of  this 
kind  exist.  The  relation  of  master  and  apprentice  is  in  effect 
abolished.*  As  soon  as  boys  and  girls  have  muscular  strength 
to  earn  money  by  any  service,  they  are  expected  to  use  it  for 
that  purpose.  So  long  as  there  is  an  absolute  dependence  on 
parents  for  shelter  and  daily  food,  some  show  of  deference  to 
their  wishes  is  alniost  instinctive.  But  as  soon  as  the  way 
opens  for  them  to  earn  wages  enough  to  supply  these  home 
wants,  the  authority  of  most  parents  over  them  ceases.  Such 
is  the  endless  diversity  of  lucrative,  or,  at  least,  remunera- 
tive employments,  that  the  opportunity  to  earn  a  competency, 
with  a  very  moderate  degree  of  skill,  is  seldom  lacking. 
And  hence  multitudes  of  persons,  yet  in   their  minority,  are 

*  It  is  not  perhaps  generally  known  that  one  of  £he  most  beneficent  pro- 
Tisions  of  Stephen  Girard's  will,  establishing  his  GoUege  for  Orphans,  was 
the  requirement  that  Hhe  boys  when  apprenticed  i^honld  reside  in  the  fiunilies 
of  their  masters.  Bat  it  was  foand  impraotioable  to  pexsnide  mastexs  to  take 
«ppreatio08  into  their  houses,  whUe  their  anthority  over  them  was  little  more 
than  nominal 
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leoeiTing  the  fall  wages  of  journeymeD,*  a  term  once  applied 
only  to  those  who  had  served  a  regular  apprenticeship  ending 
at  21  years  of  age. 

One  of  the  most  noted  American  authorities  in  matters* of 
finance  and  revenne,  David  A.  Wells,  Esq.,  told  the  public, 
recently,  that  manufacturing  must  come  to  a  stand  in  Penn* 
sylvania,  because  ''  young  persons  wiU  not  spend  the  time  and 
pains  which  are  necessary  to  qualify  themselves  to  produce  shJl' 
fvl  labor  J^  And  where  does  this  impatience  of  toil  and  appli- 
cation begin,  if  not  in  the  public  school?  Can  we  expect  any 
thing  better  from  the  mechanical  way  in  which  boys  and  girls 
are  passed  on  from  one  branch  to  another,  conscious  at  every 
step  how  superficial  is  their  knowledge,  but  excited  by  the 
novelty  of  each  new  grade,  and  by  the  glittering  diploma 
which  awaits  them  at  the  crowded  high  school  "  commence- 
ment ?''  Sham,  in  persons  or  things,  sooner  or  later  takes  to 
itself  a  final  e. 

(2.)  The  sympathizers  with  the  wretched  poor  in  our  large 
<^tie8  do  not  seem  generally  to  realize  how  much  of  the  de- 
gradation and  suffering  which  meet  their  eye,  is  the  result  of 
sheer  ignorance — ^ignorance  of  the  simple  art  of  reading. 

"Bad  dwellings,"  says  a  late  writer,  '^  make  bad  people  ;"  but 
bad  people  also  make  bad  dwellings.  It  will  be  to  little  pur- 
pose to  improve  the  dwellings  of  the  poor,  unless  more  effort 
'  is  put  forth  to  improve  their  knowledge  and  habits.  It  is 
astonishing  how  much  gross  ignorance  still  lingers  among  the 
masses ; — what  large  numbers  of  them  can  not  read,  or  read 
so  imperfectly  as  to  find  neither  pleasure  nor  profit  in  it* 
Being  themselves  ignorant,  they  are  indifferent  to  the  educa- 
tion of  their  children.  And  when  human  beings  have  no 
intellectual  pleasures,  they  are  exceedingly  apt  to  indulge  in 
grossly  sensual  ones.  Coupled  with  ignorance,  we  generally 
find  improvidence  and  extravagance,  vices  fatal  to  domestic 
comfort,  even  if  the  working  man  had  the  best  of  dwellings. 
We  complain  of  the  spirit  of  insubordination  and  lawlessnes 

*  The  word  reall/  meaiu  any  laborer  by  the  day. 
10 
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that  manifests  itself  in  the  lowest  grades  of  society,  but  how 
can  it  be  otherwise,  if  the  first  steps  of  childhood  are  taken 
in  defiance  of  the  first  authority  it  meets — that  of  the  parent? 
"  fie  (the  father)  is  responsible/'  says  M.  Jules  Simon,*  ^  not 
only  for  the  bodily  welfare  of  his  children,  but  for  their 
minds,  their  souls ;  up  to  the  time  when  they  become  of  age 
to  judge  and  decide  for  themselves,  he  must  think  and 
decide  for  them.  If,  then,  his  own  mind  is  undisciplined  and 
uninformed  ;  if  his  own  acts  are  the  result  of  mere  thoughtless 
impulse  ;  if  his  own  ignorance  puts  him  in  a  position  of  per- 
petual childhood  and  minority,  how  can  h^  fulfill  his  parental 
duties  ?  How  can  he  inspire  those  around  him  with  confi- 
dence and  respect  ?" 

Our  purpose,  in  this  brief  notice,  was  not  to  discuss  fully 
the  great  subject  it  opens,  but  to  awaken  a  wider,  deeper,  and 
more  intelligent  interest  in  it.  The  very  title  of  one  of  the 
pamphlets  before  us  should  stir  the  thoughts  of  evBry  enlight- 
ened, patriotic  citizen.  The  Daily  Public  School  in  the  United 
States  !  Who  can  think  for  a  moment  without  emotion  of  the 
vast  and  costly  and  admirable  structure,  which  rests  on  this 
foundation?  What  interests  for  the  country  and  for  mankind 
are  incorporated  into  it  1  Somebody — ^perchance  an  obscure, 
underground  laborer — thinks  he  sees  a  fatal  defect,  and  he 
reveals  his  apprehensions  to  those  who  are  quite  as  much  in- 
terested as  himself.  Can  it  be  that  the  people  are  so  absorbed 
in  admiration  of  the  superstructure  as  to  take  no  heed  to  a 
suggestion  that  affects  its  safety  or  stability?  The  cackling 
of  geese  saved  Rome,  hecauae  it  was  not  unheeded  ! 

•  rOvwrUre,  cited  in  "  Lending  a  Hand."  p.  80. 
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abt.  vil— notes  on  recent  books. 

THEOLOGY. 

Library  of  OUi  English  Divines.  Under  the  Editorial  Saperriaion  of  W.  G.  T. 
Shedd,  D.  D.  Sermons  of  Robkrt  South.  Vol.  i,  pp.  501.  New  York  ;  Hard  A 
Hoaghton,  1866.  The  pablishers  of  this  work  have  in  hand  an  admirable  plan : 
and  we  trust  they  will  receive  sufficient  encouragement  to  carry  it  through.  It 
18,  as  their  Preface  states,  **  to  bring  into  one  solid  and  comprehensive  collectien 
the  theological  wisdom  of  England  in  its  elder  period,"  by  republishing  in  faVL 
the  works  of  the  most  eminent^divines,  such  as  Baxter,  Bull,  Andrewes,  Butler, 
Cudwortb,  Clarke,  Leighton,  Howe,  and  some  twentj-flve  or  thirty  others.  The 
•ditorship  of  such  a  series  could  not  be  in  better  hands.  The  project  will  sub- 
serve the  interests  of  a  sound  and  catholic  theology. 

Br.  Soufch's  Sermons  are  too  well  known  to  require  any  notice  of  them.  In 
masculine  thought  and  pungent  wit,  he  has  few  superiors.  He  does  indeed  lose 
his  temper  when  he  speaks  of  Cromwell  and  the  Puritans,  and  indulge  in  low 
abuse ;  but,  apart  ft'om  this,  the  tone  of  his  theology  is  decidedly  that  of  a 
moderate  Calvinism,  sometimes  going  still  higher.  For  breadth  of  treatment 
he  deserves  a  cid'eful  study.  His  description,  for  example,  of  Adam  in  Paradise, 
Is  of  the  ideal  rather  than  of  the  actual  man  (so  far  as  we  definitely  know),  but 
this  ideal  is  painted  by  a  true  psychologist,  and  a  master  in  style. 

Snmamid :  or,  the  Incamaiion  of  the  Son  of  Qod  the  Fmndation  of  ImtmUdblB 
TYuUu  By  tne  Rbv.  M.  F.  Sadler,  M.  A.  Prebendary  of  Wells,  etc.  London  : 
Ball  &  Daldy,  1867.  [New  York  :  Scribner  &  Co.  $3.50.]  pp.  434.  The  scheme 
of  this  work  is  excellent  and  the  treatment  is  judicious.  From  the  central 
point  of  the  Christian  system,  the  person  and  work  of  Christ,  if  investigates  the 
main  topics  now  discussed,  with  such  a  revived  interest,  in  Great  Britain  and 
tikis  country.  The  tone  of  the  work  is  thoroughly  orthodox  and  evangelical, 
without  any  needless  theorizing  or  metaphysical  subtleties.  It  moves  within 
the  sphere  of  the  Divine  record,  and  from  this  point  of  view  controverts  the 
opinions  of  Jowett,  Colenso,  the  Essays  and  lievtews,  Bushnell,  Stanley  and 
others. 

The  first  chapter  is  a  full  exhibition  of  the  Testimony  of  Scripture  to  the  In- 
carnation of  the  Eternal  Son  ;  the  second,  on  the  Incarnation  and  Miracles ;  the 
third,  on  Prophecy  ;  the  fourth,  on  the  Atonement ;  the  fifth,  the  Life  and  Ex- 
ample of  Christ ;  the  sixth,  on  Dogma  and  its  need ;  while  in  the  seventh  and 
eighth  chapters,  the  author  shows  that  the  results  reached  on  the  above  ques- 
tions are  not  affected  bv  any  theories  of  inspiration,  nor  by  the  recent  criticism 
and  inteipretation  of  the  text  of  Scripture. 

The  exhibition  of  the  Scripture  testimony  is  ample  and  satisfactory.  It  would 
be  difficult  to  present  it  in  a  simpler  or  more  convincing  form.  The  work  is  so 
written  as  to  be  available  and  valuable  for  all  persons  interested  in  these 
questions.    The  mechanical  execution  is  excellent. 

• 

dassic  BcmHsm,  An  Inquiry  into  the  Meaning  of  (he  Word  BaiertZoo/is  d&- 
iermined  by  the  Usage  of  Classical  Greek  Wriiers.  By  James  W.  Dale,  Pastor  of 
the  Media  Presbyterian  Church,  Delaware  Co.,  Pa.  Boston  :  Draper  &  Halliday; 
1867.  pp.  354.  After  two  or  more  centuries  of  controversy  upon  a  single  word, 
who  would  have  expected  a  truly  original  and  deeply  interestin^r  volume  upon 
it?  And  yet,  that  is  what  Mr.  Dale  has  given  to  the  world,  takmg  up,  for  the 
present, 'only  the  classic  usage  of  Baptizo — to  be  followed  by  sinular  treatises 
on  c/udaic  A^ptism  and  on  Johannic  Bcmiism,  He  comes  at  the  subject  ttom 
new  points  of  view,  with  the  largest  philological  inductions,  and  the  acutest 
criticumB  and  inferences.  As  a  philological  study  it  is  a  rare  work ;  in  iti 
bearings  upon  the  Baptist  controversy  it  has  a  deep  theological  interest 
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Without  going  into  particulara,  for  wMch  we  have  no  space  at  present,  we 
note  only  the  following  points  as  the  result  of  the  discussion :  (1)  The  h- 
Torite  Baptist  maxim,  that  immerse  is  the  same  as  dip,  and  the  convene,  if 
thoroughly  exploded.  It  is  shown  that  Bate  too  and  Baicz^iD  are  essentially 
different.  (2)  It  is  also  made  evident  that  BaicziJ^oi)  does  not,  and  can  not, 
express  '^  an  act  of  any  kind,''  it  does  not,  and  can  not  express  "  the  mode  f 
it  describes  simply  and  solely  '*  a  condition,''  however  that  condition  may  btve 
been  brought.  The  same  is  the  case  with  Bcctctoo.  (3)  "  Baptism  is  a  mymd- 
sided  word,  adjusting  itself  to  the  most  diverse  cases."  In  sum  (4) :  ^  Whst- 
ever  is  capable  of  thoroughly  changing  the  character,  state,  or  condition  of  soy 
object,  is  capable  of  baptizing  that  object ;  and  by  such  change  of  character, 
state,  or  condition  does,  in  tact,  baptize  it" 

The  best  arguments  of  all  the  noted  Baptist  writers  are  fidrly,  thoroughly, 
and  acutely  examined.  Dr.  Carson  £ires  badly  in  this  process :  and  Dr.  Conant 
will  have  to  write  a  new  edition  of  his  learned  treatise.  The  author  strikes 
right  at  the  weak  (yet  essential)  point  in  the  Baptist  theory,  and  pierces  it  with 
a  sharp  weapon.  At  the  same  time  he  bears  himself  modestly,  and  is  free  from 
ail  controversial  excess  or  bitterness. 

The  TripaHUe  Nature  of  Man,  Spirit,  Saul,  and  Body,  By  J.  B.  Heard,  M.  A- 
Edinburgh  :  T.  Clark  &  Co.,  I8G6.  pp.  338.  Without  indorsing  all  the  positioDi 
of  this  work,  we  can  commend  it  as  an  ingenious  and  ^fruitful » attempt  to  illio* 
trate  the  important  distinction  between  Soul  and  Spirit,  which  is  too  commonly 
ignored.  It  follows  on  in  the  line  of  the  investigations  of  Olahausen,  Delitssch, 
and  General  von  Rudloff.  The  author  does  not  hold  to  three  "  natures"  in  man ; 
but  he  makes  the  Spirit  (Pneuma)  to  be  equivalent  "to  the  conscience, or 
fiiculty  of  God-consciousness,"  depraved  by  the  fall, ''  dormant,  but  not  quite 
dead."  He  bases  the  distinction  expressly  on  Scripture,  which  takes  up  psy- 
chology **  where  Aristotle  leflt  off,"  and  enlarges  our  view  of  human  nature. 
|£r.  Heard  applies  the  distinction  to  explain  the  doctrines  of  original  stn,  refea- 
eration,  the.  disembodied  state,  and  the  spiritual  body. 

The  Christian  Sacraments:  or,  Scriptural  Views  of  Baptism  and  the  Lord*s 
Supper.  By  John  S.  Stone,  D.  D.,  New  York  :  A.  D.  F.  Randolph,  1866,  pp.  631. 
This  is  the  second  edition  of  a  work,  which  has  already  done  good  service 
against  the  Oxford  School  and  ritualistic  tendencies.  The  author  is  Lecturer  in 
the  excellent  Protestant  £pi8Copal  Divinity  School,  at  West  Philadelphia,  from 
which  we  may  expect  the  best  things  for  our  American  Evangelical  Chridtianity, 
This  work  is  calm,  able,  Scriptural,  thoroughly  reasoned,  full  of  truth,  and  ad- 
mirable  in  its  expositions  and  refutation  of  error.  It  is  reissued  at  a  seasonable 
time,  when  ritualism  is  making  a  spasmodic  attempt  to  regain  its  ground,  by  a 
.  new  system  of  tactics.  For,  whereas,  thirty^  years  ago,  it  attempted  to  intro- 
duce new  rites  by  means  of  doctrine,  now  it  is  trying  to  insinuate  the  doctrine 
by  means  of  the  rites.  The  basis,  however,  is  in  the  doctrine.  And  on  the  two 
Doctrines  of  Baptism  and  the  Lord's  Supper,  Dr.  Stone  has  ably  met  them  with 
Scriptural  weapons. 

Sermons  by  the  Late  Alexander  McClelland,  D.  D.  Edited  by  R.  W.  Dickin- 
son, D.  D.,  .New  York :  Carter  &  Bros.,  1867,  pp.  xvi,  424.  Dr.  McClelland  was 
a  professor  at  Carlisle,  Pa.,  and  at  New  Brunswick,  N.  J.,  for  over  forty  vearB. 
In  the  department  of  Biblical  Criticism  in  the  Theological  Seminary  of  the 
Dutch  Reformed  Church  he  rendered  excellent  service,  which  is  widely  appre- 
ciated. His  work  on  the  Canon  is  perhaps  our  most  useful  text4>ook  on  that 
subject  In  later  life  he  was  not  so  generally  known  as  a  preacher.  But  theae 
Sermons  show  that  he  possessed  pulpit  talents  of  a  high  order.  His  style  ia 
clear  and  forcible,  and  his  logic  is  keen.  Some  of  the  difficult  questions  of  the* 
ology  are  here  argued  in  a  thorough  and  at  the  same  time  a  popular  manner. 
The  fourth  sermon,  or  the  Great  Problem,  ably  discusses  the  representatife 
principle  in  relation  to  sin.  In  the  third  dDsoourse  he  handles  the  eophism,  that 
God  ia  the  author  of  sin,  and  that  we  are  not  culpable  for  it,  beewue  e« 
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ftatnral  paarions  lead  to  sin,  in  a  trenchant  and  conolnsive  way.  In  the  four- 
teenth sermon,  on  the  Price  of  onr  Redemption,  he  shows  that  the  position  that 
Ck>d  cfan  and  must  "  gratnitonsly  forgive^'  rests  ultimately  on  the  theory  that 
man  is  devoid  of  moral  responsibility.  Nor  does  he  hesitate  to  combine  wit 
with  logic,  when  the  occasion  serves.  Sometimes  his  illustrations  are  of  the 
homeliest  sort,  bnt  they  were  undoubtedly  remeiifbered ;  as  when  he  represents 
those  who  ascribe  all  our  ills  to  chance,  as  virtually  saying :  <^  Nature  deter- 
mined the  question  of  its  destiny  by  the  turning  up  of  a  copper,  and  unforta- 
nately  it  turned  up  tails.''  Of  Jacob  and  Esau  he  savs :  "  The  smooth-skinned 
yoong  impostor  counterfeited  his  brother's  natural  shag."  There  are  also 
strikuig  and  condensed  aphorisms  scattered  through  these  pages  :  as  (p.  82) : 
**  the  visible  is  to  the  thoughtftil  spirit  God's  solemn  language  conveying  the 
invisible,^^  Grenulne  science  he  says,  "  never  forgets 'that  it  stands  in  the  midst 
of  a  triangle,  encompassed  by  three  grand  immensities — the  immensity  of  Qo^ 
the  immensity  of  the  universe,  and  the  inunensity  of  human  ignorance." 

PredMen  von  Dr.  E.  Fr.  Aug.  Kahms,  Leipz.  D5rf9ing  nnd  Franke,  1866,  pp. 
220.  These  discourses  of  Dr.  Kahnis,  twenty  in  number,  were  most  of  them 
delivered  in  the  University  church  of  Leipsic.  The  author  is  one  of  the  first  the- 
ologians in  the  kingdom  of  Saxony,  and  exerts  a  strong  and  Rowing  influence 
MB  a  professor  of  theology.  His  work  on  Lutheran  Dogmatics,  of  which  two 
Tolumes  liave  been  published,  is  full  of  compressed  learning,  expressed  in  a 
more  finished  style  than  is  common  in  German  theological  treatiseB.  Some  of 
its  positions  have  been  controverted,  but  its  general  tone  is  evangei.caL 
These  sermons  are  vigorous  productions,  Aill  of  thought,  clearly  arranged,  well 
•expressed,  and  at  times  eloquent  Christ  is  the  central  theme.  Among  the  sub- 
jects diseussed  are,  What  is  Eternal  Life ;  What  we  were  without  Christ  and 
what  we  become  through  Clirist ;  Christ  our  Example  in  Suffering ;  Prayer  in 
the  Name  of  Jesus :  Christianity  unites  Truth  and  Striving.  Two  admirable 
sketches  of  the  missionary  labors  of  Anschar  and  of  Otto  of  Bamberg  conclude 
the  volume. 
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The  Book  of  Prov€fi>8f  in  an  Amended  VersUmt  wUh  an  IntrodueHon  and  Eba- 
j^OBMtory  Notes.  By  Josbph  Mubnscher,  D.  D.,  Gambier,  O.,  1866.  pp.  Hi,  266. 
Vr,  Maenscher  has  performed  a  useful  and  acceptable  service  in  preparing  this 
excellent  translation  and  exposition  of  a  book  of  the  Old  Testament  that  has 
found  few  commentators  in  this  country.  The  Introduction  of  62  pages  gives  a 
full  aceoont  of  Solomon's  life  and  writings,  with  judicious  remarlcs  on  the  right 
mode  of  osin^  these  Proverbs.  The  different  kinds  of  parallelism  are  also  care- 
Iblly  distinguished.  The  amended  version  runs  along  at  the  head  of  the  page, 
and  brief  and  pertinent  notes  are  subjoined.  The  version  alone  throws  much 
new  ^ght  on  many  passM^es.  The  book  is  so  written  as  to  be  useful  to  all 
readers  of  the  Bible,  while  it  will  be  of  special  advantage  to  the  stadent  The 
notes  are  more  full  than  those  in  Dr.  Noyes'  version,  and  are  not  so  exclusively 
meant  for  Uie  learned  as  those  of  Professor  Stuart,  of  whose  work  the  author  has 
noAde  frequent  use.  We  recommend  the  volume  to  the  notice  of  our  readers. 
Price  $1.60. 

Notes,  OriHcdl  and  Explanatory,  on  Vie  Book  of  Cfenesis.  Vol.  iL  From  the 
Covenant  to  the  Close.  By  Melanothon  W.  Jaoobds,  Professor  in  Allegheny 
Seminary.  New  York :  R.  Carter  ^  Brothers,  1867.  pp.  266.  This  volume  con- 
tains ^e  Patriarchal  History  of  the  Covenant,  from  the  eighteenth  chapter  ef 
Genesis  to  the  close.  The  author,  differing  from  Dr.  Murphv,  prefers  to  consider 
aH  the  pdfirts  or  sections  of  Genesis,  as  due  to  the  authorship  of  Hoses,  rather 
than  as  previous  documents  used  by  him  ;  though  he  grants  that  "  the  highest 
doctrine  of  Inspiration"  need  not  be  compromised  by  the  other  view.  His  waj 
<if  neettng  the  difBcnltieB  urged  by  Colenso  and  others,  Is  Iklr  and  candid :  6.  g. 
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ill  oonaidering  the  genealogy  of  tiie  Family  of  Jadah,  chapter  for^-aix,  wliere 

it  is  virtaally  conceded  that  strict  verbal  accuracy  need  not  be  insisted  npon. 
To  the  same  effect  is  the  explanation  of  this  difficult  passage,  cited  from  Dr. 
Davidson  of  Edinburgh,  in  the  Appendix. 

This  commentary  will  be  found  usefUl  to  a  large  class  of  readers.  It  givea 
rather  the  results  wan  the  processes  of  learned  investigation  j  it  is  animat^  by 
a  devout  and  reverential  spirit,  and  it  is  written  in  a  plam  and  condensed 
style. 

The  eighth  volume  of  Bitnsen's  Bibdwerk  (pp.  596)  has  appeared,  chiefly 
from  the  pen  of  Prof.  H.  J.  Holtzmaivn.  It  contains  but  a  few  fragments  from 
Bunsen  himself,  and  modifies  his  views  in  the  sense  of  an  advanced  criticiflni. 
It  is,  in  substance,  an  Introduction  to  the  New  Testament  The  First  Book  is  % 
criticism  of  the  Gospels  ;  "the  Second  Book  is  on  the  rest  of  the  New  Teetaraent 
Canon.  The  First  JBpistle  of  Peter  i^  allowed  to  be  genuine ;  the  Epistle  of 
James  is  reckoned  as  the  oldest  book  of  the  Canon.  The  Gospel  of  Mark  ia 
made  the  chief  authority  in  respect  to  the  life  of  Jesus.  Two  Harmonies  are 
compiled  ;  one  of  the  first  three  Evangelists,  giving  the  precedence  to  Marie  ; 
another  from  John,  completed  by  Luke.  Bunsen's  work  still  lacks  the  second 
part  of  the  second  volume,  viz  :  a  translation  of  a  part  of  the  Haffiographaand 
of  tiie  Apocrypha ;  and  vols  six  and  seven,  which  are  to  contun  the  *'  doca- 
ments"  in  respect  to  the  later  Prophets,  etc. 


CHURCH  HISTORY. 

History  cf  the  Christian  (Jhwrch.    By  Pmup  Sghaff,  D.  D.,  voL  ii-iii,  A.  D. 
311  to  600.    New  York  :  C.  Scribner  &  Co.,  1867,  pp.  1037.    Dr.  Schaff  has  the 

genuine  German  capacity  for  hard  and  varied  literary  labors.    Where  and  how 
e  finds  time  for  all  he  does  is  quite  a  marvel  to  us.    He  is  editing  Lange,  con- 
ducting  the  work  of  the  Sabbath  Committee,  contributing  constantly  to  Anieri- 
can,  English  and  German  periodicals,  writing  for  newspapers,  preaching  and 
lecturing,  and,  not  content  with  all  this,  he  must  needs  go  on  with  a  General 
History  of  the  Christian  Church,  and  give  us  the  best  compend  on  one  of  the 
most  important  periods  of  that  history,  that  has  yet  been  produced  in  the  Eng- 
lish or  American  literature.    His  style  is  easy  and  flowing,  offering  unnsaal  at- 
tractions to  the  i^eneral  reader,  thou^  now  and  then  eniibiting  some  piquant 
traces  of  his  native  Grerman  idiom.    Events  are  well  grouped,  and  the  narrative 
is  animated.    For  the  most  part,  a  due  proportion  is  assigned  to  the  several 
distinct  topics,  that  go  to  make  up  the  complex  whole  of  the  history:  if  we* 
were  to  suggest  any  criticism  in  this  respect  it  would  be,  that  the  more  external 
history  of  the  Church  in  this  period,  in  chapter  first,  is  brought  into  compar*- 
tively  narrow  limits.    All  subjects  that  properly  belong  to  a  complete  sketch 
are  treated  of,  including  the  history  of  Christian  art,  hymnology,  accoonts  of 
the  lives  and  chief  works  of  the  Fawers  of  the  Church,  etc.    In  this  respect  it 
is  a  decided  advance  upon  most  of  our  manuals.    And  in  the  multiplicity  of 
the  details  the  organizing  power  of  the  master  is  distinctly  seen,  shaping  tlw 
materials  ii^  a  well-ordered  form.    The  literature,  too,  is  carelhlly  collected  ; 
and,  unlike  all  German  works  on  church  history,  the  English  and  American 
literature  comes  to  its  rights.    Of  course,  a  great  many  works  are  not  named  f 
but  tiie  most  important  ones  are  duly  noted. 

The  whole  of  this  period  is  divided  into  ten  chapters,  which  treat  snccessieol^ 
of  the  DownfoU  of  Heathenism  and  Victory  of  Christianity  ;  tiie  Literaiy  X^- 
umph  of  Christianity  :  Alliance  of  Church  and  State ;  Monasticism  ;  JEGenrdiy 
and  Polity :  Church  Discipline  and  Schisms  ;  Public  Worship :  Christian  Art ; 
Theological  Controversies  ^  Church  Fathers  and  Theological  Literature.  TIia 
bill  of  fiure,  it  will  be  seen,  is  fhll  and  inviting ;  and  every  reader  will  tad  arieh. 
feast 

One  of  the  most  important  and  interestuig  portiona  of  the  work  ia  that  d^ 
voted  to  Uie  great  theological,  ohrigtologioal  and  antituropological  eontvori 
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of  ttie  period.  The  labon  of  AthanasiiUi  Aogastme  and  oihen  sre  duly  ap> 
preciated ;  and  the  general  samming  np  is  impartial  and  generone.  We- 
notioe  an  omi«don  of  the  views  held  on  the  subject  of  soteriology  and 
Mchatology  ;  bnt  these  belong  perhaps  more  properly  to  a  strict  doctrinal, 
than  to  a  general  history  of  the  period  ;  for  these  topics  came  np  only  inci- 
dentally in  the  oontroyersies  of  the  times.  Divers  curious  speculations  about 
atonement  and  redemption  deserve,  however,  to  be  noted.  In  respect,  too, 
to  some  of  the  criticisms  on  the  Nicene  theology,  exceptions  will  be  taken 
by  writers  of  different  schools.    Some  of  tiiese  differences  are  doubtless 


tnmty 

threefold  conception  and  aspect  of  one  and  the  same  being,  and.  the  trumsian 
or  tritheistic  trinity  of  three  distinct  and  separate  beings."  The  use  of  the 
word  **monooiu8ian,"  as  above,  may  mislead ;  for  the  orthodox  view  of  the 
trinity  has  unquestionably  and  necessarily  a  monoousian  basis ;  there  is,  and 
can  b«,  but  one  essence  in  the  godhead.  On  p.  681,  the  Fatiier  is  spoken  of 
as  *'  the  primal  divine  subject,  to  whom  absdulenesa  belongs,"  etc. .  We  are 
not  certain  whether  the  author  is  here  enressing  his  own  view,  or  merely 
^ving  the  Nicene  oonoeptioQ.  But  it  strikes  us  that  to  use  **  absoluteness ' 
in  this  way,  and  to  ascribe  it  exclusively  to  the  Father,  is  incorrect.  The  one 
nature,  common  to  both  the  Father  and  the  Son,  is  absolute :  and  the  Son  as 
liAving  this  nature,  is  equally  absolute  with  the  Father.  At  the  same  time  we 
agree,  that  there  is  and  must  be  a  certain  subordination  in  the  reUUum  of  the. 
Son  to  the  Father.  The  i&tatement  on  p.  833,  in  respect  to  a  reconciliation  of 
creationism  and  traducianism  might  oe  interpreted  as  yielding  the  whole 
point  in  dispute,  in  the  position  Uiat  traducianism  **  errs  in  ignoring  the 
creative  divme  agency  wiUiout  which  no  being,  least  of  all  an  immortal  mind, 
can  come  into  existence."  If  this  be  so,  creationism  is  of  course  the  tru» 
theory,  which  Dr.  Schaff  does  not  mean  to  grant. 

AiUe-Nicene  Chrislian  Library,  Edited  by  Vie  Rev.  Ausxandeb  Roberts,  D.  D.,. 
and  James  Donaldson,  LL.  D.  Vol.  I.  The  Apostolic  Fathers.  Vol  n.  Justin 
Ifartyr  and  Athenagoras.  Edinburgh  :  T.  and  T.  Clark.  New  York  ;  Charlea 
Scribner,  1867,  pp.  606-465.  The  Messrs.  Clark  propose  to  publish  in  this  Li- 
brary translations  of  all  the  extant  works  of  the  Fathers  down  to  the  Council 
of  Meaaa,  with  **  the  provisional  exception "  of  the  more  bulky  works  of 
Origen  ;  and  these  too  will  be  included  if  sufficient  encouragement  be  given. 
This  IB  a  noble  undertaking,  and  we  trust  that  many  subscribers  in  this  country 
will  contribute  to  its  success.  Mr.  Scribner  imports  five  hundred  copies,  and 
offers  them  at  $3.60  the  volume.  It  is  the  first  English  attempt  of  the  kind  oa 
so  large  a  scale.  The  translations  of  portions  of  these  works  which  we  already 
have,  are  antiquated,  and  much  below  the  present  standard  of  criticism.  In 
the  so-called  Epistle  of  Barnabas,  for  instance,  we  have  for  the  first  time  the 
w^iole  of  it  in  Greek,  published  in  the  Sinaitic  codex  :  this  is  constantly  referred 
to  in  the  new  translation  here  given.  The  translations  in  the  first  volume  are 
by  the  editors,  with  the  exception  of  the  SimUUvdes  (^  Hermas  which  is  by  the 
'Ker,  F.  Crombie.  In  the  second  volume,  the  works  of  Justin  are  translated  bv 
Bev.  M.  Dods  and  Rev.  G.  Reith  ;  the  writings  of  Athenagoras  by  Bev.  R.  B. 
Pratten,  etc.  The  style  of  translation  is  plain  and  literal,  so  as  to  give,  as  &r 
as  possible,  the  exact  sense  :  doubtfUl  and  difficult  passages,  and  various  read- 
ings,  are  considered  in  concise  notes. 

The  first  volume  contains  the  two  Epistles  ascribed  to  Clement ;  Polycarp  to 
the  Philippians ;  the  Martyrdom  of  Polycarp :  the  Epistle  of  Barnabas :  the: 
Ij^istles  of  Ignatius,  shorter  and  longer,  the  Syriac  Version  of  three  of  uiem,. 
and  the  spurious  epistles  bearing  his  name  ;  the  Martyrdom  of  Ignatius ;  the- 
admirable  Epistle  to  Diognotns ;  the  Pastor  of  Hermasj  and  all  the  extant  frag- 
BMDlB  of  F^iM.    The  leeond  rolniaa  ooatainB  the  Writings  of  Jastm  Marl^» 
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inolnding  tbe  donbtftil  qmb,  but  not  thoie  which  mn  nSdvtnaSXy  v^fceted  m 

spurious ;  the  Jidart^dom  of  Jostin  and  the  Writings  of  Athenagoms. 

The  apparent  object  of  this  series  is  to  put  the  Etu^lish  reader,  as  far  as  pos- 
sible, in  the  way  of  knowing  these  early  remains  of  Christian  literature,  just  •• 
they  now  stand ;  without  entering  into  the  many  critical  and  delicate  questioBB 
as  to  text  and  authorship.  The  results  of  criticism  are  given,  but  not  the  deiadlfl . 
We  can  not  but  think  that  it  might  haye  been  better,  in  the  notes,  to  have  given 
the  contested  passages,  the  various  readings  etc.,  in  the  original.  Thus  for  ex- 
ample in  the  noted  passage  of  Justin,  about  the  worship  of  the  angels,  (p.  11«) 
no  one  can  really  understand  the  note,  without  having  the  original,  and  tlie 
proposed  alterations  in  it,  at  hand.  So,  too,  the  argument  for  and  ag^nst  the 
authenticity  or  spuriousness  of  the  various  documents  might  have  been  presented 
in  a  concise  form  to  the  advantage  of  the  reader.  In  respect  to  the  Ignatian 
Epistles  this  is  especially  desirable.  But  this  might  perhaps,  have  opened  too  wide 
a  field.    The  volumes  are  brought  out  in  a  neat  and  substantial  style. 

Every  reader  of  these  post-apostolic  writings  must  be  impressed  with  the  wide 
difference  that  exists  between  them  and  the  books  received  into  the  canon  of 
the  New  Testament  We  come  at  once  to  a  lower  atmosphere.  If,  on  internal 
grounds  alo^p,  we  were  called  upon  to  draw  the  line  between  what  is  inspired 
and  what  is  uninspired,  we  could  not  without  violence  make  any  change  in  the 
canon. 

Woman's  Work  in  Vie  Church :  Historical  Notes  on  Deaconesses  and  l^sterhooda  • 
By  J.  M.  Ludlow.  A  Strahan :  New  York  and  London,  1866,  pp.  317.  The 
history  of  the  female  diaconate  is  fairly  presented  in  this  interesting  volume  • 
A  full  account  is  also  given  of  the  recent  attempts  In  Germany,  France  and 
England,  to  provide  fitting  organizations  for  woman's  works  of  charity.  The 
subject  is  one  of  great  and  increasing  importance.  Mr.  Ludlow  is  opposed  to 
all  institutions  which  impose  vows  of  celibacy  and  poverty,  or  which  seclude 
woman  from  the  world.  He  contends  that  a  married  man  should  stand  at  the 
head  of  every  sisterhood,  while  he  presents,  lErom  historical  and  other  sources, 
strong  arguments  in  favor  of  such  institutions.  And  it  is  undeniable,  that  8af> 
flcient  provision  has  not  yet  been  made  by  our  Protestant  Christianity  for  devel- 
oping and  training  the  tiill  influence  of  woman  in  philanthropic  and  religious 
labors. 

2%6  RUuaiism  of  Law  in  the  Protestant  ^iscopal  Chwrch  of  ihe  Umlei  SUmU9. 
By  the  Rbv.  C.  M.  Butler,  D.  D.,  Philadelphia.  The  anti-ritualistic  side  of  this 
pending  controversy  is  ably  espoused  and  argued  in  this  little  volume.  It  is  at 
once  candid  and  convincing.  As  far  as  the  law  of  the  Episcopal  Chiuch  is 
concerned,  it  ip  clear  that  the  ritualists  are  above,  if  not  against,  tne  law.  The 
positions  of  Bishop  Hopkins  are  controverted  throughout  the  work. 


PHILOSOPHY. 

BecenJt  British  Philosophy.  Bj  David  MassoiN\  New  York :  Appletons.  186€, 
pp.  335.  The  leading  tendencies  of  modem  British  speculation  are  here 
reviewed  in  a  rhetorical  yet  philosophical  style.  The  empirical  and  transcen- 
dental schools  are  set  In  lull  array  against  each  other.  Bain,  Spencer,  Ferrier, 
Hansel,  the  followers  of  Gomte,  Carlyle,  and  also  Tennyson,  are  depicted  in 
glowing  colors.  The  author  is  sometimes  redundant,  and  now  and  then  he 
lacks  precision,  but  he  always  carries  the  reader  along  with  deep  interest  The 
appended  comments,  on  Mill's  Review  of  Hamilton,  bring  out  forcibly  some  of 
the  inoonsistencies  and  deficiencies  in  the  system  of  the  great  **  experientiaUst^ 
The  author's  final  conclusion  is— that  speculation  must  end  in  Nihilism  or  tiie 
Absolute.  No  single  work  presents  so  complete  a  general  view  of  the  gieet 
metaphysical  battle  now  waged  in  England,  al  last  foirlr  waked  up  ttom 
its  dogmatic  slambers.  Mr.  Masson,  lately  transferred  to  the  ohair  of  Philosophy 
in  Sdmburgh,  foUy  appreciates  the  hearings  of  the  ooatest    His  temln^egj  m 
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MMDotiaMt  needlMily  fbrMgn  and  tnoiioeiideiitol,  but  his  dbtincttoiit  ttre  In  tiM 
main  clear,  and  his  oritioiams  are  often  trenchant 

Orundriss  der  Oeschichte  der  PkUosophie.  (Outline  of  the  History  of  Philos- 
ophy.) Bj  Dr.  John  Ed.  Erdmann,  Prof,  in  Halle.  2  Bde.  Berlin,  186&-6.  In  this 
admirable  outline,  Prof.  Erdmann  condenses  the  whole  historj  of  philosophic 
thought,  down  to  its  later  Grerman  developments,  seizing  upon  the  salient  points 
in  each  successive  Bjstem,  and  yet  with  sufBcient  detail  to  make  a  finished  rep- 
resentation. His  style,  clear  and  often  piquant,  imparts  an  interest  seldom 
found  in  such  compendiums.  His  point  of  view  is  the  Hegelian,  of  the  conserv- 
ative wing,  but  he  is  still  just  and  impartial.  The  English  and  Scotch  schools 
are  but  imperfectly  treated.  The  last  chapter,  on  German  Philosophy  since  the 
death  of  Hegel,  is  of  special  interest,  as  exhibiting  the  present  tendencies  of 
Grerman  thought,  with  many  a  sharp,  polemic  thrust 

Slements  of  Logic  j  comprising  the  Doctrine  of  the  Laws  and  Products  of 
thought,  and  the  Doctrine  of  Method,  together  with  a  Logical  Praxis.  Designed 
for  Classes  and  for  Private  Study.  By  Henry  N.  Day,  Author  of  "Art  of  Rhet- 
oric "  etc..  New  York :  Scribner  &  Co.,  1867.  We  can  now  only  announce  this 
work,  and  briefly  commend  it  to  the  attention  of  teachers  and  students.  It  is 
well  thought  out  and  arranged,  and  suggests  some  important  modifications  in 
logic,  paitly  on  the  basis  of  Hamilton's  work,  and  partly  the  result  of  the 
Author's  own  studies.    We  shall  give  a  fuller  notice  of  it  hereafter. 


GENERAL  UTBRATURK 

American  Leaves :  FamUiar  Notes  of  Thought  and  Life,  By  Samuel  Osgood. 
New  York:  Harpers,  1867.  pp.  380.  Most  persons  will  recognise  these 
'<  Leaves,''  as  having  already  contributed  to  the  permanent  value  of  Harper^ s 
AtJonUUjJ  Magazine,  They  are  well  worthy  of  being  thus  collected  into  a  vol- 
ume :  K>r  though  these  essays  discuss  matters  of  current  interest  in  an  engaging 
and  popular  style,  there  runs  through  them  a  vein  of  quiet,  mature  wisdom,  and 
of  earnest  Christian  reflection,  which  give  them  more  than  a  trauBlest  value. 
They  are  also  thoroughly  American  in  their  whole  tone  and  spirit.  Not  that 
Dr.  Osgood  is  blind  to  our  faults  and  follies,  he  freely  criticises  these  :  but  he 
would  have  us  realize  the  full  ideal  of  our  American  institutions  and  of  our 
Christian  life.  Some  of  the  topics  are.  Our  Old  Pew ;  American  Boys  and 
Girls,  (who  all  ought  to  read  what  is  here  said  of  them) :  The  Flag  at 
Home ;  Art  among  the  People ;  American  Nerves ;  the  Ethics  of  Love,  etc.  It 
18  an  excellent  book  tor  the  home  circle  of  a  cultivated  household. 

Speeches  and  Addresses,  by  Henry  Winter  Davis,  of  Maryland.  With  an 
Oration  by  the  Hon.  J.  A.  J.  Cresswell,  U.  S.  Senator,  etc.  New  York :  Harpers, 
1867,  pp.  596.  Mr.  Davis  was  a  man  of  high  culture,  of  deep  moral  conviction  s, 
of  indomitable  courage,  and  of  a  stirring  and  polished  eloquence.  Through 
the  crisis  of  our  civil  war  he  led  his  State  victoriously,  with  the  war-cry  of 
Unconditional  Loyalty  and  Unconditional  Emancipation.  He  lived  to  see  the 
eoontry  triumphant,  and  his  State  redeemed  from  slavery,  and  he  died  at  the  age 
of  49,  fiill  of  honor.  From  hardly  any  one  of  our  younger  statesmen  might  so 
mach  have  been  expected,  had  his  lile  been  spared.  Those  admirable  speeches 
are  his  legacy  :  and  though  they  show  here  and  there  the  need  of  his  reviewing 
hand,  they  will  constitute  a  cherished  monument  to  his  memory.  Some  of  them 
are  models  of  the  very  best  style  of  effective  popular  speeches,  and  their  effect 
shows  that  the  mere  declaimer  can  not  enchain  even  the  common  crowd  as 
surely  as  the  man  of  high  cultivation  and  deep  convictions.  Some  of  his  wriV 
tan  appeals,  as  his  Addresses  to  the  Voters  of  his  Distriot,  are  admirable  spool- 
nssM  of  condensed,  logical  and  fervent  arguments,  in  the  heat  of  a  political 
esnvaM.  Mr.  CrMSwell's  oration,  delivered  in  the  House  of  BepresentatlTea^ 
is  a  felirttOM  wamsmty  of  his  life  and  ohamcter.  •  Jlr.  JDftvia  mm  alio  a  siiiam 
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and  conaistent  ChiisiiaiL    A  flteiking  likenesB  of  his  delicftte  yet  irm  ooanbe- 

nance  fiicee  the  title  page.  This  volume,  handsomely  brought  out,  is  worthy  of 
the  attentive  study  of  our  young  aspirants  for  political  feaae.  This  noble  lift 
teaches  a  lesson  full  of  hope  and  pomise  for  the  republic. 

Studies  in  English ;  oTy  OUmpses  of  the  Inner  Lift  cf  our  Langiutge.  By  M. 
ScHELB  DB  Ybrb,  LL.  D.,  Professor  of  Modern  Languages  in  the  Univeni^  of 
Va.  New  York :  Scribner  &  Co.,  1867,  pp.  365.  The  author  of  this  work  hu 
delivered  lectures  upon  the  Anglo-Saxon  langpiage,  for  several  years  past,  at 
tiie  Univerflity  of  Ya. ;  and  we  have  some  of  the  fruits  of  his  studies  in  these  able 
and  entertaining  chapters.  The  English  language  ought  to  be  made  a  study  by 
itself  in  all  our  colleges,  tt  is  thus  taught  by  Professor  March  at  Easton,  Pa., 
and  in  some  few  other  colleges;  but  by  no  means  in  proportion  to  its  just  claims. 
We  welcome  the  work  of  Professor  De  Yere  as  an  incitement  to  this  object 
His  discussions  are  presented  in  a  way  to  interest  a  large  class  of  readers. 
Without  the  parade  of  scholarship,  and  without  propounding  any  new  theories, 
he  sums  up  the  results  of  the  labors  of  our  best  scholars,  so  that  the  growth 
and  genius  of  the  language  can  be  fairly  and  fiilly  appreciated.  Occasionally 
tiie  rhetoric  of  the  work  is  slightly  exalted,  and  some  of  the  phraseology  might 
be  pruned  by  a  severe  censor,  but,  taken  as  a  whole,  it  is  learned,  instructive 
and  adequate  to  its  end.  The  different  parts  of  speech,  the  names  of  places  and 
men,  the  relations  and  elements  of  the  English  tongue,  English  sounds,  orthog^ 
raphy  and  accent,  are  among  the  topics  of  the  chapters.  The  book  tends  ta 
confirm  the  remark  of  Grimm:  "  That  in  wealth,  wisdom  and  strict  economy, 
none  of  the  living  languages  can  vie  with  the  English.'' 

"  Stronger  far  than  hosts  that  march 
With  battle-flags  unfurled, 
It  goes  with  Freedom,  Truth  and  Thought 
To  rouse  and  rule  the  world." 

Mr.  Scribner  has  brought  out  the  work  in  his  usual  excellent  style,  and  htf 
put  the  students  of  philology  under  new  obligations  by  adding  this  volume  to 
tiiose  by  Marsh,  MUller,  Dwight,  and  others,  which  he  has  before  published. 

A  Plm  for  the  Queen*s  English,  By  Henbt  Alfobd,  D.  D.,  Dean  of  Canter- 
bury. Tenth  edition.  2  he  DecarCs  English,  By  G.  Washemotok  Mooh.  Lon- 
don and  New  York  :  Strahan  &.  Oo.,  1866.  Dr.  Alford's  work  originated  in 
Qood  Words^  in  the  form  of  brief  notes  on  speaking  and  spelling  the  English 
language,  correcting  many  popular  errors.  Mr.  Moon, «  sharp  verbal  critic, 
took  the  Dean  to  task  for  his  own  blunders  in  the  use  of  the  Kwgliah  tongue. 
The  controversy  ran  on,  until  we  have  tiiese  two  volumes  as  its  net  remiit 
Everybody  is  now  convinced,  that  the  Dean  did  not  write  accurately,  and 
that  Mr.  Moon  is  not  only  critical  but  hypercriticaL  Both  works  have  a 
value  for  students  of  the  lamguage.  The  Dean^s  contemptuous  fling  at  Amer- 
ican speech  and  morality  is  retained  in  the  latest  edition  of  his  work.  If  he 
is  willing  to  have  it  left,  we  need  have  no  objection.  It  is  a  good  illustration 
of  a  certain  style  of  English  morals  and  manners,  of  which  it  is  well  to  have 
some  specimens  preserved. 

Encaf$  en  Art.  By  Fbangis  Txjbneb  PALaBi.vx.  New  York :  Hnrd  and  Hous- 
ton, 1867,  pp.  330.  England  has  not  yet  produced  an^  oomplete  scientific 
treatise  on  Aesthetics,  though  different  parts  of  the  subject  hiave  been  aUy 
handled  by  various  writers.  Mr.  Palgrave's  Essays  are  chiefly  devoted  to  a 
running  criticism  upon  recent  works  in  painting,  sculpture  and  architecture  ; 
suoh  as  the  late  exlubition  of  the  Boyal  Academy  ;  the  pictures  of  Mulreidy» 
Herbert,  Holman  Hunt,  and  Flandrm  ;  Japanese  Art ;  the  Farnese  MarUes, 
the  Albert  Gross,  etc.  His  criticisms  are  oased  on  definite  principles,  and 
show  good  sense  and  artistio  feeling,  without  laying  claim  to  much  ori^iiiiality* 
Tbe  conduding  chapter  compares  recent  French  and  Tiiitgligh  BT(^tootu% 
zather  to  the  advantage  of  the  former.  It  is  a  good  boSk  from  which  kK 
learn  how  a  good^tempeired  and  oonsilent  oritioiam  may  be  oondofliad. 
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BsKROTEir'B  Lmrximi,  1790—1896.  Translated  by  Ladt  WALXiicm.  WHh 
«  portrait  and  iao-gimile.  2  vols.,  New  York  :  Hnrd  A;  Houghton,  1867 ;  pp. 
%i^  257.  Theee  letters  of  the  gi«at  composer  are  taken-  from  the  GKarman 
collections  of  Nohl  and  Yon  KoechL  They  are  arranged  nnder  three  heads  ; 
Life's  Joys  and  Sorrows,  Life's  Mission,  lole's  Close.  They  certainly  can  not 
be  complained  of  on  the  score  of  reserve,  for  the^  let  ns  directly  into  the  private 
and  personal  relations  and  interests  of  the  writer,  his  griefs  and  vexations,  in 
short,  all  his  varying  moods.  A  good  deal  of  the  matter  is  trivial,  except  as 
illustrating  the  carefulness,  patience  and  indomitable  spirit  of  a  noble  artist^ 
under  severe  trials.  The  noble  portrait,  facing  the  title  page,  gives  a  clue  to 
the  genius  of  this  great  master,  whose  highest  harmonies  were  wrought  out 
of  a  struggling  and  suffering  soul.  That  such  a  musician  should  be  deaf  is 
one  of  the  strange  anomalies  in  human  life. 

Hury  ^2ite  of  All  Niatians.  By  Edottabd  Laboulatz,  Member  of  the  Insti« 
tute  of  France.  Translated  by  Maby  L.  Booth,  New  York  :  Harpers,  1867. 
Laboulaye  is  as  much  at  home  among  fairies,  and  giants,  and  little  children, 
as  he  is  m  the  fields  of  jurisprudence  and  political  philosophy.  These  twelve 
fascinating  tales,  published  in  various  periodicals,  have  been  coUected 
and  well  translated  by  Miss  Booth,  with  the  sanction  of  the  author,  who 
writes  a  pleasant  dedication  to  American  children.  The  stories  are  the  fruit  of 
thorough  study:  the  author  read  ''the  Koran  through  twice  (a wearisome 
task),"  for  the  sake  of  learning  the  morality  of  the  Arabs.  The  longest  tale, 
that  of  *'Abdallah,"  is  admirable  in  conception  and  execution.  Qme  work 
will  delight  everybody,  and  help  to  make  Laboulaye's  name,  as  it  ought  to 
be,  fAmiiittr  in  all  our  households. 

Charkt  Wedey  aen  in  Hu  Finer  and  Leu  ^xmUkar  Poema,  New  Tork  :  Hurd  A 
Houghton,  1867.  The  Bev.  Frederic  M.  Bird,  to  whom  we  owe  this  selection, 
is  already  favorablv  known  by  various  labors  in  hymnology.  He  is  a  Lutheran 
minister,  but  has  deep  sympathy  for  all  true  religious  poetry.  Out  of  the 
three  Uiousand  pages  of  Wesley's  poems  he  has  made  an  excellent  compila- 
tion, so  arranged  as  to  give  a  sort  of  biographic  interest  to  the  collection  ;  and 
each  piece  is  reprinted  precisely  as  first  written,  whenever  this  could  be  as- 
certained. Wesley's  more  familiar  hymns  are  ifor  the  most  part  omitted ; 
though  such  hymns  as  *'  Christ  the  Lord  has  risen  to-day  ;"  *'  Come  thou  long 
expected  Jesus;"  "0  for  a  thousand  tongues  to  sing;"  '* Light  of  those 
whose  dreary  dwelling,"  etc,  must  of  course  be  found  in  all  collections. 

lliis  volume  will  tend  to  raise  the  estimate  of  Charles  Wesley  as  a  poet,  in 
spite  of  tiie  prosaic,  literal,  doctrinal  character  of  many  of  the  lines,  their 
occasional  harshness,  and  the  preponderance  of  the  subjective  element  of 
personal  experience.  It  may  also  serve  to  show  that  in  singing,  as  in  prayer, 
polemics  oft  forget  their  feuds ;  e.  g.  the  hymns  on  Dependence  (p.  3o5),  on 
Sabmiasive  (p.  360),  on  "  Jesu,  lover  of  my  Soul"  (p.  361),  would  make  a 
good  contemuB  of  evangelical  theology.    And  we  should  all  agree  with  the 

lines,  on  p.  167 : 

"  Perfectioh  Is  the  last  degree. 
Perfection  Is  attained  at  last  \" 

much  more  than  in  tlie  once  noted  hymn  of  Wesley  on  **  the  horrible  decree,'* 
not  included  in  this  coUeotion.  So,  too,  the  hymn  on  the  Foundation,  p.  169, 
ejfWciJMoa  the  substantial  faith  of  the  church  : 

"  Wlio  aright  his  Lord  confesses, 
UiiremoTable  he  stands, 
Fizt  on  an  eternal  basis, 

Stahllshed  with  Almighty  hands.)' 

• 

BoftfuSbu  Waitina  and  other  Venm,  By  Akson  D.  F.  Ramdolph,  New  Tork : 
Scribner  k  Co.,  1867.  This  little  volume,  dhieflv  of  religious  poems,  by  the 
wail  known  puUisher,  Mr.  Baadolph,  was  compiled  at  Mr.  Scribn«r*s  request 
and  is  iflsuea  in  beautiftil  style,  severalof  these  poemsbave  abeady  alAinftfl 
a  weH  d(— wirsd  xepatation,  $md  h«ra  btcn  freqaently  oqpisd  in  rdigiow 
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•eriodioftla.  They  all  breathe  a  tender  reUgioTu  spirii,  and  often  riae  lo  » 
high  deoree  of  poetic  merit.  Ab  thus  collected  they  make  an  appropriate  and 
beaatiral  gift-book,  in  harmony  with  the  beat  Christian  feelings  and  aaKcia- 
tiona. 

Ike  Women  €fihe  Octpdt:  ihi  Three  WMnMy  and  ether  Poeme,  By  the  anthor  of 
the  ^'Schtfnberg^otta  Family."  New  York:  M.  W.'Dodd,  1867,  pp.275. 
Thongh  the  jpoetiy  of  Mrs.  Ghso-les  may  not  be  qnite  eqnal  to  her  admirable 
tales,  yet  it  is  still  of  a  high  order  ;  and  there  are  some  exquisite  gems  of 
Christian  thought  and  sentiment  scattered  through  this  beautifcd  Tolune.  Of 
Mary,  the  mother  of  Jesus,  she  writes  : 

*<To  dwell  at  home  with  Him  for  years, 
And  prove  his  filial  love  thine  own. 
In  all  a  mother's  tender  cares, 
To  serve  a  Saviour  in  thy  Son :" 

The  little  poem  on  the  *<  Unnamed  Women*'  is  also  yezy  beautiful : 

"  And  thus  we  onlr  speak  of  them 

As  those  on  whom  his  mercies  meet, 
"  She  when  the  Lord  would  not  condemn,'' 

And  "  she  who  bathed  with  tears  his  Uset' '' 

That  on  Salome  catches  the  inmost  sense  of  the  narratiTe  : 

"  They  knew  not  what  of  Him  they  ask'd, 
Bnt  He  their  deeper  sense  distill'd  ; 
Gently  the  selfish  wish  unmask'd. 
And  all  the  prayer  of  love  fhlflU'd." 

The  Draykm  and  Out  DaomanUy  a  Story  of  (he  CM  Wan.  By  the  author  of  ihe 
•*SchOnberg-Cotta  Family,"  etc.  New  York  :  M.  W.  I>odd,  1866,  pp.  509. 
Mrs.  Charles  has  become  a  household  name  through  our  land,  where  ber 
writings  are  even  more  widely  circulated  and  read  than  in  England.  Thii 
new  work  of  hers  is  not  inferior  in  interest  to  any  of  her  previous  publica- 
tions, with  the  exception  perhaps  of  the  SchOnberg-Cotta  Family.  It  nar- 
rates  the  conflict  between  roundheads  and  cayaliers  in  the  reign  of  Charles  XL 

The  Higher  Education  of  Women,  by  Emjlt  Davis  (Straban,  publisher,  m>. 
190),  is  an  earnest  plea,  in  a  sober  vein,  for  raising  the  fttandiurd  of  female 
education,  particulany  in  England.  Some  of  the  arguments  are  less  applica- 
ble to  this  country,  though  the  object  is  one  of  universal  interest 

Paaaagee  in  the  Life  of  the  Faire  Ootpdler,  Mielrete  Anne  Askew,  Recounted  by  ^e 
unwortnie  pen  of  Nicholas  Moldwarp,  B.  A.,  and  now  first  set  forth  by  uie 
author  of  «  Mary  PowelL*'  New  York  :  M.  W.  Dodd,  1866,  pp.  236.  This  is 
a  charming  and  touching  tale  of  the  times  and  persecutions  of  King  Henry 
YIIL  Miss  Manning  well  understands  the  art  of  picturing  the  past  in  its 
own  drapery  and  colors.  The  style  of  the  day  is  admirably  pseserved.  No 
one  can  read  the  book  without  deep  sympathy.  It  is  brought  out  in  a  manner 
worthy  of  its  contents. 

Eleanor:  an  Autobioffrcq^h^,  Philadelphia  :  American  Sunday  School  Unioii, 
pp.  302.  A  chastened  rehgious  spirit,  evangelical  news  of  divine  truth,  and 
a  simple  and  engaging  narrative,  characterize  this  tale>  which  is  q;uite  above 
the  average  works  in  our  SabbaUi  School  literature. 

Venetian  Life,  By  W.  D.  HoweiiLS.  Second  edition.  New  York  :  Hurd  ft 
Houghton,  1867,  pp.  398.  A  very  agreeable  picture  of  Venice,  and  Yenetian 
life,  written  a  few  years  ago,  and  now  having  a  fresh  interest,  ^le  enHux 
writes  careftilly  from  actual  observation,  and  is  not  a  mere  copyist  of  otbais. 
The  volume  is  handsomely  brought  out»  as  is  the  wont  of  the  publi^ers. 


Sp(miah  Papers  and  Other  Miaeeaaniee,  Mherto  Un^^  By 

WABHiNaTOV  Irvinq.  Arranged  and 'edited  by  Pibbbb  IC  Iftvure.  2rcAa^ 
Hard  ft  Houghton,  1866.  The  flrst  volume  of  this  oolleotion  is  filled  vttb 
uj  ohroniolM  and  lagenda  of  Spaoinrda  and  Hooray  raiiroduoad  in  pnra  Sagliiby 
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givixig  na  thA  Twy  apizit  aad  flavor  of  fbeir  timet.  The  laiger  part  of  theae  ad- 
mirable versions  has  never  before  been  published.  The  second  volume  opens 
-with  the  earliest  papers  of  Irving,  contributed  to  the  "Morning  Chronicle"  of 
Hew  York  in  1802,  satirising  the  manners  and  customs  of  Manlutttan  Us  it  than 
vras.  Some  charming  Biographical  Sketches,  with  divers  Beviews  and  Miscella- 
nies,  complete  this  collection,  which  is  a  welcome  and  needed  addition  to  the 
Irving  literature.  A  remarkable  portrait  hj  Wilkes,  1828,  embelliBhes  the  first 
Tolume. 


MISGELLANT. 

English  Composition  and  Rhetoric.  By  Alexander  Bain,  M.  A.,  Professor  of 
Logic  in  the  University  of  Aberdeen.  American  Edition,  Revised.  New  York : 
D.  Appleton  A  Co.,  1867,  pp.  343.  This  is  the  best  book  that  we  know  of  for 
methodizing  the  instruction  in  English  composition.  It  will  be  found  invaluable 
to  teachers  and  pupils. 

A  Chrarmnaiicdl  Analyzer ;  or^  the  DerivaMon  and  Definition  of  Words,  wiih  their 
ChrofmmaHcal  ClassificcUion,  By  W.  J.  Tenney.  Same  Publishers,  pp.  227.  A 
useful  manual  for  the  study  of  the  derivation  of  words. 

A  PracHcai  Arithmetic.  By  Gr.  P.  Quaokenbos,  A.  M.  Upon  the  Basis  of  tha 
Works  of  Geo.  R.  Perkins,  LL.  D.    Same  Publishers,  1866,  pp.  324.  ' 

An  Introductory  Latin  Book.  By  Albert  Harknsss,  Professor  in  Brown  Uni- 
versity.   Same  Publishers,- 1866,  pp.  163. 

Prindipia  Latino.  Part  U.  A  First  Latin  Beading  Book,  containing  an  Epi- 
tome of  Caesar's  Gallic  Wars,  etc.  With  Notes  and  a  Dictionary.  By  William 
Smith,  LL.  D.,  and  Henry  Dristbr,  LL.  D.    New  York :  Harpers,  pp.  376. 

• 

Gmror's  Geographicai  Series.  Primary;  or,  Introduction  to  the  Study  of  Geo- 
gr€q>hy.  4to,  pp.  118.  Scribner  &  Co.  1866.  This  School-book  is  prepared  by 
ProC  Guyot  on  a  strictly  scientific  method,  yet  in  a  simple  and  progressive  form. 
It  is  admirably  adapted  to  its  object.  We  recommend  to  all  teachers  to  try  this 
series  of  tezt^book. 

The  Market  Assistant  By  Thomas  F.  DeYoe.  New  York:  Hurd  A  Houghton^ 
1867,  pp.  465.  A  volume  full  of  practical  suggestions  about  marketing,  giving  a 
description  of  Ml  articles  of  food  sold  in  our  markets,  with  many  curious  anec- 
dotes, and  illustrated  with  cuts.    It  is  a  useful  and  entertaining  book. 

A  Sequel  to  Mvnistering  Children.  By  Maria  Louisa  Charlesworth.  New 
York :  Carters,  1867.  The  many  readers  of  the  "  Ministering  Children"  wiU 
cordially  welcome  this  new  and  attractive  narrative,  which  is  issued  in  a  becoming 
dreaa. 

The  Great  Pitot  and  His  Lessons.  By  Bbv.  Richasd  Newton,  D.  D.  New 
York:  same  Publishers,  1867,  pp.  309.  Dr.  Newton  always  addresses  the  heart 
and  oonacience  in  an  earnest  and  attractive  style. 

Ibther  CkmmU^  a  Roman  OathoHc  Story.  New  York:  same  Publishers,  1867. 
A  new  impression  of  a  tale  which  has  enjoyed  a  wide  and  deserved  popularity. 
ItB  lessons  are  stiU  pertinent 

Curfew  Chimes;  or,  Thoughts  for  Life's  JEvenUde.  By  J.  B.  Maodxtit,  B.  D. 
New  York:  Carter,  1867.    Second  edition. 

Miss  Whatvlt's  Ufe  of  Martin  Luther  is  also  published  by  the  Carters :  it  is 
an  interesting  and  valuable  sketch  of  the  life  and  labors  of  the  great  reformer. 

The  Rrwmingsj  a  Tide  of  the  Oreat  JUbeUienyhy  J.  G.  Fullbb,  (New  Yoik^ 
yU  W.  Dodd,  186T,  pp.  810X  is  «n  attractive  tale,  bringing  out  some  of  the  evUs 
aod  calamities  of  the  late  war.  Luey  Lee;  or,  AU  Thistgefor  Okriet,  is  an  intereit- 
ins  leUgionfl  tale,  in  the  aaow  volana.    Mr.  Dodd  also  publishet  The  Jtmgtn, 
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Jbm%,  by  Mrs.  Ellis,  the  well-known  author  of  the  Women  of  England,  indnding 
•the  necessitj  of  temperance.  «  - 

JRachePfi  Secret.  A  Novel  By  the  author  of  The  Mooter  of  Morton.  New  Tork: 
Harpers.  The  character  and  scenes  of  this  novel  are  drawn  with  fidelity  and 
care.    Its  moral  tone  is  unexceptionable. 

Tivo  Marriages.  By  the  author  of  "John  Halifaz,!  etc.  New  York:  Harper 
ft  Bros.,  1867  ;  I2mo,  pp.  301.  All  of  Mrs.  Craik'ft  (Miss  Muloch's)  tales  are 
sure  to  meet  with  a  cordial  reception.  These  "  two  marriages"  are  two  stories  of 
"John  Bowerbank's  Wife,"  and  "Parson  Garland's  Daughter,"  illustrating  in 
different  ways  the  power  and  constancy  of  woman's  leva  The  second  tale  is 
much  better  than  the  first 

The  Claverings.  A  Novel  By  Akthony  Trollopb.  New  York:  Harpers,  18«7. 
If  the  demand  is  equal  to  the  supply,  Mr.  Trollope's  novels  must  have  a  large 
popularity.    This  one,  we  understand,  is  fully  up  to  the  author's  average. 

The  ViOage  on  the  Cliff.  A  Novel  By  Miss  Thackebay.  New  York:  Har- 
pers, 1867.  Without  the  genius  of  her  father.  Miss  Thackeray  has  a  quick  per- 
ception of  the  varieties  both  of  natural  scenery  and  of  human  character. 

Madonna  Mary.  A  Novel  By  Mb&  Oliphakt.  New  York:  Harpers,  1866. 
This,  like  all  of  Mrs.  Oliphant's  tales,  is  simple  and  natural,  with  a  vein  of  quiet 
humor,  and  excellent  in  its  moral  tone. 


Art.  VIII.— theological  AM>   LITBRAEY 

INTELLIGENCE. 

GERMANY. 

The  Royal  Academy  of  Sciences  of  Bavaria  has  published,  the  last  year,  seTenl 
new  volumes  of  its  comprehensive  work  on  the  History  of  the  Sciences  in  Ger- 
many, viz :  Dorner's  History  of  the  Evangelical  Theology ;  Werner's  Histoiy  of 
Catholic  Theology;  Peschel's  History  of  Greography;  Fraas,  History  of  Agricul- 
ture, etc.  It  has  also  published  2  vols,  of  R.  v.  LUienoron's  Historical  Popular 
SoDgs  of  the  Germans;  the  4th  vol.  of  Karl  Hegel's  Chronicles  of  German  Cities 
from  the  14th  to  the  17th  century;  Abel's  Year-Books  of  the  Frank  Empire. 
Other  works  of  a  high  character  are  in  hand. 

A  new  edition  (the  fifth)  of  Julius  MttUer's  work  on  Sin  is  just  out,  not  materi- 
ally altered.  The  author  in  the  Freiace  expresses  his  regret  that  his  health  does 
not  allow  of  his  continuing  his  investigations  on  certain  relations  of  the  subject 

Ludwig  Feuerbach,  the  author  of  the  notorious  "  Essence  of  Christianity,"  has 
published  a  work  of  a  very  populac  cast,  developing  the  same  godless  views,  en- 
titled "Divinity,  Freedom  and  Immortality  from  the  Standpoint  of  Anthropologj." 
He  resolves  all  the  objects  of  religious  faith  into'our  wishes  and  desires,  viewed 
as  objective,  and  imagined  as  personal  agents.  The  difference  of  gods  is  simply 
the  difference  in  our  wishes.  Pantheism  arises  when  our  wishes  and  nature  go 
along  together.  When  our  wishes  get  above  nature,  we  have  theism  and  Chris- 
tianity— a  god  above  nature,  a  supernatural  being  who  works  mirades.  The  title 
of  one  of  his  chapters  is:  "The  Secret  of  Sacrifice;  or,  a  man  is  what  he  eats 
l(der  Mensch  ist  was  er  last").    The  book  is  full  of  frivolous  impiety. 

A  full  and  accurate  defense  of  the  Gk>spel  of  John  is  given  by  Dr.  Otto  Theoiot 
of  Dresden,  in  his  "  The  Gk>spel  of  the  Gospels ;  a  Letter  to  Dr.  Strauss,"  pp.  tO. 
That  John  is  the  author  of  the  Fourth  Gospel  is  dearly  shown,  in  reply  to  ^^an* 
objections.  Dr.  Tolkmar  of  Zurich  has  published  a  reply  (Zuridi,  pp.  165)  to 
Tiscfaendorfs  work  on  the  authoiBhip  of  the  Gospels :  it  tafcsB  in  fubstaDoe  the 
•extreme  view  of  the  school  of  Baur. 

IThe  rest  of  the  InteUigenoe  u  neoesaarily  defetred.] 
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Art.  L— the  VISION  THEORY  OF  THE  RESURREC- 
TION OP  JESUS  CHRIST.* 

Bt  Ret.  VTouxfts  Ciuomi,  BnAlo,  N.  T. 

It  18  a  fact  full  of  significance,  tliat  the  earnest  thinking  of 
oar  times  is  concentrating  upon  the  life  of  our  Lord.  **  What 
think  ye  of  Christ?"  is  beginning  to  be  the  test  question,  not 
merely  in  dogmatic  theology,  as  in  former  periods,  but  in 

*  1.  Dm  Leben  Jesa,  fUr  das  deatsehe  Yolk  besrbeitet  Ton  Darld  F.  Strauss. 
Leipsig,  1S64. 
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pbilodophy,  in  nataral  science,  and,  'above  all^  in  history. 
Even  the  nndevont  are  forced  to  write  their  dates  in  numbers 
which  set  all  the  centuries  in  eager  motion  toward  the  vital 
moment  in  time,  and  bring  jthem  back  again,  regenerate  and 
consecrated,  like  the  flow  of  the  blood  to  and  from  the  heart. 
Only,  this  heart-point  of  history  is  no  longer  felt  to  be  the 
birth  of  the  Son  of  Mary,  but  the  Resurrection  of  the  Son  of 
Man.  The  former  fact  occasions  no  disturbance  to  any  system 
of  philosophy.  Bat  is  the  latter  a  fact,  too?  There  the  whole 
fabric  of  modem*  speculation  begins  to  reeK  One  of  the  or* 
gaos  of  rationalism  recently  avowed,  with  perfect  frankoess, 
^*  from  the  day  that  it  becomes  possible  to  admit  the  h]8to^ 
ioal  reality  of  the  resnrrection  of  Christ,  that  miracle  of  mi^ 
acles,  it  will  become  necessary  to  abandon  our  whole  system 
since  this  one  fact  is  such,  a  serious  interruption  to  the  estab- 
lished order  of  nature,  that  it  would  reverse  all  the  modem 
theories  of  the  universe.^*  Skepticism  on  one  sideband  Chris* 
tian  apologists,  with  the  Apostle  at  their  head,  on  the  other, 
are  equally  explicit  in  admitting  the  vital  importance  of  this 
question* 

"Here  we  come  to  the  decisive  pointy  where  we  are  bomKi 
to  find  some  explanation  of  the  origin  of  this  belief  in  the 
resurrection  of  Jesus,  or  else  admit  it  to  be  a  fact,  acknowledge 
the  insufficiency  of  our  theories^  take  back  everything  we  hare 
said  thus  far,  and  abandon  our  whole  attempt."!  Is  this  expla- 
nation found  7  Is  the  story  an  unfounded  tradition  ?  Is  Christ 
not  risen  ?  Then  onr  hith  is  vain,  and  the  Apostles  are  found 
ialse  witnessf  a  of  God. 

It  is  now  universally  admitted  that  the  basis  of  all  historical 
investigation  of  this  question,,  is  the  faet  that  the  Apostles  ani 
early  disciples  believed  in  the  actual  resurrection  of  Jesos. 
The  theory  of  the  Pbarisees,$  circulated  by  men  employed  for 
that  purpo8e,§  and  revived  by  the  old  school  of  atheists  in 

^Zeitstimmen,  1861,.  p.  M9;  ot  BuUetm  Tbtelogiqne,  1866^  p^  Si 
t  Strau8a»  288.  ( Matt  xxyiU.  15. 

§  JoBt.  Mar.  Dial,  enm  TiypB.  p.  335. 
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France  and  EoglaDd,  and  in  the  WoUbnbttttel  Fragmeatd,  that 
the  Christians  stole  the  body,  and  imposed  upon  the  world  by 
a  pioQS  fraud,  is  scouted,  by  modern  skepticism,  as  a  thing 
more  incredible  than  the  miracle  itself.  "  That  the  christian 
church  could  have  existed  without  a  belief  in  the  resurrection 
of  Jesus,  is  impossible.^'*  The  only  question  which  engages 
the  attention  of  any  modem  historian,  is  this : 

How  is  the  fact  to  be  accounted  for,  that  the  Apostles,  and 
many  others,  beliered  that  they  saw  Jesus  alive,  after  he  was 
crucifled,  dead,  and  buried? 

The  process  by  which  rationalists  have  reached  their  solur 
tion  of  this  question,  is  very  instructive.  In  the  beginning  of 
the  present  century,  it  was  avoided,  or  held  to  be  of  no  import* 
ance.  Hegel  taught,  that  faith  in  Christ,  and  even  the 
belief  that  his  death  was  not  a  necessity,  but  the  death  qf 
death,  doed  not  depend  upon  his  personal  resurrection ;  only 
upon  the  resurrection  of  his  life  within  the  church.  The 
belief  in  a  resurrection  would  be  quite  inade»quate.  Against 
such  a  miracle,  some  objection  could  always  be  urged,  since 
the  object  believed  would  be  separate  from  the  soul's  own 
consciousness.  To  depend  upon  any  outward  object  for  our 
fsuth,  would  be  to  transform  &ith  into  human  and  irreligious 
sense.  What  the  soul  receives  for  truth,  must  not  be  natural, 
but  spiritual,  worthy  of  its  own  spiritual  nature.  The  human 
history  of  Christ  is  all  negative.  Faith  has  absolutely  nothing  to 
do  with  this,  but  transforms  it  into  another  history  completely. 
He  is  believed,  felt,  to  be  very  God.  His  history  on  earth  is 
nothing  but  the  process  of  the  Divine  nature  coming  into 
union  with  humanity.  Hence,  the  outward  facts  of  his  life 
do  not  enter  into  the  elements  of  Christian  faith,  which  is  a 
spiritual  apprehension,  an  assurance  of  the  soul,  an  instinctive 
feeUng  that  this  holy  oneness  of  God  and  man  is  a  relief  from 
the  burden  of  sin,  and  the  painful  need  of  truth  and  reconcilia- 
tion. It  iS|  therefore,  absolutely  indifferent  from  what  source 
the  history  of  Christ  is  derived.    It  is  not  worth  a  moment's  tjb- 

^Banr,  Das  GhxistenUnim  der  dzei  enten  Jahrhnndertd,  8.  89. 
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search  to  atcertatn  whether  Jesos  was  raised  from  the  dead, 
what  he  said  and  did,  nor  whether  sach  a  man  ever  lived,  or 
not.    If  the  whole  story  from  beginning  to  end  is  an  nnfoonded 
tradition,  it  is,  noTertbeless,  true  that  the  profound  q>eeiila* 
tions  of  the  human  race  npon  the  isolation  of  the  sonl  from 
itself,  from  other  beings,  and  from  Ood,  have  found  repose  at 
last  in  this  belief,  that  God  is  not  at  a  distance,  nor  in  hostility 
to  ns,  but  has  come  into  the  world  to  reconcile  ns  unto  him- 
self,  and  to  prove  that  it  is*  possible  for  the  divine  nature  to 
become  human,  and  the  human   nature  to  become  divine* 
This  belief  will  remain  steadfiist,  whether  it  has  a  basis  of 
foot  to  stand  upon,  or  not**    Hegel's  interest  in  this  question 
was  purely  speculative.    Schleiermacher's  was  deeply  relig* 
ioas.     And  yet  he  reaches  substantially  the  same  conclusion. 
He  often  speaks  of  the  resurrection,  indeed,  as  an  actual  occur, 
rence;  for  example,  in  his  fascinating  sermon  on  *' Christ's  Besar 
rection  a  Pattern  of  our  New  Life."t  Tet  upon  close  inspectioB 
it  will  be  observed,  that "  the  pattern  "  is  of  secondary  import- 
ance ;  if  the  "  new  life  "  is  a  reality,  the  purpose  of  the  re8a^ 
rection  is  fulfilled.    For  an  actual  resurrection  has  nothing 
whatever  to  do  with  his  continuous  existence,  which  consists 
in  the  quickened  spirit  of  his  church.    The  facts  of  Christ's 
personal  history  all  retire  to  the  background,  and  become 
almost  as  insignificant  as  in  Hegel's  system  of  philosophy.   The 
whole  of  his  personal  worth,  as  well  as  the  force  of  his  truth, 
is  found  in  the  planting  of  a  new  and  holy  principle  (^  life  in 
the  hearts  of  men.    This  principle  works  not  merely  in  indi- 
viduals, but  is  cherished  and  becomes  continuous  in  the  life 
of  the  church.   In  short,  "the  fact  of  the  resurrection  cannot  be 
included  among  the  essential  elements  of  the  doctrine  of  Christ's 
person.''^    Thus  far,  we  find  only  this  answer  to  the  question: 
How  can  we  account  for  the  belief  in  the  resurrection  7   We 
•do  not  know ;  we  do  not  need  to  know  ;  we  do  not  care  to  know ; 
the  belief  has  a  basis  of  truth,  and  requires  no  basis  offset. 

*0t  Dorner,  Lehre  von  der  Penon  ChmtL    1839,  p.  402,  fL 

!  Fish's  Kaiterpiecee  of  Pulpit  Eloquence,  I,  525. 
Qlaubenslehre,  (99. 
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-  But  Sohleiermacher  ooold  not  leave  the  qnettion  in  thie  obscu- 
rity. He  had  do  dogmatic  interest  in  it»  hot  another  interest 
prcMsed  for  a  solution.  He  cannot,  indeed,  comprehend  Panl's 
aesertionv  '*  If  Christ  be  not  risen,  yonr  faith  is  vain/'  bat  the  ad- 
ditional inference, "  we  are  foand  false  witnesses  of  Gk>d,"  dis- 
quiets him.  ^  Whoever  hesitates,  on  account  of  the  miracle 
involved,  to  accept  the  resurrection  as  a  literal  fact,  and  sup- 
poses rather  that  the  disciples  deceived  themselves,  and  mis- 
took an  inward  feeling  of  their  own  for  an  occurrence  in  the 
outward  world,  attributes  to  them  such  weakness  that  not  only 
their  whole  testimony  for  Christ  ceases  to  be  reliable,  but  Christ 
himself,  in  choosing  ioch  disciples,  could  not  have  known  what 
is  in  men.  Or,  worse  still,  if  it  was  his  intention  to  have  them 
mistake  their  own  hallucinations  for  actual  observations,  them 
he  himself  is  the  originator  of  error,  and  all  moral  ideas 
become  hopelessly  confused,  when  such  an  action  is  found 
consistent  with  a  sinless  character.  From  a  Gb  ristological  stand- 
point, this  is  the  wrvua  rerum  of  the  question ;  to  suspect  the 
disciples  of  deception  or  hallucination,  bewilders  our  moral 
judgments.  And,  since  either  of  the  two  must,  in  the  last 
analysis,  be  referred  to  Christ,  we  must  charge  him  with  the 
character  of  a  visionary,  or  else  of  a  deceiver,  unless  we  admit 
the  resurrection  to  be  an  actual  fact.  And,  back  of  this,  the 
question  will  still  remain :  Can  a  visionary  or  a  deceiver,  the 
master  of  visionary  or  fanatical  disciples,  give  to  the  world 
an  entirely  new  and  still  enduring  direction?  Can  such  a 
being  be  the  central  point  in  the  world's  history  7"*  Weighty 
words  I  And  by  no  means  canceled  by  the  author's  own  ap- 
parent forgetfulness  of  them.f  And  yot  it  must  be  admitted 
that,  in  the  oft-quoted  passage,  no  weight  whatever  is  laid 
upon  the  fact  of  the  resurrection  in  itself.  If  it  had  never 
been  mentioned,  Schleiermacher  would  not  have  felt  the  loss. 

^GlMibeiulehie,  §99. 

t  BiraiiM  endeayon  to  break  the  fotee  of  tbia  argiiment»  by  qpotoUoni  from 
iho  lectures  of  Schleiermaoheor  on  Ibe  life  of  Jeans,  since  pablisbed.    (See  aa 
iborities  at  tbe  bead  of  tbia  article^  No.  7.)    Bnt  ibe  argument  fiUl  remains,' 
whether  he  was  oonsistent  with  himself^  or  not 
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It  acquires  a  fictitious  value  from  the  mere  circumstance  that 
it  is  Recorded.  To  save  the  character  of  Jesus  and  the  Apos- 
tles, some  explanation  must  be  found  of  this  curious  and  nn- 
doubtedly  sincere  couTiction.  Thi:^  explanation  Schleier- 
macher  finds  in  the  once  famous  BeavscUatton  Hypothesis, 
Few  of  those  who  have  been  shocked  at  the  tedious  elabora- 
tion of  this  weak  and  self-contradictory  theory,  in  Paulas, 
and  the  whole  naturalistic  school  of  Hegel's  disciples,  would 
suspect  that  its  origin  was  to  be  traced  to  this  ''  learned  man 
of  Gk)d.''  His  children  have  long  kept  their  father's  naked- 
ness reverenfly  covered.  But  the  **Leben  Jesu,"  recently 
published  from  the  MSS.  of  his  less  scrupulous  pupils,  devel- 
opes  the  theory  at  length,  that  Jesus'  apparent  death  on 
the  cross  was  only  a  swoon,  and  he  was  buried  in  a  state  of 
suspended  animation ;  in  the  grave  he  recovered,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  cool  air  and  the  spices ;  the  stone  was  rolled 
atVay  by  laborers,  early  in  the  morning ;  whose  garments  he 
chances  to  find  ;  he  appears  seldom,  because  he  is  still  sufiier- 
ing ;  and  in  a  few  days,  or  a  few  months,  or  a  few  years,  he 
actually  dies,  but  not  until  his  mysterious  appearances  have 
etcited  such  hopes  in  his  followers,  that  they  fully  believe 
him  to  be  raised  to  glory.* 

The  Christian  apologist  is  saved  the  labor  of  exposing  the  fal- 
lacy of  this  hypothesis.  Tt  has  been  done,  in  a  masterly  manner, 
by  the  skeptical  writers,  a  few  of  whom  are  cited  in  this  arti- 
cle. They  ridicule  its  absurdities,  and  show  thai  it  explains 
nothing,  after  all ;  the  apostles  are  still  deceived,  and  Christ  is 
still  the  author  of  their  error;  the  Christian  church  restd  upon 
a  delusion.  This  is  the  undesigned  service,  in  the  cause  of 
truth,  which  has  been  rendered  by  its  most  formidable  adver- 
saries. They  have  cleared  the  ground  for  the  conflict,  which, 
We  have  good  reason  to  believe,  will  be  final  and  decisive. 

*Thi8  theory  bas  been  recently  reTived  in  an  English  work,  which  we  have 

not  been  able  to  obtaiiL    Of  coarse,  no  other  comectore  is  possiUe  to  those 

who  deny  miracles,  and,  at  the  same  time,  hold  the  (gospels  to  be  historical. 

Tery  few  will  venture  to  maintain  both  these  doctrines  in  Uiis  age  of  the  worid. 

JSuch  temerity  may  be  dismissed  with  a  *'MaGte  Virtute!'' 
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The  answer  to  the  Great  Qnestion,  upon  which  all  rational* 
ists  have  Bnbstantially  agreed]  is  the  Vmon  Theory  ^  ihit 
Sesurrtetion  of  Jtsua. 

The  Apostles,  and  other  snpposed  witnesses  of  the  resur- 
rection, were  deceived ;  they  either  mistook  their  own  fancies 
for  ontward  realities,  or  else  they  falsely  inferred,  from  certain 
appearances  of  a  mysterious  nature,  that  the  crucified  body 
was  alive  again. 

The  one  point  in  which  all  rationalists  agree  with  one 
another,  and  depart  from  the  scriptures,  is,  that  the  dead  body 
of  Jesus  was  not  raised  to  life  from  the  grave.  Soihe  of  them 
admit  a  resurrection  which  was  actual  and  even  miraculous. 
ScbenkeVs  Gharaderbild  was  not  explicit  enough  on  this  point 
to  silence  criticism.  "  Jesus  Christ  has  truly  risen,  for  he  lives 
in  his  church,  not  in  flesh  and  blood,  not  perceptible  to  the 
senses  nor  to  the  earth-blinded  eye,  but  clearly  seen  by  the 
children  of  the  spirit,  always  present  to  the  eye  of  faith, 
proving  himself  to  be  the  Saviour  of  mankind.  In  death  he 
conquered  death,  and  became  the  creator  for  time  and  eter- 
nity of  imperishable  life.  As  the  Risen  One  he  is  exalted 
above  earthly  powers  and  the  limitations  of  sense.  His  appear- 
ances were  so  many  glorified  illustrations  of  his  Idea  in  the 
breasts  of  those  who  believed  in  him,  and  in  whom,  till  then, 
this  Idea  had  been  overcast  and  dim.''*  We  confess  that  this 
explanation  is  itself  excessively  "overcast  and  dim."  It  may 
have  the  same  meaning  as  the  unequivocal  language  of  Hegel 
and  Schleiermacher,  or  it  may  recogniee  facts  and  miracles 
in  these  appearances.  That  the  latter  was  the  author's  inten- 
tion, appears  from  his  more  recent  articles  in  the  Jttgemeine 
KirchUche  Zeiischri/L  Here  he  insists  that  two  descriptions 
of  the  risen  Jesus  are  to  be  found  in  the  Gospels,  which  are 
absolutely  contradictory ;  one,  that  the  same  body  which  had 
suSet^d  death  and  been  laid  in  the  grave,  was  alive  again ; 
the  other,  that  Ohrist's  spiritual  person  continued  to  exist,  and 
could  manifest  itself  to  the  souls  of  believers*    He  assumes 

•  TmML  U,  317,  etc 
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that  a  ehoioe  mimt  be  nuide  between  tiieae  two  repreaeutatioitt. 
He  rejects  the  former,  and  all  passages  of  scriptore  that  aasert 
it|  as  UUer  addUioM  to  the  original  iraditionj  and  accepts  the 
latter  as  the  teaching  of  Paal,  aad  of  the  original  Gospel  of 
Mark.  Thus  he  admits  a  real  resurrectiony  and  appearances  of 
the  risen  Saviour  which  were  real  and  objective ;  but  they 
were  mysterious  revelations  of  his  spiritual  personality  which 
survived  the  death  of  his  body,  and  is  living  and  everlasting. 

This  is,  after  all,  nothing  but  the  theory  of  SpirittwX  Benar- 
median,  which  is  held  by  many  in  the  church,  in  reference  to 
the  doctrine  of  the  general  resurrection,  and  was  distinctiy 
announced  by  Spinoza,  in  explanation  of  the  resurrection  of 
Jesus  Christ.* 

The  advocates  of  the  theory  of  the  Spiritual  Besurrectioa 
protest  against  being  classed  with  those  who  hold  to  tiie 
Vision  Hypothesis.  After  they  have  thrown  out  of  history 
"  later  traditions ''  enough  to  suit  their  purpose,  there  remains 
no  deception  on  the  part  of  the  disciples.  But  we  shall  show 
that  they  agree  with  the  extreme  rationalists  in  the  essential 
features  of  the  theory ;  for  the  very  thing  which  they  reject, 
the  resurrection  of  the  body  from  the  grave,  is  the  fact  which 
the  Apostles  proclaim.  If  the  resurrection  was  only  spiritual, 
these  "mysterious  appearances"  were  visions,  and  delusive 
visions* 

But  the  hypothesis  receives  the  name  of  the  ^  Vision  Theory'^ 
from  those  advocates  only  who  regard  the  vision  as  exclu- 
sively subjective*  This  theory  was  proposed  as  early  as  1729| 
in  London,  by  Thomas  Woolston.     It  has  been  elaborated, 

*  ApoBtolos  onines  onmino  credidisse  quod  Jesus  a  morte  resnirexerit,  et  ad 
codlinii  rererm  •seenderit,  ego  non  nego.  Nam  ipse  eifaun  Abrahamus  mdidit 
quod  Deus  apud  ipsum  praosus  ftierit,  cum  tamen  pace  et  plura  alia  hiyiiB  modi 
apparitiones  sen  reyelationes  fuerint,  opiDionibus  eorum  hominum  accommo- 
date, qoibos  Deos  mentea  saam  iisdem  revelare  Tohiit  Conclado  itaqoe 
Christi  a  mortuls  resurrectiooem  revera  spiritualem,  et  soils  fidellbpfl  sd 
eorum  captum  revelatam  fnisse  nempe  quod  Christus  eternitate  donatus  fait, 
et  a  mortois  (mortaoa  Mo  inteUI^  eo  sensu,  quo  Cbrlrtas  dixit:  Sinite  mo^ 
tuos  sepelire  mortnos  suos)  snrrezit,  simul  atque  vita  et  morte  sluffularis  sancti- 
tatls  exemplum  dedit,  et  eatenus  discipnlos  suos  a  mortuis  suscitat  qnatenoi 
ipsi  hoc  vita  ejus  et  mortis  exemplum  sequttatar.  Spinoia,  JQx  xxiii  ad  OldtKr 
hurg.    P.  568/.  See  BtU.  TkeoL  1866,  95. 
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with  great  preoisioOi  in  the  new  work  of  Straasi*  The  viuon* 
of  Paul,  with  whom  every  advocate  of  the  theory  begioB,  have 
been  criticised,  with  even  greater  acaienesa,  by  Holstea. 

Panl  was  a  visionary  man.  He  acknowledges  that  he  is 
sometimes  thrown  into  a  state  of  ecstasy,  in  which  he  can  not 
tell  whether  he  is  in  the  body  or  ont  of  the  body.*  His  "  thorns 
in  the  flesh,"  his  "  bnffetings  of  the  messenger  of  Satan,"  and 
hia  ^  speaking  with  tongoes,"  in  a  manner  not  intelligible  to 
himself  and  others,  and  his  freqnent  allusions  to  the  feeble* 
ness  of  his  oonstitationyf  can  be  referred  to  nothing  bat  nerv- 
008  excitement,  and,  possibly,  to  oonwiUive  ani  epUepiic  fUa  t 
If,  with  these  facts,  we  combine  the  frank  admission ''  it  pleased 
God  to  reveal  his  Son  in  me^  we  shall  be  prepared  to  inter* 
pret  correctly  the  appearances  to  him  of  the  risen  Savionr. 
Unquestionably  he  'fally  believed  that  the  glorified  Savionr 
was  actually  present  to  his  senses.  Bat  we^  knowing  the  man 
better  than  he  knew  himself,  find  nothing,  in  all  this,  but  the 
delusion  of  a  highly  wrought  imagination.  His  conversion 
ocourred  at  a  time  of  intense  excitement.  The  progress  of  the 
new  sect  was  beginning  to  threaten  the  strict  observance  of 
laws  and  ceremonies,  and  the  very  existence  of  the  anointed 
nation.  How  deeply  must  this  have  moved  his  fiery  spirit  t 
How  the  danger  would  haunt  him  night  and  day  t 

That  an  ecstasy,  and  a  dream  of  visions  from  the  other 
world,  would  speedily  follow  this  sleepless  excitement,  is  a 
matter  of  course ;  why  was  it  not,  however,  a  vision  of  Moses 
and  Elias,  rather  than  of  the  hated  Jesus?  Because  his 
consdence  was  never  at  rest*  His  conversion,  itself,  is  a 
proof  of  this.  His  restless  seal  in  ''haling  men  and 
women"  to  prison,  was  the  struggle  of  a  desperate  man 
to  mlence  his  own  scniples.§  The  only  defense  they  ever 
ofiered  for  their  conduct  was,  "  God  hath  raised  Jesus  from  the 
dead,  and  made  him  both  Lord  and  Christ."  If  Paul  bad  been 
a  Sadducee,  this  would  have  made  no  impression  upon  him. 

•  2  Cor.  xii,  1,  ieq.  f  2  Cor.  x,  10;  OaL  ir,  12.  t  CUL  I,  IS. 

.   §r^r  aXii^MY  Ir  adiHifc  xatixttr.    Bom.  1, 18.^ 
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Bat  he  was  a  Pharisee.  He  believed  in  the  resurrection  of 
the  dead,  as  firmly  as  the  Christians.  He  knew  that  a  fewholj 
men  might  be  raised  before  the  last  day.  He  wonld  make 
frantic  efforts  to  believe  this  was  impossible  in  the  case  of 
Jesus,  because  he  was  a  bad  man  and  a  deceiver.  Still,  this 
would  become,  day  by  day,  more  doubtful.  When  he  con- 
trasted his  own  cruel  zeal  and  desperate  struggles,  with  the 
calmness,  meekness,  and  unfaltering  faith  of  his  victims,  he 
could  not  help  asking,  could  an  impostor  have  such  followers? 
Could  a  lying  pretence  yield  such  fruits?  When  he  saw  the 
new  sect  gathering  strength  on  every  side,  in  spite  of  perse- 
cution, or  in  consequence  of  persecution,  confirmed  in  that 
peace  of  conscience  which  he  was  every  day  losing,  what 
wonder  that  the  appalling  question  would  press  upon  him  in 
hours  of  depression  and  utter  wretchedness :  Who  is  in  the 
right  after  all,  thou,  or  this  crucified  Galilean,  of  whom  these 
men  are  raving  T  How  perfectly  natural  the  transition,  now, 
to  an  ecstasy  in  which  the  risen  Saviour  would  seem  to  stand 
before  him  in  all  the  glory  he  had  often  heard  described,  and 
repeat  to  him  the  very  words  which  his  own  misgivings  had 
often  pronounced,  summoning  him  to  give  up  the  useless  con- 
flict, and  espouse  a  better  cause  I* 

We  have,  thus,  a  rational  explanation  of  Paul's  belief  in  the 
resurrection.  But  'the  appearances  to  the  other  supposed 
\titnesses  were  precisely  like  his  own.t  A  similar  explanation 
will  account  for  their  hallucination.  Very  gradually,  at  a 
distance  from  the  scene  of  the  crucifixion,  the  depression  of 
this  disaster  would  be' dispelled,  and  they  would  begin  to 
search  the  Scriptures  more  carefully.  Surprising  promises  of 
redemption,  by  means  of  suffering  and  death,  would  be  found4 
Then,  the  assurance  that  Qod  would  not  suffer  his  holy  one  to 
see  corruption  in  the  grave,§  would  begin  to  stir  strange  ex* 
pectations.  This  reaction  from  despair  would  throw  them 
into  an  excitement  quite  as  conducive  to  the  ecstatic  state,  as 

*  StrauBS,  803,  804.  f  1  Cor.  xr. 

t  Isaiah  mi,  10-12.  §  Psalm  xvi,  9. 
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the  despondency  of  Paul.    They  were  now  all  ready  for  the 
vision.* 

The  report  that  he  appeared  first  to  Mary,  ont  of  whom  he 
had  cast  seven  devils,  is  very  suggestive.  A  poor,  shattered 
woman  was  the  first  to  fall  into  this  delusion.  Peter,  whom 
Paul  names  as  the  first,  was  also  subject  to  excited  fancies  of  this 
kind,  t  However  the  vision  first  occurred,  the  report  of  it 
would  fly  like  wild-fire.  It  would  be  the  easiest  thing  in 
the  world  to  think  they  saw  what  they  so  much  desired  and 
expected  to  see.  Thus,  by  degrees,  the  belief  would  become 
universal  among  his  former  disciples,  that  the  crucified  Jesus 
was  alive  again,  and  had  appeared  to  them  in  his  own  person.^ 

The  only  records  of  this  remarkable  delusion,  which  have 
any  historical  value,  are  the  writings  of  Paul.  And  he  does 
not  take  us  beyond  the  single  assertion  that'"  he  rose  from  the 
dead,  and  appeared  unto  Peter,  James,  and  others.'^  The  time, 
and  place,  and  circumstances  were  not  then  regarded  as  im- 
portant enough  to  bo  mentioned,  perhaps  they  were  too  vague 
to  be  recorded.  But  a  few  generations  later,  the  tradition 
was  developed  and  ornamented  with  all  that  fondness  for 
detail  which  belongs  to  mythical  narn»tive.  This  is  the  ori- 
gin of  the' account,  of  the  resurrection  and  ascension  in  the 
Gospels  and  in  the  Acts.§ 

This  has  often  been  called  the  theory  of  the  negative  school. 
But  we  have  here  a  mass  of  assertions  quite  as  positive  as 
that  Jesus  rose  from  the  dead,  and  that  John  wrote  the  fourth 
Gfospel.  Peter,  James,  Paul,  and  above  five  hundred  others, 
were  in  an  excited  state  of  mind,  and  mistook  a  visionary 
fancy  for  an  outward  fact.  This  occured  a  long  time  after  the 
death  of  Christ,  and  after  long  preparations  of  mind  and  con- 
science. .  And  all  this  is  not  a  conjecture,  but  a  discovery  by 
historical  research! 

Where  now  are  these  facts  to  be  found  ?  The  one  decisive 
text,  by  which  the  Christophanies  of  Paul,  and  of  all  the 
Apostles,  are  interpreted,  is  Gal.  i,  16.     "It  pleased  God  to 

•  304,  »eq.  t  Acto  x.  X  807,  seq.  g  601,  seq. 
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roTeal  his  Son  tntne."  This  is  assamed  to  be  the  whole 
description  of  his  conversion.  It  is,  therefore,  only  a  reve^ 
lation  of  the  Lord  to  his  own  son! ;  i.  e.,  a  pnrelj  snbjective 
vision. 

That  the  force  of  this  argument  has  been  felt,  is  evident 
from  the  capricious  constructions  put  upon  the  phrase  ''in 
me*''  Calvin,  RosenmUUer,  and  even  Bengel,  make  it  equiva- 
lent to  the  simple  dative,  a  meaning  which  Winer  has  shown 
it  never  bears.*  Jerome,  Erasmus,  Grotius,  Baumgarten- 
Crusius,  and  many  modem  commentators  make  it  equivalent 
to  per  me;  ''through  me,  as  an  organ,  he  revealed  his  Son  to 
the  world."  But  this  is  false  to  the  context,  and  makes  &e 
rest  of  the  verse  a  useless  tautology.  We  must  admit,  then, 
with  Chrysostom,  Beza,  Winer,  Olshausen,  De  Wette,  Neander, 
Meyer,  that  Paul  means  to  say  that  God  revealed  his  Son  in 
Atm,  in  his  soul,  to  his  spiritual  apprehension.  And  this  truth 
has  never  been  questioned.  No  one  ever  supposed  that  a  mere 
revelation  of  Christ  to  the  senses,  made  Paul  a  Christian,  much 
less  an  Apostle.  The  whole  doctrine  of  Christ's  person,  work, 
sacraments,  and  second  coming,  was  revealed  to  Paul,  not 
through  the  other  Apostles,  but  by  Christ  himself.f  In  alluding 
to  these  repeated  revelations,  he  seldom  has  occasion  to  tell 
us  whether  they  were  visible  and  audible,  or  purely  spiritual. 
But  there  is  a  very  plain  reason  why  he  should  specify,  in  the 
Epistle  to  the  Galatians,  that  Christ  had  been  revealed  within 
his  soul.  It  is  a  prominent  object  of  his  lu^ment,  to  prove  that 
Christ  is  a  living  power  to  every  one  who  has  received  him. 
''He  that  wrought  effectually  in  Peter  to  the  apostleship  of  the 
circumcision,  the  same  was  mighty  in  me  toward  the  Gen- 
tiles.":^  Both  received  this  inner  spiritual  revelation.  But 
where  is  the  "only",  to  signify  that  they  received  no  other  7  § 
This  text  simply  asserts  one  well-known  truth  without  deny- 
ing  any  other,  or  intimating  that  the  whole  truth  is  included 
in  this  rapid  statement.     No  attempt  has  ever  been  made  to 

*Gnm.  d«s  N.  T.  3te  Anfl.  p.  177.        fl  Oot,  ii,  etc  1  and  2  Thess. 

t  G«L  U,  8.  •  §  OL  Zeitich.  Wiaa.  TheoL  1863.  s.  208. 
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ihow,  from  other  aDnrioiw  to  his  converstoD,  that  Paul  expremm 
any  doubt  of  the  objective  character  of  his  Christopha&ies. 
The  Tision  Theory  must,  therefore,  be  defended  ezclnsiTely  by 
his  general  character,  and  his  preparation  of  mind  and  con- 
science for  the  delusion* 

The  only  evidence  of  Panics  visionary  character  in  general, 
which  deserves  any  attention,  is  derived  from  2  Oor.  xii* 
The  allusion  to  his  speaking  with  tongues,  in  this  connectioni 
is  a  g^oss  misrepresentation  of  his  doctrine  of  the  Charisma ; 
and  the  ^  convolsive  and  epileptic  fits  '^  are  caricatures  of  his 
confessions  of  bodily  weakness.  But  he  is  said  to  acknowledge, 
in  this  dasmc  passage,  that  he  is  a  visionary. 

When  did  he  have  these  "  visions  and  revelations 7^'  This 
epistle  was  written*  in  A.  D.  57  or  58.  These  experiences 
may  have  occurred,  then,  as  late  as  48  or  44.  The  latest  data 
at  which  his  conversion  can  be  placed  is  41  ,t  and  the  years 
between  85}  and  88§  have  been  adopted  by  the  best  chronol* 
ogists  I  An  interval  of  from  six  to  ten  years  between  the  con* 
version  and  this  vision  is  possible.  And  some  interval  is  de^ 
manded  by  both  ohronology  and  exegesis.  It  is,  thereforey 
the  conclusion  of  nearly  all  modem  authorities,  that  this  pas* 
sage  refers,  not  to  his  conversion,  but  to  an  event  mentioned 
in  no  other  part  of  the  New  Testament.*  With  this,  Baur* 
and  Strauss^  are  forced,  rather  reluctantly,  to  agree.  We 
know  absolutely  nothing,  then,  of  nervous  excitements,  or 
states  of  ecstasy,  previous  to,  or  at  the  time  of  his  conversion* 

But  does  this  passage  prove  that  his  general  character  was 
visionary,  and  that  he  was  liable  to  conditions  of  body  and 
mind  in  which  his  own  fancies  would  be  mistaken  for  outward 
realities?  Precisely  the  contrary.  He  was  perfectly  able  to 
make  this  distinction.  He  knew  that  he  was  in  a  condition 
which  was  beyond  his  own  comprehension.  He  knew  that  the 
things  he  seemed  to  see  must  not  be  reported  as  outward  faets^ 

*I>«WeUe^NMader,EUicott.  fWiinii.  tVetstoiL 

i  Anger.  II  Wlaer,  BMlwSrterbaeh,  il,  tlT-S. 

•N6tiid6r,PCiLL.i,llS.    HDgsaMd,  Zeitoeli.  WiM.  TkeoL  lS6f ,  »€,  £ 
»  FMlai,!.  SSS.  «801. 
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the  words  be  seemed  to  hear  were  " uMpeekable/'  ''not lawful 
for  a  man  to  utter."  Whether  he  was  in  the  body,  or  out  of 
the  body,  he  knew  not,  God  only  knew.  This  he  repeats,  as  if 
foreseeing  that  some  carelesa  or  skeptical  reader  might  con- 
found this  vision  with  his  clear  report  of  facte.  Instead  of 
being  exalted  above  measure  by  this  rapture,  he  is  humiliated, 
and  made  to  feel  his  own  weakness.  Is  this  the  man  who  is 
ooQstantly  mistaking  his  own  fancies  for  actual  occurrences? 
£ven  Baur  can  not  help  remarking  this  feature  of  the  text: 
The  Apostle  may  have  had  an  ecstatic  element  in  him,  bat 
this  was  held  in  such  strict  subordination  by  his  clear  and 
self-conscious  reason,  that  it  could  never  pass  over  into 
fiuaaticism."* 

Besidesi  the  occasion  which  draws  from  Paul  this  reluctant 
confession  of  a  rapture  to  which  he  had  not  alluded  in  any  of 
his  previous  epistles,  forbids  all  possible  reference  to  any 
appearance,  to  his  senses,  of  the  risen  Saviour.  His  anthoritj 
as  an  Apostle  was  called  in  question.  In  the  previous  chapter, 
he  proves  that  he  is  not  a  whit  behind  the  very  chiefeat  of 
them,  (ver.  5,}  by  speaking  as  a  fool,  and  glorying  after  tho 
flesh ;  i.  e.  by  boasting  of  the  labors,  (ver.  23,)  and  persecn* 
tions,  (ver.  25,)  and  perils,  (ver.  26,)  and  responsibilities, 
(ver.  29)  of  his  office.  Then,  in  xii,  1,  he  pauses  abmptlj, 
acknowledges  that  it  is  not  expedient  for  him  to  boast  of  these 
outward  evidences  of  his  autbority,  and  introdupes  another 
sprt  of  evidence  altc^etber.  This  transiton  is  lost  in  our 
version:  Kavxcf<xS^st  del  ov  efvpiq)ip€t  pLOi,  iXav^ofJuxi  yap 
iti  OTtraiXiaS  xal  anoxaXv^M  xvplov.  I  will  boast  no 
Xiore  of  these  oatward  proofs  of  my  authority,  because  I  hate 
another  proof,  namely,  the  visions  and  revelations  of  the  Lord. 
Whether  he  places  these  visions  above  the  other  evidences, 
or  not ;  whether  he  claims,  or  not^  that  a  mdn  who  has  received 
eoeh  proofs  of  Christ's  acceptance  of  him,  has  an  advantage 

*Pftu1a8,  658.  Westcott  has  a  strttnge  note  on  this  text:  '<PauI  notices  the 
doabt  which  he  felt  as  to  the  objective  character  of  the  revelation  whidi  he  had 
received."  p.  9a  How  saoh  a  critLo  conld  have  &Uen  into  this  fotol  erfOTt  la 
perfectly  incomprebensible. 
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over  those  Apostlee  who  have  only  seen  him  with  bodtlj 
sense,*  he  certainly  msists  that  they  are  altogether  different 
from  ''the  flesh/'  and  by  no  means  to  be  confonnded  with  his 
report  that  he  had  "seen  the  Lord/'f  This  was  one  kind  of 
evidence  which  he  shared  with  aU  the  Apostles.  The  visions 
were  different  evidences,  of  lyhich  he  was  fbreed,  very  relnc* 
tantly,  to  boast. 

There  is  no  proof,  then,  that  Panl  had  any  visions,  at  all, 
before  his  conversion ;  his  subsequent  visions  prove  that  he 
distinguished  clearly  to  his  own  conscionmess,  and  carefully 
to  his  readers,  the  vision  from  the  physical  reality.  Thus 
the  first  requisite  to  a  delusive  rapture  at  his  conversion, 
is  a  pure  fancy  of  the  critics. 

But  even  if  this  were,  in  fact,  to  be  found  in  Paul's  charac- 
ter, it  would  have  led  to  ''visions  of  Moses  and  Elias,"  not  of 
the  hated  Jesus,  without  misgivings  of  his  own  conscience. 
With  all  this  nervous  excitement,  and  pharisaic  belief  in  the  res- 
urrection, he  never  would  have  imagined  that  Jesus  of  Nazareth 
appeared  to  him  alive,  without  having  doubts  harassing  him 
day  and  night  for  a  long  time,  whether  the  Christians  might 
not,  after  all,  be  in  the  right,  and  he  in  the  wrong.  Again  we 
meet  a  decisive  question  of  fact. 

The. skeptical  critic  receives  unexpected  aid,  here,  from  his 
opponents.  Many  of  the  most  orthodox  authorities  conjecture 
that  Paul  must  have  been  deeply  impressed  with  the  joyful 
faith  of  Stephen ;  reminded  of  many  prophecies  confirming 
the  Messiabship  of  Jesus ;  obliged  to  fight  against  this  increas* 
ing  conviction;  and  thus  prepared  inwardly  for  the  miracle  on 
the  road  to  Damascus.^:  Bengel  regards  this  preparation  of 
conscience  so  mature  at  the  time  of  his  conversion,  that  the 


*  Xj.  Paul  weakens  tlus  argument  hj  inristing  that  he  claims  this  adyaatage. 
ZeiftBch.  Wiss.  TheoL  1863,  8. 200. 

1 1  Cor.  ix,  I;  xr,  8. 

}  Olshansen.  4;  469  (Trans.).    Preisensd,  Hlstoire  des  Irois  premiers  si^eles 
de  r^gliie  chr^tienne.  1, 4d6,  f. 
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question  ^ who  art  thoo,  Lord?''  was  quite  raperflaonB :  ^Goih 
scientia  ipsa  facile  dioeret  Jesam  esse."* 

It  is  important  to  bear  in  mind,  that  the  question  is  not 
whether  he  had  a  conscience  void  of  offense  at  this  time ; 
whether  he  had  not  many  a  conflict  with  himself,  recalIed>long 
afterward  in  the  seventh  of  Romans ;  whether  he  did  not 
feel,  after  these  unavailing  struggles  to  keep  perfectly  the  law 
of  Ood  in  his  own  strength,  the  need  of  redemption ;  but  the 
only  question  before  us  is,  whether  Saul  of  Tarsus  had  any 
doubts  that  Jesus  was  a  deceiver,  and  his  disciples  ooght  to 
be  put  to  silence  ?t 

It  is  admitted  by  all  that  this  is  a  pure  conjecture,  without 
the  support  of  one  fact  in  history,  or  of  one  word  in  any  of  his 
writings.  Bat  more  than  this,  it  is  expressly  contradictory  to 
the  record  he  has  left  of  his  own  experience.  In  the  b^in- 
ning  of  nearly  all  of  his  epistles,  and  in'  many  other  passagefl, 
he  declares  that  be  was  ^  called  to  be  an  Apostle  by  the  power 
of  Qod,  by  the  effectual  working  of  his  power."  Whatever 
this  meanSi  it  does  not  mean  that  he  ''was  prepared  to  be  an 
Apostle  by  the  remorseful  workings  of  his  own  conscience." 
Up  to  the  very  moment  of  this  calling — we  have  his  own  word 
for  it — ^he  was  exceedingly  zealous  of  the  traditions  of  the 
fathers;^  a  blasphemer,  a  persecutor  and  injurious,  but  doing 
it  all  ignorantly  in  unbelief  ;§  he  verily  thought  that  he  ooght 
to  do  many  things  contrary  to  the  name  of  Jesus ;  i  a  blindness 
which  finds  no  excuse,  but  a  dreadful  explanation  in  his 
remarkable  testimony,  that  to  them  who  are  unbelieTii^i 
nothing  is  pure,  but  even  their  mind  and  conscience  are  defiled/ 

There  was  no  preparation,  then,  of  mind  and  conscience  for 
a  vision  of  the  risen  Jesus.    The  conjectures  of  a  psycholog- 

*  Gnomoa,  ubi  sapxa. 

t  Neander  has  made  this  distlnctioii  rerj  carefhUy.  After  ttatinf ,  vtth  hii 
nsoal  lairaeM,  the  other  coigectares,  he  shows  that  a  restless  oonseieiioe  aig^t 
exist  in  general,  without  an  j  doubt  about  the  special  duty  to  persecate  tkt 
Christians.    Ft  u  L.  i,  103,  f. 

t  Gal.  i,  19.  %  I  Tim.  i,  IS,  13.  t|  Acts  zzri,  $. 
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ical,  and  of  a  moral  cause  for  this  experience,  is  not  only  tvith- 
out  the  support  of  fact,  but  contradictory  to  fact.  Here  is  a 
man  of  calm  and  self-possessed  reason,  persecuting  others  one 
day  for  proclaiming  that  Jesus  is  alive,  and  the  next  day  pro- 
claiming it  himself  1  How^,  then,  can  we  account  for  Paul's 
belief  in  the  resurrection,  but  by  the  fact,  that  he  did  actually 
see  the  Lord  Jesus?* 

We  have  followed,  thus  far,  the  method  of  rationalists,  and 
have  shown  that  their  theory  is  based  upon  pure  conjecture, 
without  the  foundation  of  a  fact  or  a  word  in  the  epistles, 
which  they  accept  as  historical.  Now  we  advance  a  step 
further :  the  method  itself  is  vicious,  and  does  not  deserve 
the  name  of  historical  criticism.  They  all,  without  exception, 
begin  with  Paul,  satisfying  themselves  that  he  is  visionary, 
then,  on  the  ground  that  the  other  Christophanies  were  like  his 
own,  assume  that  they  were  also  hallucinations.  '^Paul  de- 
ecribes  his  own  visions  of  the  Lord  in  the  same  terms  as  those 
of  the  other  Apostles.  Therefore,  their  assurance  of  the  resur- 
rection must  have  depended  upon  mere  vision  also.f  ''The 
appearances  of  Jesus  after  his  death,  related  in  the  gospels, 
had  substantially  no  other  character  than  that  which  marked 
the  appearance  of  Christ  to  the  Apostle  Paul  on  his  journey  to 
Damascus.  Thence,  we  may  conclude  that  the  accounts  in  the 
gospels,  which  represent  the  risen  master  as  having  a  material 
body,  can  not  be  well  grounded.  Consequently,  the  risen 
Christ  is  the  transfigured  and  glorified  Christ,  the  Lord  who 
is  t^e  Spirit.^ 

If  the  belief  in  the  resurrection  had  originated  with  Paul, 
and  the  church  had  been  led  to  embrace  it  after  his  conver- 
sion, this  method  would  be  historical.  But'  no  one  claims  this 
to  be  the  fact.  Those  who  assign  the  latest  dates  to  the  com- 
position of  the  gospels,  and  claim  that  all  the  details  of  time 
and  place  when  the  successive  appearances  of  the  risen 
Saviour  occurred,  are  mythical,  admit  that  the  fact  of  the  resur- 

*  1  Cor.  !x,  1.  t  Holsten,  Zeitsch.  Wise.  TheoL  1861,  276. 
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rectioQ  wasuniverBally  believed  among  Christians  before  Paul's 
conversion.  Therefore  we  are  bound  to  ascertain,  first,  the 
cause  of  this  belief  by  them,  and  then  infer  what  the  same 
caase  would  produce  in  the  mind  of  Paul.  The  historical 
method  is  precisely  the  reverse  of  that  of  the  Vision  Theory^ 
But  how  can  this  cause  be  ascertained  without  the  use  of 
documents  which  our  adversaries  will  deny  to  be  historical  ? 
There  is  a  narrative  of  the  resurrection,  and  of  the  successive 
appearances  of  the  risen  Saviour,  which  has  never  been  chal- 
lenged, nor  even  been  accused  of  anything  legendary  or  myth- 
ical. "  For  I  delivered  unto  you  first  of  all  that  which  I  also 
received,  that  Christ  died  for  our  sins,  according  to  the  Scrip- 
ture, and  that  he  was  buried,  and  that  he  rose  again  the  third 
day,  according  to  the  Scripture ;  and  that  he  was  seen  bj 
Cephas,  then  by  the  twelve  ;  and  that  he  was  seen  by  above 
five  hundred  brethren  at  once,  of  whom  the  greater  part 
remain  unto  this  present,  but  some  are  fallen  asleep  ^  after 
that  he  was  seen  by  James,  then  by  all  the  Apostles."*  This 
was  the  cause  of  the  belief  in  the  resurrection  I  Peter  and 
James  and  all  the  Apostles,  and  above  five  hundred  witnesses, 
most  of  whom  could  be  appealed  to,  many  of  whom  were 
doubtless  appealed  to  after  this  was  written,  believed  that 
Jesus  rose  from  the  dead,  because  they  knew  that  he  was 
crucified,  dead,  and  buried,  and  yet  afterward  they  saw  him 
alive  I  This  is  history.  No  suspicion  of  its  genuineness  has 
ever  been  entertained.  No  mythical  additions  have  ever  been 
detected.  It  is  the  most  clear,  weighty  and  compressed  his- 
tory ever  yet  recorded  in  human  language.  If  we  had  a 
narrative  of  this  fact  from  the  hand  of  Peter  and  James  ai»d 
each  of  the  five  Ifundred  witnesses,  admitted  to  be  genuine, 
and  above  all  suspicion  of  mythical  interpolation,  the  histor- 
ical evidence  would  be  more  voluminous,  but  not  more  decis- 
ive. We  have  here,  in  the  pages  of  genuine  history,  the  con- 
sistent testimony  of  a  large  number  of  independent  eye- 
witnesses, to  facts  which  they  themselves  have  observed.   We 

•  1  Cor.  XT,  S-7. 
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submit,  therefore,  that  the  condition  demanded  by  skepticiem 
isfhlGlIed.  "The  untruthfalnesa  of  such  testimony  is  more 
incredible  than  the  fact  to  which  they  witness."  * 

To  this  it  is  objected,t  that  this  narrative  does  not  go  be- 
yond  the  simple  assertion  that  he  rose  again  and  was  seen  by 
them,  without  specifying  the  times  and  places  of  tliese  suc- 
cessive appearances.  Is  this  objection  made  in  honesty? 
The  evangelists  are  legendary,  because  they  do  name  times 
and  places ;  the  narrative  of  Paul  is  defective  because  it  does 
not  I  We  have  no  details  of  the  circumstances  attending  the 
death  of  Christ  in  the  Epistles  of  Paul.  Is  his  testimony,  there- 
fore, the  less  credible  that  Christ  was  crucified  ?  Does  not  the 
one  word ''cross,'' recurring  on  every  page,  paint  to  us  the 
whole  scene  of  shame  and  glory  ?  We  have  no  account  in 
this  author  of  the  place,  nor  of  the  surroundings  of  the  last 
supper.  Does  any  historian,  therefore,  doubt  that ''  the  Lord 
Jesus,  the  same  night  in  which  he  was  betrayed,  took  bread 
and  the  cup,  and  said — "As  oft  as  ye  eat  and  drink  of  these, 
ye  do  show  the  Lord's  death  till  he  come"?  This  prac- 
tice still  survives  as  an  incorruptible  monument  of  these  facts. 
Yet  the  attempt  to  prove  that  this  also  originated  in  a  vision 
of  Paul,  would  not  be  more  revolting  to  the  historical  spirit, 
than  to  begin  the  narrative  of  the  belief  in  the  resurrection, 
with  the  so-called  visions  of  Paul.  We  know,  from  the  au- 
thentic histories  of  Paul,  that  Jesus  instituted  the  last  supper, 
with  its  prophecy  of  death  and  a  coming  again,  the  same 
night  in  which  he  was  betrayed.  This  is  the  point  of  time, 
therefore,  at  which  the  historian  must  begin  his  investigation 
of  this  fact ;  not  at  the  moment  when  Paul  "  delivered  "  it  to 
the  Corinthians.  It  does  not  make  the  slightest  difference 
whether  the  critic  admits  the  Gospels  to  be  historical  or  not.. 
The  Corinthian  epistles  are  historical,  and  they  leave  no 
doubt  of  the  date  of  this  event.  In  the  same  way,  whether 
the  gospel  narrative  of  the  resurrection  is  historical  or  not,, 
these  same  unchallenged  histories  forbid  us  to  begin  our 

•  StEBnv,  3S9.  t  IbicL  290. 
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investigations  of  the  subject  with  the  appearance  of  the  ItYii^ 
Sayionr  to  Paul.  He  had  appeared  before  to  eleven  well 
known  historical  characters ;  to  five  hundred  men  who  could 
be  appealed  to  in  Paul's  time.  We  have  the  genuine  histor- 
ical testimony  of  these  witnesses  that  he  rose  again  the  third 
day.  This  is  the  time,  therefore,  when  eveiy  honest  critic 
must  begin  his  investigation,  not  the  day  when  it  pleased 
God  to  reveal  his  Son  in  Paul. 

This  is  confirmed  by  the  casual  mention  of  the  resurrection 
throughout  the  Epistles  of  Paul.  It  is  evident  to  every  can- 
did reader  that  he  is  using  a  word  whose  meaning  had  been 
thoroughly  established,  and  appealing  to  a  fact  which  had 
been  proved  beyond  question  before  his  conversion.  That  he 
did  not  admit  the  fact,  and  that  he  was  determined  to  put  to 
silence,  by  the  most  desperate  means,  the  professed  witnesses 
of  it,  only  serves  to  show  how  perfectly  he  understood  that 
they  meant,  by  the  resurrection,  not  a  vision,  but  a  real  com- 
ing to  life  of  the  dead.  No  man  questions  the  evidence  from 
his  epistles,  that  this  was  the  established  signification  of  the 
word  before  they  were  written. 

But  after  his  conversion,  he  sought  the  society  of  these 
men,  and  remained  in  cordial  co5peration  with  them  all  his 
life.  How  touching  is  the  narrative  of  the  reconciliation  of 
the  persecutor  with  his  victims !  *  He  abode  fifteen  days  with 
Peter.  He  saw  James  also.  He  was  received  with  magna- 
nimity and  perfect  confidence.  This  would  have  been  abso- 
lutely impossible  without  the  confession,  on  his  part,  that  he 
was  wrong  and  they  were  right.  He  must  have  been  con- 
vinced, against  all  his  prejudices,  that  they  were  true  wit- 
nesses of  God,  and  that  Jesus  was  actually  raised  from  the 
dead.  He  must  have  received  such  explicit  descriptions  of 
the  interviews  which  Peter  and  James  had  with  the  risen 
Saviour,  that  his  record  of  the  fact  is  just  as  credible  as  if  it 
came  from  their  own  hands.  When  he  alludes  to  the  re8a^ 
rection,  he  must  mean  by  it  precisely  what  they  intended  to 
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expresg  before  him.  •  '^  Jesus  Christ  was  declared  to  be  the  Son 
of  God  with  power,  by  the  resurrection  from  the  dead."* 
"  Christ  was  raised  up  from  the  dead  by  the  glory  of  the 
Father."t  "  God  hath  both  raised  up  the  Lord,  and  will  also 
raise  up  us  by  his  own  power  ."it  "  Christ  being  raised  from 
the  dead  dieth  no  more  ;  death  hath  no  more  dominion  over 
him."§  "  He  was  crucified  through  weakness,  yet  he  liveth  by 
the  power  of  God."  D  "  To  this  end  Christ  both  died  and  rose 
and  reviyedj  that  he  might  be  Lord  both  of  the  dead. and 
living."*  Is  it  possible  for  any  candid  man  to  read  such  words 
as  these,  where  the  resurrection  of  Christ  is  so  intimately 
associated  with  the  previous  weakness  of  the  flesh,  and  resist 
the  conviction  that  Paul  always  employs  the  word  in  the 
well-known  sense  already  established  ? 

This  fact  is  fatal  to  all  those  modifications  of  the  Vision 
Theory,  which  seek  to  avoid  its  grossest  contradictions,  with* 
oilt  admitting  the  fact  which  is  recorded  in  the  gospels.  The 
resurrection  was  a  "  reslppearance  of  the  spirit  of  Christ  in  the 
souls  of  believers;"^  or  " a  continued  existence  of  his  spir- 
itual personality,  revealed  with  certainty,  but  without  any 
change  of  the  dead  body  in  the  tomb."''  It  would  be  hard 
enough  to  get  any  such  meaning  out  of  the  words  of  Paul,  if 
we  had  no  key  to  their  meaning.  "  His  glorious  body  "  is  the 
object  set  before  us  in  every  allusion  to  the  resurrection,  not 
his  '*  spiritual  personality."  But  when  we  observe,  in  addition, 
that  Paul  employs  a  word  with  an  established  meaning,  then 
we  are  bound  to  prove  one  of  two  things  before  his  epistles 
can  be  quoted  in  proof  of  this  theory.  Either  Peter  and 
James,  and  the  twelve,  and  the  five  hundred  gave  this  spir- 
itual meaning  to  the  resurrection,  or  else  Paul  undertook  to 
correct  their  opinions, ''  withstood  them  to  the  face  because 
they  were  in  the  wrong "  with  regard  to  the  great  central 
fact  of  their  faith,  and  gave  an  entirely  new  meaning  to  the 
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word  I  No  one  can  donbt  that  this  fearless  man,  who  always 
claims  to  be  an  Apostle  completely  independent  of  the  rest, 
woold  have  denounced  this  belief  in  the  actual  resnrrectioa 
of  Christ  as  one  of  the  "beggarly  elements''  of  "the  letter  that 
killeth/'  if  the  fact  had  not  been  even  so,  and  he  had  not  been 
the  chief  of  sinners  for  refusing  so  long  to  believe  it. 

For  he  did  not  believe  it  on  their  testimony.  Rationalists 
are  perfectly  correct  in  saying  that  the  same  cause  precisely 
must  account  for  this  belief  in  Paul,  and  in  all  l^e  rest  of  the 
witnesses.  But  they  are  false  in  seeking  this  explanation 
first  in  Paul.  Reversing  their  method,  and  restoring  the 
chronological  order,  we  have  this  impregnable  argument: 
Peter,  James,  the  Twelve  and  the  five  hundred  believed  that 
Jesus  rose  from  the  dead  the  third  day,  because  they  knew 
him  to  be  dead  and  buried,  and  afterward  they  saw  him  alive. 
But  Paul  places  himself  in  the  same  rank  with  them  as  a  wit- 
ness of  the  resurrection,  and  the  same  cause  must  be  assigned 
for  his  belief  in  the  fact.  *  Therefore  he  also  saw  Jesus  alive. 

And  this  he  asserts  more  than  once  in  the  most  explicit 
manner.  "Am  I  not  an  Apostle  ?  Am  I  not  free  ?  Have  I 
not  seen  Jesus  Christ  our  Lord  ?"*  It  is  unnecessary  to  enter 
into  a  critical  examination  of  the  parties  in  the  Corinthian 
Church  which  called  forth  this  self-defense.  It  is  evident 
that  "  those  of  Cephas  "  and  "  those  of  Christ"  were  disputing, 
with  "  those  of  Paul "  the  claim  of  the  latter  to  be  an  Apostle, 
on  the  ground  that  he  had  no  immediate  acquaintance  with 
the  person  of  Jesus.  In  reply  to  them  he  insists,  throughout 
both  epistles,  that  he  is  not  one  whit  behind  the  very  chiefeet 
of  them,  in  any  of  the  signs  of  an  Apostle.  Here,  his  having 
seen  the  Lord  Jesus  is  the  proof  that  he  is  an  Apostle.  In 
2  Cor.  ix,  1,  etc.,  he  has  a  mass  of  other  evidences.  But  in 
every  case  t  his  signs  are  precisely  the  same  as  those  of  the 
other  Apostles.  Therefore  he  must  mean  that,  like  them,  be 
had  actually  seen  the  living  person  of  the  Lord ;  he  is  also  a 
witness  of  the  resurrection. 

•  1  Cor.  Ix,  1. 
*  t  Except  2  Cor.  xii,  where,  as  we  have  seen,  he  boasts  of  diffnent  erideneet. 
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In.  1  Con  XV,  8,  the  necessity  is  even  greater  to  give  to  the 
word  "  seen  "  the  strongest  possible  objective  meaDing.  The 
doctrine  of  the  general  resarrection  of  the  dead  is  denied  by 
some.  This  doctrine  he  proceeds  to  demonstrate  by  the  fact 
(ii,  4)  that  Christ  rose  again ;  and  this,  again,  by  the  additional 
fact  that  he  was  seen.  Then  follows  the  list  of  witnesses,  and 
"last  of  all,  he  was  seen  of  me  also,  as  of  one  born  6at  of  due 
time.  For  I  am  the  least  of  the  Apostles,  that  am  not  meet  to 
be  called  an  Apostle,  becanse  I  persecuted  the  church  of 
Ood.^'  The  same  word  describes  what  was  seen  by  himself, 
and  by  tho  others.  It  is  evident,  from  the  touching  confession 
that  follows,  that  he  ceased  to  persecute  the  church  because 
he  was  convinced  by  what  he  Ijad  actually  seen,  that  Jesus 
was  raised  from  the  dead,  and  became  both  Lord  and  Christ. 
Therefore,  he  not  only  believes  in  the  resurrection,  in  the 
same  sense  which  the  church  had  given  to  the  word,  but 
assigns  the  same  cause  for  his  belief,  and  claims  the  same 
authority  as  one  of  the  witnesses  of  the  fact. 

What  kind  of  an  argument  would  this  magnificent  chapter  * 
contain,  with  any  other  than  the  literal  meaning  of  the  word 
resurrection  ?  *'  Some  among  you  say  that  there  is  no  resurrec* 
tion  of  the  dead  f  i.  e.  there  is  no  continuous  existence  of 
the  spiritual  personality  after  death.  Who  denied  this?  Are 
^we  to  suppose  that  the  Jewish  party  who  came  to  Corinth 
after  the  departure  of  Paul  and  Apolios,*  and  began  to  preach 
another  g08pel,t  were  Sadducees,  proclaiming  the  annihila- 
tion of  the  soul  at  death?  Or  are  there  pupils  of  Plato,  and 
of  the  greater  Teacher  who  has  brought  life  and  immmortality 
to  light,  so  blind  as  to  express  open  doubts  whether  the  ego 
continues  to  exist  after  the  body  perishes! 

The  occasion  for  this  masterly  argument,  expressly  men- 
tioned by  the  Apostle,  was,  that  Gnostic  teachers t  had  arisen 
in  the  Corinthian  church,  admitting  the  immortality  of  the 
aoul,  but  denying  that  the  dead  body  is  raised  to  life.§    Sup- 


•  1  Cor.  iv,  18;  2  Cor.  lii,  1.  1 2  Cor.  xi,  4,  aeq. 

1 1  Cor.  iVy  18;  2  Cor.  zi,  S,  13.  §  1  Cor.  xr,  12. 
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pose,  then,  this  to  be  the  meaning  of  the  general  reanrrectiim 
of  the  dead,  but  not  of  the  resurrection  of  Christ.  ''Now  is  GhriBt 
risen  from  the  dead/'  His  body,  indeed,  may  be  monldermg 
in  the  ground,  bat  more  than  five  hundred  of  us  have  seen  him 
alive.  Therefore,  his  real  person  must  be  still  existing,  and 
capable  of  being  manifested  to  us.  On  the  strength  of  these 
facts,  you  are  all  expected  to  believe  that  this  corrup^ie  shall 
put  on  incorruption,  and  this  mortal  shall  put  on  immortality, 
and  Isaiah's  glorions  hope  shall  be  fulfilled,  Jehovah  will  stoaUoto 
up  death  in  vvctory  /*  We  must  be  permitted  to  doubt  whether 
Paul  was  quite  visionary  enough  to  expect  this  nonsense  to 
be  taken  for  sober  argument. 

But  the  strongest  proof  of  Christ's  literal  resurrection,  con- 
tained in  this  chapter,  remains  to  be  stated.  The  whole  argo* 
ment  rests  upon  the  assumption  that  ''some''  denied  the  dodrine 
of  the  resurrection  of  the  dead,  but  none  would  deny  a  well- 
attested  fact.  Its  object  is,  not  to  give  in  detail  the  evidence 
of  this  fact,  but  to  show  that  the  fact  can  not  be  separated 
4rom  the  doctrine .  For  it  is  of  the  greatest  importance  to  bear 
in  mind,  that  the  resurrection  of  Christ  is  not  a  doctrine  of  the 
Christian  church,  to  be  received  by  faith,  but  a  fact  of  history. 
It  is  a  fact  in  precisely  the  same  sense  that  his  death  and  bnrial 
are  facts.  It  is  supported  by  evidence  essentially  identical  in 
kind.  "These  facts,  which  must  be  received  by  every  candid  his-, 
torian,  whether  he  has  the  faith  of  the  Christian  or  not,  are  to  be 
bound  together  indissolubly  as  the  groundwork  of  all  Christian 
doctrines,  and,  among  the  rest,  of  the  doctrine  of  a  general  res- 
urrection. This  doctrine  is  an  object  of  faith.  No  one  pretends 
to  subject  it  to  historical  tests.  But  the  fact  upon  which  it  rests, 
is  not  an  article  of  Christian  faith.  This  is  a  very  common,  but  a 
fatal  mistake.  It  is  just  as  reasonable  to  speak  of  faith  in  the 
victory  of  Wellington  at  Waterloo,  as  to  speak  of  faith  in  the 
resurrection  of  Jesus.  This  is  a  fact  of  history.  The  resurrec- 
tion of  the  dead,  in  the  last  day,  is  an  object  of  Christian  faith.t 
-In  this  way  Paul  treats  them.    He  first  sums  np,  in  the 

^Isaiali  zzT,  8.  t  Wesicott,  p.  S.    Gttder,  BnB.  Tb^L  1866:  81 
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briefest  manner,  the  historical  evidences  that  Christ  rose 
again  the  third  day;**^  adds  to  this  the  reductio  ad  abiurdum^ 
then  takes  for  granted,  thronghont  the  chapter,  that  this  fact 
is  established  beyond  question,  and  makes  it  the  basis  of  his 
demonstration  that  the  dead  shall  be  raised  up,  and  of  his 
description  of  the  manner  and  the  body  in  which  they  will 
come.  This  summary  statement  of  the  great  fact  upon  which 
everything  depends,  is  a  ground  of  suspicion  to  Strauss,  but 
to  every  candid  historian,  it  is  the  most  convincing  proof  that 
the  fact  was  already  admitted,  even  by  heretical  sects  in  the 
Christian  church  •  It  was  not  th  e  fact  which  needed  illustration 
on  this  occasion,  but  the  inseparable  connection  of  the  disputed 
doctrine  with  the  established  fact.  Therefore,  in  about  twenty- 
five  years  after  the  death  of  Christ,  while  nearly  all  the  eye- 
witnesses of  the  events  of  that  time  were  yet  living,  the  fact 
of  the  literal  resurrection  of  Christ  had  become,  not  only  the 
foundation  of  the  Christian  church,  but  the  object  of  final 
appeal  in  controversy.  It  is  impossible  to  account  for  this 
universal  belief,  by  both  heretics  and  orthodox,  without  the 
miracle  itself  of  the  resurrection. 

A  mass  of  arguments,  in  favor  of  this  conclusion,  might  be 
gathered  from  the  epistles  of  Paul  admitted  by  our  adversaries 
to  be  genuine.  They  are  given  so  fully  in  the  authorities  we 
have  quoted,  that  we  must  content  ourselves  with  the  briefest 
possible  allusion  to  a  few  of  them,  referring  the  reader  to  West^ 
cott  especially ,  for  their  fiill  development.  It  is  evident,  from 
many  allusions  similar  to  that  in  1  Cor.  i,  23,  that  the  death  of 
Christ  continued,  for  a  long  time,  to  be  ''a  stumbling  block  to  the 
Jews,  and  unto  the  Greeks  foolishness."  Even  the  Christians  of 
both  races  must  have  regarded  it,  at  first,  ratheras  a  difficulty 
to  be  explained,  than  as  a  spring  of  blessing.  How  differently 
is  the  fact  treated  in  the  writings  of  St.  Paul  I  The  death  of 
Christ,  the  mode  and  issue  of  that  death,  is  the  centre  around 
which  all  his  doctrine  turns.    He  determines  to  know  nothing 

among  them  save  Jesus  Christ,  and  him  crucified.  He  refuses  to 

— J 1 

•  1  Cor.  XV,  3-11.  1 1  Cor.  X7,  14-19. 
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g^lory  Bare  in  the  cross  of  Jesus  Christ.  What  possible  explana- 
tion can  be  given  of  this  sadden  change  of  sentiment,  without 
the  fact  of  an  actual  resurrection  ?  In  this  fiict  it  is  clear,  that 
the  death  of  Christ  was  not  a  defeat,  beta  '^giving  himself  fir 
oar  sins/'*  a  ''  commending  of  God's  love  toward  as  in  that 
while  we  were  yet  sinners,  Christ  died  for  as/'t  Whfle  the 
death  of  Christ  stands  alone,  it  is  aprael  disappointment  to  the 
highest  aspiration  of  humanity;  but  with  the  resurrection,  it 
becomes  the  revelation  of  the  one  mediator,  by  whom  eveiy 
blessing  comes ;  the  one  all-containing  presence  by  whom  men 
are  bound  together  in  "one  body.":t  In  his  person,  every  dif- 
ference of  race,  of  station,  of  nature,  is  done  away.  In  Chriat, 
our  whole,  life  and  being  and  work  are  centered. 

It  is  easy  to  say,  that  this  transformation  of  the  cross  from 
a  stumbling  block  to  the  central  truth  of  the  Christian  church, 
is  suflSciently  explained  by  the  universal  belief  in  a  delasion. 
And  long  familiarity  with  the  epistles  which  describe  this 
change,  renders  the  language  of  skepticism  on  this  point  lesa 
shocking  than  it  would  be,  if  we  could  realize  the  magnitude 
of  the  revelation  conveyed  by  the  words  of  the  Apostle  in  the 
beginning.  "The  fitness  of  the  doctrine  to  satisfy  the  guilty 
conscience,  makes  us  inclined  to  believe  that  Peter  and  John 
and  Paul  would  believe  it  as  a  matter  of  course.  But  if  we  placoi 
on  the  one  side,  the  outward  circumstances  of  Christ's  death, 
and,  on  the  other,  these  interpretations  of  its  significance ;  if 
we  measure  what  seemed  to  be  the  hopeless  ignominy  of  the 
catastrophe  by  which  his  work  was  ended,  and  the  divine 
prerogatives  which  are  claimed  for  him,  not  in  spite  of,  but  in 
consequence  of,  that  suffering  and  shame ;  we  shall  feel  the 
utter  hopelessness  of  reconciling  the  fact  and  the  triumphant 
deductions  from  it,  without  some  intervening  fact  as  certain  as 
^Christ's  passion,  and  glorious  enough  to  transfigure  its  sorrow.  If 
Christ  rose  from  the  dead,  all  this  is  intelligible.  If  be  did  not 
rise,  we  have  not  only  to  explain  how  the  belief  in  his  resurrec- 
tion came  to  be  received  withoat  any  preparation  of  conscience, 

•GaLi,4.  tRom-v,  8.  tGia.iii,S«. 
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and  without  previoas  hopes  which  would  lead  to  its  receptioDi 
but  aUo  how  it  came  to  be  receivBd  with  that  tenacity  of  per- 
sonal conviction  which  could  inveet  the  life  and  person  of  Christ 
with  attributes  never  before  assigned  to  any  man,  and  that  by 
Jews  who  had  been  reared  in  the  strictest  monotheism."* 

The  same  admirable  pages  will  give  the  reader  the  argih 
ment  from  the  general  expectation  of  the  Apostles  that  Christ 
will  come  again  in  glory,  and  from  their  interpretations  of  the 
sacraments.  But  we  can  not  pass  over  a  fact  more  significant 
than  any  of  these  changes  of  opinion,  the  transformation  of 
their  lives.  Whatever  may  be  thought  of  the  book  of  Acts, 
DO  rationalist  will  deny  that  the  characters  of  the  Apostles  are 
unique  in  history.  Contrast  their  life  and  work  with  those  of 
the  Hermit  and  the  Crusaders,  Mohammed  and  the  Mussul- 
mans, Smith  and  the  Mormons,  modern  Spiritualists,  and  the 
fanatics  of  every  delusion.  What  prudence  and  moderation, 
what  charity,  what  forgiveness  and  patience  in  persecution 
distinguishes  them  from  the  delirious  exaltation  of  the  victims 
of  superstition  I  They  have  continued  revelations ;  strange 
tongues  are  speaking,  the  lame  are  walking,  the  blind  are 
seeing,  the  sick  are  recovering,  in  the  name  of  Jesus  ;f  these 
signs  only  convince  the  doubting  of  their  authority,  but  never 
leave  a  trace  of  frenzy  or  arrogance  in  them.  With  unparal- 
leled humility,  waiving  all  supernatural  honors,  they  march, 
with  the  simple  authority  of  the  truth,  to  the  conquest  of  the 
conscience  and  the  heart  of  the  world !  Did  ever  deluded 
mortals  accomplish  such  a  work  in  such  a  way  7  Did  men  who 
confess  themselves  to  have  been  under  a  guilty  delusion  once,' 
ever  become  transformed  into  heroes  by  a  greater  delusion  ? 
Did  Paul  fight  with  the  savage  beasts  of  Ephesus,  and,  first  of 
all,' with  the  most  savage  prejudices,  in  his  own  mind,  that 
ever  yet  blinded  a  human  conscience ;  curb  his  impetuous 
temper  to  plead  with  unreasonable  friends,  and  meet  the 
malignant  hate  of  enemies  in  a  spirit  equally  removed  from 
the  vengeance  of  the  bigot  and  the  exaltation  of  the  en- 

•  Weatcott,  pp.  109-112.  1 1  Cor.  zii,  14. 
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tbusiast,  and  at  last  crown  the  sublimest  life  mere  man  has 
ever  lived  on  earth,  with  the  offering  of  his  blood — and  all 
this  in  witness  to  a  delnsion,  a  delusion  which  he  knew  all 
abont  before  he  fell  into  it,  a  wicked  delusion  which  he  once 
determined  to  hunt  out  of  the  world  with  fire  and  sword? 
And,  after  all  this  has  been  rationally  explained,  the  fact  will 
still  remain,  that  this  same  delusioB  has  been  steadily  growing 
in  power  for  eighteen  centuries ;  that  it  is  celebrated  every 
seventh  day  by  the  best  men  on  earth  in  acts  of  exalted  wor- 
ship ;  that  they  are  offering  the  adoration  of  obedience,  faith, 
hope,  and  love,  to  a  mere  man,  whose  promises  were  all  proved 
false  by  his  shameful  defeat  at  last,  who  was  long  ago  dead, 
buried,  and  crumbled  to  dust;  that  the  Christian  church, built 
Upon  the  quicksand  of  delusion,  has  outlived  the  storms  of  cen- 
turies  ;  that  the  deathless  longings  of  the  soul  crushed  down 
by  guilt,  with  all  that  is  truly  holy  in  human  aspirations,  have 
been  satisfied  with  a  dreary  delusion: — these  are  some  of  the 
imperishable  facts  of  history,  which  press  for  a  place  in  the 
Vision  Theory  1 

There  is  no  place  for  them.  There  is  no  place  for  any  fact 
there.  There  is  no  such  thing  in  history^  unless  the  resnr^ 
rection  of  Jesus  Christ  be  an  actual  fact. 

Besnlt  thus  far :  The  destructive  criticism  of  the  rational- 
ists admits  no  documents  on  this  subject  to  be  historical,  except 
the  four  Epistles  of  Paul  to  the  Romans,  to  the  Galatians,  and 
to  the  Corinthians.  For  the  sake  of  the  argument,  we  have 
confined  our  attention  to  these.  They  are  doctrinal  and  prac- 
tical; and  statements  of  facts  which  they  contain,  are,  therefore, 
more  weighty  as  historical  records,  because  they  form  the  basis 
of  reasoning  which  would  fall  to  the  ground  if  they  were  dis- 
puted. Among  many  facts  thus  established  by  the  explicit 
testimony  of  many  witnesses,  and  the  tacit  admission  of  thou- 
sands in  every  part  of  the  world,  are  the  following :  Jesus  was 
betrayed  to  death  ;  the  same  night  he  instituted  an  ordinance 
designed  to  keep  sacred  his  memory,  shew  forth  his  death, 
and  keep  alive  the  expectation  of  his  coming  agaii>.    This 
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sacrament  was  observed  in  precisely  the  same  manner  in 
Paul's  time,  and  survives  to  the  present  day.  Jesus  was  cni- 
cified,  dead,  and  buried.  The  third  day  he  rose  a^ain.  These 
facts  were  never  doubted  by  any  member  of  the  Christian  com- 
munion. But  the  doctrine  of  the  general  resurrection  of  the 
dead  was  denied  by  some  in  the  Corinthian  church.  .  As  soon 
as  the  Apo6tle  heard  of  this,  he  wrote  them  a  demonstration 
of  the  dootrine  on  the  ground  of  this  well-known  fact.  He  did 
not  attempt  to  prove  the  fact  in  detail,  but  simply  referred  to 
the  proof  he  had  already  delivered  to  them :  that  Christ  was  seen 
alive,  after  his  death  and  burial,  by  more  than  five  hundred 
men,  most  of  whom  were  then  living  and  could  be  questioned ; 
twelve  of  whom  are  historical  characters  well-known  to  us ; 
one  of  whom  is  the  writer  himself  1  We  submit  that,  if  any- 
thing can  be  established  by  historical  testimony,  these  letters 
of  Paul  establish  the  fact,  not  only  of  the  belief  in  the  resur- 
rection of  Christ,  and  of  his  continued  personal  existence  in 
a  form  which  could  be  manifested,  but  of  the  miracle  itself, 
as  the  necessary  ground  of  this  belief,  and  the  mode  of  this 
manifestation. 

[to  be  contzxtted.] 


Art.  IL— CHRISTIANITY  AND  CIVIL  LIBERTY. 

Bt  BcT.  S.  M.  Gampbxll,  D.D.,  Rochester,  K.  Y. 

It  is  the  object  of  this  article  to  show  that  the  Christian 
Religion  is  favorable  to  Civil  Liberty;  and,  as  both  of  these 
terms  have  been  extensively  misunderstood,  it  will  be  well  to 
commence  with  a  definition. 

Absolute  liberty  is  impossible  to  a  human  being.  Man  was 
created  to  be  the  subject  of  a  government ;  and  even  the  Son 
of  Ood  was  made  in  the  form  of  a  servant  when  he  was  found 
in  the  likeness  of  men.  Human  liberty  is  sorroonded  by 
restraints ;  and  as  these  are  of  one  sort  or  another,  we  bestow 
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npon  it  this  or  that  specific  name.  Thus,  where  one  ia  re- 
strained by  the  laws  of  nature  only,  we  apeak  of  him  as  enjov^ 
ing  natural  liberty.  This,  however,  requires  solitude.  There 
is  an  old  story,  with  which  we  charmed  our  boyhood,  of  a  man 
who,  for  a  long  time,  dwelt  alone  upon  an  island.  A  person 
so  situated,  has  all  the  liberty  of  nature.  There  are  no  books 
of  law  for  him  to  study,  nor  constables  to  arrest ;  no  courts  to 
try  him  for  alleged  offenses.  If  he  chooses  to  appropriate 
anything  he  sees  to  his  own  use,  there  is  no  one  to  question 
his  right  to  it ;  and  if  he  inclines  to  the  habits  and  manners 
of  a  savage,  there  is  no  one  to  be  offended  by  it.  He  is  ac- 
countable to  God,  indeed,  and  that  involves  more  particulars 
of  restraint  than  might  at  first  be  supposed  ;  but,  so  far  as 
human  government  is  concerned,  he  is  entirely  free. 

It  will  at  once  be  discerned,  however,  that  a  person  so  situ- 
ated is  the  subject  of  a  law.  Saying  nothing  about  his  duty 
to  God,  he  stands  in  very  close  relations  to  nature.  There 
are  things  he  must  do,  or  he  will  be  visited  with  punishment; 
and  there  are  other  things  which  nature  forbids  him  to  do 
on  peril  of  his  life.  He  enjoys  natural  liberty;  and  that 
means  liberty  under  those  laws  which  God  has  given  to 
nature. 

Solitude,  however,  does  not  satisfy  men.  It  was  said,  Tery 
early  In  human  history,  that  it  is  not  good  for  a  man  that  be 
should  be  alone.  We  find  it  a  part  of  our  nature  to  seek 
society.  We  organize  into  families ;  we  cluster  in  towns  and 
cities ;  and  what  liberty  we  have  must,  for  the  most  part,  be 
enjoyed  in  the  social  state.  We  call  this  civil  liberty  :  indi- 
cating that  the  person  on  whom  it  is  conferred  is  a  civis.  In 
solitude  one  may  be  more  free,  but  in  society  we  have  free- 
dom of  a  more  valuable  kind. 

The  story  of  our  islander  was,  that  he  found  company  after 
a  while,  taking  a  young  savage  into  his  hut.  The  instant  he 
did  this,  his  own  liberty  began  to  be  restrained.  As  the  social 
state  began  forming,  the  freedom  of  nature  was  brought  under 
law.  The  company  of  the  young  savage  was  not  the  most 
valuable,  but,  poor  as  it  was,  it  had  to  be  paid  for.    Ood  sol- 
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dom  gives  us  anything  good  except  through  our  sacrifice ; 
and  Crusoe  was  obliged  to  make  a  sacrifice  for  the  company 
of  his  man  Friday,  much  more  important  than  one  would  at 
first  have  supposed.  He  was  obliged,  from  the  moment  he 
took  an  associate  into  his  humble  dwelling,  to  surrender  his 
interest  in  a  considerable  portion  of  all  the  good  things  he  had 
gathered  around  him.  He  had  to  divide  his  food  with  his 
man  ;  to  give  up  a  portion  of  bis  time  to  educating  him  ;  and 
to  surrender  to  his  occupancy  a  fair  share  of  his  rude  home. 
This  was  the  law  of  the  case.  At  this  point  originated  what 
has  been  miscalled  the  Social  Compact.  God,  who  ordained 
the  constitution  of  nature,  no  less  ordained  that  of  society ; 
and  no  sooner  are  two  persons  brought  to  dwell  together, 
than  a  government  begins.  It  is  a  government  having  claims 
upon  the  master,  rudely  answering  to  a  constitution  ;  and  it 
is  one  which  has  claims  on  the  servant,  answering  to  a  code 
of  laws. 

This  is  the  beginning  of  things.  In  this  example  we  have 
both  society  and  government  in  the  germ.  With  a  broader 
population  the  government  is  more  clearly  defined ;  with  a 
more  advanced  civilization  the  laws  become  more  complicated; 
and,  as  social  advantages  multiply,  the  restraints  grow  more 
numerous,  and  are  more  rigidly  enforced.  When  our  islander 
returned  to  London,  he  found  himself  amid  laws  which  were 
the  growth  of  ages — ^laws,  the  bare  study  of  which  had  occu- 
pied men  well  for  a  life  time.  If  he  undertook  to  exercise 
his  natural  liberty  there,  he  would  soon  find  society  rising  up 
to  take  care  of  him.  On  the  island,  he  could  cut  down  trees, 
and  kindle  fires,  and  fire  guns,  as  it  pleased  him ;  but  in  Lon- 
don, he  could  do  it  only  as  allowed  by  law.  He  could  have 
liberty,  but  only  so  much  of  it  as  would  not  interfere  with  one 
of  the  rights  of  one  of  the  people,  in  all  the  vast  city  around 
him.  This  was  Civil  Liberty — a  much  more  valuable  posses- 
sion than  Natural  Liberty,  but  made  so,  chiefly,  by  circum- 
stances imposing  additional  restrictions.  It  was  greater  wealth 
in  smaller  compass. 

How  to  balance  forces,  so  as  to  secure  to  each  man  all  the 
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liberty  consistent  with  the  rights  of  others,  is  a  question  of 
statesmanship.  The  subject  is  not  discussed  in  the  Ohristiaa 
Scriptures ;  though  it  is  assumed  there,  that,  whererer  men 
may  be,  they  will  find  themselves  the  subjects  of  a  civil  gov- 
ernment. Such  government,  administered  on  Christian  prin- 
ciples, never  will  be  oppressive,  nor  will  the  people  under  it,  if 
Christians,  be  lawless;  but  whetl\|Br  the  government  itself 
shall  be  a  republic  or  a  monarchy,  is  left  to  be  determined 
by  the  necessities  of  the  case.  There  may  be  civil  liberty 
under  any  form  of  government ;  that  depends  upon  the  man- 
ner in  which  it  is  administered. 

Civil  Liberty,  then,  is  the  liberty  we  may  enjoy  in  the 
social  state.  He  who  is  so  protected  by  a  government  that 
he  shall  not,  unnecessarily,  be  interfered  with  by  others,  while 
others  are,  by  the  same  government,  so  protected  that  he  shall 
not  interfere  with  them,  is  a  freeman. 

The  underlying  principle  of  this  statement,  constitutes  the 
great  law  of  the  social  state.  What  is  it?  By  what  was  our 
islander  bound  to  divide  his  good  things  with  his  one  com- 
panion? On  what  ground  was  it  that,  on  his  return  to  civili- 
zation, he  was  made  subject  to  new  restraints?  The  question 
admits  of  a 'ready  answer — ^the  man  must  do  as  he  would  be 
done  by.  Ho,  and  every  other  citizen,  must  be  dealt  with  on 
the  principle  that,  until  a  man  makes  it  otherwise  by  a  crime, 
one  person  is  as  good  as  another.  In  short,  by  seekii^  a 
definition  of  Civil  Liberty,  we  have  also  come  upon  a  funda- 
mental idea  of  the  Christian  religion.  ''All  ye  are  brethren,'' 
says  our  Lord;  ''therefore,  whatsoever  ye  would  that  men 
should  do  unto  you,  do  ye  even  the  same  to  them." 

Let  us  now  take  our  subject  from  the  opposite  side,  and 
attempt  a  definition  of  Christianity.  What  is  it  ?  ^Hie  inquiry 
is  not  for  its  fruit,  nor  its  branches,  but  for  its  root.  What  is 
the  central  idea  of  the  Christian  religion? 

Some  have  been  disposed  to  say,  that  we  find  it  in  the  prin* 
ciple  already  stated — ^the  doctrine  of  the  common  brother- 
hood of  man.  There  is  no  deeper  doctrine,  as  some  regard 
the  Christian  faith ;  and  he  who  holds  to  it,  and  practically 
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carries  it  out,  i^,  in  their  estimation,  a  Ohristian.  This,  they 
say,  is  what  Christ  came  to  set  men  doing — this  is  his  gospel : 
Good  will  to  man. 

These  views  are  susceptible  of  being  presented  in  a  very 
plausible  manner ;  and  they  have  been  variously  advocated 
by  some  of  the  most  earnest  men  of  our  times ;  nevertheless, 
they  come  a  great  way  short  of  the  truth.  Good  will  between 
men  is,  indeed,  a  branch  of  the  Christian  faith ;  but  a  branch 
that  can  bear  no  fruit  unto  perfection,  except  as  it  abide  in 
the  vine.  The  doctrine  of  our  common  brotherhood  is  even 
fundamental  to  the  system,  in  the  sense  that  there  can  be 
no  Christianity  without  it ;  but  it  always  fails  when  taken  out 
of  its  proper  connection  with  more  important  truths,  and  set 
up  to  do  business  on  its  own  account  Christianity  is  this : 
'*  G^  so  loved  the  world  that  he  gave  his  only  begotten  Son, 
that  whosoever  believeth  in  him  should  not  perish,  bjit  have 
eternal  life."  Jesus  Christ  came  into  the  world,  not  merely 
to  teach  men  the  doctrine  of  human  equality,  but  to  make  an 
atonement  for  sin :  and  would  we  know  how  that  atonement 
was  made,  we  have  it  in  these  words:  ^he  hath  redeemed  us 
from  the  curse  of  the  law,  being  made  a  curse  for  us.''  It  is 
the  notion  of  substitution,  which  finds  expression  in  this  sub- 
lime transaction.  The  prophet  stated  it  when  he  said :  "  He  ' 
was  wounded  for  our  transgressions ;  he  was  bruised  for  our 
iniquities ;  the  chastisement  of  our  peace  was  upon  him ;  and 
with  his  stripes  we  are  healed."  This  is  the  vital  principle  of 
the  Christian  faith — the  doctrine  of  the  Atoning  Sacrifice  of 
Jesus  of  Nazareth,  the  eternal  Son  of  God. 

This  Atonement,  when  closely  examined,  resolves  itself  into 
eeveral  particulars.  It  is  like  one  of  those  grand  territories 
of  lightVhich  stretches  away  among  the  stars,  and  which  the 
astronomer  assures  us  consists  of  a  multitude  of  distant  constel- 
lations. Under  the  steady  gaze  of  intelligent  faith,  the  Atone- 
ment is  found  to  involve  numerous  truths  and  doctrines. 
Thus,  on  one  side  of  it,  stand  several  statements  concerning  our 
ruin.  One  is,  that  we  are  all  children  of  apostate  parents ; 

another  is^  that  we  are  all  depraved  ;  and  another  is,  that  we 
18 
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are  all  under  condemnatioD.  On  the  other  side,  we  haTe  a 
group  of  statements  in  regard  to  onr  recovery.  One  is,  that 
God  is  the  Father  of  us  all ;  another  is,  that  Jesus  Christ  died 
for  us  all ;  and  another  is,  that  salvation  is  offered  to  all.  This 
is  a  plain  view  of  the  essential  idea  of  the  Christian  religion ; 
and  the  business  we  have  with  it,  in  this  argument,  is  to  make 
inquiry  whether  it  stands  in  any  friendly  relation  to  human 
freedom. 

Let  us  quite  carefully  observe,  then,  what  these  several 
propositions  are.  Let  us  particularly  notice  how  sweeping 
they  are ;  how  broad  their  terms ;  how  the  word  aU  enters 
into  each  one  of  them.  By  these,  are  we  put  upon  common 
ground ;  and  that  in  relation  to  our  most  important  concerns. 
To  reach  the  centre  of  the  Christian  system,  we  are,  indeed, 
obliged  to  go  deeper  than  the  mere  doctrine  of  the  common 
brotherhood  of  man ;  but  when  onc^  that  centre  is  reached, 
with  what  new  confidence  we  come  back  to  give  that  doctrine 
our  support.  It  is  not,  merely,  that  we  find  it  in  a  single  sen- 
tence like  the  golden  rule,  but  that  it  is  an  immediate  and 
essential  deduction  from  the  grand  conception  of  human 
redemption. 

The  Christian  faith,  then,  so  far  as  it  is  intelligently  held, 
and  consistently  carried  out,  must  always  be  favorable  to 
Civil  Liberty.  That  is  not  the  only  good  thing  it  contains, 
but  it  is  one  thing.  No  man  can  understand  the  gospel  without 
a  dawning  idea  of  human  freedom ;  no  man  can  consistentiy 
embrace  the  gospel,  without  also  holding  the  essential  princi- 
ples of  Civil  Liberty  a6  a  precious  treasure  and  a  sacred  trust 
For,  it  is  not  as  if  our  Christianity  were  an  idea  only ;  it  is  an 
idea,  but  it  is  more.  It  is  an  idea  to  be  wrought  out  in  real 
life.  It  is  something  to  take  possession  of  the  heart,  to  com- 
mand the  conscience,  and  to  govern  the  man ;  and,  where- 
ever  it  thus  prevails.  Civil  Liberty  will  surely  follow  in  its 
train.  The  man  who  is  thoroughly  a  Christian  governs  him- 
self. If  he  trespasses  against  another,  it  will,  ordinarily,  be  by 
mistake ;  and,  because  we  are  all  liable  to  mistakes,  govern- 
^ments  might  be  needed,  even  if  we  were  all  Christians  of  the 
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« 
better  sort.    But,  in  thai  case,  governmentB  could  inrell  afford 

to  relax  their  rigor,  taking  on  the  mildest  and  most  paternal 

form.    In  a  world  entirely  populated  by  such  a  race^  there 

would  be  neither  a  tyrant  nor  a  slave.     Indeed,  it  is  seriously 

proposed,  by  the  spread  of  Christianity,  to  have  such  a  world  ; 

and  the  divine  promise  is,  that  the  endeavor  shall  be  success- 

ful.    The  covenant  with  the  Lord  Christ  is,  that  he  shall  yet 

thoroughly  govern  all  the  nations ;  and  when  he  does  so,  we 

shall  have,  not  only  the  fulfillment  of  the  declaration  that  he 

"came  into  the  world  to  save  sinners,"  but  of  that  other  glad 

message,  also,  that  he  shall  "  proclaim  liberty  to  the  captives, 

and  the  opening  of  the  prison  doors  to  them  that  are  bound." 

Just  here,  an  objector  might  raise  a  question.  Chsistianity, 
he  might  say,  finds  its  embodiment  in  the  Church ;  and  so 
powerful  was  the  Church  once,  especially  in  Europe,  that 
abundant  opportunity  was  enjoyed  for  showing  what  it  could 
do,  at  various  times.  From  about  the  eighth  century  of  the 
Christian  era,  to  the  twelfth,  ecclesiastical  law  was  supreme. 
Emperors  were  fain  to  accept  their  crowns  at  the  hands  of 
the  Yicar  of  Christ,  and,  at  the  fulmination  of  an  interdict,  the 
whole  continent  trembled.  These  are  facts  of  history,  and 
the  question  is,  how  it  happen^,  that,  when  the  Church  was 
triumphant,  Civil  Liberty  was  almost  unknown. 

Were  we  taking  this  subject  from  a  Somanist  point  of  view, 
this  question  would  be  one  we  should  find  it  very  difficult  to 
answer;  but,  as  Protestants,  we  have  no  other  difficulty  with  it 
than  this :  that  it  obliges  us  to  say  some  things  concerning 
the  Church  of  Home,  which  are  not  very  complimentary. 
'  There  was,  indeed,  a  church,  in  the  dark  days  alluded  to,  which 
stood  triumphant,  but  which  gave  men  no  freedom ;  but  it  was 
not  the  Church  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ.  The  corporate  and 
conspicuous  Christianity  of  that  historic  period  was  what  we 
call  Bomanism.;  and  that,  so  far  from  being  the  Christianity  of 
the  New  Testament,  stands  opposed  to  it  at  almost  every  vital 
pomt. 

Christianity  embraces,  very  distinctly,  the  idea  of  one  sacri. 
flee  for  sin ;  but  Bomanism  teaches  that  a  worthy  sacrifice  ia 
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offered  at  every  mass.    According  to  the  New  Testament,  a 
man  can  be  justified  only  by  faith;  according  to  Somanism, 
he  may  also  be  justified  by  works.    In  the  Christian  system, 
we  have  one  Mediator  between  Ood  and  man ;  in  the  system 
of  RomaniHro,  we  have,  of  these  mediatorial  beings,  a  whole 
Pantheon.    These  contrasts  are  radical.    They  take  hold  od 
the  vital  forces  of  the  gospel ;  and  they  could  be  enumerated 
at  much  greater  length.    The  Church  of  Rome,  in  the  Apos- 
tolic age,  was  a  Christian  church  ;  but,  misled  by  an  ambition 
to  rule  all  other  churches,  it  departed  from  the  simplicity  of 
the  gospel,  and  became  a  synagogue  of  Satan.    Romanism  is 
an  apostasy.    It  does  not,  indeed,  drop  everything  which  the 
Christian  system  contains ;  but  neither  does  the  Mohammedan 
religion,  nor  the  Church  of  the  Jews.    There  are  elements  of 
truth  in  Romanism,  such  as  the  Trinity  of  God  and  the  Divin- 
ity of  Christ,  which,  in  other  connections,  might  be  vital ;  bat 
they  are  like  the  grains  of  wheat  that  were  found  in  the  wrap- 
pings of  an  Egyptian  mummy — dead,  being  alone.      With 
respect  to  individuals  in  the  Romish  communion,  we  may  exer- 
cise charity  ;  but  with  respect  to  the  communion  itself,  it  is 
time  we  had  sonie  tolerably  settled  opinions  ;  and,  as  Protest- 
ants, how  can  we  do  less  than  come  squarely  up  to  the  old 
doctrine,  that  the  Church  of  Rome  is  an  apostasy,  and  that  the 
Papal  power  is  Anti-Christ  I 

Certainly,  if  we  were  obliged  to  call  Romanism  Christianity, 
it  would  be  very  damaging  to  the  present  argument ;  for,  on 
the  subject  of  Civil  Liberty,  that  powerful  corporation  has, 
very  generally,  been  on  the  wrong  side.  Nothing  is  better 
understood  than  the  fact  that,  to  prepare  men  for  liberty,  they 
must  be  educated.  .  There  must  be  education,  not  for  a  few 
minds,  who  shall  be  eminently  advanced  beyond  all  others,  but 
education  for  the  masses.  Well,  then,  are  the  masses  in  the 
Romish  Church  educated  ?  So,  it  is  T^ell  understood  that,  in 
'Order  to  a  free  government,  there  must  be  a  high  tone  of  pub- 
lic morals  ;  but  can  Americans  be  expected  to  shut  their  eyes 
io  the  fact,  that  the  Roman  Catholic  population  of  this  countiy 
furnishes  nearly  three  times  its  proportional  percentage  of 
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crime  ?  in  other  words,  that  a  man  is  three  times  as  likely  to 
commit  some  offense  against  the  laws,  if  he  is  a  Botnanist,  as 
he  would  be,  if  he  were  not  7  No  class  of  people  in  the  world 
are  so  thoroughly  under  the  control  of  their  spiritual  guides, 
as  these  Romanists  are  ;  and  so  it  has  been  for  many  centuries. 
If  their  system  can  do  anything  to  elevate  their  morals,  it  cer- 
tainly has  had  good  opportunity ;  and  yet,  behold  the  result ! 
This  is  what  Bomanism  makes  of  men,  wherever  it  prevails. 

During  the  great  struggle  through  which  our  nation  has 
recently  passed,  the  affinities  of  the  Church  of  Ronie  were  very 
clearly  manifest.  She  was  with  slavery  and  not  with  freedom. 
Except  at  the  beginning,  when  almost  everything  was  swept 
along  with  the  current,  nearly  all  of  the  most  intense  Bomanism 
of  this  country  was  on  the  side  of  the  enemy.  We  had,  indeed, 
some  Bomanists  in  the  army — ^some  were  doing  gallant  service 
as  officers;  but  these  exceptional  circumstances  have  not 
blinded  the  American  people  at  all.  The  Bomanism  of  this 
country  was  not  loyal ;  it  was  kept  under  with  difficulty. 
Once,  it  broke  out ;  and  then,  we  bad,  for  a  few  days,  a  most 
admirable  exhibition  of  the  disposition  it  entertained  toward 
our  cause.  Beference  is  here  made  to  the  July  riots  of  1863, 
in  the  City  of  New  York.  What  if  that  had  been  a  Presbyte- 
rian riot,  as  it  was  a  Boman  Catholic  one?  What  if  Dr. 
Adams,  or  Dr.  Alexander,  or  Dr.  Erebs,  had  called  that  crowd 
beneath  his  balcony,  recognized  in  them  his  flock,  and  dis- 
missed them  with  the  Apostolic  benediction,  as  was  done  by 
Dr.  John  Hughes  ?  Could  we  reasonably  expect  the  circum- 
stance to  escape  attention  ?  Could  we  reckon  that  the  Pres- 
byterian Church  would  receive  no  damage  by  it  ?  If  our  re- 
ligion turned  out  that  kind  of  product,  it  would  have  to  go 
down;  and  the  sooner  the  better.  Such' a  religion  may  affect 
what  it  pleases  of  affinity  with  liberty — we  have  tested  it. 
Such  a  religion  may  cover  itself  all  over  with  Christian  phrases, 
and  Christian  symbols — it  is  no  more  Christian  than  if  it  put 
on  the  titles  that  legitimately  belong  to  it. 

This,  then,  is  our  answer  to  the  question,  why  the  world 
was  not  free  when  the  Church  was  triumphant.  Unfortunately, 
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it  was  not  the  Chnrch  of  God.  The  Christianity  which  affili- 
ates with  Civil  Liberty  is  the  Christianity  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment ;  the  Christianity  which  Borne  has  so  long  been  cursing; 
the  Christianity  which,  when  Borne  was  dominant,  had  to  take 
itself  to  the  dens  and  caves  of  the  earth ;  the  Christiasity 
which  found  voice  in  Martin  Luther  and  John  Calvin ;  the 
Christianity  which  has,  at  last,  asserted  itself;  and,  in  the 
presence  of  which,  the  Angel  of  the  Bevelator  is  already  lay- 
ing hold  of  the  great  mill-stone,  saying,  "Thus  with  violence 
shall  great  Babylon  be  thrown  down,  and  shall  be  foxmd  no 
more  at  all !" 

Another  question,  which  an  objector  might  raise,  has  refer- 
ence to  such  things  as,  until  recently,  existed  in  our  own 
country.  Whatever  we  may  say  of  other  nations  and  times,  here 
we  have  the  pure  gospel.  This  is  not  only  a  country  nomi- 
nally 'Christian,  but  the  dominant  Christianity,  here,  is  of  the 
Protestant  type;  and  yet,  it  is  not  five  years  since  there 
existed,  among  us,  an  insiitution,  before  which  the  power  of 
the  whole  land  was  fain  to  do  obeisance,  which  redaced  several 
millions  of  human  beings  to  the  condition  of  mere  persoDal 
chattels  in  men's  hands.  Knowing,  so  well  as  we  do,  how 
abject  even  the  religion  of  this  country  sometimes  was,  in  the 
presence  of  this  cherished  institution,  how  can  we  assume  to 
say,  that  Christianity  is  friendly  to  the  liberties  of  men  ? 

In  answering  this  question,  it  is  perfectly  fair  to  observe, 
that  the  slaves  of  this  country  never  constituted  any  very 
great  proportion  of  the  population.  In  round  numbers,  they 
seeni  a  great  multitude,  and  they  were,  indeed,  cruelly  op- 
pressed ;  but  the  land,  at  large,  was,  at  that  very  time,  eDJoy- 
ing  Civil  Liberty.  Slavery  was  an  exception  to  the  general 
rule — one  of  those  self-contradictions,  of  which  human  nature 
has  shown  itself  capable,  and  to  which  it  clings  with  singular 
tenacity.  We  took  very  good  care  of  the  institution,  indeed, 
and  that  for  a  long  term  of  years ;  but  it  was,  from  the  begin- 
ning, hostile  to  our  civil  institutions,  and  to  our  Christian  faith. 
Why  the  power  of  the  gospel  was  not  sooner  brought  to  bear 
upon  it,  let  those  answer  who  kept  silence  in  the  presence  of 
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thia  migbty  wrong.  This,  however,  deserves  to  be  said :  while 
the  institntion  was  in  existence,  it  was  a  fair  question,  how 
much  had  better  be  done  in  the  way  of  open  attack  upon  it^ 
and  how  much  had  better  be  trusted  to  the  silent  influence 
which  Christianity  always  generates,  and  which  is  sometimes 
very  powerful.  The  temptation  was,  no  doubt,  too  much  to 
take  the  silent  course;  and,  no  sooner  had  our  religious 
teachers  put  themselves  upon  that  ground,  than  a  class  began 
to  appear,  especially  in  the  Slave  States,  who  said  that  Chris- 
tianity and  slavery  were  perfectly  agreed.  There  was  a  time, 
then,  when  the  Christianity  of  this  country,  pure  and  good  as 
it  is,  nearly  suspended  its  efforts  on  behalf  of  the  emancipa- 
tion of  the  slaves.  It  would  be  too  much  to  say,  that  there 
was  a  time  when  no  one  took  up  the  neglected  cause,  but. 
for  manyyeigrs,  few  took  it  up  who  could  give  it  much  aid. 

It  might  have  been  known  that  this  state  of  things  must 
come  to  an  end ;  for  the  very  men  who  were  so  opposed  to 
agitating  the  exciting  question,  being  some  of  them  earnest 
Christians,  were,  every  day,  advocating  principles  at  war  with 
their  practice  on  this  subject.  So,  at  last,  it  came  up.  \We 
had  it  in  our  Missionary  Boards ;  we  had  it  in  our  Tract  Soci- 
eties ;  we  had  it  in  our  General  Assemblies ;  and  happy  were 
they  who  had  it  early.  Such,  after  a  while,  had  marched  out 
of  the  woods ;  others  were  slowly  coming  on ;  others,  by  a 
natural  reaction,  were,  perhaps,  receding  a  little ;  but  fortu- 
nately, at  this  juncture,  Cod  blew  the  war-trumpet  in  the 
land.  When  we  heard  that,  we  wheeled  into  line.  Even 
those  who  had  been  quite  silent,  seemed  glad  to  find  an  occa- 
sion to  speak  out.  They  tried  to  show,  what  was  a  little  ques- 
tionable, that  they  were  perfectly  consistent  in  so  doing ;  but 
they,  at  least,  took  safe  ground.  Old  records  were  raked  up. 
Men  went  back  to  1818.  They  said,  "See  here;  we  are 
Abolitionists — and  always  were !"  and  if  it  pleased  them  any 
to  say  that,  it  was  of  little  consequence,  so  they  were  only 
ready,  now,  to  stand  up  for  the  good  cause. 

The  war  of  the  slaveholders  was,  in  large  part,  provoked  by 
the  Christianity  of  this  country.      As  the  Northern  conscience 
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was  quickened,  the  precious  institotion  fell  under  criticism. 
.The  slaveholders  said  *^  we  can  not  endure  that, "  and  they 
could  not.     As  one   testimony  after  another  was   uttered 
against  slavery,  they  grew  angry.    They  said,  **  we  hate  yon !" 
Hating  us,  they  undertook  to  go  out  from  us ;  and  their  poli- 
ticians taking  advantage  of  the  feeling,  undertook  to  set  up  an 
independent  govemmeqt.  This  was  rebellion.    The  legitimate 
authority  of  the  country  treated  it  as  such ;  and,  in  the  conflict, 
slavery  was  rather  freely  handled.    We  knew  that  this  would 
be  the  result  of  any  overt  attempt  to  divide  the  Union  ;  and  we 
told  them  so  ;  but  they  were  not  disposed  to  take  our  advice, 
and  60  they  had  their  own  way.    It  was  the  strong  feeling 
that  the  doom  of  slavery  was  involved  in  the  struggle,  that  so 
mightily  rallied  the  evangelical  Christianity  of  this  country  on 
the  side  of  the  government*    Religous  men  had,  ^n  some  pre- 
vious  occasions,  been  very  generally  opposed  to  the  national 
war  policy.    It  was  so,  certainly,  in  1812,  and  it  was  even  more 
so  during  the  war  with  Mexico ;  but  in  this  war  of  the  Rebellion 
where  liberty  was  at  stake,  it  was  as  in  the  war  of  the  Be  vo- 
lution ;  almost  the  entire  evangelical  sentiment  of  the  couotry 
was  enlisted  in  the  cause.    There  were  churches,  indeed,  in 
which  the  disloyal  element  found  a  quiet  home,  and  some  of 
them  were  what  we,  by  courtesy,  reckon  evangelical  churches ; 
but  our  Presbyterian  Zion  was  a  very  uncomfortable  place  for 
a  disloyal  man.    No  mention  is  here  made  of  the  churches  is 
the  South,  because,  on  the  subject  .of  slavery,  they  were  quite 
apostate  Jong  before  the  rebellion  occurred;    but,  leaving 
them  out  of  the  question,  it  may  safely  be  affirmed,  that,  except 
for  the  strength  God  gave  from  the  sanctuary,  we  should  oever 
have  been  able,  successfully,  to  accomplish  our  warfare.   The 
preaching,  the  prayers,  and  the  patriotic  enthusiasm  of  our 
religious  congregations,  during  the  war,  constituted  an  impor* 
tant  element  of  our  success,  and  was  a  striking  feature  of  the 
times. 

Thus,  when  the  facts  aUeged  against  us  come  to  be  exam- 
ined, they  are  found  the  rather  to  sustain  the  position  here 
taken.    While  we  see  true  Christianity  upholding  Civil  Lib* 
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erty,  we  find  apostate  Ohristianity  organizing  for  oppres- 
sion ;  and,  while  we  see  even  the  true  Christianity  sometimes 
less  active  than  it  onght  to  be  to  defend  the  rights  of  men,  we 
directly  behold  it,  rising  up  to  assert  itself,  and,  when,  the 
struggle  comes,  wheeling  into  line,  under  the  banner  of  the 
good  canse.  .Inonflate  struggle,  the  more  marked  evangel- 
ical Christianity  of  the  country  has  fairly  vindicated  itself; 
and,  hereafter,  if  any  man  shall  reproach  us  for  once  having 
admitted  the  black  idol  to  a  place  in  God's  house,  we  will 
answer  him  well,  by  pointing  to  the  day  when  we  poured  out 
our  prayers,  gave  our  money  with  a  free  hand,  and  let  go  our 
brothers  and  our  sons  to  fight  in  the  cause  of  our  country, 
because  it  was  also  the  cause  of  freedom  to  the  slave. 

This,  then,  is  the  state  of  the  case.  First,  Civil  Liberty, 
reduced  to,  its  fundamental  principles,  perfectly  identifies 
itself  with  the  Christian  doctrine  of  the  brotherhood  of  man ; 
and  secondly,  that  Christianity,  penetrated  to  those  groups  of 
original  doctrine  in  which  it  centres,  mightily  stays  up  that 
conception  of  human  equality,  on  which,  as  on  a  rock,  the  tem- 
ple of  human  freedom  must  be  built  if  it  is  ever  to  stand.  If 
it  be  alleged  that,  when  the  Church  was  triumphant,  the 
human  race  were  oppressed,  the  answer  is,  that  the  triimiphant 
Church  was  an  apostasy,  and  not  the  Church  of  Christ ;  and 
if  it  be  said  that  even  where  evangelical  Christianity  has  pre- 
vailed, slavery  has  had  a  firm  footing,  the  answer  is,  that 
slavery  and  Christianity  have  recently  met  in  deadly  conflict 
and  that  slavery  has  gone  down. 

If  this  argument  has  been  conclusive,  it  follows,  that  liberty 
in  this  country  has  nothing  to  fear  from  our  Christianity. 
Some  persons  seem  to  think  that  we  need  to  guard  ourselves 
on  this  point.  They  can  not  see  how  a  nation  can  be  perfectly 
free,  if  it,  in  any  way,  recognizes  the  Christian  religion  as 
above  other  religions  ;  or  if  it  assumes  Christianity  to  be  true 
and  other  systems  not  true.  So  extensively  has  this  feeling 
prevailed,  that  some  of  our  former  Presidents  declined  even  to 
appoint  a  national  Thanksgiving  Day,  lest  they  should  commit 
the  government  to  a  religion  of  some  sort.    The  nervous  fear 
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seems  to  be  that,  somehow,  if  we  should  conform  our  goyem- 
ment  strictly  to  the  Ghristiaii  rule,  and  publicly  acknowledge 
Jesus  Christ  as  Lord  of  all,  we  should  damage  the  cause  of 
true  liberty  among  us.  From  the  very  beginning,  however, 
we  have  maintained  certain  customs  which,  so  far  as  they  go, 
mark  us  as  a  Christian  nation.  All  our  public  documents  bear 
dates  that  are  Christian.  To  quite  an  extent,  we  observe  the 
Christian  Sabbath ;  adjourning  Courts  and  Congress  on  that 
day,  and  considerably  arresting  our  postal  business.  The 
introduction  of  the  Bible  into  our  public  schools,  especially 
considering  the  version  introduced,  is  a  still  more  decisive 
mark.  Some  of  these  things  have  been  objected  to ;  but  they 
have  never  endangered  our  liberties.  The  good  common  sense 
of  our  American  people  has  decided  that,  though  there  are 
Jews  among  us,  and  Chinamen,  and  Romanists,  it  is  perfectly 
fair  to  keep  up  certain  things  which  mark  us  as  a  Protestant 
Christian  people.  And  this  decision  is  unquestionably  right ; 
for  the  freedom  there  is  among  us  is  so  entirely  the  fruit  of 
our  Christianity,  that  Y^e  can  not  let  our  religion  go  without 
losing  our  liberty  with  it.  This  is  a  Christian  Republic,  our 
Christianity  being  of  the  Protestant  type.  People  who  are 
not  Christians,  and  people  called  Christians,  but  who  are 
not  Protestants,  dwell  among  us ;  but  they  did  not  build  this 
house.  We  have  never  shut  our  doors  against  them,  but  if 
they  come,  they  must  take  up  with  such  accommodations  as 
we  have.  We  will  give  them  an  asylum  from  the  oppressions 
of  the  old  world  ;  we  will  give  them  free  schools ;  we  will  give 
them  free  homesteads  ;  they  may  vote  at  our  elections .;  and 
they  may  hold  any  office  except  the  highest,  even  that  being 
in  their  reach  unless  they  are  foreign  born.  But  if  we  wore  to 
unchristianize  our  government  to  accommodate  their  views,  we 
should  forfeit  all  the  liberty  we  liave  to  offer  them.  If  they 
like  the  partnership,  as  it  has  been  made,  well  and  good.  If 
they  will  just  understand  that  this  is  a  Christian  country,  and 
not  the  Pope's  country,  nor  a  country  where  there  is  no  Grod, 
they  are  free  to  come  into  the  enjoyment  of  everything  the 
land  affords.    But  we  must  keep  our  Bible,  and  wd  must  have 
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oar  Christian  Sabbath,  and  we  hope,  some  time,  to  secare  a 
clear  and  nneqnivocal  acknowledgment,  on  the  part  of  our 
government,  of  the  Lord  Jesns  Christ  as  the  Saviour  of  men. 
If  this  disturbs  any  one's  mind,  we  are  sorry  for  his  disturbance, 
but  we  can  not  change  our  plan.  To  give  up  these  things,  in 
order  to  afford  men  greater  liberty,  would  be  ruinous.  Without 
these  things  there  is  no  liberty  for  either  them  or  ourselves. 
If  any  one,  coming  among  us,  finds  that  this  arrangement  is 
uncomfortable,  perhaps  he  will  do  well  to  try  some  other  coun* 
try.  The  world  is  wide  ;  there  is  more  land  to  be  possessed  ; 
let  him  go  and  make  a  beginning  for  himself,  as  our  fathers  did 
for  us ;  for,  as  for  this  land,  we  have  taken  possession  of  it  in 
the  name  of  the  Lord  Christ,  and,  if  he  will  give  us  grace  to 
do  it,  we  mean  to  hold  it  for  him  till  he  come. 


Art.  m.— the  NATURE  OF  BEAUTY. 

By  Prop.  Henbt  N.  Day,  New  Haven,  Conn. 

We  assume  the  truth,  that  true  life  in  man,  perfect  man* 
hood,  is  but  the  incorporation  of  the  Divine  Creator's  ideal  in 
man's  limitless  development  and  growth.  Not  mere*  idea 
alone — not  mere  philosophy,  of  itself,  as  Grecian  sages  seem 
to  have  taught — not  the  inward  principle  alone,  however  per- 
fectly apprehended  in  the  intelligence ;  nor  yet  the  outward 
form  alone,  as  the  French  mannerists  of  the  last  century  seem 
to  have  imagined ;  but  the  idea  realized,  the  principle  in  the 
form,  reigning  in  it  and  living  through'  it — this  is  our  ideal  of 
a  perfect  life. 

Moreover,  it  is  the  admitted  prerogative  of  the  human  spirit 
that,  unlike  mere  vegetable  or  instinctive  life,  it  detennines 
its  own  growth.  The  spirit  must,  itself,  lay  hold  of  this  Divine 
ideal  of  a  true  man  ;  must  lay  hold,  also,  of  this  outer  matter, 
in  and  through  which  the  spiritual  realizes  itself  and  properly 
lives ;  and  must,  still  further,  itself  perform  the  work  of  em« 
bodying  the  given  principle  in  this  outer  form. 
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In  a  perfect  hiunan  life,  thus,  in  the  formation  and  growth  of 
a  perfect  character  in  man,  we  at  once  detect  three  distin- 
qmshable  elements  or  factors :  the  inner  principle  or  Divine 
ideal ;  the  outer  form,  or,  more  exactly,  the  matter  receiviDg 
the  form :  and  the  embodiment  of  the  principle  in  the  form. 

Speculative  science  has  abundantly  elaborated  the  first  and 
the  second  of  these  elements  or  factors — the  idea  and  the 
form — the  internal  nature  and  capabilities  of  the  human  spirit, 
with  its  conditions  and  relations,  and,  also,  the  outward  charac- 
teristics of  a  true  human  life;  it  has  given  little  attention, 
comparatively,  to  the  last,  which  yet,  it  would  seem,  must  be 
regarded  as  one  of  most  commanding  interest  and  importance. 
It  is  this  element  whixsh  we  now  propose  to  investigate. 

We  leave,  then,  the  consideration  of  the  real,  the  true,  in 
man's  nature,  its  attributes  and  its  capabilities,  which  are  the 
expression  of  the  Divine  ideal  of  man;  we  leave,  also,  the 
consideration  of  the  realized  results,  the  outward  and  result- 
ing forms  of  a  true  life,  perfect  goodness  and  perfect  blessed- 
ness ;  these  phases  of  spiritual  truth  we  pass  by,  and  seek, 
for  the  time,  to  limit  our  view  to  the  remaining  phase,  namelj, 
the  relation  between  these  attributes  and  capabilities,  on  the 
one  hand,  and,  on  the  other,  their  achieved  ends  and  results. 
We  lelive,  in  other  words,  the  ideas  of  the  true  and  the  good, 
and  limit  our  investigation  to  the  domain  of  the  coordinate  of 
these  ideas.  What  can  we  call  it  else  than  the  Idea  of  the 
Beautiful  ? 

Indeed,  what  is  now  proposed,  is  but  to  justify  this  assnmp 
tion,  that  may  strike  some  as  altogether  paradoxical,  the  identifi- 
cation of  Beauty  with  this  embodiment  of  idea  inform.  And 
our  method  will  be  in  the  narrowest  path  of  inductive  research, 
to  select  some  one  undeniable  instance  of  Beauty,  and,  by  a 
careful  analysis  of  its  complex  nature,  apprehend  those  ele- 
ments or  qualities  which  are  essential  and  constituent,  abstract- 
ing them  from  such  as  are  purely  accidental ;  and  then  pass 
over  the  various  classes  of  objects  which  are  universally  recog- 
nized as  beautiful,  to  see  whether  these  elements  or  qualities 
are  really  present  in  them  also  as  essential  and  constituent, 
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and  80  have  led  us  to  denominate  them  as  beautiful.  In  this 
way,  it  is  hoped,  we  may  arrive  at  a  true  and  satisfactory 
notion  of  the  nature  of  Beauty. 

We  have,  all  of  us,  had  our  attention  arrested,  near  the 
close  of  some  summer's  day,  by  the  appearance  of  a  bow  of 
light,  exceedingly  brilliant  and  varied  in  htie,  and  in  form 
nndeviatingly  circular,  without  a  break  in  its  light,  or  an 
imperfection  in  its  regular  outline,  arching  the  entire  circuit 
of  the  visible  heavens  before  us,  and,  seemingly,  resting  on  a 
dark,  chaotic  mass  of  cloud,  with  which  it  appeared  to  be 
connected  in  close  relationship.  I^he  outward  sense  is  riveted 
to  it  by  a  most  pleasurable  sensation,  and  the  inner  spirit,  by 
a  most  loving  admiration. 

This  is  the  familiar  phenomenon  of  the  Rainbow — ^the  outer 
occasion  and  the  inner  experience.  It  will  be  unhesitatingly 
accepted  as  an  instance  in  which  the  Beautiful  enters  into  our 
experience.  It  has  been  so  ever.  ^Look,"  says  the  son  of 
Siracb,  'Mook  upon  the  Rainbow,  and  praise  him  that  made  it ; 
very  beautiful  it  is  in  its  brightness;  it  encompasses  the 
heavens  with  a  glorious  circle ;  and  the  hands  of  the  Most 
High  have  bended  it." 

Let  us  carefully  seek  to  ascertain  the  constituting  elements 
and  essential  properties  of  the  complex  phenomenon. 

There  is,  in  the  first  place,  an  affection  of  the  outward 
sense ;  this  is  sensation.  The  eye  takes  in  an  object  of  won* 
derful  brightness,  of  enchanting  hue ;  of  vast  extension,  and 
of  most  perfect  outline.  •  The  sense  is  vividly  and  pleasurably 
impressed. 

There  is,  also,  together  with  this  lively  impression  on  the 
sense,  an  intellectual  activity  awakened,  equally  decided  and 
pleasurable ;  this  is  perception.  It  is  no  dream,  no  illusion. 
The  mind  perceives  a  portion  of  its  sensitive  organism  im- 
pressed from  without  itself.  It  traces  an  outline,  it  marks  an 
affection,  that  have  come  to  it  not  from  its  own  creation.  It 
recognizes  an  object  external  to  itself,  distinct  from  itself. 
This  recognition  is  attended  by  its  peculiar  pleasure. 

A  full  and  true  contemplation  of  this  phenomenon  farther 
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recognizes,  in  the  fact  that  on  the  bosom  of  that  dark  doad 
where  before  was  but  blackness  and  gloom  and  formless  chaos, 
there  is  now  a  brightness  and  a  glory,  a  form  of  perfect  order 
and  regularity  of  outline — recognizes,  in  the  fact  that  the  bow 
is  now  where  it  was  not  before,  the  presence  of  a  cause  at 
work,  of  a  power  which  has  acted  and  produced,  brought  in- 
to  being,  what  we  so  admiringly  contemplate.  The  reality 
of  this  producing  power,  of  this  working  cause,  no  one  who 
believes  in  the  reality  of  any  cause  out  of  his  own  mind, 
can  question  for  a  moment.  Not  only  is  there  a  power  neces- 
sarily recognized  in  a  full  contemplation,  but  it  is  recogpused 
as  a  power  of  surpasing  energy — ^a  power  bringing  a  daz- 
zling light  and  splendor  out  of  darkness  and  gloom,  sudden 
order  out  of  unmixed  chaos,  stretching  its  arm  over  a  vast 
reach  of  the  heavens,  and  holding  forth  its  glorious  work  over 
a  space  we  are  unable  to  measure ;  moving  its  hand,  too,  in  its 
work,  with  a  marvelous  skill  and  dexterity,  evincing  a  shaping, 
as  well  as  a  producing  energy,  in  blending,  with  matchless 
taste  and  inimitable  delicacy  of  touch,  the  purest  of  hues,  and 
tracing  its  arch  with  mathematical  precision  and  exactness. 
This  necessary  recognition  pf  a  present  power  of  marvelous 
eneigy  and  skill,  is  a  fact,  in  our  experience,  for  which  it  is  idle 
to  attempt  to  account  on  any  other  supposition  than  that  the 
power  is  there,  to  be  recognized  by  every  beholding  spirit,  as 
truly  as  the  outward  form  or  outward  brightness. 

A  full  and  true  contemplation  of  this  phenomenon  universallj 
and  neccessarily  discovers  still  another  element — that  of  intelli- 
gence appearing  everywhere,  in  the  order,  in  the  interior  design, 
in  the  relation  of  the  parts  to  one  another.  Every  part  stands 
in  an  orderly  relation  to  every  other — ^the  bow  to  the  portion 
of  the  heavens  in  which  it  is  placed  and  to  the  cloud  on  which 
it  rests,  as  well  as  to  the  eye  which  contemplates  it ;  the  parts 
of  the  bow  itself  to  one  another,  in  the  outline  all  drawn  in 
exactest  mathematical  order  and  precision,  and,  in  the  color, 
each  hue  in  its  own  place  and  mathematically  definable 
relation  to  every  other  in  position  and  in  shading.  So  precise 
is  this  order,  that,  given  any  portion  of  the  bow,  the  math- 
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ematical  mind  can  reprodace  every  other  part,  and  reoonstmct, 
in  idea,  the  whole.  This  order  is  as  objectively  real  as  the 
power  that  brought  the  bow  into  being  and  shaped  the  outline 
and  blended  the  various  hues,  or  the  cloud  and  mass  of  rain* 
drops  from  out  of  which  this  marvelous  creation  is  produced. 
Like  the  power,  it  is  not  perceived,  in  the  restricted  sense  of 
that  term  now  prevailing,  but  intuited.  It  lies  beyond  the 
merejmatter,  and  is  revealed  through  it;  and  these  intuitions 
of  power  and  order  are  accompanied  by  the  proper  pleasure 
which  attends  all  exercises  of  the  intuiting  faculty,  and  which 
ranks  incomparably  higher  than  the  pleasures  of  sensation  or 
of  perception. 

We  have  not,  we  apprehend,  exhausted,  as  yet,  all  the  ele* 
ments  of  the  phenomenon  under  consideration.  There  is  given 
farther,  and  universally  and  necessarily  given,  in  a  true  and 
full  contemplation  of  the  heavenly  Iris,  an  affection,  as  well  as 
a  power  and  an  intelligence.  It  is  revealed  to  us  in  the  only 
way  in  which  an  affection  can  be,  by  its  attractive  power  upon 
us,  drawing  us  to  it  in  loving  sympathy,  and  awakening  respon- 
sive emotions  in  our  bosoms.  There  is  an  object  of  affection, 
then,  as  well  as  of  perception  and  of  intuition,  of  the  reality  of 
which,  external  to  ourselves,  we  can  no  more  entertain  a  doubt 
than  of  the  matter  in  it  which  impresses  our  outward  senses. 
The .  intuition  of  this  affection  that  is  revealed,  and  the  emo- 
tion of  sympathy  and  love  which  it  awakens,  by  which  it  is,  in 
fact,  recognized  as  an  affection,  are  accompanied  by  the 
pleasure  which  as  naturally  attends  this  form  of  our  mental 
activity  in  its  legitimate  exercise  as  any  other. 

We  have  to  notice  still  another  element  in  this  phenomenon. 
The  power  which  we  have  intuited,  and  which  we  have  found 
to  move  in  intelligence  and  in  affection,  we  find,  on  further 
contemplation,  to  work  also  in  perfect  freedom.  The  hand 
that  has  laid  that  bow  so  gently  on  the  bos)m  of  the  storm- 
cloud,  that  has  so  delicately  rounded  its  outline  and  blended 
its  hues,  has  moved  without  checks  or  hindrances  from  within 
or  from  without.  The  perfect  gracefulness  that  marks  its 
forming  work  reveals  a  freedom  unimpaired  and  without 
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defect,  and  unobstructed  by  any  outer  force*  This  element, 
too,  is  necessarily  given  in  a  true  and  full  contemplation,  and 
is  accompanied  by  its  own  peculiar  pleasure. 

Now  as,  when  the  form  and  the  color  are  given  to  us  in  the 
first  stage  of  our  contemplation — ^first,  not  in  time,  but  iu  log- 
ical order,  as  objects  of  sensation  and  perception,  we  at  once, 
and  necessarily,  suppose  a  substance  in  which  these  properties 
inhere ;  as  these  qualities  are  the  signs^  the  expressions,  the 
revelations  of  the  matter  to  which  they  belong ;  so  precisely 
when,  in  the  second  stage  of  our  contemplation,  the  elements 
of  power,  of  intelligence,  of  affection  and  of  freedom,  are  given 
to  us,  we  as  necessarily  and  immediately  suppose  a  being  in 
whom  these  properties  inhere.  Power,  intelligence,  affection, 
freedom,  are  the  signs,  the  expressions,  the  revelations  of  a 
living  spirit.  We  recognize,  accordingly,  and  by  necessity,  a 
spirit's  presence,  with  the  same  attributes  as  essentially  char 
acterize  our  own  spirits ;  and  this  recognition  is  attended  by 
the  peculiar  pleasure  of  sympathy. 

We  can  not  fail,  then,  to  recognize,  aqiong  the  complei 
characters  of  this  phenomenon,  these  three  elements :  a  form 
of  mind  or  spirit,  a  portion  of  matter,  and  the  revelation  of  the 
spirit  in  the  matter* 

.  The  spiritual  element,  in  conformity  with  universally  ap- 
proved use,  whether  it  be  in  the  form  of  power,  intelligence, 
affection,  or  will,  we  will  denominate  idea;  while  the  medium 
of  revelation  we  will  denominate  matter — generalizing  the 
term  from  its  narrow  and  more  ordinary  import  of  gross,  phys* 
ical  matter,  so  as  to  include  that,  whatever  it  may  be,  in  which 
idea  reveals  itself— that  which  may  become  body  to  idea. 

The  presence  of  the  spiritual  element,  of  the  idea,  in  all 
beauty,  is  hardly  else  than  a  matter  of  simple  intuition. 
Philosophers  generally  have,  accordingly,  in  some  way,  more 
or  less  fully  recognized  it ;  and  some  have  seemed  to  regard 
it  as  the  proper  constituent  of  all  beauty.  Matter,  indeed,  is 
in  itself  purely  formless,  perfectly  chaotic.  It  is  only  as 
mind  moves  upon  matter  that  it  can  have  form  at  all.  Form, 
itself,  implies  mind  as  a  forming  principle* 
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The  second  element,  also,  matter,  as  medium  through  which 
the  idea  reveals  its  presence,  is  equally  necessary.  Matter, 
as  shaped  by  spirit  revealing  itself  through  it,  becomes  form 
and  can  not  be  dropped  from  our  apprehension  in  any  experi- 
ence of  beauty.  This  may  be  in  other  mental  activities ;  as 
is  done  in  the  mere  contemplation  of  the  real — the  true. 
Although  here  some  medium,  some  form,  is  indispensable  for 
the  revelation  of  any  truth  or  object  as  real,  yet  by  our  power 
to  abstract  any  one  of  the  complex  elements  of  an  object  from 
the  rest  for  exclusive  consideration,  we  may  abstract  the  con- 
tent from  the  form  and  confine  our  view  to  the  content,  to  the 
real,  alone.    In  this  the  beautiful  differs  from  the  true. 

In  like  manner  we  contemplate  the  right  and  good,  by  ab* 
stracting  the  direction,  or  the  end  and  result  of  a  spiritual 
activity,  from  the  form  which  reveals  it  to  us,  and  drop  also 
from  prominent  regard  even  the  real  in  the  nature  of  the 
spirit,  the  direction  or  tendency  of  whose  activity  we  contem- 
plate. But  in  this,  that  it  retains  the  form,  the  beautiful 
differs  from  the  right  and  good  as  it  does  from  the  true. 

There  is  another  relation  of  this  element  of  form  to  the  spir- 
itual content  besides  that  of  medium,  which  it  is  important  to 
take  into  account.  The  form  preserves  the  spiritual  content — 
the  idea — and  retains  it  for  our  continued,  prolonged  contem- 
plation. The  essence  of  all  spirit  is  activity  which  appears 
only  in  succession — in  successive  instants  of  time,  and  can  be 
contemplated  only  at  the  instant.  Matter — ^form — ^preserves 
this  activity  for  our  leisurely  study.  Entering  the  inert  mass 
of  matter,  this  activity  leaves  its  permanent  impression  upon 
it,  leaves  in  it  its  own  character  or  mark.  In  forms  other 
than  those  of  proper  gross  matter,  in  proper  super-sensible 
forms,  this  activity,  which  is  but  for  the  instant,  leaves  its 
impression  in  a  way  exactly  analogous  to  impressions  of  idea 
in  gross  matter.  It  leaves  its  character,  its  mark,  on  all  other 
subsequent  exertions  of  activity,  which  are  different  from 
what  they  would  have  been  but  for  the  successive,  instanta- 
neous activities  that  have  gone  before  ;  so  that  we  can  read 
the  past  in  the  present,  the  nature  and  character  of  the  by^ 
14 
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gone  energy  that  has  so  formed  the  spirit,  in  the  forms  of  its 
present  activity. 

In  both  these  relations  does  form  stand  to  the  revelation  of 
the  spiritnal.  It  is  a  medinm  of  revelation,  and  also  a  means 
of  retention,  in  which  the  spiritnal  is  fixed  and  preserved.  Id 
sensible  forms,  it  is  the  principle  of  inertia  in  matter  by 
which  this  becomes  possible ;  in  super-sensible  forms,  it  is  the 
analogous  principle  of  habit  in  mind  which  is  the  ground  of 
this  fixing  and  retaining  capacity. 

The  third  element  of  beauty  indicated,  is  the  revelation  of 
'  the  idea  in  the  form!  This  must  be  characterized  as  the  vital 
eloment.  The  apprehension  of  the  idea  or  of  the  form  sepa- 
rately or  both  conjointly  without  the  apprehension  of  this  relation 
of  the  one  to  the  other — the  revelation  of  the  one  through  the 
other,  does  not  give  us  beauty.  If,  as  we  may  by  our  power 
of  abstraction,  in  contemplating  the  complex  object,  we  drop 
the  form  from  view,  by  abstracting  the  idea  from  it  for  exda- 
sive  attention  to  the  idea,  we  obtain  only  the  real — the  true. 
The  ^philosopher  may  thus,  in  contemplating  the  rainbow, 
abstract  the  idea  from  the  form,  and  attend  only  to  the  phys- 
ical laws  of  refraction  and  reflection  to  which  the  rays  of  light 
are  subject,  or  the  various  mathematical  relations  of  the  bow: 
he  has,  in  this  operation  of  mind,  only  the  apprehension  of  the 
■  real — the  true — ^no  beauty  entering  into  his  experience.  The 
child,  on  the  other  hand,  may  be  captivated  with  the  mere 
grandeur  and  brightness  of  the  bow.  His  sense  only  is  en- 
gaged. He  has,  in  this,  little  or  no  experience  of  the  beauti- 
ful, but  only  of  the  matter  in  which  it  is  revealed.  We  may 
suppose  it  possible,  further,  for  the  mind  to  hold  both  idea 
and  matter  in  view,  apprehending  them  in  some  other  rela- 
tion, as  in  that  of  mere  simultaneousness  of  time  in  the  men- 
tal apprehension,  or  in  other  of  many  conceivable  relations, 
but  not  precisely  in  this  of  the  one  as  revealed  in  the  other. 
In  this  case,  there  is  no  beauty  apprehended. 

We  have  a  perfect  analogy  in  the  case  of  a  logical  judg- 
ment.   We  may  think  either  of  the  terms  separately  from  the 
'  other,  or  we  may  think  them  both  at  the  same  time,  but  not 
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in  the  relation  of  agreemoDt  or  identity,  and  bo  without  affirm- 
ing or  judging.  We  can  not  judge  without  a  subject  and  a 
predicate  ;  but  we  can  have  either  or  both  in  the  mind  with- 
out judging. 

We  have  another  exact  analogy  in  our  notion  of  man.  Soul 
and  body  are  essential  elements  in  this  notion.  We  can  have 
no  notion  of  man  but  as  consisting  of  both  soul  and  body. 
But  we  can  think  of  these  elements,  soul  and  body,  in  mani- 
fold relations  to  each  other  besides  that  one  special  relation 
in  which  they  must  be  apprehended  in  j)ur  notion  of  man. 
The  soul  must  be  viewed  as  in  body,  as  in  vital  relation  to  it, 
as  embodied  in  it. 

It  is  important,  here,  carefully  to  bear  in  mind  the  distinc- 
tion between  the  reality  and  our  apprehension  of  that  reality. 
There  may  be  a  perfect  man,  while  we  fail  to  discern  the  per- 
fection ;  what  is  perfect  may,  to  our  imperfect  vision,  appear 
discolored,  distorted.  So  the  Perfect  Man  appeared  to  the. 
distempered  vision  of  his  people.  To  our  experience  of  per- 
fect beauty,  there  is  required  perfect  discernment  by  us. 

Not  only  is  undistempered  vision  required ;  but  a  certain 
degree  of  power  of  vision.  Mental  energy  is  necessary  in  the 
apprehension  of  beauty.  Certain  forms  of  beauty  ntiay  be 
apprehensible  to  an  infant's  capacity ;  certain  forms,  it  may 
be,  can  be  apprehended  only  by  an  angelic  capacity.  And 
between  these  limits  there  are  innumerable  gradations  of 
beauty  in  respect  to  the  facility  with  which  they  may  be 
apprehended,  reqftiiring  corresponding  gradations  of  mental 
energy.  It  is  just  so  with  truth — the  apprehension  of  the 
real.  That  the  world  turns  on  its  axis  is  a  truth  beyond  the 
capacity  of  apprehension  to  some  undeveloped  minds  who 
can,  indeed,  demonstrate  its  utter  falseness  and  absurdity 
most  conclusively  to  themselves,  by  the  fact  that  their  bodies 
do  not  fall  off  when  the  earth  in  its  revolution  brings  them 
under. 

Especially  worthy  of  notice,  here,  is  the  consideration  that 
this  imperfect  apprehension,  arising  from  mere  want  of  ca- 
pacity, will  perhaps  more  generally  show  itself  in  its  grasping 
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bat  a  part  of  an  idea.  The  sense  that  can  apprehend  only  the 
strong  coloring  of  a  Titian,  will  condemn  and  reject  paintings 
which  the  world  of  cultivated  mind  have  recognized  as  master 
pieces  of  art.  Not  only  may  particular  properties  escape  the 
apprehension  of  an  incompetent  observer,  'and  so  the  whole 
object  appear  to  him  mutilated,  incomplete,  and  therefore  ugly, 
but  what  is  more  common  still,  the  relations  of  the  object  may 
fail  to  be  apprehended,  and,  in  this  way,  real  beauty  be  un- 
noticed.' That  famous  city  of  blockheads,  Thracian  Abders, 
it  is  fabled,  rejected  |k  statue  of  colossal  proportions,  with  cor- 
respondingly gross  features  and  rough  outlines,  that  had  been 
carefully  proportioned  by  the  skillful  artist  to  be  seen  and 
admired  on  the  top  of  the  lofty  citadel  by  observers  on  the 
ground,  because  so  gross  and  rough  as  seen  close  at  hand ; 
and  elevated,  instead,  a  five-foot  statue  of  Venus,  which  was, 
indeed,  a  master-piece  of  Praxiteles,  but  on  the  distant  sam- 
mit  appeared  only  an  unmeaning  excrescence  and  deformity. 
So  the  Universe  of  God,  the  grand  fabric  of  the  All- wise,  may, 
when  apprehended  only  in  a  part  of  its  properties  and  rela- 
tions, seem  wanting  in  beauty ;  while  a  full  apprehension  shall 
recognize  it  as  a  perfect  cosmos. 

We  meet  just  here  an  inquiry  which  presents  itself  every 
where  in  all  theorizings  upon  the  nature  of  beauty — the  in- 
'quiry :  How  far,  and  in  what  respects,  beauty  is  relative  7 

It  is  remarkable  how  imiversally  and  how  vitally  this  attri- 
bute of  beauty — ^its  relativeness — ^relativeness  in  its  various 
modes,  has  shaped  the  theories  that  have  been  given  of  its 
nature.  Thus  the  relativeness  of  beauty  in  respect  simply  of 
degree,  we  find  Plato  aiming  to  exhibit  in  his  Major  Hippias, 
when  he  represents  the  face  of  a  beautiful  maiden,  regarded, 
by  itself,  as  undeniably  a  true  object  of  beauty,  but  becoming 
absolutely  ugly  when  entering  into  the  presence  of  angelic  or 
divine  beauty.  So,  he  proceeds  to  instance  successively,  the 
maiden-face,  ahorse,  a  harp, a  l^itchen-pot,may  be  unqfuestion- 
ably  beautiful,  each  by  itself,  but  will  become  positively  ugly 
in  presence  of  a  higher  beauty.  Such  a  relativeness  we  ce^ 
tainly  can  not  question. 
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So,  also,  there  is  a  relativeness  of  kind  appertaining  to 
beauty ;  and  this,  both  external — between  the  object  and  the 
contemplating  mind-— and  also  internal,  between  the  several 
constituent  elements  of  beauty.  To  the  contemplating  mind, 
beauty  is  not,  so  far  as  it  is  not  or  can  not  be  apprehended  ; 
just  as  an  object  of  sight  is  to  the  blind  as  if  it  were  not :  as 
mnsic,  of  the  richest  melody,  is  as  if  it  were  not  to  the  deaf. 
Still  further,  the  higher  beauty  demands  a  higher,  riper  men- 
tal energy ;  so  that,  it  may  be,  a  real  beauty  shall  be  hid  from 
the  less  cultivated  that  is  manifest  to  tlA  maturer  and  more 
vigorous  capacity.  If  we  add  to  this  the  further  considera- 
tion that,  by  its  power  of  abstraction,  the  mind  may  confine 
its  view  to  any  one  or  more  of  the  several  elements  of  a  com- 
plex object  to  the  exclasion  of  the  others,  we  shall  be  ready 
to  admit  that  this  attribute  of  relativeness  between  the  view- 
ing subject  and  the  contemplated  object  may  have  a  large 
place  in  the  actual  experience  of  beauty. 

From  the  observation  of  the  extent  of  this  attribute  of  ex- 
ternal relativeness,  and,  as  it  would  seem  without  a  careful 
determination  of  its  true  nature,  the  Scotch  theories  of  beauty 
have  run  off  into  utter  skepticism  as  to  the  objective  reality 
of  beauty.  Thus,  Hutcheson  suffers  himself  to  acknowledge, 
in  so  many  words:  "Were  there  no  mind  with  a  sense  of 
beauty  to  contemplate  objects,  I  see  not  how  they  could  be 
called  beautiful.''  But  in  the  hands  of  Lord  Jeffrey,  the  skep- 
tipism  stands  out  in  the  boldest  shape  of  an  utter  denial  of  any 
beauty  in  the  object  apart  from  the  contemplating  mind.  In 
bis  view,  the  mind  itself  puts  into  the  object  all  the  beauty 
there  can  be  in  it.  There  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  whole 
skeptical  theory,  in  regard  to  the  objective  reality  of  beauty» 
has  no  other  foundation  than  a  mistaken  apprehension  of  the 
nature  of  the  relativeness  which  there  is  in  the  contemplation 
of  beauty. 

From  a  like  observation  of  the  extent  of  the  attributes  of 
internal  relativeness,  and  a  like  mistaken  apprehension  of  its 
true  character,  we  find  another  class  of  philosophers  running 
off  into  an  equally  false  and  fatal  theory  of  beauty.    Recogniz- 
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ing  this  internal  relation  between  the  elements  of  beantj,  thej 
have,  at  once,  jumped  to  the  conclusion  that  the  relation  is  a 
mere  discursive  relation — a  mere  relation  of  logical  depend- 
ence. Beauty,  thus,  with  them,  is  mere  object  of  the  Discur- 
sive, the  Reflective  faculty,  the  Understanding.  The  whole 
proper  pleasure,  in  our  experience  of  beauty,  is  but  the  pleas- 
ure attending  the  exertion  of  this  faculty,  as  it  comprehends 
the  many  in  one.  Such  is  the  theory  of  Kant  and  other  Ger- 
man philosophers ;  such  is  the  theory  adopted  from  them  and 
promulgated  by  Sir  William  Hamilton.  But  the  true  relation 
between  the  elements  of  beauty  is  no  relation  of  quantity,  no 
mere  aggregation,  no  mere  identification,  no  mere  logical  rela- 
tion. Relation  of  soul  in  body  is  not  mere  aggregation — not 
mere  identification  of  soul  and  body,  as  one ;  more  than  this, 
the  contemplating  mind  recognizes  a  vitalizing  element  alto- 
gether foreign  to  mere  soul  or  to  mere  body. 

We  have  now  attained,  in  an  undeniable  instance  of  beauty- 
the  rainbow — this  element  of  an  idea  revealing  itself  in  fitting 
matter  as  a  present  element  and  as  characteristic  of  the  expe- 
rience ;  and  have  found,  also,  that  prevalent  theories  founded 
on  the  admitted  relativeness  of  beauty,  which,  at  first  view, 
seem  to  be  in  conflict  with  it,  really  corroborate  the  view  we 
have  taken  of  this  element  as  the  essential  element  of  beauty, 
insomuch  as  the  theory  explains  and  accounts  for  all  there  is 
in  this  attribute  of  relativeness  which  can  give  any  support  to 
the  theories  in  question.  We  will  now,  in  a  very  cursory 
way^  pass  through  the  familiarly-recognized  classes  or  kbds 
of  beauty,  to  discover  whether,  alike  in  all,  we  find  not  only 
that  this  is  an  ever-present  characterizing  element,  but  also  in 
such  a  way  present,  so  characteristic  and  indispensable,  that 
the  very  classification  of  beautiful  forms  recognizes  it  as  the 
essential  constituent  of  all  beauty. 

We  speak,  then,  of  a  perfect  beauty,  implying  a  distinction 
of  beauty  into  difierent  kinds  in  respect  of  degree.  But  no 
distinctions  in  respect  of  perfection  or  imperfection  are  con- 
•ceivable,  but  those  that  lie  either  in  the  perfection  or  imper- 
fection of  the  idea  revealed,  in  the  matter  in  which  it  is  revealed 
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as  more  or  less  fit  or  unfit  for  the  revealed  idea,  or  the  reve* 
latioD  itself  of  the  idea  in  the  matter,  while  it  is  this  last  ele- 
ment on  which  the  distinction  chiefij  rests. 

We  speak,  again,  of  nnity  as  a  kind  of  beauty ;  of  propriety 
and  fitness,  also ;  so,  moreover,  we  speak  of  grace  as  a  species 
of  beauty.  We  imply,  in  such  designations  of  different  kinds 
of  beauty,  a  distinction  in  respect  to  kind  or  essential  nature. 
Now,  if  our  view  of  the  nature  of  beauty  be  correct,  we  should 
be  able  to  found  upon  it  a  full,  complete,  exhaustive  classifi- 
cation of  beauty,  including  those  diBtinctions  that  have  just 
been  named,  and  all  others.  We  should  find  6ne  class  founded 
on  the  idea  revealed;  a  second,  on  the  matter  revealing;  and 
a  third,  on  the  revelation  itselfl  Let  us  draw  out  this  classifi- 
cation, on  this  theory,  in  scientific  precision  and  complete- 
ness, and  see  whether  it  actually  harmonizes  with  the  distinc- 
tions familiarly  and  universally  recognized,  and,  at  the  same 
time,  justifies  and  explains  them.  If  so,  we  shall  find  our 
theory  substantiated  as  fully  as  the  laws  of  belief  and  the 
nature  of  the  case  admit. 

To  begin  with  the  idea:  we  have  characterized  idea  as 
specific  mental  activity.  As  this  activity  may  be  regarded 
either  in  exertion,  or  in  rest  after  exertion,  we  shall  expect  to 
find  beauty  modified  every  where,  as  in  action,  or  in  repose,  the 
resultant  state  of  action.  This  distinction,  so  immediately 
founded  on  the  very  notion  of  mind  as  essentially  active,  it 
is  sufficient  merely  to  indicate.  We  find  it  rising  to  view,  all 
along  our  way,  in  our  classification. 

The  distinctions  of  mental  activity  into  three  generic  forms, 
of  Intelligence,  Feeling  and  Will,  are  familiar  to  all,  and  may  be 
accepted  as  established  beyond  reasonable  controversy.  The 
idea,  then,  in  the  revelations  of  beauty,  may,  as  we  should 
naturally  anticipate,  be  diversified  ^n  reference  to  these  forms 
of  mental  activity.  According  as  the  idea  is  one  of  truth,  of 
feeling,  or  of  will,  the  beauty  will  be  correspondingly  modified ; 
and  we  have  given  us  at  once  the  three  general  divisions  of 
beauty,  as  determined  by  the  character  of  the  idea. 

Under  the  first  t>f  these  divisions,  that  of  the  Intelligence, 
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inasmuch  as  its  forms  are  two-fold — 1,  immediate  eognitioD, 
whether  perceptions  or  intuitions,  and  whether  regarded  as 
originally  attained  or  as  retained  in  the  memory  and  repre- 
sented ;  and  2,  mediate  cognition,  given  us  by  the  Discursiye 
Faculty,  or,  as  it  should  be  denominated  from  its  foDction 
being  simply  that  of  identifying  the  one  attribute  common  to 
a  plurality  of  objects,  the  Identifjring  Faculty — we  should  dis- 
tinguish a  twofold  beauty.  So,  in  part,  we  find  preyailing 
two  classes  of  beauty  corresponding  to  this  distinction.  We 
recognize  a  beauty  which  is  called  propriety — and  this  we 
distinguish  as  internal  or  external.  We  recognize  an  internal 
propriety — that  is,  a  harmony  and  congruity  in  the  parts  of  a 
whole  which  enable  us  to  apprehend  it  as  one  whole — ^in  other 
words,  we  recognize  unity  as  a  true  kind  of  beauty.  The 
source  and  origin  of  that  admirable  designation  of  the  universe 
by  the  classic  mind  of  Oreece  and  Rome  as  Cosmos  and  Mumdw, 
seem  to  lie  in  the  fundaifiental  connection  between  beauty 
and  this  harmony  of  parts  and  internal  relations — ^this  unity 
which  is  but  a  form  of  the  intelligence.  It  is  an  essential 
attribute  of  intelligence  that  it  apprehends  its  object  as  one 
whole.  The  revelation  of  an  object  as  one  whole,  as  a  ha^ 
monized  diversity,  is  a  characteristic  work  of  intelligence. 
Wherever  we  recognize  this  internal  propriety,  this  wholeness 
of  all  the  parts  that  are  proper  to  an  object,  that  belong  to  % 
all  in  harmony,  so  as  to  constitute  the  parts  into  one  whole— 
this  revealed  truthfulness  in  other  words,  we  recognize,  so  far, 
beautv. 

In  like  manner,  we  recognize  an  external  propriety — a  har- 
mony of  relations-r-not  between  the  parts  of  a  whole,  but  be- 
tween one  whole  and  another.  We  find  it  exemplified  in  the 
beauty  of  refined  and  pleasing  manners,  when  all  the  conve- 
niences, proprieties,  fitnesses  of  the  place,  the  time,  the  occa- 
sion, the  persons,  the  attending  circumstances  generally,  are 
regarded.  We  take  little  notice  of  the  personal  qualities  oth- 
erwise, the  power  of  intellect,  the  grade  of  passion  or  the 
characters  of  energy,  the  qualities  of  bodily  form  or  complex- 
ion, the  dress,  except  as  they  appear  in  these  external  rela- 
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tions,  in  tbeir  suitableness  to  things  around,  when  we  contem- 
plate the  beauty  there  is  in  manners.  It  is  exemplified  in 
discourse,  in  the  orator,  in  like  manner,  in  the  observance  of 
these  external  relations  to  the  occasion,  the  persons  concerned 
and  the  like.  It  is  the  Greek  to  TCpenoy^  the  Latin  decorum, 
the  qvod  deed  which  Cicero  denominates  the  chief  thing  in  art, 
which  Milton  also  speaks  of  as  "  the  grand  master-piece  to 
observe." 

This  kind  of  beauty,  then,  so  universally  recognized  under 
different  names,  as  propriety,  fitness,  unity,  harmony,  truth- 
faloess,  order,  what  is  it  every  where  but  the  manifestation  of 
this  mode  of  the  intelligence  ? 

So  the  other  mode  of  the  intelligence,  the  faculty  of  medi- 
ate cognitions,  the  faculty  which,  inasmuch  as  its  essential 
function  is  that  of  identifying  what  is  common  to  the  many, 
the  one  in  the  diverse,  we  have  called  the  Identifying  Fac- 
ulty— we  find  that  revealing  itself  every  where  in  familiarly- 
recognized  species  of  beauty.  The  literature  of  art  abounds 
with  such  phrases  as  "generic  beauty,''  "specific  beauty," 
"  ideal  beauty."  They  all  point  to  this  one  original  notion  : 
that  there  is  in  the  universe  of  being  the  ground  of  distinguish- 
ing what  is  common  to  many.  There  is  a  true  type-form  in 
the  universe  of  God,  which  this  identifying  faculty  appre- 
hends, exactly  corresponding  to  the  nature  and  laws  of  this 
faculty.  Wherever  it  appears,  we  recognize  an  attribute  of 
mind  ;  an  idea,  a  form  of  mind  is  revealed  to  us,  and  there,  so 
far,  is  for  us  beauty.  The  monstrous  is  but  another  name  for 
ugly ;  it  is  the  contradictory  of  beautiful.  On  this  principle 
is  grounded  the  law  of  all  productive  art,  that  not  the  indi- 
vidual, but  the  specific,  be  ever  preferred.  Whatever  strag- 
gles off  in  art  to  the  individual,  the  peculiar,  shows  the  want 
of  controlling  intelligence,  indicates  an  imperfection  in  the 
revelation  of  idea ;  and,  therefore,  is  so  far  void  of  beauty,  is 

In  like  manner  we  find,  as  we  should  anticipate,  a  kind  of 
beauty  in  which  the  idea  or  form  of  mind  revealed,  is  feeling. 
We  can  not  steadily  and  freely  contemplate  the  rainbow  in 
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its  glowing  brightness  and  the  delicate  blendings  of  its  hues,  re- 
posing so  quietly  on  the  bosom  of  a  dark  and  angry  cloud  that 
rolls  its  deep  thunders  within  and  darts  its  wrathful  flashes 
abroad,  without  recognizing  a  feeling  heart  present  and  re- 
vealed. We  see  wrath  assuaged  and  passing  into  love  and 
kindness.  While  Intellectual  beauty  appears  more  appropri- 
ately in  the  spacial  or  extensive  relations  of  the  matter  of 
beauty — in  the  figure,  the  outline,  and  interiorly  in  the  po- 
sitions and  proportions  of  the  constituent  parts,  Emotive 
beauty — the  beauty  in  which  feeling  is  the  revealed  idea- 
appears  more  in  the  intensive  relations — the  color,  the  tone  of 
the  object.  Its  distinctive  character  is  recognized  in  langoage 
that  speaks  of  beauty  as  warm  and  glowing,  or  the  contrary ; 
'  as  gladsome  or  sombre,  as  tender  or  loving;  or  that  character- 
izes beauty  by  its  tone. 

We  find,  still  again,  a  form  of  beauty  which  is  character- 
ized as  revelation  of  will,  in  which  the  idea  revealed  is  will. 
The  peculiar,  characteristic  attribute  of  perfect  will  is  free- 
dom. Its  proper  definition  is  the  free  activity  of  rational 
being.  But  the  revelation  of  this  idea  we  familiarly  denom- 
inate grace.  We  never  predicate  gracefulness  except  of  mo- 
tion, or  of  repose  the  result  of  motion  ;  for  here,  as  elsewhere, 
we  find  an  active  and  a  resulting  beauty;  nor  of  any  motion 
except  so  far  as  in  appearance  free.  But  will  in  expression, 
revealed,  is  free  motion.  If  in  nature,  which  in  its  very  notion 
seems  to  exclude  freedom  and  admits  only  the  stern  sway  of 
necessity,  we  sometimes  alight  upon  what  we  designate  as 
graceful,  we  are  ever  forced  to  interpret  the  appearance  as  a 
symbol  of  freedom.  The  poet's  nice  sense  so  reads  such  nat- 
ural objects.  The  graceful  rivulet,  Wordsworth  at  once  ap- 
prehends as  "winding  by  his  own  sweet  will ";  and  Thompson 
exemplifies  his  characteristic  delicacy  and  accuracy  in  bis 
interpretation  of  nature,  when  he  tells  us  of  "  free  nature's 
grace."  Nature  is  in  no  senseTmore  a  bond-slave  of  necessity, 
than  she  is  blind  and  unfeeling.  She  no  more  lacks  will,  than 
she  lacks  intelligence  and  heart.  She  is  sage  ;  she  is  loving. 
She  is  free,  however,  only  because  there  is  a  spirit  breathing 
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in  her ;  only  as  God  reveals  himself  in  all  -her  forms,  and 
speaks  in  all  her  utterances.  Therefore  is  the  face  of  nature 
beautiful ;  her  Toices  music,  and  her  various  movements 
decked  with  grace.  It  is  characteristically  when  nature  ap- 
pears but  matter,  inert — as  inertia  itself,  that  she  is  stiff, 
ungraceful  in  her  motions.  When  the  Creating  or  Ruling  Spirit 
shapes  her  features,  or  sends  out  an  animating  glow  into  her 
countenance,  or  freely  bends  her  inert  limbs,  then  is  she 
beautiful. 

Passing,  now,  to  the  distribution  of  beauty  in  reference  to 
its  second  element — the  matter  in  which  the  idea  is  revealed — 
we  alight  at  once  upon  four  gradations  or  species,  giving  us 
80  many  distinct  gradations  or  species  of  beauty.  The  first 
and  lowest  gradation  is  proper  physical  matter — ^gross,  inor- 
ganic matter,  the  polar  opposite  of  spirit.  Wherever  spirit 
enters  matter,  revealing  itself  through  it,  beauty  appears. 
There  is  thus  a  true  inorganic  beauty,  rising  in  specific  grades 
of  perfection  from  the  lowest  rank  of  well  nigh  chaotic  mass — 
orderless,  colorless,  motionless  mass — to  the  highest  orders  of 
inorganic  beauty  in  the  regular  forms  of  the  crystal,  the  soft 
brilliancy  of  the  rainbow,  the  graceful  motions  of  wave,  or 
stream,  or  curling  vapor.  There  is  beauty  in  water,  earth, 
and  sky,  peculiar  to  each  great  element.  There  is  a  beauty, 
thus,  in  ocean,  in  its  limitless  expanse,  imaging  the  infinity  of 
the  Creating  Spirit ;  in  its  purity  of  hue,  as  it  deepens,  from 
the  bright  green  of  its  face  where  it  nears  the  habitations  of 
men  on  solid  earth,  to  the  deep  azure  of  its  distant,  fathomless 
depths,  reflecting  the  pure  heart  and  profound  affection  of  the 
God  of  heaven  above  it ;  in  the  easy  sweep  of  its  billowy 
waves,  also,  and  the' gentle  roundings  of  its  shores.  There  is 
beauty,  too,  in  earth ;  in  the  regular  strata  of  its  mass  beneath ; 
in  the  majestic  piles  of  its  peaked  mountains;  in  the  kindly- 
blended  hues  of  its  variegated  surface;  in  the  mingled  wild 
and  gentle  of  its  rock  and  hill  and  vale  reposing  every  where 
in  such  grace. 

The  next  higher  gradation  of  matter  in  which  idea  may 
reveal  itself,  is  that  of  mere  vegetable  life.     As  proper,  gross 
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matter  is  pervaded  with  life  even  in  this,  it8  lowest  form,  we 
recognize  a  new  beauty,  different  altogether  in  kind  aod 
higher  in  degree.  The  masses  of  earth  put  on  a  new  charm 
whea  a  free  life  wreathes  its  towering  hights  with  coronets  of 
forestrgreen,  or  decks  its  quiet  vales  with  wavy  grain  or 
spreads  over  them  its  tapestry  of  foliage  and  flower.  Earth 
comes  nearer  to  us,  enters  deeper  into  the  spirit's  sympathies^ 
when  she  robes  herself  in  forms  of  life,  even  in  her  more 
massive  shapes.  And  in  her  minuter  parts,  how  far  above  the 
beauty  of  mere  matter,  is  the  regularity  and  fitness  and  ideal 
or  specific  harmony,  which  vegetable  life  so  universally 
evinces;  the  depth  and  brilliancy  of  its  various  hues,  too, 
their  gracefal  blending  and  delicate  gradations,  showing  every 
where  the  tracings  of  a  divine  pencil  I 

The  next  ascending  gradation  of  matter,  as  revealing  medium 
of  idea  in  beauty,  brings  us  to  the  forms  of  sentient  being. 
As  we  enter  here,  we  at  once  become  sensible  of  an  intarodac- 
tion  to  a  world  entirely  new.  As  a  medium  more  homogene- 
ous with  itself  than  mere  vegetable  being,  the  idea  reveals 
itself,  here,  in  altogether  new  and  incomparably  richer,  more 
perfect  forms,  and  comes  still  closer  to  us,  and  penetrates  into 
deeper  sympathies  of  our  spiritual  natures.  The  idea  itself, 
as  finding  a  medium  more  meet  for  its  uses,  puts  out  higher 
grades  of  its  own  activity.  If  there  be  intelligence  revealed 
in  the  regularity  of  the  snow-flake,  soul  in  its  purity  and  soft- 
ness, and  freedom  in  its  easy,  graceful  fall ;  if  these  same  attri- 
butes of  spirit  appear  in  higher  forms  in  the  fitnesses,  the  sym- 
pathetic relationships,  and  the  graceful  luxuriance  of  organic 
life ;  as,  for  instance,  if  in  the  modest  violet,  we  discover  a 
higher  intelligence  in  the  harmonious  adaptations  of  its  varions 
parts  to  each  other,  and  to  all  the  demands  of  locality  and  of 
season,  a  higher  scale  of  sensibility  in  its  characteristic  humil' 
ity  and  love  of  retirement,  as  well  as  a  higher  freedom  in  the 
graceful  rounding  of  its  foliage  and  the  blending  of  its  hoes, 
than  in  any  of  the  revelations  of  inorganic  matter;  as  we 
enter  the  region  of  sentient  being,  still  richer,  more  essential, 
more  perfect  grades  of  the  ideal  meet  us.    In  each  of  its  ser- 
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oral  forms,  we  find  the  idea  at  a  higher  point. of  perfection ; 
as,  for  inBtance,  the  wisdom  of  design  in  the  adaptations  of 
organic  fonction  in  the  complicated  stractnre  of  the  Iamb, 
the  innocence,  gentleness,  joyonsness  of  its  sportive  nature, 
and  the  freedom  of  its  graceftil  gambolings,  are  of  a  higher 
order  than  the  corresponding  forms  of  the  idea  in  the  snow- 
j9ake  or  the  violet. 

The  highest  gradation  of  matter,  as  revealing  medium  of 
idea,  introduces  us  into  the  realm  of  proper  spiritual  being. 
The  spirit  has  forms.  In  a  true  sense,  every  particular  exertion 
it  pats  forth  goes  out  in  a  form  determinate  and  character- 
istic. There  are  forms  of  intelligence,  forms  of  apprehending, 
forms  of  identifying  or  classifying ;  there  are  forms  of  sensibil- 
ity, forms  of  joy  and  sorrow,  of  hope  and  fear ;  forms  of  rela- 
tive emotion,  of  kindness,  trust,  and  reverence;  there  are 
forms,  too,  in  which  free  power  goes  out  in  graceful  expres- 
sion, forms  of  skill,  of  achievement.  These  proper  spirit-forms 
may  be  enwrapped  in  forms  of  sentient  life ;  as  these  in  mere 
organic,  bodily  forms;  and  these,  again,  in  those  of  gross  matter ; 
bnt  they  are  distinct,  peculiar,  and  are  of  a  higher  type 
and  order. 

The  artist  ever,  in  all  departments  of  art,  has  what  We 
justly  term  his  ideals  which,  in  the  consummation  of  his  art, 
he  is  to  embody  in  forms,  perhaps,  of  mere  physical  sense. 
He  necessarily  begins  with  this  ideal.  It  may  be  improved, 
perfected,  as  he  proceeds  to  incorporate  in  these  sensible 
forms — as  in  those  of  marble  or  of  the  canvas;  but  it  existe 
first  necessarily  in  his  own  mind  in  a  true  natural  form.  The 
melodies  and  harmonies  of  a  musical  composition  all  form 
themselves,  more  or  less  definitely,  in  the  composer's  mind, 
before  he  even  gives  visible  representation  to  them  in  his 
written  staff  and  the  various  signs  and  symbols  of  musical 
notation.  The  last  stage  of  the  full  realization  of  his  ideal  in 
actual  aotiiid,  follows,  it  may  be,  as  an  entirely  separate,  inde- 
pendent exertion  of  artistic  skill.  The  composer,  himself, 
may  be  dnmb,  and  even  deaf;  none  the  less  the  true  spirit  of 
beauty,  arrayed  in  perfect  dress,  walks  before  his  internal 
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eye,  distmct,  impressive,  ravishing  mind  and  heart,  as  he  moTes 
along  over  these  mute,  dead  forms  of  ink  and  paper;  yet  bow 
expressive  to  him  I 

It  is  most  true  that  these  may  be  characterized  as  idealized 
forms  of  sense;  that  no  artist,  no  matter  however  mighty  in 
his  art,  can  possibly  create  these  forms,  unless,  previously, 
through  his  outward  senses,  the  nature  and  properties  of 
matter,  of  light,  of  sound,  had  been  given  him.  It  is  the  Divine 
prerogative  to  furnisHmatter  as  well  as  idea.  The  Divine  Artist 
can  alone  create  gross  matter  itself — can  alone  give  mere  life 
in  its  lower  or  merely  vegetative  form,  or  in  its  higher  or  sen- 
tient form ;  he  alone  can  prescribe  laws  to  the  spirit,  and  so 
determine  the  forms  in  which  spirit  shall  reveal  itself.  Hence, 
in  nature  as  the  work  of  the  Divine  Axtist,  we  find  a  kind  of 
perfection  utterly  unapproachable  by  art.  The  human  artist ' 
most  accept  the  matter  given  him,  in  the  several  kinds  of 
gross  matter,  of  living  and  sentient  being,  and  of  forms  of 
spirit.  There  is  just  so  much  ground  for  that  low  theory  of 
art,  which  has  yet  so  extensively  prevailed — the  theory  which 
limits  art  to  "a  mere  process  of  combinibg.  Not  more  absurd 
would  be  the  doctrine  that  the  geometrician,  iu  constructing  the 
diagram  of  a  square  upon  a  black-board,  only  combines  other 
and  smaller  figures.  But  for  space,  indeed,  he  could  not  shape 
in  his  mind  a  square  ;  but  for  the  materal  surface — the  black- 
board, he  could  not  represent  it  in  a  visible  form*  He  has 
exercised,  however,  no  power  of  combination,  in  the  aense  of 
taking  smaller  portions  of  space,  fir^t,  and  uniting  them,  and 
then  portions  of  black-board,  and  uniting  them.  He  starts 
with  the  idea  of  a  square  already  in  his  mind,  already  shaped ; 
he  puts  that  into  a  mere  spacial  image,  first  in  his  own  mind, 
and  then  transfers  that  spacia],  image  to  the  material  sur&ce— 
to  the  sensible  matter.  No  genuine  work  of  art  was  ever  a 
patch-work  of  combination.  No  poet,  in  his  artistic  processes, 
ever  summoued  before  him,  by  au  act  of  reproductive  memory, 
the  forms  which  had  been  previously  given  him  in  his  obser- 
vation and  studies,  and  then  set  himself  to  selecting  and  com- 
bining.   The  artist  shapes,  he  idealizes  first;  he  first  deter- 
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mines  his  artistic  activity  in  a  specific  direction,  and  embodies 
it  in  a  pure  ideal,  a  proper  spirit-form  into  which  enters  no 
matter — ^nothing  audible,  nothing  visible,  no  sonnd,  no  sight. 
It  is  altogether  a  different  process,  subsequent  in  time,  remote, 
it  may  be,  in  place,  in  which  he  proceeds  to  embody  still  fur- 
ther his  idea — ^incorporate  his  ideal  in  sound,  in  words,  or  in 
color  on  the  canvas. 

The  process  in  art-interpretation  is  the  exact  counterpart 
of  this.  The  gross  matter  is  first  presented  to  us.  We  may 
discern,  here,  certain  forms  of  the  revealed  idea.  Regularity 
of  contour,  warmth  of  hue,  delicate  curving  and  color-blend* 
ing,  reveal  the  spiritual  principles  of  intelligence,  affection, 
and  freedom.  But  through  these  outer  forms,  in  a  landscape 
the  artist  may,  in  the  expressive  character  of  his  trees  and  his 
foliage,  reveal  to  us  his  idea  in  fuller  degree  and  correspond- 
ingly richer  beauty.  With  admirable  art,  have  two  of  our 
American  painters.  Cole  and  his  pupil  Church,  revealed  moral 
ideas  in  forms  of  mere  landscape-— of  vegetable  life.  The 
Flemish  school  of  painters,  further,  has  characterized  itself  by 
incorporating  in  these  outer  forms  of  organic  and  inorganic 
being,  forms,  also,  of  instinctive,  sentient  life ;  while  in  the 
schools  of  Italian  art,  we  meet  a  still  higher  rank  of  forms  in 
their  master-pieces  of  historical'  painting.  We  can  not  begin  to 
interpret  these  magnificent  achievements  of  art,  except  as  we 
pass  on  through  the  outer,  more  sensible  forms  of  revelation, 
to  seize  the  spirit-forms  in  which  the  artist  reveals  his  idea. 
How  is  it  possible,  thus,  to  attain  the  lowest  degree  of  any 
proper  interpretation  of  Raphael's  "Madonna  della  Sedia" 
without  a  distinct  apprehension  of  the  mother's  placid  fond- 
ness, the  purity  and  elevation  of  her  child,  and  the  reverence 
of  the  infant  John,  together  with  the  other  forms  of  rational 
sentiment  which  glow  in  this  revelation. 

This  distribution  of  beauty  in  respect  to  its  matter-forms,  so 
generally  recognized,  if  blindly,  grounds  itself  alone  on  the 
theory  we  have  prepared,  and  confirms  its  truth. 

Proceeding,  now,  to  the  distribution  of  beauty  in  respect  to 
its  remaining  element — ^the  revelation  of  the  idea  in  its  matter. 
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we  ought  to  find  here,  if  our  view  be  correct,  that  this  is  the 
vitftl,  essential  element,  the  higher,  more  important  seat  of  the 
vanons  possible  divisions  of  beauty,  snch  as  are  more  distinct- 
ive, characteristic,  and  essential.  It  is  obvious  that  this  ele 
xnent — ^the  revelation  itself— may  be  viewed  in  three  different 
aspects:  1,  The  revealing  activity  may  regard  more  itself— 
its  own  procedure  in  the  revelation ;  2,  It  may  regard  more 
the  tendency  and  resulting  effect  of  its  work ;  or,  3,  It  maj 
regard  more  the  relation  of  the  idea  to  be  revealed  to  the 
revealing  matter.  In  other  words,  in  a  revelation,  we  may,  in 
our  analytic  study,  fix  our  eye  more  on  the  revealing  activity, 
and,  in  our  interpretation  of  it,  emphasize  that ;  or  we  may 
look  more  at  the  result  and  the  revealing  act  as  completed, 
and  emphasize  that ;  or,  in  the  third  place,  we  may  look  more 
to  the  idea  to  be  revealed  in  its  relation  to  the  revealing  mat- 
ter, and  emphasize  that  relation  in  our  interpretation :  just  as 
in  a  logical  judgment  we  may  view,  more  exclusively,  the 
judging  activity  itself,  or  the  judgment  as  a  completed  act,  or 
the  relation  indicated  between  the  terms,  the  subject  and 
the  predicate. 

The  first  of  these  aspects  gives  the  ground  of  that  import* 
ant  distinction  in  art,  of  artistic  .beauty,  in  which  the  reved- 
ing  activity  itself  predominates,  and  the  coordinate  species 
in  which  either  the  idea  or  the  matter  rises  above  this 
artistic  skill  or  energy — Ideal  Beauty  and  Material  Beauty. 
The  reality  of  this  distinction  we  meet  every  where.  It  may 
be  illustrated  in  the  case  of  three  of  our  greatest  poets.  In 
Spenser,  we  find  proper  ideal  beauty  characteristic.  It  is  in 
the  richness,  variety,  perfectness,  of  his  idea  that  we  find  the 
charm  of  his  poetry.  In  Milton,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  mate- 
rial beauty  which  reigns  predominant  and  characteristic.  We 
are  ravished  with  the  luxuriance  and  expressiveness  of  his 
•vocabulary,  the  admirable  harmony  and  melody  of  his  verse- 
forms,  the  inexhaustable  supply  of  material,  of  every  kind,  at 
his  command  for  his  imagery — inorganic  and  living,  vegetable 
and  animal,  human  and  angelic;  the  control  of  all  the  stores  of 
expression  in  nature  or  in  art,  in  literature  and  science.    The 
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richoess  of  idea  is  eclipsed  bj  tbe  magDificenee  and  exuber- 
ance of  its  investing  matter.   -In  Sbakspeare,  we  admire  the 
proper  artistic  energy,  the  .marvellous,  matchless  power  of 
revealing.    You  may  find,  elsewhere,  greater  profusion  and 
elevation  of  idea,  a  fuller,  qiore  beautiful,  vocabulary,  and 
more  luxuriant  representative  imagery,  but  nowhere  such 
power  to  grasp  idea  and  matter,  and  to  incorporate  the  one 
within  the  other  in  such  inseparable  bonds,  in  such  unalter- 
able relationships.     We  recognize  the  same  distinctions  of 
beauty  in  three  of  the  princes  of  modem  German  literature. 
In  Schiller,  it  is  the  ideal,  the  thought,  the  feeling,  the  char- 
acter, the  spirit,  the  event;  in  shorty  the  theme  to  be  revealed, 
which  ever  occupies  him,  which  engrosses  the  reader's  mind. 
In  Jean  Paul  Bichter,  it  is  the  wonderful  richness  of  bis 
revealing  matter — ^more  particularly  in  his  spirit-forms — his 
proper  iuiagery,  that  transports  us.     While  in  Gothe,  we 
have  the  artistic  idea  which  plays  with  idea  and  matter  as 
with  toys,  combining  them  at  will,  with  a  most  admirable  dex- 
terity and  skill.  In  painting,  we  find  the  same  distinction  exem- 
plifying itself.    In  ideal  beauty,  in  the  richness  and  grandeur 
of  his  idea,  Michael  Angelo  reigns  conspicuous  in  art ;  in  mate- 
rial excellence,  in  his  command  of  outline,  we  admire,  chiefly, 
Guide  Beni|;  and  of  color,  Titian ;  while  in  artistic  power — 
power  to  reveal  given  idea  in  given  matter — Baphael  ecisily 
outranks  them  all. 

The  second  of  these  aspects  gives  us  the  grand  distinction 
of  Free  Beauty  and  Dependent  Beauty,  as  we  conceive  of  the 
revelation  looking  only  to  itself  as  its  end  or  aim,  or  as  look- 
ing to  something  ulterior  or  outside  of  this.  In  all  revelation 
of  idea,  there  must  be  beauty,  truth,  and  grace.  Yet  we  recog- 
nize one  revelation  as  beautiful,  because  the  idea  is  revealed 
for  Uie  sake  of  its  own  expression  and  embodiment ;  another 
we  recognize  as  true,  because  tbe  idea  is  revealed  to  be 
known ;  a  third  is  good,  because  it  is  revealed  to  impress  a 
result  in  blessing*  Bevelation  for  the  form's  sake  is  free 
beauty ;  revelation  for  the  idea's  sake  is  the  dependent  beauty 

of  truth;  revelation  for  tbe  end's  sake  is  the  dependent 
-15 
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beantj  of  goodness.  As  one  or  tbe  other  of  these  featves 
predominates,  it  gires  character  to  tbe  revelation.  It  isebar 
acterized  as  beantifnl,  as  trne,  of  as  good. 

The  third  aspect — the  relationship  between  idea  and  mat* 
ter — gives  ns  another  familiar  but  most  important  distinction 
of  beanty  into  1,  the  prc^per  beantifhl,  in  which  idea  and  form 
are  in  perfect  harmonj  and  equipoise,  apd  the  e£fect  of  which 
is,  conseqnently,  ever  tranqnilizing  on  the  contemplatii^ 
spirit ;  2,  the  sablime,  in  which  the  idea  revealed  preponder- 
ates over  tbe  revealing  form,  and  the  contemplating  mind  *i9 
conseqnently  disturbed  and  thrown  from  its  balance,  is  agi- 
tated and  awed ;  and  S,  the  pretty,  le  joU,  tbe  entertaining, 
the  diverting,  the  merely  ornamental,  in  which,  the  form  over- 
hearing  the  idea,  the  contemplating  mind  is  not  tranqnilized 
and  put  in  peace,  nor  disturbed  in  tbe  agitations  of  awe,  bat, 
contrariwise,  is  but  amused  and  diverted.  These  distinctions 
we  find  exemplified  every  where  in  art,  as  in  familiar  species 
of  poetry ;  the  proper  beautiful  in  the  Lyric,  the  sublime  in 
the  Tragic  or  the  Epic,  the  diverting  in  the  Comic  and  tbe 
Burlesque,  which  so  naturally  draws  intoitself  all  the  unreason 
of  human  life.  In  like  manner  we  look  for  the  true  exem|^fi- 
cation  of  proper  beauty  in  woman,  when  spirit  shines  oat  in 
perfect  coramensurateness  with  the  outward  form;  of  tbe 
sublime  and  heroic,  rather,  in  man,  where  the  expressing  spirit 
transcends  the  form ;  and  the  pretty  in  childhood,  the  ve^ 
dancy  of  life,  when  reason  is  weak  and  undevelc^ed,  where 
the  form  outsf^ans  the  mind,  and  the  physical  leads  the  spir- 
itual. 

This  rapid  induction,  which  we  have  made  by  mnning 
through  all  the  conceivable  distinctions  of  beauty,  and  which 
we  find  ever  leading  to  grounds  in  that  theory  of  its  nature 
which  we  have  proposed,  seems  to  give  to  it  all  the  saDctionfl 
of  correctness  and  truth  which  the  most  rigid  processes  of 
empirical  investigation  can  furnish. 

To  this  theory  as  the  final  result,  the  history  of  aostbettc 
science  shows  an  unmistakable  tendency.  In  Greece,  Plato 
was  strongly  inclined  to  identify  beauty  with  idea;  Aria- 
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totle,  with  the  matter-form;  Plotintis,  who  sought  to  blend 
the  Platonic  philosophy  with  the  Aristotelian,  recognizes  both 
elements  as  essential,  bat  puts  the  uniting  element,  which  he 
seems  to  feel  to  be  the  properly  vital  constituent,  in  the 
contemplating  mind  itself;  and  so  with  him  it  is,  at  last,  only 
the  sonl  itself  that  is  tmly  beautiful.  In  Germany,  Baumgar- 
ten,  the  received  founder  of  modern  aBsthetic  science,  assumed 
the  Aristotelian  or  matter  side,  putting  all  beauty  in  the  mat- 
ter, and  allowing  it  being  only  by  and  for  the  sense.  The 
Idealistic  school  pressed  the  Platonic  to  its  extreme ;  and  at 
last,  the  most  recent  philosophy  comes  out  in  much  the 
same  relation  to  the  other  schools,  as  Plotinus  to  the  Grecian : 
it  accepts  idea  and  matter,  and  their  union,  as  essential,  but 
puts  the  uniting  element  in  the^sontemplating  mind,  and  thus 
makes  beauty  essentially  subjective.  Kant,  as  already  stated, 
puts  the  uniting  element  in  the  Discursive  Faculty — ^the 
Judgment. 

In  great  Britain,  Shaftesbury  first  appeared  emphasizing 
the  idea  in  beauty ;  Burke  followed  in  the  opposite  direction, 
emphasizing  as  strongly  the  matter,  beauty,  with  him,  being 
exclusively  for  the  sense ;  Allison,  in  his  zeal  to  correct  the 
errors  of  these  opposite  views,  laid  the  foundation  for  the  rejeo- 
tiou  of  all  objective  reality  in  beauty ;  and  finally,  Lord  Jeffrey 
gives  the  last  phase  to  British  aesthetics — ^that  of  pure  skepti* 
cism.  In  France,  the  matter  side  took  the  lead  in  time,  and  be- 
came generally  prevalent ;  the  eclecticism  of  Cousin  and  his 
followers,  is  the  new  Platonism  of  philosophy,  and  merges,  by 
an  irresistible  tendency  in  its  nature,  into  absolutism  and  pan- 
theism. 

Such  has  been  the  interpretation  of  beauty  by  philosophy. 
It  is  the  matter-form ;  it  is  the  idea ;  it  is  the  identification  of 
the  two  by  the  contemplating  mind :  it  is  a  fiction,  and  has 
no  reality.  These  are  the  several  schools.  That  is  beautiful 
which  impresses  my  sefases  agreeably,  says  the  first ;  that  is 
beautiful,  says  the  second,  in  which  I  recognize  an  idea ;  that 
is  beautiful,  says  the  third,  in  the  experience  of  which  my 
beautiful  soul  is  brought  into  sympathy  with  the  all-beautiful  in 
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the  nni verse,  or  my  nniting  thought  exerts  its  highest  prerog- 
ative of  combiniiig  the  JDaaoifold  in  one ;  that  is  beaBtifBl,  no 
matter  what  it  be,  my  friend^s  poetry — ^to  use  the  very  illos- 
tration  of  Lord  Jeffrey — ^my  friend's  '^poetry  or  his  slippers, 
his  acts  of  bounty  or  his  saddle-horse,"  that  is  beautiful  aroBod 
which  I  can  thA>w  some  attractive,  pleasipg  association  io 
whatever  way.  Th^e  is  one  other  theory  conceivable  — the  one 
we  have  been  investigating.  It  bears  the  sanotion  of  inductive 
investigation.  It  seems  to  show  the  errors  of  other  theories, 
while  it  is  that  which  harmonizes  all  that  is  true  in  them. 
Beauty  is  real ;  .beauty  is  objective  ^  beauty  is  not  mere  mat- 
ter ;  beauty  is  not  mere  idec^ }  beauty  is  revelation  of  idea  in 
matter. 

But  is  all  revelation  of  id#a  in  matter,  beautv?  Is  the 
dry,  bold,  theorem  of  geometry:  ''The  three  angles  of  a 
triaogles  are  equal  to  two  right  anglee" — ^is  this  revelation  of 
idea,  beautiful?  If  we  contemplate,  as  we  may  by  our  power 
of  abstraction,  only  the  idea,  the  truth  revealed,  certainly  do 
beauty  impresses  us.  But  let  us  contemplate  it  as  a  revela- 
tion, uniting  in  one  view  the  idea  and  the  matter-form  in  this 
relation,  and  a  new  character  invests  it.  That  intelligence 
which  has  entered,  in  its  revealing  w<H-k,  infinite,  formless, 
chaotic  space,  and  laid  it  out  in  such  manner  that  a  truth  uni- 
versal, a  truth  eternal,  shines  out  brightly  and  clearly,  and 
then  has  embodied  that  truth,  so  ibrmed,  in  a  body  of  sound, 
so  aptt  so  expressive — has  it  not  now  robed  this  revelation  in 
a  true  attire  of  beauty?  Is  the  pebble  that  lies  before  my 
feet,  which  certainly  is  a  revelation  of  the  Mind  that  created 
it,  is  that  beautiful?  Not,  certainly,  if  we  view  it  as  a  mere 
thing  of  utility,  or  a  cumbrance.  But  let  us,  as  we  may,  regard 
it  as  a  revelation  of  power,  of  wisdom,  of  love — ^let  us  read 
these  characters  in  the  loci^lity  which  it  has  chosen,  in  the 
quiet  rest  wluch  it  maintains,  in  its  internal  structure,  too— 
the  harmony,  order,  loving  union  of  its  parts,  and  it  then  be- 
comes to  us  a  thing  of  beauty,  not  by  virtue  of  mere  accidental 
associations  which  we  throw  around  it,  but  by  virtue  of  its 
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own  nature  as  revealed  idea.    There  is  more  of  tmth  even 
than  of  poetry,  in  the  familiar  lines  of  the  poet: 

"To  ne  the  meanest  flower  fhat  blows  ean  giye, 
ThoiigbCfl  that  do  often  lie  too  deep  for  tears.  ^ 

Is  the  false,  the  vicious,  the  evil,  in  revelation — because  re- 
vealed, embodied,  beautiful?  In  the  same 'sense  and  to  the 
same  extent,  no  otherwise,  no  further;  as  the  judgment  that 
effirms  somewhat  of  a  nonentity,  of  a  zero  in  thought,  is  yet  a 
judgment — comes  under  the  genuine  class  of  the  true— -of 
what  may  be  thought.  As,  in  so  far  as  the  idea  which  forms 
the  subject  of  a  judgment  deviates  from  a.  perfect  idea,  an 
idea  of  Ood — if  you  please,  a  properly  Divine  idea,  the  judg- 
ment deviates  from  the  true;  just  so,  in  so  far  as  the  idea, 
that  is  revealed  in  beauty  deviates  from  the  perfect  idea,  the 
revelation  deviates  from  the  beautiful.  The  gradations  and 
transitions  from  the  true  to  the  false,  are  in  perfect  analogy  to 
those  from  the  beautiful  to  the  ugly,  the  right  to  the  wrong* 
As  science  considers  the  false,  as  well  as  the  true,  to  be  with- 
in its  scope — as  morality  includes  the  wrong  and  evil  as  well 
as  the  right  and  good ;  so,  in  the  same  way,  does  assthetics, 
which  has  Beauty  for  its  object,  include  the  ugly  as  well  as 
the  properly  beautiful,  or  the  imperfectly  beautiful,  as  well 
that  which  is  perfect. 

If  this  be  accepted  as  the  true  theory  of  Beauty,  then  the 
relation  of  philosophy  to  life  will  appear  to  us  in  a  new  light 
and  importance.  The  philosophy  of  Beauty,  of  the  embodi- 
ment of  idea  in  matter,  is  the  true  philosophy  of  life — a  philos- 
ophy of  higher  significance,  of  higher  interest,  of  higher  import- 
ance, than  the  abstract  science  of  the  real,  or  of  the  good — 
just  as  the  embodiment  of  the  soul  in  the  body  is  more  to  us 
than  the  nature  of  the  soul  or  the  nature  of  the  body,  in  them- 
selves; and  God  incarnate  is  more  to  us  in  his  claims  upon 
both  our  scientific  and  our  practical  interest,  than  the  nature 
of  the  absolute  or  the  nature  of  the  created  matter  in  which 
it  revealed  itself,  in  their  own  separate  consideration.  The 
ficience  of  the  Beautiful,  not  only  has  a  just  claim  to  rank 
co5rdinately,  on  scientific  grounds,  with  that  of  the  True  and 
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that  of  the  Good,  but  it  is  the  culmiDating  science  oS  this  most 
generic  class  of  sciences — ^last  in  its  development  in  the 
growth  of  philo^phy,  but  highest  and  most  important  every 
way  to  us.  The  three  are,  indeed,  conditional  for  each  other. 
None  can  perfect  itself  bat  in  the  perfection  of  the  othere. 
The  science  of  the  Beantifnl  is  now  called  forth  by  the  load 
and  earnest  demands  of  the  others  in  their  present  rapid 
development  and  progress,  as  now  by  its  backward,  retarded 
growth  holding  back  its  more  advanced  compeers.  Only  as 
this  new  science  shall  shed  its  light,  can  they  hold  on  their 
way  securely  or  safely.  How,  for  a  single  illustration,  are 
the  two  great  questions  which  are  now  shaking  the  philo- 
sophical  world  to  its  very  centre  to  be  settled,  except  nuier 
the  ascertained  laws,  the  nature,  of  the  Beautiful,  as  revela- 
tion of  idea  in  matter.  The  questions*:  1,  Can  the  Infinite  be 
brought  within  the  forms  of  the  finite;  can  the  being  of  a 
God  be  demonstrated  to  us?  and  2,  Ccm  a  verbal  revelatioDy 
either  on  the  one  hand,  contain  the  absolute  perfection  of  the 
Infinite  and  the  All-perfect,  or,  on  the  other,  admit  the  impe^ 
fections  and  limitations  of  limitable  matter?  Settle  the  prin- 
ciples which  characterize  and  govern  the  Beautiful — the  rev- 
elation, the  embodiment  of  idea  in  matter — and  philosophy  can 
work  out  these  great  problems — ^not  otherwise. 

In  its  practical  bearings,  the  science  and  study  oi  the 
Beautiful  appear  still  more  significant  and  attractive.  In  the 
realm  of  the  Beautiful  are  we  to  find  all  our  models  for  our 
shaping  spirits.  This  indispensable  condition  of  true  cnltore 
in  whatever  department,  from  mere  manners  and  civil  cour- 
tesies, up  through  all  social  morality  and  personal  refinement 
to  the  modes  of  our  proper  religious  life,  in  all  productive 
art  also,  every  where,  this  indispensable  condition  and  means 
of  culture,  we  go  in  vain  to  seek  elsewhere  than  in  the  domain 
of  the  Beautiful.  ^The  chief  power  of  the  Gospel  is  in  the 
revelation  of  the  Godhead  itk  human  form.  How  to  study 
this  revelation,  and  feel  this  tra^sformiog,  elevating  power, 
the  science  of  the  Beautiful,  the  science  which  expounds  to  us 
the  embodiment  of  idea  in  matter-form,  must  instruct  as. 
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Here^  too,  we  find  all  the  laws,  the  rules,  the  method,  of  all 
spiritaci  developmeAt.  Here  must  we  go  to  learn  what  it  is 
lo  pot  principle  into  purpose,  and  purpose  into  endeavor,  and 
endeavor  intoeffieieDt  act^  to  put  thought  into  word,  and  word 
into  fit  organ  and  instraHieBt  to  penetrato,  and  also  to  com- 
Biand,  the  recesses  of  the  human  soul ;  to  put  fond  affection 
into  a  golden  chalice  that  shall  be  its  own  passport  to  the 
heart,  when  crairing  sympathy,  and  the  sure  recipient  of 
gratofnl,  confiding  response;  to  put  the  forth-b ringings  of  pro^ 
li6c  genius  into  art-forms  that  shall  live  and  endure  for  bright- 
eningy  elevating,  and  blessing  toilsome  life ;  to  put,  in  fine,  the 
hamaa  spirit  in  ito  .un8ha|>ed  childhood  and  youth  into  the 
mould  of  the  All-perfect,  that  it  may  grow  up  into  him  in  all 
things.  In  this  field  of  the  Beautiful  alone  do  we  find  what 
sll  this  m,  and  how  it  is ;  the  rule  to  guides  c^d  the  power  to 
quicken  and  to  enable,  in  all  true,  rational  culture,  in  all  worthy 
act,  in  all  proper  human  life. 


Art.  IV.— the  VOWS  OF  SCRIPTURK 

Br  Rky.  J.  BoMBTN  Bebbt,  Jersey  City,  N.  J. 

The  distinctive  feature  of  a  Scriptural  Vow  is  the  voluntary 
aaBumption  of  an  extraordinary  obligation.  Animated  with  a 
glowing  sense  of  thankfulness  for  past  mercies,  or  with  fervent 
desire  for  some  special  favor,  and  on  condition  of  that  favor, 
the  worshipper  consecrated  to  Gk>d  some  person,  thing,  or  serv- 
ice, which,  otherwise,  he  would  feel  under  no  obligation  to 
render- 
Here,  however,  at  the  outset,  we  are  met  by  an  apparent 
exception  to  this  definition  in  the  earliest  rocorded  vow  of 
saered  history.  We  read  of  Jacob,  that,  as  he  woke  from  the 
wonderful  vision  given  him  on  the  rocky  waste  of  Bethel,  he 
*"  Towed  a  vow,  saying,  If  God  will  be  with  me,  and  will  keep  me 
in  this  way  that  I  go,  and  w'iil  give  me  bread  to  eat,  and  rai- 
ment to  put  on,  so  that  I  come  to  my  father's  house  in  peace ; 
then  shall  Jehovah  be  my  Ood,  and  this  stone,  that  I  have  set 
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for  a  pillar,  shall  be  Ood's  bonse :  and  of  att  that  thoa  shall 
give  me,  I  will  sorely  give  the  tenth  unto  thee/'  Here  the 
whole  langQi^  is  to  be  regarded  as  the  expression  of  the  tow^ 
and,  at  first  sight,  it  would  seem  to  include  both  ordinary  and 
extraordinary  obligations.  That  promised  altar  was  an  extn- 
ordinary  obligation,  which  the  patriarch  assumed ;  perbaps, 
in  his  day,  the  ** tenth  ^  was  so  considered  also,  bat  the  promise 
that  "  Jehoyah  should  be  his  Ood,'' — conld  tAcU  be  considered 
optional  or  extraordinary?  Was  it  not  a  primary  and  imper- 
atire  doty,  whether  he  shonld  have  Qod^s  favor  on  bis 
way  or  not?  whether  he  should  ever  return  to  bis  father's 
house  in  peace^  or  perish  in  his  wanderings?  Two  soltttioDS 
of  this  difficulty  present  themselves.  The  first  is  tbe  transia- 
tion  which  connects  this  clause  with  the  previons  conditiens: 
*'If  God  will  be  with  me,"  etc.,  and  "^  Jehovah  will  be  my 
God,  then  this  stone,''  etc.  This  translation  is  preferred  by 
many,  and  is  required  by  the  punctuation  ct  the  Hebrew  Kble 
before  us.  It  dearly  removes  all  tbe  harsl^iesB  of  tbe  com* 
mon  version. 

But  if  the  reading  of  tbe  common  version  be  retained^  it  is 
easily  explained  by  another  consideration,  which,  in  any  case, 
ought  not  to  be  lost  sight  of,  viz :  the  probable  cooditioD  of 
Jacob's  mind,  in  regard  to  religious  matters,  at  this  time.  He 
was  surrounded,  on  every  side,  by  idolatry — neariy  all  his 
kindred  were  idolaters.  He  probably  knew  nothing  of  rdig 
ious  experience  •  in  his  own  heart.  He  was  an  ambitioisy 
scheming,  subtle  man.  He  bad,  just  befove,  shamefiiily  de- 
ceived his  blind  old  father,  and  outrageously  wronged  bis 
brother.  What  was  still  worse,  he  manifested  no  penitence 
for  it  all.  He  simply  clutched  the  birth-right  and  tbe  bless- 
ing, and  fled  for  his  life  from  the  vengeance  of  indigiumt 
Esau.  It  was  the  dark  side  of  tbat  strangely  varied  character 
of  the  famous  patriarch.  The  tenderness  and  piety,  which  so 
hallowed  and  beautified  his  later  yearSy  had  not  yet  appeared, 
for  Jacob  was  not  yet  converted.  Under  these  circnmstsiK^r 
banished  by  bis  own  wrongnloing  from  his  father's  house,  i 
trembling  fugitive  over  the  rodcy  hills  of  Palestine,  doubtfal 
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whether  he  would  ever  dare  to  retrace  his  steps,  perhaps 
withoat  a  thought  of  God  or  ProvidoDce,  overtaken  by  night 
upon  the  heights  of  Lnz,  he  casts  himself  npon  the  ground 
to  sleep  away  his  fatigue,  and  to  forget  his  "distress/'  and  lo! 
that  vision  of  a  present  God  and  an  overrnling  Providence 
breaks  npon  him  I  He  is  reminded  of  the  God  of  his  fathers, 
Abraham  and  Isaac.  The  land  on  which  he  lies  is  promised 
unto  him  and  to  his  seed.  He  is  al>o  assured  of  the  Divine 
protection  and  favor  toward  himself,  in  all  his  jotrneyings. 
What  a  surprise  to  the  lonely  wanderer  1  How  significant 
every  expression  of  his  lips,  especially  the  first  one :  "  Surely 
Jehovah  is  in  this  place,  and  I  knew  it  notl"    Had  he  th^i 

'  supposed  him  to  be  only  the  tutelary  God  of  Hebron  and 
Beersheba,  and  not  of  Luss?  Had  he  been  so  indifferent  to 
religious  matters  as  not  to  apprehend  the  truth  that  the  God 
of  Abraham  and  Isaac  was  the  only  and  the  omnipresent 
Deity  ?  We  suspect  that  it  'was  even  so.  We  think  that  the 
hislory  of  Jacob  at  this  time,  and  in  subsequent  references  to 
this  event,  is  best  explained  on  some  such  supposition,  humil- 
ating  as  it  is. 

From  this  point  of  view,  it  is  obvious  that  Jacob  must  have 
regarded  every  portion  of  his  vow  as  an  extraordinary  obli- 
gation. If  Jehovah  would  indeed  give  him  the  blessings 
which  he  had  just  promised,  then,  rejecting  all  other  gods,  he 
would  take  Jehovah  for  his  God ;  instead  of  keeping  all  his 
wealth  for  himself,  he  would  give  €k>d  the  tenth;  and  on 
that  very  spot,  he  would  build  an  altar  to  Jehovah.  It  was, 
perhaps,  the  firstreligious  utterance  of  a  worldly  and  benighted 
mind,  just  startled  from  irreligiousness  by  God's  first  manifest- 
ation to  it.  It  M^as  the  vow  of  an  unconverted  man,  made  in 
the  midst  of  trouble,  and,  like  many  such  vows,  Was  poorly 

>  kept,  for  even  twenty-eight  years  afterward  that  promised 
altar  had  not  yet  been  reared  at  Bethel.  It  was  a  vow  which 
Vfe  might  call,  in  some  of  its  parts,  only  the  formal  recognition 
of  an  ordinary  duty ;  but  to  Jacob's  mind  everything  was  new, 
special  and  extraordinary*  It  was  strictly  a  vow — the  volun- 
tary assumption  of  an  extraordinary  obligation. 
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After  this,  we  find  nowhere  in  the  Scriptures  a  single 
instance  where  the  nse  of  the  term  *'  vow  "  can  be  shown  to  de- 
part from  a  strict  technical  sense.  In*  the  Leviticai  law, 
Moses  established  the  several  meanings  and  applications  of 
the  di£ferent  vows,  and  there  is  no  evidence  that  the  literal 
sense  of  the  words  was  ever  violated.  We  are  persuaded 
that  our  familiar  nse  of  the  term  "  vow,"  as  applied  to  baptisoi, 
a  profession  of  religion,  or  any  other  matters  of  esiablished 
duty,  finds  no  analogy  in  the  sacred  writings.  A  vow  was 
always  an  extraordinary  consecration. 

The  special  legislation  of  Mos^s  on  the  subject  of  vows  i% 
given  in  Leviticus,  chap,  xxvii.  Numbers,  chaps,  vi  and  xxz, 
and  Deuteronomy,  chap,  zxiii.  There  is  no  evidence,  how* 
ever,  that  any  kind  of  vows  was  originated  by  the  Leviticai 
law.  It  only  authorized  and  defined  the  proper  mode  uf  ob- 
serving vows  with  which  the  people  were  already  familiar. 
The  religions  of  the  earthr  were  full  of  vows  in  every  period 
■and  place  of  early  history.  Warriors  made  vows  to  their 
gods  for  victory,  and  the  sick  for  their  healing.  The  ancient 
temple  of  Belus,  in  the  East,  as  well  as  the  later  shrines  of 
Greece  and  Rome,  in  the  West,  were  full  of  votive  offerings. 
Egypt,  from  which  the  Hebrews  had  just  come  out,  was  the 
land  of  countless  idols  and  countless  vows. 

This  universal  prevalence  of  vows  betokens  a  oertain^teen 
in  them  to  express  the  religious  sense  of  the  human  mind. 
While  they  are  no  dictate  of  natural  religion,  they  are  a  natural 
suggestion  of  revealed  rdigion.    They  are  the  direct  offspring 
of  sacr^oeSj  and  have  followed  them  in  a  universal  prevalence. 
In  the  original  appointment  of  sacrifices  and  oblations,  God 
gave  men  the  premises  from  which  they  easily  deduced  the 
fitness  of  vows.    The  argument  would  naturally  run  into  some 
such  shape  as  this,  viz :  If  God  is  pleased,  in  ordinary  circam- 
fitances,  with  certain  offerings,  and  if  he  will  bestow  certain 
favors  in  response  to  them,  why  should  he  not  be  pleased  with 
extraordinary  offerings  in  extraordinary  circumstances?  and 
why  should  he  not  bestow  corresponding  benefits  upon  hifl 
worshipper? 
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The  doctrine  of  vows  also  bore  a  certain  converse  or  recip- 
rocal relation  to  the  doctrine  of  cot^enoitfo,  which  God  repeat- 
edly  made  with  men.  In  those  covenants,  Jehovah  conde- 
scended to  promise  certain  benefits  to  man,  on  condition,  gen- 
erally, of  the  performance  of  certain  services.  In  the  vow, 
man  volunteered  to  promise  certain  consecrations  to  Qod,  on 
condition  of  the  bestowal  of  certain  favors. 

Prompted  and  encouraged  by  some  such  suggestions  as 
these,  it  is  easy  to  see  how  vows  came  to  prevail  in  every 
religion  that  recognized  a  God  willing  to  be  moved  by  the 
Bupplications  and  oblations  of  his  creatures. 

These  considerations  furnish  sufiBcient  explanation  why 
Moses  adopted  the  system  of  vows  into  the  Hebrew  worship. 
It  was  not  merely  a  prevailing  custom  of  the  nations,  but  it 
was  closely  related  to  the  altars  and  covenants  which  Otod 
himself  had  given.  All  that  the  great  legislator  had  to  do 
by  Divine  direction,  was  simply  to  take  this  religious  custom 
(which  was  drifting  among  the  nations,  in  the  service  of  super-  • 
stitton  and  idolatry),  put  it  into  proper  shape,  and  seal  it  with 
proper  sanctions,  as  a  part  of  the  religion  of  the  church  of 
God. 

In  this  respect,  as  in  many  others,  the  Levitical  economy 
was  not  Bo'much  the  creation  of  new  ceremonies,  as  the  restor- 
ation of  things  originally  given  by  God,  some  of  them,  proba- 
bly, amid  the  scenes  of  the  newly-forfeited  Paradise,  but  after- 
ward forgotten  or  perverted  by  the  race ;  or,  it  was  the  author- 
ization of  things  already  existing  in  form,  but  now  filled  with 
a  Divine  significance,  and  directed  to  a  holy  end.  There  were, 
indeed,  some  new  ordinances  of  worship  in  that  Sinaitic  code, 
but  there  were,  also,  many  that  were  not  new,  and  among 
these  was  the  institution  of  vows. 

The  custom  of  vows  is  one  which  may  easily  be  run  into 
extravagance  and  sin;  Therefore,  while  Moses  defined  and 
authorized  vows,  he  gave  no  specicd  encouragement  to  them. 
He  rather  abated  any  euthusiam  in  the  matter,  by  saying :  *^  If 
thou  shalt  forbear  to  vow,  it  shall  be  no  sin  in  thee."  Deut. 
xxiii,  22. 
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The  question  now  arises:  How  far,  and  on  what  grounds, 
can  vows  be  considered  acceptable  to  Ood? 

To  some  minds,  they  seem  to  have  a  ^heathenish  savor'* — 
to  present  the  idea  of  "bargaining  with  God,"  and  attemptii^ 
to  "bribe  him  for  his  assistance."  Were  they  such  indeed? 
Did  Ood  barely  tolerate  them  in  view  of  the  rude  and  de- 
graded condition  of  the  Hebrew  nation?  Were  they  a  part 
of  the  "times  of  ignorance"  which  "God  winked  atf'  We 
think  not.  We  believe  the  Scriptural  doctrine  of  vows  de- 
serves a  far  higher  and  more  honorable  position  than  this. 

The  fact  that  God  gave  them  so  prominent  a  place  and  snch 
minute  directions  in  the  Levitical  law;  the  frequent  reference 
to  them  in  the  Scriptures,  and  the  frequent  observance  of 
them  by  the  beet  of  saints ;  the  jealous  regard  of  God  for 
vows  made  to  him;  his  punishment  of  their  transgression, 
and  his  blessing  on  their  fulfillment — all  these  betoken 
more  than  mere  toleration ;  they  proclaim  positive  approba- 
tion and  delight. 

And  this,  we  think,  is  the  philosophy  of  the  matter.    The 
vow  was  regarded  by  God  only  as  the  utterance  of  the  soul's 
earnestness.    It  was  the  argument  of  sincerity  and  strong  de- 
sire.    When  mere  words  seemed  too  weak  to  express  the  fe^ 
vid  longings  of  the  soul  (or,  perchance,  it<s  ardent  gratitude), 
some  special  service  or  costly  gift — ^the  consecration  of  the 
worshipper's  child,  or  of  his  own  person — might  betoken  the 
intensity  of  his  emotions,  and  be  an  argument  with  God.    No 
reflecting  mind,  either  Hebrew  or  Gentile,  would  imagine  that 
the  Most  High  needed  theee  or  any  other  gifts.    David,  amid 
his  preparations  for  the  temple,  uttered  a  truth  which  every 
pious  Israelite,  with  all  his  sacrifices  and  vows,  must  easily 
have  understood,  as  well  at  the  foot  of  Sinai  as  in  later  ages 
of  the  church :  "  All  things  come  of  Thee,  and  of  Thine  oini 
have  we  given  Thee."    But  God  doe?  love  sincerity  and  earn- 
estness in  his  worshippers.    He  loves  the  prooia  and  fraits  of 
them.    He  loves  the  voluntary  consecrations  which  his  chil- 
dren make  to  him.     And  vows,  properly  understood,  were 
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only  a  species  of  free-will  offerings,  embracing  all  these  ele* 
ments  of  acceptability. 

May  we  not  add  another  consideration,  viz :  God's  willing- 
ness to  draw  near  to  his  people,  in  the  closest  terms  of  inter- 
coarse  7  While  no  idea  of  Jehovah  can  be  too  lofty  and  rever- 
ential, it  is  yet  possible,  even,  for  Christian  philosophy  to 
refine  and  sublimate  its  ideas  of  Deity,  nntil  all  familiarity  is 
lost  in  awful  distance,  and  the  Father  and  Friend  in  entirely 
eclipsed  in  the  Creator  and  King.  Now  Gk)d's  plan  of  human 
worship  contemplates  altogether  a  different  object.  It  is  to 
draw  men  near  to  him,  to  establish  a  hallowed  familiarity 
between  heaven  and  earth,  to  make  man  realize  the  presencOi 
love,  faithfulness  and  providence  of  Ood ;  to  call  forth  Irving 
faith,  and  constant  recognition,  and  ready  prayer.  To  promote 
these  ends,  vows  subserved  a  most  useful  purpose.  By  means 
of  them,  men  learned  that  God  would  not  confine  his  wor- 
shippers to  a  solitary  line  of  offering  and  supplication.  He 
would  meet  the  troubled  or  anxious  soul  with  special  grace  in, 
its  special  emergencies;  would  accept  special  offerings  in 
return  for  special  favors;  and  would  thus  display  his  con- 
descending sympathy  and  care  for  every  soul  that  casts  itself 
upon  his  love. 

In  all  this,  tiiere  could  be  no  reasonable  implication  of  earn- 
ing  the  blessing,  any  more  than  in  the  case  of  ordinary 
sacrifices.  In  the  frequent  mention  of  vows  in  the  Psalms, 
there  is  many  an  utterance  <>f  humility,  and  many  a  shout  of 
gratitude,  but  never  a  pretense  of  merit. 

Leaving,  now,  these  general  considerations,  we  proceed  to 
examine  some  of  the .  principal  features  of  the  vows  of  the 
Old  Testament. 

One  preliminary  condition  of  any  binding  row  was  proba- 
bly its  formal,  vocal  utterance.  It  was  not  a  mere  intention 
or  resolution,  but  a  fuU  confession  with  the  mouth  unto  the 
Lord ;  and  this  was  done,  generally,  in  a  public  manner. 

Another  preliminary  condition  was,  the  right  of  tbe  person 
to  ma(e  a  vow.    This  right  did  not  pertain  to  wives,  or  to 
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Qnmarried  daughters  living  in  their  father^B  houpe,  if  the  hus- 
band or  the  father  disallowed  the  vow. 

A  third  preliminary  condition,  had  respect  to  the  thing 
vowed.  This  must  be  free  of  any  previous  exclusive  claim 
on  the  part  of  Gbd.  Thns  the  first  bom  of  man  and  beast, 
being  already  devoted  to  Gk)d  by  the  Levitical  iaw,  never 
could  be  the  subject  of  a  vow. 

The  vows  of  the  Mosaic  economy  were  of  three  kinds,  ex- 
pressed by  three  different  words  in  the  Hebrew. 

1.  Neder,  Here  the  primary  idea  is  that  of  setting  apart, 
consecrating.  It  was  a  solemn  promise  voluntarily  to  give  or 
do  something.  By  this  vow  a  person  dedicated  to  Gk>d  socli 
a  thing  as  he  chose,  whether  beast,  land,  house,  property  of 
any  kind,  his  child,  or  himself. 

2.  Next  came  the  vow  called  by  Moses  Esar  and  Imtr. 
This  was  the  vow  of  abstinence.  Its  primary  idea  was 
that  of  binding,  prohibition,  interdict.  By  this  vow  a  per- 
son bound  himself  to  abstain  from  certain  things  otherwise 
lawful. 

S.  The  third,  and  most  terrible  of  vows,  was  Cherem — the 
vow  of  utter  destruction.  By  thi^  vow  the  devoted  object 
(according  to  the  primitive  idea  of  the  word  charam^  to  shut  up) 
was  literally  shut  up  to  destruction. '  This  vow  had  proper 
reference  only  to  the  persons  or  possessions  of  the  enemies 
of  God. 

We  do  not  propose  to  enter  intd  a  detailed  exposition  of  all 
the  features  of  these  various  vows.  This  would  be  both  a 
tedious  and  unnecessary  service,  when  such  ready  access  may 
be  had  to  writers  on  sacred  archsdology.  We  shall  take  the 
liberty  of  choosing,  here  and  there,  a  point  particularly  inter- 
esting  to  ourselves,  and,  perhaps,  not  devoid  of  similar  inter- 
est to  the  reader. 

That  vow  of  the  NcmarUe — ^how  strange  and  how  obscure 
in  some  of  its  aspects  I  The  man  might  mingle  with  his  fel- 
low  men,  might  marry,  might  possess  wealth  ;  but  he  might 
not  taste  any  intoxicating  drink ;  be  might  not  eat  the  fruit 
of  the  vine  in  any  shape  or  part,  even  to  the  seeds  or  skins 
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of  the  grape  ;  he  might  touch  no  corpse  ;  he  might  attend  no 
faneraly  even  of  father  or  mother,  brother  or  sister ;  and,  most 
remarkable  of  all,  he  might  not  touch  a  razor  to  his  hair  dur- 
ing all  the  period  of  his  vow — ^his  hair  was  preeminently 
sacred  nnto  the  Lord.  When  the  days  of  his  vow  were  ended 
and  he  went  to  the  temple,  as  he  mnst,  to  make  the  required 
offerings  unto  the  Lord,  that  hair  must  then  be  shaven  off  and 
put  into  the  fire  that  was  consuming  his  peace-offering. 

It  was  a  vow  which  was  r^arded  with  distinguished  honor 
by  the  people.  If  the  language  of  Jeremiah  (Lam.  iv,  7,)  per* 
tains  to  them,  they  were  accounted  *'  purer  than  snow  apd 
whitar  than  milk"  (perhaps  on  account  of  the  garments  they 
wore);  "more  ruddy  in  body  than  rubies,  and  their  polishing 
was  of  sapphire."  They  were  so  holy  that  even  to  offer  them 
strong  drink  was  accounted  a  heinous  sin,  both  by  God  and 
man  (Amos  ii,  11).  This  external  sanotity  was  probably  more 
conspicuous  and  impressive  in  some  respects  in  the  Nazarite 
of  days,  who  was  such  by  a  voluntary  vow  and  who  redeemed 
hie  vow  at  the  temple,  than  in  the  Nazarite  for  life,  who  had 
been  consecrated  by  his  parents,  and  whose  vow  never  could 
be  redeemed,  except  by  death.  It  is  impossible,  however, 
to  speak  with  any  definiteness  in  regard  to  the  Nazarite  for 
life.  No  rules  in  regard  to  his  vow  are  any  where  given  us. 
The  cases  of  Samson,  and  Samuel,  and  John  the  Baptist,  ap- 
pear so  obscure  and  exceptional,  and  have  given  rise  to  so 
many  contradictory  opinions,  that  any  attempt  at  positive 
statement  would  betoken  much  less  wisdom  than  folly. 

The  laws  of  Moses  (Num.  vi)  have  reference  only  to  the 
temporary  Nazarite— or  "  the  Nazarite  of  days."  These  days 
are  supposed  to  have  been  generally  thirty,  sometimes  sixty 
or  a  hundred.  We  read  of  one  instance,  that  of  Helena,  queen 
of  Adiabene,  who,  when  converted  from  heathenism  to  the 
Jewish  religion,  assumed  the  vow  of  a  Nazarite  for  seven 
years ;  then,  going  to  Jerusalem,  she  was  informed  by  the 
doctors  that  every  such  vow  taken  in  a  foreign  country  mnst 
be  repeated  when  the  pe^on  visited  the  Holy  Land.  Accord* 
ingly  she  betook  herself  to  another  seven  years  consecration. 
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near  the  close  of  which  she  contracted  some  ceremonial  defile* 
ment,  which  obliged  her  to  commence  her  vow  anew  for  an- 
other period  of  seven  years.  She  was  thus  a  Nazarite  nearly 
twenty-one  years. 

But  what  coold  have  been  the  object  of  this  vow  of  the 
Nazarite  ?  Possessed  of  only  a  partial  account  of  its  natqre, 
and  stiU  less  of  its  design,  the  attempted  explanations  of  it 
have  widely  dififered  from  each  other;  and  imagination  has 
lavishly  endeavored  to  snpply  what  history  has  declined  to 
give.  Perhaps  we  shall  not  greatly  err  if  we  suppose  that  the 
chief  design  of  this  vow  was  to  express  a  voluntary,  personal 
consecration  to  Ood,  as  distinguished  from  an  obligatory  and 
official  consecration.  The  High  Priest  was  consecrated  by 
law.  God  demanded  it  of  him.  But  the  consecration  of  the 
Nazarite  (which  strikingly  resembled  that  of  the  High  Priest, 
Levit.  xxi)  was  entirely  voluntary.  Probably  he  devoted 
himself  during  the  period  of  his  vow  exclusively  to  religioiis 
dutiesto,  the  study  of  the  law,  and  prayer.  In  a  consecra- 
tion ot  oi)Iy  thirty  days,  no  great  growth  of  hair  could  chapge 
his  personal  appearance,  unless  we  may  suppose  the  hair  to 
be  entirely  shaven  off  at  the  commencement  of  the  vow,  as 
we  know  it  was  at  its  renewal  when  the  vow  had  been  Inroken, 
but  (as  has  been  intimated  already)  his  garments  may  have 
been  "  whiter  than  snow,"  as  the  symbols  of  purity.  Thus 
literally  separated  from  the  world  in  his  appearance,  walk 
and  conversation,  and  entirely  consecrated  unto  God,  he  would 
do,  in  form  at  least,  what  every  true  believer,  both  under  the 
Old  and  New  Testaments,  ought  to  do  in  spirit  and  in  truth : 
viz.,  present  his  ''  body  a  living  sacrifice  unto  God,  holy  and 
acceptable."  And  when  at  last  he  came  to  seal  and  terminate 
his  vow  at  the  altar  of  God,  although  he  might  not  offer  his 
person  on  that  altar,  yet  that  part  of  his  person  whidi  hid 
been  the  particular  token  of  his  consecration— his  hair— must 
be  placed  upon  the  altar  to  be  consumed  along  with  the  sac- 
rificial lamb.  The  Nazarite  was,  therefore,  according  to  tins 
view,  a  voluntary,  living  embodiment  among  the  oommoB 
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people,  as  the  High  Priest  was  in  the  sacerdotal  ranks,  of 
"holiness  unto  the  Lord." 

We  dwell  not  upon  that  dreadful  vow  of  Cherem,  except  to 
remark  that  it  was  one  of  those  forms  of  retribution  on  the 
persons,  families  and  possessions  of  the  wicked  which  Jehovah 
either  commanded  or  permitted  his  people  to  carry  out  in  his 
name.  It  has  its  analogies  and  parallels  every  day  in  many 
terrible  providences  of  that  great  Sovereign,  who  accom- 
plishes his  designs  by  many  instruments  and  in  many  ways, 
who  visits  the  iniquities  of  the  fathers  upon  the  children, 
while  righteousness  and  judgment  are  always  the  habitation 
of  his  th|t)ne. 

Among  the  general  features  of  Old  Testament  vows,  noth- 
ing impresses  the  mind  more  deeply  than  the  rigor  with  which 
God  exaded  the  fu^ment  of  them.  No  eitosion,  no  relaxation, 
no  excuse  in  any  case,  was  allowed  the  person  who  had  made 
a  lawful  vow.  The  wife  or  daughter,  wljpse  vow  was  disal- 
lowed by  the  husband  or  father,  might,  indeed,  be  excused, 
by  reason  of  the  allegiance  which  they  owed  to  the  authority 
of  those  relations.  But  that  husband  or  father  must  disallow 
that  vbw  immediatdy  upon  his  hearing  it.  Then  it  became 
an  unlawful  vow.  But  if  he  allowed  it  to  stand,  even  for  a 
short  time,  and  then  undertook  to  make  it  void,  the  woman 
was  indeed  excused,  but  the  guilt  of  the  broken  vow  fell  in 
its  full  weight  upon  the  man.  Beyond  this  only  apparent 
exception  (which  is  really  no  exception  at  all),  the  propo- 
sition stands  inflexibly  true,  that  Ood  demanded  of  every  one 
the  &ost  scrupulous  fidelity  in  the  fulfillment  of  vows. 

If  an  animal  fit  for  sacrifice  had  been  vowed,  it  could  not  be 
exchanged  for  another,  even  better  than  itself.  "He  shall 
not  alter  it  nor  change  it,  a  good  fortt  bad  or  a  bad  for  a  good/' 
was  the  emphatic  language  of  the  law.  If  he  even  cUtempted 
BBcb  a  change,  both  beasts  were  forfeited  unto  the  Lord. 

If  he  vowed  that  which  could  not  be  nsed  for  sacrifice,,  h^- 

might  redeem  it  if  he  chose.    But  as  a  desire  to  redeem  it,. 

seemed  to  indicate  the  appearance  of  a  waning  zeal — almost 

the  semblance  of  regret — it  was  ordained,  that  not  only  should 
16 
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the  priest  exact  the  full  eatimated  value  of  the  object,  but  also 
onej^th  additional^  as  a  sort  of  penalty  for  the  desire  of  re- 
demption. 

If  a  Nazarite,  Just  at  the  last  hour  of  his  consecrated  time, 
should  contract,  by  the  merest  accident,  any  ceremonial  defile- 
ment, all  his  past  strictness  counted  for  nothing.  He  must 
shave  bis  head,  and  commence  his  vow  entirely  anew. 

Twenty-eight  years  after  Jacob  had  made  his  vow  in  Bethel, 
Ood  appeared  to  the  negligent  patriarch,  and  demanded  the 
fulfillment  of  that  vow. 

But  there  are  instances  even  more  remarkable  than  these, 
which  evince  the  sternness  of  God's  demand  concerning  the 
fulfillment  of  vows. 

In  the  case  of  Achan\  a  victorious  army,  fresh  frOm  the  over- 
throw of  Jericho,  %rere  defeated  and  chased  from  the  gates  of 
insignificant  Ai,  while  Joshua  and  all  the  hosts  of  Israel  were 
cast  into  consternation  and  almost  despair.  Why?  Because 
the  vow  of  cherem  had  been  pronounced  upon  Jericho,  and 
one  man  had  secretly  broken  that  vow.  One  miserable, 
avaricious  wretch  in  the  army  had  stolen  from  *'  the  accursed 
thing"  a  Babylonish  garment,  with  some  silver  and  gold,  and 
had  buried  them  under  his  tent.  As  the  fruit  of  this  appa- 
rently trivial  violation,  we.  have,  on  the  one  band,  the  defeat 
of  an  army  with  the  slaughter  of  thirty-six  innocent  men,  and, 
on  the  other  hand,  the  detection  of  Achan  by  a  provideatial 
lot,  the  stoning  to  death  of  himself,  his  Sons  and  his  daughters, 
and  then  his  .cattle,  his  possessions,  bis  tents  and  all  t[iat  he 
had  are  piled  up  with  the  corpses,  and  burned  with  fire.  It 
was  Clod's  terrible  exaction  of  a  terrible  vow. 

Even  more  remarkable,  jn  some  respects,  was  that  rash  vow 
of  Saul,  when  on  the  day  of  his  battle  with  the  Philistines 
near  Beth-aven,  he  cursed  the. man  who  should  eat  any  food 
until  the  evening.  Jonathan,  who  had  performed  featk  of 
marvellous  valor  that  day  at  a  distance,  knew  nothing  of  his 
father's  vow.  While  in  pursuit  of  the  enemy,  faint  and  hungry, 
hetasted  a  little  honey  that  fell  in  his  way.  Was  it  a  sin  ? 
It  would  surely  not  seem  so  to  us.    Yet,  for  that  violation. 
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God  refased  to  answer  Saul  by  the  Urim  and  Thnmmim,  the 
lot  was  castj  Jonathan  was  singled  out  as  the  guilty  one,  Saul 
felt  himself  obligated  to  fulfil  his  vow  by  slaying  his  son,  and 
would  have  done  so,  had  not  the  whole  army  risen  up  to  save 
their  favorite,  exclaiming,  ''As  the  Lord  livetb,  there  shall  not 
one  hair  of  his  bead  fall  to  the  ground."  We  need  not  adopt 
the  supposition  of  Ewald,  that  the  army  provided  a  substitute, 
who  was  sacrificed  in  Jonathan's  place.  It  is  enough  to  say 
that  Qod,  in  mercy,  allowed  the  terrible  doom  to  pass  by,  hav- 
ing sufficiently  manifested  bis  jealousy  of  the  broken  vow,  by 
Buspending  all  communication  with  Saul»  arresting  the  trium- 
phant progress  of  his  army,  discovering  the  offender,  and 
allowing  the  sentence  of  condemnation  to  death  to  be  pro- 
nounced. 

But  whatshall  we  say  of  the  instance  of  that  rough  bastard  and 
mighty  warrior  of  Gilead,  whose  rash  vow,with  its  romantic  and 
painful  results,  has  stirred  the  deepest  pity  of  so  many  hearts,  and 
enlisted  the  ingenuity  of  so  many  writers,  to  soften  down  or 
explain  awa§r  the  horrid,  sacrifice  of  that  heroic  daughter  7  We 
wish  we  could  adopt  the  views  of  those  writers.  We  have, 
Bometimes,  been  "  almost  persuaded."  But,  when  we  returned 
from  their  plausible  and  earnest  pleadings  to  the  stem  lan- 
guage of  the  original  narrative — when  we  remembered  that 
no  tradition  of  anything  but  a  "burnt  offering"  vow,  literally 
fulfilled,  is  even  breathed  in  all  the  ancient  history  of  the 
Jewish  church — that  not  until  the  twelfth  .century  was  any 
other  interpretation  ever  attempted,  when  we  found  so  many 
of  the  best  Biblical  critics  of  our  day  rejecting  the  softer  view 
of  "perpetual  virginity,"  with  all  the  arguments  that  Babbi 
'Kimchi  and  his  followers  had  built  around  it ;  we  were  con- 
Btrained  to  believe,  in  spite  of  all  our  wishes-  to  the  contrary, 
that  nothing  less  than  the  bloody  sacrifice  of  that  daughter 
would  satisfy  the  story  of  that  vow.  It  is  certainly  remarkable 
that  no  where  is  Jepfathah  reproached  for  the  sacrifice  of  that 
only  child.  In  the  list  of  Old  Testament  worthies,  in  the  Epis- 
tle to  the  Hebrews,  his  name  occurs*  among  the  heroes  of  a 
victorious  faith.    Admitting  the  faith  in  which  he  won  the 
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triumphs  of  hia  two  illustrioaB  campaigns,  it  would  seem  to 
us,  that  the  immolation  of  that  daughter  would  have  blotted 
out  in  silence,  if  not  ignomony,  every  vestige  of  his  name.  Can 
it  be  that  Gtod  in  anywise  sanctioned  the  fulfillment  of  snch  a 
vow?  We  dare  not  answer,  yes.  We  are  not  sure  that  we 
may  codfidently  say,  no.  The  very  circumstance,  that  God 
has  not  openly  /X)ndemned,  in  any  part  of  the  Scriptures,  this 
blood-chilling  deed  of  Jephthah,'i8,  to  say  the  least,  painfully 
embarrassing  to  our  moral  sense.  But,  amid  all  the  mysterious 
horror  which  inspiration  leaves  upon  the  seene,  this  at  least 
is -sure,  that  Jephthah  felt  himself  strictly  bound  to  fulfill  that 
vow.  ^'  I  have  opened  my  mouth  unto  the  Lord,''  said  he, "  and 
I  cannot  go  back.''  We  are  also  sure  that  he  did  not  sacrifice 
that  daughter  on  the  altar  of  Jehovah,  for  all  such  sacrifices 
were  forbidden  by  the  Mosaic  laws,  and  the  altar  itself  was  in 
the  tribe  of  Ephraim,  with  which  Jephthah,  about  this  time, 
was  at  war.  But  Jephthah  probably  knew  very  little  of  Mo- 
saic laws  and  priestly  rites.  With  his  own  hand,  on  the  east 
of  Jordan,  he  offered  the  dreadful  sacrifice.  Heiknew  no  bet- 
ter. He  was  an  outlaw.  Early  driven  as  a  bastard  from  his 
father's  house,  he  had  become  the  captain  of  a  band  of  guer- 
rillas in  the  land  of  Job.  His  life-had  been  that  of  a  monnt- 
ain  robber.  Only  his  dreadful  prowess  had  induced  the 
elders  of  his  native  Qilead,  in  their  distress,  to  invite  him  to 
lead  their  forces  against  the  children  of  Ammon.  His  faith 
was  simply  a  faith  which  trusted  in  the  Jehovah  of  Isr^l  for 
victory  over  Ammon.  He  speaks  of  Chemosh  as  the  god  of 
the  Ammonites,  who  had  given  them  their  land,  with  as  much 
seriousness,  as  he  does  of  '*  the  Lord  our  God."  Knowing  that 
the  nations  around  offered  human  sacrifices  to  their  gods,  he 
did  not  know  that  it  would  be  wrong  for  him  to  offer  that 
daughter  to  the  Lord  in  fulfillment  of  his  vow.  He  felt  bound 
to  do  it.  He  knew  that  a  vow  was  an  awfully  sacred  thing, 
and  he  dared  not  break  it  at  whatever  cost.  *'He  did  with 
her  according  to  his  vow."  He  sacrificed  his  only  child,  a 
virgin  daughter,  and  thus  cut  off  entirely  hi^  family  from  the 
earth.  And  Ood  has  allowed  the  strict  fulfillment  of  even  that 
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rash  and  awfal  vow  to  stand  without  comment  or  rebuke  upon 
the  page  of  revelation. 

There  is  something  obscure  and  perplexing  in  each  of  these 
special  instances  which  we  have  named,  but,  to  say  the  least,  they 
seem  to  intensify  the  import  of  such  passages  as  these,  viz. : 
"When  thou  shalt  vow  a  vow  unto  the  Lord  thy  God,  thou 
shalt  not  slack  to  pay  it,  for  the  Lord  thy  God  will  surely  re- 
quire it  of  thee ;  and  it  would  be  sin  in  thee."  "  If  a  man 
vow  a  vow  unto  the  Lord,  or  swear  an  oath  to  bitad  his  soul 
with  a  bond,  he  shall  not  break  bis  word;  he  shall  do  accord- 
ing to  all  that  proceedeth  out  of  his  mouth."  "  When  thou 
vowest  a  vow  unto  God,  defer  not  to  pay  it,  for  he  hath  no  pleas- 
ure in  fools ;  pay  that  which  thou  hast  vowed.  Better  is  it 
that  thou  shouldest  Act  vow,  than  that  thou  shouldest  vow  and 
not  pay.  Suffer  not  thy  mouth  to  cause  thy  flesh  to  sin, 
neither  say  thou  before  the  angel "  (i.  e.,  the  priest  or  a  messen- 
ger of  the  priest  who  had  supervision  of  vows)  "  that  it  was  an 
error ;  wherefore  should  God  be  angry  at  thy  voiqe,  and  de- 
stroy the  work  of  thine  hands  ?"  Jealous  as  the  Most  High  is 
of  the  observance  of  His  commandments.  He  has  seemed  to 
manifest  even  a  greater  jealousy  for  the  manner  in  which  men 
fulfill  their  vows  to  Him. 

We  come  now  to  a  question  which  deserves  longer  discus* 
sion  than  we  feel  at  liberty  to  give  it  here,  viz.:  What  is  the 
position  of  vows  under  the  New  Testament  dispensation  7 

There  are  those  who  deny  that  tlfey  have  any  binding  force 
or  proper  place  in  the  present  economy  at  all.  Regarding 
them  as  appendages  to  the  altars  and  ceremonies  of  a  shadowy 
and  preliminary  dispen8ation,they  deny  their  right  to  obtrude 
upon  the  simplicity  and  spirituality  of  the  New  Testament 
piety. 

We  have,  indeed,  no  positive  rule  of  any  sort,  either  from 
Christ  or  the  inspired  writers  of  the  New  Testament,  in  regard 
to  vows.  The  Master  makes  only  a  sii^le  reference  to  them, 
and  that  was  to  correct  the  abuse  of  those  traditionistt),  who 
encouraged  a  s^n  to  evade  the  obligation  of  supporting  his 
parents  by  pretending  that  his  property  was carftan — vowed  to 
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the  Lord.  The  only  legitimate  lesson  of  this  must  be  that  no 
TOW  may  properly  be  made  in  eTasion  or  contraTention  of  the 
established  law  of  God.  He  who  breaks  God's  law  to  make  a 
TOW,  is  guilty  of  a  doable  sin. 

In  addition  to  this,  we  know  that  if  tows  are  admissible 
under  the  New  Testament,  they  must  needs  be  conformed  to 
the  spirit  of  the  Gospel,  and  therefore  the  cherem — vows  of  ex- 
termination— could  scarcely  find  a  place  in  the  present  age. 
Neither  would  those  peculiar  forms  of  tows,  which  existed  in 
an  age  of  sacrifices  and  ceremonial  purifications,  be  allowable 
to  us. 

But,  with  these  qualifications  and  exceptions,  we  see  no 
reason  why  tows  may  not.be  as  acceptable lo  God,  and,  when 
made,  as  obligatory  on  man  in  our  day,  nh  in*  the  days  of  the 
Patriarchal  and  Mosaic  dispensations.    The  general  remarks 
which  we  made  on  the  reasons  of  their  ancient  acceptability 
to  God,  haTe  a  large  and  legitimate  application  to  every  age. 
As  expressions  of  deep  sincerity  and  fervor,  they  may  be  the 
utterance  of  a  Christian's  heart  no  less  than  a  Jew's.    As  toI* 
untary  consecrations  of  serTice  or  wealth,  shall  they  not  be 
acceptable  to  Him  who  always  loTes  the  proofs  and  fmils  of 
the  heart's  desires  ?    It  may  be  said  that  under  the  present 
dispensation,  every  belieTer  oiight  to  be  entirely  consecrated 
to  Christ.    This  is  true  ;  yet,  not  as  a  general  thing,  either  in 
present  or  apostolic  times,  is  this  obligation  construed  in  diat 
absolute  sense,  which  leafVes  it  impossible  for  man  to  give 
more  or  to  do  more  than  he  is  already  doing.    In  ordinary 
cases,  we  recognise  the  right  of  a  Christian  to  hold  and  use 
property  for  purposes  not  directly  connected  with  religion  in 
its  formal  character.    God  approves  diligence  and  prudence 
in  wordly  matters,  and  rewards  them,  with  worldly  gain.  Every 
Christian  is  expected  to  contribute  to  the  cause  of  beneficence 
''according  as  the  Lord  has  prospered  him."    But,- if  under 
peculiar  circumstance^  he  sees  fit  to  dedicate  to  God  more 
than  his  usual  duty,  may  he  not  do  it,  and  may  he  not  do  it  in 
the  form  of  a  TOW  ?  • 

The  Apostle  Paul  regarded  tows  as  still  legitimate  in  his 
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day.  We  have  the  record  of  two  instances,  twQDty  and  twenty- 
five  years  after  he  became  an  apostle,  when  he  assumed  what 
seems  to  have  been  the  vow  of  a  Nazarite.  It  may  be  said 
that  this  was  a  part  of  the  lingering  relics  of  a  former  dispen- 
sation, or  that  one  instance  at  least  (Acts  xxi)  was  in  order  to 
propitiate  the  prejudices  of  the  Jews ;  but  there  is  no  evi- 
dence that  the  other  instance  was  of  this  sort.  At  all  events 
the  fact  still  remains,  that  the  great  apostle  of  the  Gentiles 
did  regard  some  vows  as  lawful,  even  more  than  thirty  years 
after  Christ  had  riden  from  the  dead. 

We  may  be  reminded  that  sacrifices,  circumcision  and  the 
passover  also,  existed  .among  Christians  some  time  after  the 
death  of  Christ,  although  their  legitimate  work  was  done,  and 
they  were  soon  obliterated  from  a  dispensation  which  did  not 
need  these  "  shadows  of  good  things  to  come,''  since  it  had 
"  the  very  image"  cf  those  things.  Bat  these  ceremqpies  were 
aU  positive  institutions,  designed  for  temporary  use,  and  they 
expired  by  their  own  terms  of  limitation  when  the  Christian 
age  arose.  With  vows  it  was  difierent.  They  were  volun- 
tary in  their .  nature — the  spontaneous  Utterances  of  an  ear- 
nest he  irt,  and  therefore  in  their  very,  natare  no  less  adapted, 
to  present  than  to  former  times. 

We,  therefore,  believe  that  any  earnest  believer  would  be 
fully  justified  in  using  that  simple  form  of  vow,  which,  in  sup- 
plication for  special  mercies,  consecrates  to  God  some  service 
or  some  wealth  to  promote  the  welfare  of  his  cause.  The  mar- 
ioer  may  plead  for  the  safety  of  his  storm-tossed  vessel,  the 
merchant  for  his  endangered  cargo,  the  passengers  for  their 
imperiled  lives ;  the  parent  may  plead  for  the  restoration  of 
his  sick  cluld,  the  man  of  business  may  pray  to  God  for  success 
in  trade,  and  each  of  these  may  promise  their  Heavenly  Father 
a  larger  service  of  labor  and  wealth  than  they  would  other- 
wise feel  it  their  duty  to  yield.  If  these* things,  made  in  due 
deliberation,  aud  with  a  reverential  and  submissive  spirit,  bQ 
not  proper,  we  confess  ourselves  unable  to  say,  why.  We 
know,  at  leasts  that  in  the  experience  of  living  Christians, 
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such  promises  to  God  have  been  given,  such  prayera  have 
been  answered,  and  sach  vows  have.been  paid. 

We  admit  thit  the  system  of  vows  has  been  horribly  aba^ 
in  the  Church  of  Rome.  We  know  it  may  be  abo:?ed  by  any 
per^n  who  promises  that  which  he  has  no  power  or  right  to 
perform,  or  whose  spirit  is  selfish  and  self-righteous ;  but  such 
abuse  of  a  thing  is  no  legitimate  argument  against  a  proper 
use  of  it  in  a  careful,  reverential,  submissive,  trusting  spirit. 

We  therefore  close,  our  discussion  by  referring  to  two  au- 
thorities, which  are  sufficient,  so  far  as  human  names  can  go. 
The  Westminster  Assembly,  in  its  Confession  of  Faith,  speaks 
of ''  religious  oaths  and  vowa^  solemn  fastings  and  thanksgivings 
upon  special  occasions,  which  are  in  their  several  times  and 
seasons  to  be  used  in  an  holy  and  religious  manner'  (ch.  xxi6). 
"A  vow  is  of  the  like  nature  with  a  promissory  oath,  and  ought 
to  be  made  with  the  like  religions  care,  and  to  be  performed 
with  the  like  faithfulness.  It  is  not  to  be  made  to  any  crea- 
ture but  to  God  alone ;  and  thnt  it  may  be  accepted,  it  is  to 
be  made  -voluntarily,  out  of  faith,  and  conscience  of  duty,  in 
way  of  thankfulness  for  mercy  received,  or  for  the  obtaining 
of  what  we  want ;  whereby  we  more  strictly  bind  ourselves 
to  necessary  dy  ties,  or  to  other  things,  so  far  and  so  long  as 
they  may  fitly  conduce  thereto.  No  man  may  vow  to  do  any- 
thing forbidden  in  the  word  of  God,  or  what  would  hinder 
any  duty  therein  commanded,  or  which  is  not  in  his  own  power, 
and  for  the  performance  whereof  he  hath  no  promise  or  ability 
from  God.  In  which  respects.  Popish  monastical  vows  of  per- 
petual single  life,  professed  poverty,  and  regular  obedience, 
are  so  far  from  being  degrees  of  higher  perfection,  that  tbey 
are  superstitious  and  sinful  snares,  in  which  no  Chi^tian  may 
entangle  himself."  (Confess,  ch.  xxii,  5,  6, 7.  See  tdso  Larger 
Catechism,  108, 118.) 

The  other  authority  is  John  Calvin,  who  devotes  an  entire 
chapter  in  the  fourth  book  of  his  Institutes  to  this  subject 
Deeply  affected  by  the  prevailing  errors  of  Popery  on  the  sub- 
ject of  vows,  his  principal  theme  in  this  6hapter  is,  "The 
misery  of  rashly  miaking  them,''  but  at  the  same  time  be  as- 
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serts  the  intrinsic  lawfulness  of  vows,  and  furnishes  at  length 
the  terms  by  which  this  lawfukiess  may  be  defined,  in  order 
"  that^they  may  be  supported  by  the  approbation  of  God." 


Art.  v.— the   RELATION    OF   THE    WORK    OF 
MISSIONS  TO  CHRISTIANITY.        • 

Bt  Robert  Rcssxl  Booth,  D.D.,  New  York. 

**  It  is  not  for  you  to  know  the  times  or  the  seasons  which  the  Father  hath  pnt 
in  his  own  power.  Bat  ye  shall  receive  power  after  that  the  Holy  Ghost  is 
oome  upon  you,  and  ye  shaU  be  witnesses  unto  me,  both  in  Jerusalem  and  in 
all  Judea,  and  in  Samaria,  and  unto  the  uttermost  parts  of  the  earth.*' 

Such  were  the  last  words  spoken  by  the  risen  Saviour  to 
his  disciples,  as  he  was  ascending  from  the  Mount  of  Olivet 
into  the  cloud  which  received  him  out  of  their  sight/  They 
had  come  together,  at  his  command,  to  listen  to  his  final 
instructions  concerning  his  kingdom.  From  an  impulse  which 
was  natural  to  the  Jewish  mind,  though  it  seems  strange  and 
blind  in  them,  when  we  remember  all  that  the  Lord  had  told 
them  since  his  resurrection,  they  had  raised  the  question 
which,  at  that  thrilling  moment,  was  uppermost  in  their 
hearts :  '*  Wilt  thou  at  this  time  restore  again  the  Kingdom 
of  Israel?''  The  reply  of  Christ,  which  fell  on  their  ears  with 
all  the  solemnity  of  a  parting  injunction,  contained  the  three- 
fold Significance  of  a  principle,  a  promise,  and  a  personal  duty, 
by  the  combined  force  of  which,  all  their  relation  to  the  king- 
dom which  they  longed  for  could  be  definitely  adjusted.  The 
principle  was,  that  it  was  not  appropriate  for  them  to  indulge 
in  curious  sp^ulation  in  regard  to  the  times  or  the  seasons 
which  the  Father  had  put  in  His  own  power.  A  distinct  fore- 
knowledge of  the  future  growth  and  final  triumph  of  the  king- 
dom which  they  were  to  labor  to  establish,  was  among  the 
secrets  which  God  had  reserved  unto  Himself.  Its  times  of 
delay,  and  its  seasons  of  fulfillment,  were  alike  to  be  shrouded 
from  their  calculating  inspection.    But  with  this  principle, 
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which,  uttered  by  itself  might  produce  an  Effect  of  despond- 
ency, the  Gracious  Lord  couplftd  the  promise  which  ahould 
compensate  them  for  their  disappointment — the  promise  of 
power  by  the  descent  of  the  Spirit,  through  whose  sovereign 
and  omuipotent  energy  they  should  be  qualified  to  accom- 
plish those  greater  works  of  which  he  had  already  foretold 
them,  and  to  endure  those  distresses  which  their  service  most 
bring.  And  then,  finally,  with  this  principle  of  concealment 
as  to  the^times  and  seasons  of  triumph,  and  this  promise  of 
power  from  the  throne,  the  Saviour  unfolded  before  them  the 
duty  of  their  high  calling:  "Ye  shall  be  witnesses  unto  me, 
both  in  Jerusalem  and  in  all  Judea,  and  in  Samaria,  and  unto 
the  uttermost  parts  of  the  earth."  It  was  under  these  terms, 
that  the  great  commisiou  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  was  most 
definitely  intrusted  to  his  disciples.  Left  in  uncertainty  as 
to  the  time  of  success,  but  sustained  by  the  promised  strength 
of  the  Spirit,  they  were  to  go  forth  from  the  centre  at  which 
the  cross  had  been  planted,  and  fill  the  world  with  the  glad 
tidings*.  Witnessing  to  the  truth  that  there  was  a  finished 
salvation  and  an  open  way  to  the  Father  through  the  blood 
of  atonement,  they  were  to  march  onward,  leaving  the  future 
to  God,  and  resting  all  their  hopes  for  success  upon  the  grace 
which  the  Holy  Ghost  would  supply. 

It  is  well  that,  our  attention  should  be  directed,  with  special 
emphasis,  to  this  the  last  form  in  which  Jesus  promulgated 
his  will  to  his  disciples — because  these  instructions  must  be 
regarded  as  involving  the  radical  and  permanent  principles 
of  true  Christian  evangelism  for  all  the  ages  of  time.  From 
that  time  until  now,  the  Church  of  Christ  has  wrought  in  the 
world,  under  this  charter,  with  these  limitations,  and  with 
these  prerogatives.  Whatever  part  of  the  work  originally 
coDunitted  to  the  disciples  is  yet  unfinished,  evidently  is  to 
be  carried  on  under  these  terms,  ai^d  no  others.  The  word 
of  Christ,  "go,"  still  comes  down  to  bis  Church  like  a  hurri- 
cane, urging  it  on  to  this  service.  Each  generation  of  be- 
lievers has  heard  it.  Each  generation  has  had  some  share, 
however  small,  in  the  great  onward  movement,  whose  force 
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acts  on  us  to-dav,  and  constrains  us,  by  onr  loyalty  to  the  cru« 
eified  Jesus,  to  stand  in  the  conscious  attitude  of  assault  upon 
a  sin-ruined  world.  And  for  us,  as  for  all  who  have  gone  before 
us,  the  definite  terms  of  this  service  are  presented  in  these 
principles  of  the  text.  It  rises  before  us,  in  our  nineteenth 
century,  as  it  has  been  solemnly  commended  to  the  Church  at 
each  stage  of  its  history,  an  imperative  duty  to  be  undertaken 
at  the  bidding  of  Christ,  for  the  final  and  glorious  accomplish- 
ment of  his  unfinished  work.  To  make  his  word  of  salvation 
known  to  the  uttermost  parts  of  the  earth,  relying  on  the 
power  of  the  Spirit  to  insure  it  success,  and  leaving  the  times 
of  fulfillment  to  the  sovereign  purpose  of  Gcd — this  we  take 
to  be  the  revealed  philosophy  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  con- 
cerning the  work  for  which  his  Church^is  set  in  the  world. 

It  certainly  affords  cause  for  devoat  congratulation  to  all 
pious  hearts^  that  the  age  in  Which  we  are  living  has  been 
largely  characterized  by  the  consciousness  of  responsibility 
in  regard  to  this  great  commission.  No  era  in  the  history  of 
the  Church  has  been  more  distinctly  marked  than  this  of  mod- 
ern Missions.  The  idea  that  the  world  is  to  be  converted  to 
Christ,  and  that  the  fulfillment  of  the  promise  of  God  depends 
directly  upon  th^  codperation  of  human-instrumentalities  with 
the  Omnipotent  Spirit,  has  changed  the  whole  attitude  of  the 
Church  in  its  militant  sphere.  From  step  to  step  the  work  has 
advanced  until  it  has  become  the  wonder  and  glory  of  the 
age.  Christian  enterprise  and  benevolence  have  already  re* 
cognized  it  as  an  object  which  must  have  its  place  in  the 
heart  of  the  Church,  and  the  prayers  of  the  saints  have  enfolded 
the  petition,  ''Thy  kingdom  come/'  with  a  fervor  and  longing 
unparalleled  in  the  eighteen  centuries  past. 

But  with  the  recognition  of  these  facts  of  encouragement, 
it  is  important  to  connect  other  signs  of  the  times  which  have 
a  vital  bearing  upon  the  great  work  of  Missions.  Not  to 
speak  of  the  unbelieving  world,  which  seems  to  scoff  at  the 
effort  to  evangelize«the  nations  as  though  a  mere  spirit  of  ro- 
mantic assurance  had  taken  possession  of  the  churches  of 
Christ,  nor  of  those  professed  disciples  of  Christ  who  stand 
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aloof  from  the  enterprise  from  sheer  mdi£Ference  and  worldly 
pre5ccupation,  we  are  especially  impressed,  at  this  time,  by 
the  fact  that  the  friends  of  the  Redeemer  are  themselves  in 
conflict  on  some  points  of  essential  importance.  In  direct 
connection  with  the  awakening  of  this  spirit  of  missioDS,  cer- 
tain theories  of  Ohristianitj  have  been  reaffirmed  and  devel- 
oped'with  special  zeal,  which  undermine,  at  least  indirectly, 
the  whole  system  of  effort  which  the  Church  has  organised 
for  the  visible  and  world-wide  triumph  of  the  religion  of 
Ohrist.  It  is  argued  that  the  enterprise  of  converting  the 
world,  is  one  which  rests  upon  a  mistaken  interpretation  of 
Scripture,  and  is  thus,  in  its  nature,  unwarranted  and  delusive. 
"The  present  generation  of  Christians,  like  all  that  have  pre- 
ceded  it,  is  simply  set  in  the  world  to  bear  witness  for  Christ  * 
and  his  truth."  "  To  encourage  the  hope  that  the  Gospel,  afl 
now  proclaimed  in  the  world,  will  be  the  instrument  of  final 
success,  is  simply  to  feed  the  church  upon  unauthorized  spec- 
ulations." "  The  world  is  not  growing  better,  but  worse,  under 
all  human  efforts.  The  darkness  around  us  is  no(  being 
pierced  by  the  light,  but  is  growing  more  dense  and  appalling, 
and  this  state  of  things  will  continue  on  to  the  end.  The 
kingdom  of  Christ  is-  to  be  firmly  established  only  at  his 
second  coming.  The  coming  of  the  Lord  in  all  his  glory,  and 
the  setting  up  of  his  kingdom,  are  to  be  contemporaneons. 
When  the  comparatively  small  number  of  the  elect  shall  have 
been  gathered  in  under  this  dispensation,  then  is  the  sign  to 
appear  in  the  heavens,  and  the  power  of  Christ,  in  a  new 
moral  system,  is  to  complete  what  his  grace  has  failed  to 
accomplish  in  this."  True,  it  is  conceded  that  the  gospel  is 
to  be  preached,  until  the  end,  but  not  with  expectation  or 
hope  of  triumphant  success.  The  command  of  Christ  mnst 
be  obeyed  simply  as  an  order  of  battle,  and  defeat  mast  be 
expected  until  the  Son  of  Man  shall  appear  in  the  clouds  with 
power  and  great  glory.  This  is  the  general  form  of  those 
theories,'  which,  as  we  have  said,  are  nosv  undermining  the 
assault  of  the  church  on  the  kingdom  of  Satan.  Leaving  out 
of  view  those  who  inight  be  called  Miilenarians  by  professioo, 
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and  those  who,  by  natural  temperament  or  from  some  bitter 
experience,  are /predisposed  to  look  with  distrust  on  the  efforts 
of  human  instrumentality,  there  are,  certainly,  numbers  among  - 
the  most  intelligent  and  zealous  servants  of  the  Lord  Jesus, 
who,  in  one  form  or  another,  have  adopted  these  views,  and 
who  honestly  regard  that  work  of  Missions,  which,  .to  us,  em- 
bodies the  very  life  of  the  gospel — has  the  Divine  promise  of 
increasing  power  unto  the  end,  as  utterly  hopeless,  without 
the  personal  appearing  and  agency  of  Christ. 

In  attempting  to  set  forth  a  comprehensive  view  of  the 
relation  of  the  work  of  Missions  to  Christianit}^  it  seems  ap- 
propriate, therefore,  in  view  of  these  representations,  to  turn 
our  thought  to  that  phase  of  the  subject  which  is  thus  made 
the  centre  of  controversy,  with  the  special  intent  to  inquire 
whether  the  popular  view  of  our  dispensation  is  founded  on 
the  sure  Word  of  God,  and  whether  the  Church  is  engaged  in 
an  enterprise  which  it  is  possible  for  her  to  prosecute  with 
snecess.  It  shall  be  our  aim  to  reach  a  definite  conclusion 
upon  these  points,  by  seeking  for  the  exact  relation  of  the 
work  of  Foreign  Missions  to  Christianity  in  general,  and  to 
the  present  age  in  particular.  To  comprehend  this  matter 
fully,  it  will  be  *  necessary  for  us  to  test  these  theories  to 
which  we  have  alluded,  and  'to  mark  the  signs  of  the  times 
which  interpret  the  distinct  commands  of  the  Scriptures. 

There  are  three  points  to  be  made,  which,  if  distinctly 
established,  will  present  the  whole  subject  in  the  clear  light 
of  Divioe  revelation.  Tl  ese  are  :  1.  That  the  Scriptures  in- 
struct us  that  the  ^  orld  is  to  be  converted  to  Christ  under 
the  dispensation  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  which  is  now  progressing 
around  us  ;  2.  That  the  work  of  Foreign  Missions  is  the  cen. 
tral  principle  of  this  dispensation,  the  embodiment  of  its  high- 
est idea  and  intent ;  8.  That  this  work  is  one  which  the 
Ghurjch  of  Christ  is  able  to  consummate,  so  far  as  human 
agency  is  required  to  perform  it,  with  her  present  resources. 

First,  then,  we  are  to  examine  the  fundamental  position  on 
which  the  missionary  enterprise  rests.  Are  we  authorized 
to  conclude  that  the  kiagdom  of  Christ  is  to  be  established 
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under  the  diBpensatioii  of  the  Holy  Spirit  which  was  begun 
in  the  effusion  of  Pentecost,  and  which  is  still  progressing  in 
these  last  days  of  time  ?  If  this  is  the  facti  then  it  is  evident 
that  the  theories  to  which  we  have  referred  fall  at  once  to  the 
ground,  and  that  those  passages  of  Scripture  by  which  they 
are  supposed  to  be  sustained  must  receive  a  s|>iritQal  rather 
than  a  literal  interpretation.  That  there  are  doubtful  pas- 
sages which  bear  on  the  subject,  or  passages  which  seem  sus- 
ceptible of  a  vague  application,  no  one  will  deny.  The  fact 
that  there  is  honest  and  long*con tinned  controverby  in  r^ard 
to  them,  proves  it.  But  in  the  all-important  matter  of  Uieir 
interpretation,  it  seems  a  fair  claim  that  our  first  principles 
should  be  drawn  from  those  clear  and  fixed  elements  of  Chris, 
tianity  which  stand  out  in  full  view,  and  can  not  be  overlooked 
without  an  entire  misunderstanding  of  its  purpose  as  a  system 
of  grace.  The  vast  breadth  of  this  subject,  and  the  variety 
of  opinions  which  are  connected  with  the  general  theory  that 
the  second  coming  of  Christ  must  precede  the  setting  up  of 
his  kingdom  on  earth,  forbids  us  to  attempt  more,  in  this 
article,  than  a  simple  statement  of  ^  the  main  points  of  the 
argument  against  it.    Let  it  be  noticed  then  : 

(1.)  That  the  Scriptures  habitually  speak  of  the  atonement 
and  intercession  of  the  Lord  Jesus  as^the  ample  and  perma- 
nent ground  of  man's  hope  until  the  covenant  of  redemp- 
tion has  been  realized,  while  these  views  do,  in  effect,  deny 
the  power  of  Christ's  cross,  and  transfer  our  hope  for  man  to 
his  second  coming.    The  efiBciency  of  the  atonement,  not  only 
in  relation  to  offended  justice,  but  also  ih  its  power  to  move 
and  melt  the  human  heart,  is  continually  extolled  in  the  Scrip* 
tures.    The  Lamb  of  Gtod,  the  anti-type  of  Israel's  altar  ser- 
vice, is  declared  to  be  the  propitiation  for  the  sins  of  the  world. 
From  his  cross  Jesus  expected  to  draw  all  men  unto  him. 
Christ  crucified  was  preached  by  the  apostles  as  the  power 
of  God  unto  salvation.    His  intercession,  on  the  ground  of  bis 
finished  atonement,  endnreth  continually ;  from  one.  age  to 
another  he  is  to  be  found  at  his  post,  the  same  yesterday,  to^y, 
and  forever,  until  the  end.    Having  appeared  onoe  in  the  end 
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of  the  world  to  put  away  sin  by  the  sacrifice  of  himself,  he  is 
to  coDttnue  in  his  unchangeable  pf  iesthood  until  he  shall  come, 
the  second  time  without  sin  unto  salvation.  When  his  ad- 
vent occurs,  his  intercession  is  done,  and  the  work  of  redemp- 
tion is  ended.  This  is  the  manifest  testimony  of  the  Scriptures 
concerning  the  sacrifice  and  mediation  of  Christ. 

(2.)  It  is  as  evidently  declared- to  be  the  work  of  the  Holy  . 
Spirit  in  His  sovereignty  to  apply  the  truth  of  Christ  for 
man's  regeneration,  and  to  the  power  of  the  Spirit  no  limit  has 
been  assigned,  but  it  is  affirmed  to  be  equal  to  any  work  for 
which  it  is  sent.  Christ  taught  the  disciples  that  it  was  ex- 
pedient for  them  and  for  the  world  that  be  should  go  away. 
The  dispensation  of  that  promised  spirit  was  not,  in  his  mind, 
a  temporary  device,  but  rather  the  granfl  consummation  of 
his  earthly  mission.  The  Holy  Ghost  was  to 'be  the  efficient 
agent  in  constructing  his  kingdom.  Everythinjg  was  to  be 
changed  at  his  coming.  The  temporal  aspects  of  sovereignty 
which  had  been  formerly  associated  with  the  mission  of 
Christ,  were  to  be  set  aside.  The  kingdom  of  God  was  to  be 
righteousness,  peace,  and  joy  in  the  Holy  Ghost.  A  spiritual 
change  in  regeneration  was  to  be  the  condition  of  member- 
ship ;  spiritual  privileges  were  to  be  the  reward  of  the  faithful; 
the  weapons  of  warfare  in  the  new  dispensation  were  to  be 
not  carnal  but  spiritual  and  mighty  through  God  to  the  pulling 
down  of  strongholds.  The  old  cry  of  "  the  Prophet,"  was  to  be 
thenceforth  the  strength  of  the  church  and  the  hope  of  the  world : 
"  Not  by  might  nor  by  power,  but  by  my  spirit  jsaith  the  Lord 
of  Hosts."  The  Spirit  was  to  go  like  the  wind,  invisible,  but 
mighty  and  all  pervading,  revealing  the  things  of  Christ  to 
the  world  and  accomplishing  the  great  purposes  for  which  it 
was  sent.  Such  are  tiie  disclosures  of  Scripture  in  regard  to 
the  animating  power  of  this  dispensation,  nor  is  the  idea  of 
failure  consistent  with  these  representations. 

(8.)  It  is  also  distinctly  affirmed  that  the  kingdom  of  Christ 
in  its  mediatorial  character,  was  truly  established  at  his  ascen- 
sion, and  that  this  kingdom  is  tp  continue  unchanged  till  the 
last  judgment.    If  this  statement  if  sounds  then  there  can  be 
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no  reason  to  look  for  a  visible  reigti  hereafter  on  the  throne  of 
David,  in  the  earthly  Jerusalem.  And  on  this  point  the  testi- 
mony seems  to  us  clear.  At  the  ascension  of  Jesus,  he  is  said 
to  have  entered  in  his  glory.  The  apostle  Peter  affirmed  in  his 
sermon  at  Pentecost,  that  Christ  had  been  raised  first  on  the 
throne  of  David  his  father,  that  he  was  by  the  right  hand  of 
God  exalted,  made  both  Lord  and  Christ,  exalted  to  be  a 
prince  and  a  Saviour.  Paul  declared  of  him  that  he  most 
reign  until  he  hath  put  all  enemies  beneath  his  feet;  and 
John  saw  him  in  the  heavenly  glory  as  the  Lamb  slain  in  the 
midst  of  the  throne.  That  this  doctrine  of  the  kingship  of 
Christ  is  clearly  declared  in  our  standards,  is  evident  from  the 
words,  "  Christ  executeththe  office  of  a  king  in  subduing  qs 
unto  himself,  in  ruling  and  defending  us,  and  in  restraiuing 
and  conquering  all  his  and  our  enemies."  But  with  these  QDe* 
quivocal  testimonies  of  Scripture,  the  theory  that  the  king- 
dom of  Christ  is  to  be  really  introduced  at  His  second  coming, 
and  the  occupation  of  a  material  throne,  is  utterly  irreconcil- 
able. That  kingdom  is  now  in  existence,  fully  established  as 
a  spirit-reality, a  kingdom,  which  the  apostle  declares  "cannot 
be  nioved,"  ''nor  shall  the  gates  of 'hell  prevail  against  it/ 
Again  let  it  be  noticed — 

(4.)  That  it  is  clearly  intimated  that  the  kingdom  thus  es- 
tablished by  Christ  is  to  expand  until  it  extends  over  the 
world.  The  testimony  here  is  abundant :  The  "  heathen  are 
to  be  given  to  Christ  for  an  inheritance,  and  the  uttermost 
parts  of  the  earth  for  a  possession/'  ^  The  gospel  is  to  *'  be 
made  known  to  all  nations  for  the  obedience  of  faith.''  "  The 
ends  of  the  earth  are  to  remember  and  turn  to  the  Lord,  and 
all  kindreds  of  the  earth  shall  worship  before  Him;" 
and,  ''the  kingdom  and  the  dominion,  and  the  great- 
ness of  the  kingdom  under  the  whole  heaven,  are  to  be 
given  to  the  people  of  the  saints  of  the  most  High."  The  re- 
sult thus  predicted  is  also  set  before  us  by  symbols  which 
convey  the  idea  of  growth  and  gradual  extension.  The  gos- 
pel leaven  is  to  work  into  the  lump  until  all  is  leavened ;  the 
seed  sown  is  to  mature  slowly  unto  the  harvest ;  the  stone  cat 
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oat  of  the  moantaia  without  hands,  ia  to  become  a  great 
moantaiQ  and  fill  the  whole  earth.  The  church  is  established 
that  it  may  extend,  teaching  the  nations  under  the  covenant 
promise,  ''Lo,  I  am  with  you  always  even  to  the  end  of  the 
world.''  Thus,  the  first  blessings  of  the  kingdom  in  this  dis- 
pensation are  linked  to  the  sure  word  of  prophecy,  to  the  last 
glorious  triumphs,  when  the  abundance  of  the  sea  shall  be 
converted  to  Christ,  and  the  isles  shall  wait  for  his  law,  and 
the  Gentiles  shall  come  to  his  light,  and  kings  to  the  l>right- 
ness  of  His  rising.    But,  again — 

(5.)  It  is  also  taught,  as  we  think,  very  plainly,  that  the 
Church  of  Christ  is  to  be  complete  at  his  second  coming;  that 
all  mean9  of  grace  are  then  to  eud,  and  that  the  last  judgment 
of  the  quick  and  the  dead  is  then  to  occur.  Through  sancti- 
fication  of  the  Spirit  and  belief  of  the  truth,  the  Church  is  to 
be  prepared  as  a  bride  adorned  for  her  husband,  and  he,  the 
heavenly  bridegroom,  is  to  come  to  be  glorified  in  bis  saints 
and  to  be  admired  in  all  them  that  believe.  There  is  to  en- 
sue, not  the  extension  of  his  kingdom  over  new  subjects,  and 
fresh  offers  of  salvation  to  impenitent  sinners,  but  the  final 
consummation  of  this  earthly  state,  the  abolition  of  ordinances 
which  were  to  be  kept  till  he  should  come,  the  separation  of 
the  just  from  the  tmjust,  and  the  unmingled  glories  or  woes 
of  eternity. 

Now  these  are  the  principles  concerning  the  kingdom  of 
Christ  and  his  coming,  which  seem  to  lie  firmly  imbedded  in 
the  Bible,  and  to  be  inwrought  into  the  present  system  of 
grace.  We  have  stated  them  without  much  enlargement, 
but  it  is  believed  that  their  evidence  is  established  by  the 
sure  word  of  God.  If  one  denies  them,  the  whole  scheme  be- 
comes incoherent,  distorted,  irrational.  The  alternative  in- 
volves an  impeachment  of  the  efficacy  of  Christ's  work  of 
grace,  a  limitation  of  the  powers  of  the  Spirit,  a  return  of 
Christ  to  occupy  a  material  throne,  a  world-life  for  the  re- 
deemed— in  which  a  baptized  Judaism,  having  its  seat  oH 
Mount  Zion,  is  established — a  world  converted  by  the  terror 

of  Christ,  and  not  by  his  love  :  in  a  word,  a  travesty  of  that 
17 
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plan  of  redemption  which  was  introduced  in  Pentecostal  efiii* 
sions,  and  has  been  advancing  to'  the  dominion  of  the  earth 
from  then  till  now.  And  all  this  in  face  of  the  direct  testi- 
mony of  Ood,  an  arbitrary  change  in  His  programme,  intro- 
duced not  of  necessity,  since  that  power  of  the  cross  and  the 
Spirit  which  has  already  accomplished  a  part  is  certainly 
equal  to  the  whole  work  of  redemption.  In  opposition  to 
a  false  estimate  of  Christianity  the  Church  of  Christ  may 
safely  plant  herself  on  the  spiritual  idea  of  the  present  dis- 
pensation, and  confide  in  it  as  permanent  until  the  Lord  oomes 
to  judgment. 

And  now,  having  sought  to  establish  the  truth  that  the  dis- 
pensation under  which  we  are  living  is  to  witness  the  final 
triumphs  of  Christianity  in  the  world,  we  would  argue. 

Second,  That  the  work  of  Foreign  missions  comprehends  the 
central  principle  of  this  dispensation,  and  is  the  most  literal 
expression  of  its  idea  and  intent.  That  the  missionary  enter- 
prise has  a  positive  place  in  true  Christianity,  all  earnest 
Christians  are  now  fully  agreed.  The  time  was,  within  the 
memory  of  the  living,  when  the  question  of  its  inauguratioQ 
was  keenly  .debated  ;  when  the  magnitude  of  the  achievement 
terrified  and  repelled  the  disciples  of  Christ.  The  time  was, 
and  that  not  long  ago,  when  the  first  English  missionaries  to 
India  were  saluted,  as  they  set  sail,  with  Sidney  Smith's  sa^ 
casm,  that  '*  they  were  a  handful  of  maniacs  going  out  to  con- 
quer one  hundred  millions  of  men.''  But  that  time  has  passed, 
under  the  favor  of  God.  Those  accents  of  timidity,  or  con- 
tempt, will  not  be  heard  again  in  the  Church.  The  enter 
prise  has  been  inaugurated  with  the  purpose  to  carry  it  on. 
It  has  gained  its  high  place  of  honor  among  the  different 
methods  of  Christian  activity,  and  it  will  keep  what  it  has 
gained.  But  the  real  question  reaches  bej^ond  this.  Has  the 
workof  Foreign  Missions  yet  secured  its  true  place  among 
the  plans  of  evangelism  which  the  Church  of  Christ  carries 
forward  ?  Can  it  be  said  that  the  true  idea  of  the  mission 
enterprise,  as  Christ  conceived  it,  and  as  it  is  logically  related 
to  Christianity,  has  yet  been  driven  home  to  tiie  heart  of  the 
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Cfhwrch,  or  even  intelleotaally  accepted  by  it?  One  can  not 
doabt  tbat  the  prevailing  theory  of  Christian  evangelism  is, 
tbat  the  work  for  Christ  which  lies  in  plain  sight  shoald  be 
first  finished  off  by  the  Charchi  and  that  the  re^iidue  of  its 
strength  and  the  sap«rflaity  of  its  means  should  be  applied 
to  carry  the  gospel  to  distant  lands.  The  Church  is  still  too 
exclusively  opcupied  with  the  interpretation  of  the  first  words 
of  her  Lord's  command,  "  Beginning  at  Jerusalem/'  is  the 
formula  which  is  supposed  to  embody  her  most  urgent  duty, 
while  the  application  of  her  power  to  the  discharge  of  the 
whole  commission,  must  be  delayed  until  the  Jerusalem  in 
which  she  dwells  is  delivered.  That  the  work  which  lies  at 
ofir  doors  is  urgent — imperative — no  true  friend  of  missions 
will  deny.  In  every  hamlet  and  city  there  is  something  to 
be  done  for  the  glory  of  Christ,  and  for  the  rescue  of  perish- 
ing  souls.  Each  centre  of  life  in  our  land  sends  up  its  Mace* 
donian  cry,  and  at  every  point  which  she  occupies  the  Church 
sees  the  fields  all  white  for  the  harvest.  But  the  question  is 
not  of  wants  here  or  there,  but  of  the  policy  under  which  th^ 
disciples  of  Christ  are  to  work  for  his  cause.  Is  it  to^  be  dic- 
tated by  the  selfishness  which  looks  only  at  the  wants  of  ja 
neighborhood,  a  section,  a  country,  a  continent,  or  is  it  to  be 
inspired  by  the  obedience  of  faith  which  looks  from  each 
centre  out  to  the  circumference  and  bears  the  whole  world 
up  to  God  ?  Is  the  narrow,  local  or  national  applicatioir  of 
Christian  labor  more  congenial  to  the  appointed  work  of  the 
Church  in  this  dispensation  than  the  comprehensive  and  world- 
wide radiation  of  her  growing  strength  ?  That  is  the  ques- 
tion !  And  with  the  eye  fixed  upon  the  commission  of  Christ 
and  the  conduct  of  the  early  disciples,  it  seems  easy  to  answer 
it,  with  the  assertion  that  the  work  of  Foreign  Missions  em- 
bodies the  essential  life  of  Christianity,  and  that  its  promi- 
nence in  the  mind  and  heart  of  the  Church  will  be  the  surest 
guaranty  of  success  in  building  up  Christ's  cause  at  home,  as 
well  as  abroad.  To  confirm  this  assertion,  let  it  be  noticed  : 
(1.)  That  the  enterprise  of  Foreign  Missions  brings  the 
Church  into  the  closest  sympathy  with  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ, 
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and  into  the  most  implicit  obedience  to  his  command.  The 
end  of  the  incarnation  of  Christ  and  his  death,  was  to  seek  aod 
to  save  that  which  was  lost — to  seek  by  self-sacrifice— to  save 
not  for  himself.  The  world  was  embraced  in  his  loving  mercj, 
and  his  love  for  it  as  a  whole  was  attested  by  death,  even  the 
shameful  death  of  the  cross.  The  burden  which  he  bore  in 
the  garden  was  that  of  the  sins  of  the  world,  and  the  expia- 
tion which  he  offered  on  C&lvary  was  the  equivalent  of  the 
guilt  of  the  whole  race  of  Adam.  It  was,  therefore,  as  the 
natural  expression  of  Christ's  purpose,  in  the  sacrifice  of  him- 
self, that  the  comprehensive  command  burst  from  his  lips,  as 
he  was  about  to  ascend  to  the  Father:  "Oo  ye  into  all  the 
world,  and  preach  the  gospel  to  every  creature."  Looking 
from  Jerusalem,  the  centre,  out  to  that  circumference  which 
human  science  has  only  fir^t  discovered  in  these  latter  days* 
he  claimed  it  all  as  the  purchase  of  his  humiliation.  He 
yearned  over  it  all,  as  needing  his  redemption ;  he  commended 
it  all  to  his  people  as  the  province  into  which  they  were  to 
bear  the  tidings  of  pardon  and  peace  by  the  cross.  And  so 
it  must  be,  that  the  sympathy  which  flows  from  the  believer's 
Qnion  with  Christ  must  identify  him,  in  some  sense,  with  the 
imost  comprehensive  intent  of  the  atonement;  must  interest 
iiim,  in  some  measure,  in  the  longing  of  Jesus  to  see  of  the 
travail  of  his  soul,  and  be  satisfied.  Wherever  the  deepest 
forbe  of  that  sympathy  with  the  Saviour  is  felt,  there  the 
grandest  and  most  comprehensive  views  of  his  kingdom  will 
dwell,  and  that  divine  life  of  Christ  in  the  soul  will  seek  to 
pour  itself  forth  in  streams  which  shall  cover  the  earth.  The 
field  of  Christ  is  the  world;  and  the  most  Christ-like  devotion 
in  man  is  that  which  longs  to  see  his  glory  shining  over  it 
all. 

(2.)  It  is  also  true  that  the  work  of  Foreign  Missions  ex- 
presses the  most  intense  love  for  man  in  his  lost  moral  condition. 
It  is  utterly  separated  from  all  the  considerations  of  self-interest 
and  self-defense ;  from  all  the  id^as  of  local  or  national  ad- 
vancement, which  are  so  potent  in  stimulating  many  of  oar 
efforts  to  promote  Christian  reform.    It  is  pure  heaven-bom 
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philanthropy,  as  that  was  first  illustrated  in  the  person  of 
Christ.  It  looks  on  man,  not  as  a  neighbor,  or  kinsman,  or 
conntryman,  bat  as  a  brother,  in  the  rain  of  Adam,  in  the  re  • 
demption  of  Christ.  Its  principle  is  the  application  of  the 
gospel  to  all  races  and  to  all  individuals,  without  reference  to 
any  interest  but  that  of  the  kingdom  of  Qod.  It  is  based  upon 
a  no  less  soul-stirring  estimate  of  the  condition  of  the  unevan- 
gelized  races,  than  that  which  moved  the  heart  of  Dr.  John 
Owen  in  his  sermon  before  the  English  Parliament,  two  hun* 
dred years  ago:  "No  man  in  the  world  wants  help  like  ttiem 
that  want  the  gospel ;  of  all  distresses,  the  want  of  the  gos- 
pel calls  loudest  for  relief."  It  appeals,  thus,  to  a  pure  love 
for  Christ,  and  to  a  pure  love  for  man,  and  it  has  no  other 
motive.  Civilization  may  follow  the  stately  tread  of  this  en- 
terprise; the  blessings  of  social  security  may  descend  on  the 
races  by  whom  Christ  is  received ;  the  savage  may  cease  to 
plunder  and  murder  the  traveller,  commerce  may  spring  up 
among  nations  which  were  once  only  related  in  the  carnage 
of  war — ^but  these  are  not  the  ends  for  which  the  work  of 
Missions  is  carried  on*  It  seeks  to  save  souls,  and  to  hasten 
the  triumph  of  Christ  in  the  world.  It  is  a  spiritual  enter- 
prise, whiqh  perpetuates  the  mission  of  Christ  to  the  lost ; 
which  goes  with  the  authority  of  a  Divine  revelation  to  man — 
as  man — desiring,  by  all  means,  to  save  some.  And  in  an 
organized,  persistent  attempt  to  accomplish  this  end,  it  belongs 
to  Christian  philanthropby  to  work  ever  on  the  world-plan  of 
Christ,  to  have  sympathy  with  the  wants  of  men  unseen,  to 
reach  forth  help  to  places  from  which  no  plea  for  help  has 
ever  come ;  to  give  of  thought,  and  means,  and  zealous  toil,  for 
distant  generations ;  to  do  this,  not  by  impulse,  but  by  prin- 
ciple ;  to  feel  that  it  belongs  to  the  Church  which  Jesus  has 
ransomed  by  his  precious  blood,  and  sanctified  for  his  glory, 
thus  to  reckon  itself  indebted  to  all  for  his  sake. 

And. this,  we  claim,  must  be  regarded  as  the  most  definite 
expression  of  the  relation  of  the  Church  to  the  world.  Under 
the  commission  of  Christ,  the  Church  is  bound  to  Jerusalem, 
or  any  other  political  centre,  only  by  the  relation  of  that  point 
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or  that  country  to  the  whole  field ;  and  it  is  simply  an  abuh 
donment  of  her  Divine  commission  for  her  to  make  any  hmnan 
patriotism  the  motive  or  the  end  of  her  evangelism.  The 
apostles,  in  the  first  century,  soon  found  that,  as  Ghrist-s 
ambassadors,  they  had  something  to  do  at  the  outer  edge  of 
the  centre,  and  before  Jerusalem  and  Judea  were  converted 
Paul  and  Barnabas  were  preaching  in  Asia  Minor,  Greece,  and 
Macedonia.  "  The  world,"  the  whole  world,  is  the  commaDd, 
and  the  great  mission  work  which  aims  to  direct  man  to  the 
(^ross,  wherever  he  dwells,  is  the  real  embodiment  of  the 
gospel. 

(3.)  Besides  this,  we  must  notice  that  the  growth  and  en* 
largement  of  Christianity,  wherever  it  is  established*  require 
that  it  should  reach  continually  over  its  boundaries,  and  act 
on  the  nations  and  races  beyond  them.  Secoud  only  to  the 
importance  of  missions,  in  their  relation  to  the  salvation  of 
souls,  is  their  value  in  the  development  of  the  true  life  of  the 
Church  in  defending  her  noblest  energies  from  decay  and  cop 
ruption.  The  Church  of  Christ  can  be  in  a  healthy  conditioa 
only  when  the  word  of  Christ  rules  in  her  counsels,  and  the 
spirit  of  Christ  directs  her  activities.  The  Church  can  not 
exist  for  her  own  sake ;  she  can  not  live  to  herself  and  pros- 
per. Whenever  Christianity  is  content  to  be  conservative 
in  its  trust,  stationary  amid  the  passions  of  men,  it  is  already 
corrupt,  and  calls  for  reform.  No  matter  where  the  lines  of 
limitation  are  drawn,  around  one's  own  habitation,  or  around 
one's  own  country,  if  such  lines  are  drawn  any  where  short  of 
the  last  stronghold  of  sin  in  the  world,  there  will  be,  at  that 
point,  a  certain  decay  of  the  vital  energy,  which  vnll  re&ct 
upon  all  other  labors.  Christianity  must  speak  to  Heathen- 
dom, because  it  has  superior  knowledge,  power,  grace,  and 
life,  which  can  only  abide  and  increase  by  being  difiused. 
And  it  is  a  matter  of  determined  experience  that  the  degree 
in  which  the  Church  has  thus  radiated  her  light  and  life 
abroad  over  the  world  has  always  been  the  sure  measure  of 
her  spiritual  prosperity.  .From  the  time  when  they  that  were 
scattered  abroad  in  the  persecution  which  arose  about  Stephen, 
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^  went  every  where  preaching  the  word,"  until  the  time  when 
the  Church  in  America  arose  to  send  her  aoas  and  her  treas- 
ures abroad  over  the  earth,,  it  has  been  found  that  the  .diffu- 
sion of  grace  was  the  best  way  to  increase  it.  This  is  a  fixed 
law  of  the  kingdom.  The  hand  that  reaches  forth  to  bless 
and  save  those  who  perish  for  lack  of  knowledge,  does  also,  in 
that  way,  open  the  trumpet-stop  in  the  great  organ  of  Chris- 
tian experience,  and  then  the  soul  begins  to  realize  the  sub- 
limest  power  of  Christian  love. 

It  was  in  such  an  estimate  of  our  subject  that  Dr.  Beecher 
said,  twenty  years  ago,  that  Christians  at  the  West  must 
exalt  the  work  of  Foreign  Missions,  if  they  expected  to  wit- 
ness the  triumphs  of  the  Gospel  in  that  field.  And  in  the 
same  spirit,  ten  years  ago,  a  Home  Missionary  in  the  wilds  of 
Oregon  wrote  to  the  East:  " Our  purpose  is  to  begin  to  think 
and  feel  and  act  for  the  world,  and  then  we  shall  be  aroused 
to  act  for  our  country  and  for  ourselves.  He  who  works  well 
in  the  Gospel  must  work  on  the  world-plan  of  the  Gospel." 
That  these  views  are  sound  is  proved  by  the  .whole  expe- 
rience of  the  Church,  in 'that  great  work  of  evangelism  which 
has  been  developing  and  enlarging,  with  unprecedented 
rapidity,  from  the  time  when  she  began  to  lift  the  prayer  of 
David :  ''  Qod  be  merciful  to  us  and  bless  us,  that  thy  way  may 
be  known  upon  earth,  and  thy  saving  health  among  all 
nations.'' 

When  we  consider  the  value  of  the  work  of  Missions  in 
this  light  only,  it  is  well  worth  all  that  it  has  cost.  What 
codd  the  Church  do,  now,  without  that  discipline  of  faith  and 
love,  that  reflex  power,  those  riches  of  wisdom  and  experionce, 
those  broad  and  complete  union  purposes,  which  this  work  ^ 
has  originated?  How  her  stature  has  expanded,  as  she  has 
been  standing  in  these  letter  days  with  Jesus,  on  the  Mount 
of  OUvea,  and  listening  with .  first  consecration  to  his  great 
command  I  4-ncl  how  much  better  is  she  qualified  to  match 
her  strength  with  infidelity  and  irreligion  here  at  hon^,  by 
all  that  she  has  wrought  abroad?  This  is  the  true  economy  of 
Christian  labor.    The  policy  of  unreserved  consecration,  the 
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widest  possible  diffusion  of  the  gospel  life,  intensifies  its  power 
at  every  point  it  tonohes,  and  reflects  on  every  local  interest 
the  fervor  which  mns  round  the  circuit  of  the  globe.  The 
missionary  spirit  is  worth  as  much  at  one's  own  fireside,  in 
one's  daily  life,  as  it  is  worth  in  its  far-reaching  influence.  It 
is  the  normal  development  of  Christian  life  in  the  soul,  and 
blesses  everything  on  which  it  shines.  Its  progress  in  the 
Church  is  the  increase  of  every  Christian  grace,  the  enlarge- 
ment of  every  kind  of  power. 

It  is  in  this  light,  then,  that  we  would  view  the  work  of 
missions,  as  embodying  the  essential  life  of  Christianity 
under  this  spiritual  dispensation,  involving  for  the  Church  fit 
Christ  the  deepest  sympathy  with  the  purpose  of  her  ascended 
King,  the  most  unselfish  love  of  man  and  the  most  generoos 
culture  of  4ier  spiritual  life.  And  this  view  of  the  enterprise — 
far  in  advance,  we  fear,  of  that  which  is  now  entertained— 
must  come  to  its  true  place  and  dominate  the  Christian  heart 
The  Church  has  need  to  ponder  it,  and  to  accept  it  as  the  first 
principle  of  her  aggreSsive  operations.  No  lower  estimikte 
can  fully  place  us  in  the  presence  of* the  great  responsibility 
which  our  Lord  imposes  in  this  present  time.  The  conversion 
of  the  world  is  made  the  duty  of  the  Church  under  the  dis< 
pensation.of  the  Spirit,  and  it  belongs  to  the  Church  to  day  to 
let  the  work  break  through  its  present  limits,  and  advance  as 
God  shall  give  prosperity. ' 

From  these  considerations,  we  may  now  advance  to  the  last 
point  proposed  in  this  discussion. 

Third :  That  this  work  of  the  world's  conversion  is  one 
which  the  Church  of  Christ  is  fully  able  to  accomplish,  so  far 
4  as  human  agencies  can  ever  do  it,  in  -the  present  generatioa. 
.•  Nothing  is  more  important  in  any  human  achievements  than 
the  conviction  of  power  to  succeed — ^"Possunt  quia  posse 
videntur."  The  enterprise  which  is  felt  by  men  to  be  practi* 
cable,  is  the  enterprise  which  they  will  heartily  attempt  to 
accomplish.  Doubtless  the  Lord's  work  of  Missions  suffers 
much  in  these  days  from  the  elsaggerated  conceptions  of  mag* 
nitude  which  attach  to  it  in  the  partial  survey  which  Chris- 
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tians  take  of  the  elements  of  the  problem.  Bat  what  is  in  fact 
the  actual  scope  of  this  work  ?  As  commanded  by  the  Lord 
Jesns  it  is  the  proclamation  of  the .  Ck>spel  to  every  creature 
by  his  visible  Ghnrch.  When  the  preaching  of  Ohrist  shall 
become  universal,  when  the  light  which  now  shines  on  a 
part  shall  shine  on  thewhold  race,  then  the  Ghnrch  will 
have  obeyed  the  injunction,  and  the  conditiona  of  final  and 
-aniversal  success  will  have  been  supplied.  We  must  discrim* 
inate  between  the  agencies  that  are  to  be  engaged  in  this 
work.  The  Church  is  not  commanded  to  secure  the  cordial 
reception  of  the  truth  by  every  creature.  On  the  contrary, 
the  declaration,  ^  He  that  believeth  and  is  baptized  shall  be 
saved,  and  he  that  believeth  not  shall  be  damned  ^\  plainly 
assumes  that,  in  connection  with  faithful  activity,  some  will 
reject  the  gospel  which  others  receive.  But  the  fact  that  the 
work  of  the  Church  is  simply  evangelistic,  while  it  belongs  to 
the  power  of  the  Spirit  of  Qod  to  give  it  success  in  all  parts 
of  the  field,  makes  the  specific  responsibility  of  Christians  one 
which  can  be  discharged.  The  human  instrumentality  is  to 
be  the  condition,  and  the  Divine  Spirit  is  to  empower  and  make 
that  effectual.  And  the  teaching  of  the  Scriptures  in  regard 
to  this  combination  of  forces  seems  to  be  this :  that  when  the . 
€k>spel  has  been  thus  preached  to  the  whole  race,  so  that  the 
mass  is  thoroughly  pervaded  with  light,  then  the  outpouring 
of  power  from  on  high  will  take  place,  which  will  virtually 
introduce  the  triumphs  of  Ohrist  in  the  Millennium.  It  is, 
then,  simply  a  question  of  the  power  of  the  Church  thus  to 
enlighten  the  world.  The  factors  of  the 'problem  are  finite, 
not  infinite.  The  enterprise  can  be  measured  ;  the  power  of 
the  Church  can  be  tested  by  manifold  standards. 

To  bring  this  question  of  power  distinctly  before  us,  let  us 
consider — 

(1.)  That  the  whole  world  is  now  accessible  to  the  efforts 
of  Christian  evangelism.  We  say  the  whole  world,  for  the 
exceptions  are  now  very  few.  The  progress  realized  in  the 
present  half  century  has  been  mftrvellous ;  more  than  marvel- 
lous, it  has  been  miraculous.     When  the  nineteenth  century 
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opened,  heatheniampreseDted  an  unbroken  front  to  the  mission- 
ary. The  question  then  was,  '*  Who  will  receive  him ;  into  what 
land  can  he  enter?"  The  qaestion now  is,  "  How  can  wefiod 
men  to  answer  the  call  ?''  Then,  India  was  hermetically  closed 
np  by -the  policy  of  the  British  Gk>vernment ;  China  would  not 
snffer  a  Christian  teacher  to  stand  on  her  shores ;  Africa  was 
still  unexplored ;  Turkey  made  death  the  penalty  for  apostasy ; 
the  Christian  sects  of  the  East  were  passive  under  the  sway 
of  their  corrupt  and  ignorant  hierarchs ;  the  Isles  of  the  Sea 
were  full  of  the  habitations  of  cruelty.  And  all  that  is  now 
changed.  To-day  the  Christian  missionary  may  sail  around 
the  globe,  and  land  where^he  chooses  and  preach  the  glad 
tidings  in  safety  and  with  success.  The  element  of  the  world's 
inaccessibility  has  been  thus  thrown  out  of  the  problem  since 
it  was  first  laid  before  the  churches  of  Christ. 

(2.)  When  we  consider  the  point  of  development  to  which 
the  work  has  now  advanced,  the  magnitude  of  the  problem  ia 
still  more  diminished.  With  the  exception  of  a  few  incipient 
measures  the  history  of  this  work  is  confined  to  the  present 
century.  Everj^thing  was  begun  as  late  as  the  year  1800. 
And  the  work  was  ha  the  mustard  seed,  which  is  the  least 
among  seeds,  at  the  beginning.  The  languages,  the  customs 
the  prejudices,  the  religions  of  the  heathen,'  were  then  un* 
known.  There  were  no  institutions  of  power,  no  BibleB^  no 
prestige  of  success;  no  evidence  that  the  gospel  would 
produce  effects  among  those  inert  masses.  But  now  Christ 
is  going  forth  in  his  spiritual  conquests,  with  a  rapidity  sur 
passing  all  that  the  founders  of  the  enterprise  could  bare 
hoped  for.  The  languages  of  the  world  have  been  substan- 
tially mastered  ;  the  Scriptures  have  been  translated  into  the 
tongues  of  more  than  two*thirds  of  the  race  ;  centres  of  light 
have  been  kindled  upon  every  meridian ;  churches  have  been 
organized  by  thousands ;  and  a  depth  and  fervor  of  piety  has 
been  realized  in  the  heathen  converts  which  is  not  a  whit 
behind  that  of  the  most  favored  churches  at  home.  And 
from  every  field  on  which  this  work  is  thus  going  forward 
comes,  no.t  the  cry  of  discouragement  or  distrust,  but  a  loud 
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and  thrilling  appeal  for  more  men  and  more  means,  to  reach 
the  vast  whitenings  harvest.  Thns  the  toil  of  the  past  has 
brought  the  field  under  the  general  influence  of  Ghristianityi 
and  has  proved  that  it  can  be  effectual  anywhere,  if  earnestly 
.  and  faithfully  applied.  Already  the  Church  has  laid  the 
foundations  on  which  to  build  broader  and  grander  achieve- 
ments* To  use  a  plain  figure  of  speech,  we  might  say  that, 
already  the  route  has  been  traced,  the  road-bed  heaped  up, 
the  grading  accomplished,  the  rails  laid  in  their  places,  and 
now  it  needs  only  a  proper  equipment  to  make  the  enterprise 
fully  successful. 

(3.)  In  connection  with  these  facts  it  should  also  be  kept  in 
mind,  that  the  spiritual  Church  of  Christ  now  holds  a  trust  of 
wealth  and  power  which  is  more  adequate  to  such  a  work 
than  at  any  time  before.  It  is  a  simple  matter  of  statistics, 
that  there  has  been  no  retrogression  in  the  resources  of  the 
Chnrch  since  the  enterprise  was  first  inaugurated.  The  in- 
crease of  her  membership,  including  all  evangelical  denom- 
inations in  the  estimate,  has' more  than  kept  pace  with  the 
increase  of  population  in  the  nation  at  large.  It  is  computed 
that  no  less  than  six  millions,  or  18  per  cent.,  of  ouc  people 
are,  by  profession,  consecrated  to  the  service  of  Christ; 
and  in  all  the  qualifications  essential  to  the  energetic  prose- 
cution of  the  work  of  missions,  there  has  been  undoubted 
progress.  The  wealth  of  the  land  is  largely  in  the  hands  of 
Christians.  The  influence  of  the  Church  is  felt  in  all  the 
public  and  social  enterprises  of  life.  The  great  Christian 
ideas  of  Law  and  Liberty,  have  been  more  and  more  deeply 
inwrought  into  the  framework  of  our  institutions ;  and  the 
Church,  as  a  whole,  is  more  deeply  conscious  of  her  responsi- 
bility for  the  discharge  of  her  manifold  trusts  than  ever  be- 
fore. Whatever  may  be  affirmed  of  the  deficiency  of  a  true, 
unreserved  consecration  to  the  interests  of  Christ's  kingdom . 
at  home  and  abroad,  it  must,  at  least,  be  acknowledged  that 
in  all  that  pertains  to  the  possession -of  power  for  aggressive 
efibrt,  the  Church  of  Christ  stands  now  in  a  better  position 
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for  great  attempts  and  great  achievements  than  at  any  tiine 
in  her  previous  history. 

Now,  with  these  facts  before  us,  the  world's  accessibility, 
the  progress  which  the  work  has  already  made,  and  the  increas- 
ing power,  wealth  and  influence  of  the  Chnrch  of  Christy  we 
may  venture  to  answer  the  question  in  which  this .  discussion 
culminates:  '*l3  the  Church  able,  in  the  present  generation,  to 
make  the  gospel  known  to  the  whole  world,  according  to  her 
Lord's  command  ?"    Assuming  that  the  unevangelized  popda- 
tions  of  the  globe  amount  to  one  thousand  millions,  and  that 
access  to  these  should  continue  to  open  for  the  next  twenty 
years,  as  rapidly  as  has  been  the  case  during  the  same  time 
in  the  past,  what  amount  of  Christian  effort  would  be  needed 
to  bring  them  all  under  the  enlightening  influence  of  the  gos* 
pel  ?    If  we  concede  that  the  efforts  of  a  single  missionarj 
would  suffice  in  twenty  years  to  bear  the  glad  tidings  to  ten 
thousand  souls,  which  is  certainly  a  moderate  estimate  of 
labor,  it  would  need  only  the  sending  forth  of  one  hundred 
thousand  to  reach  the  populations  of  the  globe ;  and  if  we 
allow  an  annual  expense  of  $500  to  each  one  of  these  missioD- 
aries,  it  would  require  only  the  sum  of  $50,000,000  every  year. 
That  is  to  say,  an  offering  in  men  equal  -to  the  patriotic  army 
which  marched  with  General  Sherman  from  Atlanta  to  the 
sea,  and  an  offering  in  money  equal  to  one-quarter  of  the 
interest  of  our  national  debt,  would  suffice  to  do  the  work. 
Is  this  estimate  one  which  reaches  beyond  the  power  of  the 
evangelical  Christians  of  America?    Leaving  out  of  view  the 
efforts  and  resources  of  the  Church  in  other  lands,  is  there 
lack  of  ability  among  us,  in  this  land,  to  accomplish  as  much 
as  this  for  Christ?    Why,  it  is  only  that  one  out  of  sixty  of 
Christ's  professed  disciples  be  devoted  to  this  work.    It  is 
only  that  a  tithe'of  the  superfluous  expenditures  of  the  Ohorch 
of  God  should  be  cast  into  the  treasury  of  Missions.    Will  any 
warm  Christian  heart  call  in  question  the  claim  of  the  Lord 
Jesus  to  so  much  of  effort  and  money  from  his  ransomed 
Church  for  such  an  end,  the  very  end  for  which  the  Charch 
is  organized  and  set  among  the  nations?    Or  can  any  ooe 
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question  that  if  the  work  were  once  undertaken  upon  such  a 
scale,  it  would  be  speedily  accomplished?  Have  we  not  been 
taught,  by  our  national  experience,  the  amazing  power 
which  lies  undeveloped  in  a  nation  like  our  own,  until  eom^ 
greal^  emergency  arises,  and  a  deep  enthusiam  stirs  the  souls 
of  men  to  attempt  achievements  which  were  utterly  impossible 
without  such  devotion?  And  is  it  extravagant  to  entertain 
the  thought  that  a  devotion  to  the  cause  of  Christ  like  that 
which  saved  the  nation  from  the  power  of  the  destroyer,  would 
be  speedily  rewarded  with  successes  which  would  bring  the  lat- 
ter day  of  glory  down  upon  the  earth  ? 

It  is,  then,  the  solemn,  thrilling  truth  that  the  Church  of 
Christ,  in  the  present  generation,  has  the  power  to  impart 
the  gospel  of  salvation  to  the  world.  There  are  means  enough 
and  men  enough  at  her  command ;  all  that  is  really  needed  is 
the  burning  heart,  the  earnest  will,  the  obedient  trust  in 
God. 

It  is  in  the  light  of  such  facts  as  these,  that  we  must  con- 
template our  former  efforts  in  this  cause,  and  readjust  our- 
selves to  the  increasing  responsibilities  of  our  age. 

Oor  record  in  the  past  has  .not  been  grand.  The  great 
results  accomplished  have  been  gained  by  very  slight  expend- 
itures. It  was  remarked  by  Secretary  Treat,  in  his  address  at 
Bochester,  that  the  whole  sum  received  by  the  American 
Board  for  fifty-seven  years  would  not  suffice  to  lay  more  than 
half  a  double  track  railroad  from  Albany  to  Boston.  We 
have  in  the  field  but  140  missionaries  to  4,000  churches  coop- 
erating in  this  work,  while  the  Moravians  send  one-fifteenth 
of  their  entire  number,  and  the  Reformed  Church  of  Scotland 
sends  one-seventh  of  her  ministry  to  preach  the  gospel  to  the 
heathen. 

Surely,  as  a  Church,  we  need  a  new  estimate  of  our  duty 
in  this  world-wide  evangelism. 

This  land  of  ours  which  God  has  rescued  with  a  mighty 
arm,  is  set  among  the  nations  for  grand  achievements  in  the 
coming  yeans.  Ourselves  the  product  of  this  work  of  Mis* 
sions,  the  last  matured  fruit  of  Christianity  on  earth ,  we  must 
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begin  to  look  upon  the  world  which  perishes  in  ignorance  of 
Christ,  as  solemnly  entmsted  to  our  charge.  Have  we 
received  the  Gospel  freely,  and  shall  we  refuse  to  give? 
Shall  we  turn  from  those  ripened  fields,  on  which  the  ministers 
of  Christ  are  fainting  now  with  overwork,  and  decline  to  send 
new  laborers?  Shall  we  put  out  the  lights  now  shining  in 
the  dark  places  of  the  earth,  to  heap  up  treasures  io 
ourselves?  It  can  not  be.  We  rejoice,  on  the  contrary,  that 
as  there  are  manifold  signs  that  GU>d,  by  his  Providence,  is  now 
preparing  for  more  distinguished  triumphs  of  the  Gospel  than 
the  world  has  ever  seen,  so  there  are,  also,  signs  that  his 
Church  is  waking  to  a  new  sense  of  her  responsibility,  to  a 
new  fervor  in  obeying  the  Saviour's  last  command. 

We  believe  the  day  is  near  when  this  work  of  Christian 
love  shall  sway  the  affections  of  the  Church ;  not  conflicting 
with  any  other  claims,  but  recognized  as  the  all-comprehending, 
the  universal  interest,  to  which  all  hearts  should  turn,  for 
which  all  voices  should  implore  success. 

And  as  it  grows  upon  the  affections  of  the  Church,  so  will 
the  tokens  of  the  dawning  day  spread  far  and  wide.  Christ 
will  come  nearer  to  his  Church  with  each  increase  of  effort. 
God's  hand  will  shake  the  nations  mightily  as  Zton  rises  to  put 
on  her  strength,  and  then,  with  a  swift  answer  to  the  earnest 
intercession  of  a  consecrated  and  united  Church,  He  who  has 
been  ^vaiting  long  to  hear  it,  will  come  forth  from  his  royal 
chambers,  to  greet  the  waiting  Bride,  and  satisfy  the  longings 
of  the  nations  1 

"Even  so  come,  Lord  Jesus — come  quickly."  ' 
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« 

Bt  Bdoitabd  liiBomjL'Yi,  Member  ci  the  Inetitate. 
TniMleted  by  Bon.  Joeepk  Hewland,  Httteawaa,  N.  T. 

To  stndy  politics,  or  the  science  of  goveniment,  we  must  go 
back  to  the  Greeks.  They  are  our  masters,  whether  we  have 
derived  our  ideas  from  the  original  source,  or  received  them 
through  the  Romans,  who,  in  political  philosophy  as  in  every 
other  doctrine,  invented  nothing.  The  East  was  the  seat  of 
vast  empires,  but  these  great  monarchies  were  only  political 
and  religious  despotisms.  Except  in  China,  it  does  not  appear 
that  anything  was  written  under  these  governments.  The 
reason  for  this  is  simple.  On  the  one  hand,  it  is  difficult  to 
collect  general  rules  and  to  build  up  a  system  in  the  case  of  a 
nation  ruled  by  the  caprice  of  a  single  master  ;  and,  on  the 
other  hand,  it  is  not  easy  to  form  a  just  estimate  of  an  absolute 
power.  Despotism  loves  silence  above  all  else ;  even  eulogy 
disturbs  it;  light  terrifies  it ;  if  discussed  its  fate  is  sealed. 

The  case  was  entirely  different  in  Greece.  In  that  country, 
divided  among  so  many  different  peoples  and  governments,  the 
attention  of  philosophers  was  early  directed  towards  society 
the  State  and  its  laws.  A  democracy  as  unstable  in  character  as 
that  of  Athens,  a  city  which  was  the  theatre  of  a  constant  suc- 
cession of  revolutions,  furnished  a  study  which  impressed 
itself  forcibly  upon  all  reflecting  minds.  Though  the  country 
was  small,  its  experience  was  great.  Athens  soon  exhausted 
all  the  forms  of  liberty.  Its  history  set  forth  in  glaring  light 
the  vices  of  a  factious  ambition ;  it  was  easy  to  recognize  in 
the  convulsions  of  the  republic  that  natural  law  which  draws 
order  out  of  anarchy,  and  causes  tyranny  to  follow  the  license 
of  a  people  whom  the  flattery  of  demagogues  has  intoxicated. 

Of  all  those  who  have  made  politics  a  study  Aristotle  is  the 
wisest  and  most  profound ;  neither  Machiavellt  nor  Montes- 
quieu equals  him.  Many  philosophers  and  theologians  may 
prefer  Plato  to  his  disciple ;  the  writer  will  not  criticize  their 
opinion ;  he  is  far  from  intending  to  settle  a  question  which 
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will  give  occapation  to  oar  latest  posterity;  but  as  to  politics, 
it  seems  to  him  that  the  case  has  been  decided  withoat  appeal. 
Plato,  that  ''po^'te  d6cousa/'  as  Montaigne  calls  him,  is  an 
admirable  moralist.  Notwithstanding  the  oddity  of  certain 
notions,  the  "  Republic  and  the  Laws  "^vill  always  be  read  with 
pleasure.  Bat  if  Plato  inspires  as  with  a  love  of  josUce,  he 
teaches  us  very  little  aboat  the  science  of  government.  Aris- 
totle, on  the  contrary,  describes  what  was  before  his  eyes. 
The  stady  and  comparison  of  free  constitations  enable  him  to 
discover  rales  which  have  not  grown  old,  natural  laws  which 
have  not  changed  any  more  than  has  humanity.  He  does  Dot 
imagine  an  ideal ;  he  writes  a  history.  Aristotle  is  a  modern ; 
the  field  of  observation  has  become  greater,  the  method  has 
not  changed. 

As  the  result  of  all  his  comparisons  and  observations,  Aris- 
totle describes  a  model  State,  a  perfect  government.  What  is 
this  State  ?  It  is  something  which  at  the  present  time  does 
not  correspond  with  either  oar  necessities  or  our  ideas.  It  is 
evident  that  all  the  conditions  of  liberty  have  changed ;  the 
meaning  of  the  very  word  liberty  is  not  the  same  with  us  as 
it  was  with  the  ancients..  Rousseau  and  Mably  completely 
lost  their  way  because  they  did  not  make  this  distinction;  and 
their  unskillful  and  fanatical  disciples  have  made  us  pay  dearly 
for  the  error  of  their  masters.  In  politics,  as  in  the  arts,  the 
study  of  antiquity  will  always  be  of  use,  but  its  imitation  will 
ever  be  puerile  and  dangerous. 

AjBong  the  Greeks,  (Aristotle  considers  all  other  nations  as 
barbarous,)  society  was  divided  into  free  men  and  slaves. 
The  latter  were  only  living  machines,  domestic  animals.  The 
law  did  not  know  them. 

Among  the  free  men  the  legislator  and  the  polititian  took 
note  only  of  those  who  did  not  support  themselves  by  manual 
labor,  and  who  could,  consequently,  devote  themselves  wholly 
to  public  affairs.  An  artisan,  in  Aristotle's  eyes,  was  only  a 
slave  under  another  name ;  he  served  the  public )  under  a 
perfect  republic  a  workman  ought  never  to  be  made  a  citi- 
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zen.*  In  the  men  of  leisure  and  of  fortune,  who  lived  npon 
their  rents  and  the  labors  of  their  slaveS)  we  have  the  active 
element  of  the  city.  The  rest  were  made  to  obey.  The  most 
democratic  of  the  Greek  republics  was  nothing  more  than 
a  close  aristocracy.  This  people,  composed  of  privileged  per- 
sons, was  sovereign ;  it  enacted  laws,  made  peace  and  declared 
war,  appointed  generals  and  magistrates,  and,  on  occasion, 
removed  and  tried  them*  All  power  proceeded  from  the 
people,  and  returned  to  the  people.  This  sovereignty,  the 
scene  of  whose  exercise  was  the  public  square,  was  what 
Aristotle  and  the  Qreeks  called  liberty.  To  be  free  in  Athens 
meant  to  be  a  member  of  the  sovereign  body. 

Such  is  the  general  conception  of  the  Greek  republics. 
The  same  idea  ruled  at  Rome,  with  this  difference,  that,  in 
the  good  days  of  the  Scipios,  the  patrician  order  and  the  nobil- 
ity possessed  a  degree  of  power  of  which  Athens  had  no 
knowledge.  When  Cicero  wrote  his  "Republic,''  and  placed 
in  the  past  the  ideal  of  Roman  grandeur  and  liberty,  he  merely 
copied  from  Polybius  and  combined  Aristotle  and  Plato.  The 
Romans  were  far  greater  administrators  than  the  Greeks; 
tbey  carried  to  much  higher  perfection  the  art  of  governing 
and  of  assimilating  to  themselves  the  nations  they  conquered ; 
but  their  notion  of  liberty  was  the  same:  the  theory  had 
made  no  advance. 

Prom  this  principle,  that  liberty  is  sovereignty,  and  that  roy- 
alty resides  in  the  people,  proceeds  a  mass  of  usages  and  laws 
which,  at  first  sight,  astonish  us,  yet  which  are  easily  ex- 
plained.   It  was  not  logic  that  the  ancients  lacked.  "^ 

If  there  is  a  single  truth  confirmed  by  experience,  it  \b 
that  a  king  does  not  belong  to  himself;  he  is  made  for  the 
State  which  he  governs.  His  religion,  education,  ideas  and 
fortune  are  matters*  of  public  interest,  with  which  modem 
constitutions  concern  themselves. 

Carry  back  this  principle  to  Athens,  remember  that  the 

frinoe  is  the  whole  body  of  citizens,  and  it  will  be  no  matter 

f 

*PoUt,  in,olLiiL 
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of  surprise  that  the  religion,  education,  and  even  the  right 
to  own  property,  of  the  most  humble  Athenian  was  regu- 
lated by  law. 

Thence  the  strange  spectacle  of  a  people  at  once  very  free 
and  greatly  enslaved ;  free  even  to  sovereignty,  enslaved  in 
regard  to  religion,  education  and  life.  Sparta  deemed  herself 
free,  but  was  simply  a  convent  of  soldiers. 

Antiquity  never  rose  above  this  conception  :  neither  the 
Greeks  nor  the  Romans  could  have  understood  our  theory  of 
individual  rights.  In  their  view  the  citizen  was  made  for  the 
State,  not  the  State  for  the  citizen.*  The  notion  of  particular 
interests  distinct  from  the  general  interest  would  have  been  a 
heresy  at  Athensas  at  Rome.  As  amember  of  the  sovereign  the 
citizen  bore  all  the  burdens,  and  was  subject  to  all  the 
duties,  of  sovereignty. 

The  smallness  of  the  Greek  cities  diminished  the  danger  of 
this  system  and  made  apparent  only  its  greatness.  This  was 
clearly  seen  and  was  well  expressed  by  Benjamin  Constant: 
"  The  part  which  in  antiquity  each  one  took  in  the  national 
sovereignty  was  not,  as  it  is  in  our  time,  an  abstract  assump- 
tion. The  will  of  each  had  a  real  influence.  The  exercise  of 
this  will  was  an  oft-recurring  and  lively  satisfaction.  Conse- 
quently the  ancients  were  disposed  to  make  many  sacrifices  in 
order  to  preserve  their  political  rights  and  to  retain  their  share 
in  the  administration  of  the  State.  Each  citizen  having  a 
proud  appreciation  of  the  value  of  his  suffrage,  found  ample 
compensation  in  the  consciousness  of  his  personal  import- 
ance."! 

To  be  alternately,  and  sometimes  at  once,  governing  and 
governed,  sovereign  and  subject — such  was  the  ideal  of  ancient 
liberty.  And  this  explains  why  in  the  history  of  the  Greeks 
and  Romans  there  were  often  passages,  without  transition 
periods,  from  complete  liberty  to  utter  servitude.  It  sufficed,  in 
order  to  the  immediate  establishment  of  despotism,  that  a 

*  Aiistotle,  PoUt,  I,  ch.  ii 

\De  la  lAherU  da  anderu  campotie  h  eeUe  det  modemet,  Conn  de  politiqnd  ooo* 
Btit,  t  ii,  p.  647.    Park,  1861. 
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tyrant  should  seize  hold  of  power;  the  only  guaranty  of  the 
liberty  T>f  the  citizen  was  his  part  in  the  sovereignty. 

The  case  of  Rome  a£fo»ds  proof  of  this  curious  fact.  At 
Borne  the  citizeb  was  a  king,  bo  completely  was  he  surrounded 
by  privileges  of  all  kinds.  Individual  liberty  was  never  more 
efficiently^  guarantied.  The  Valerian  laws  were  genuine  acts 
of  iiabeaa  corpus;  the  tiistodia  libera  made  impossible  all  pre- 
ventive imprisonment;  the  tribunes,  sacred  and  inviolable 
personages,  were  always  ready  to  protect  any  citizen  who 
felt  his  liberty  endangered ;  juries,  judioes  jurcUi,  pronounced 
judgment  in  all  criminal  cases;  finally,  voluntary  exile  re- 
moved an  accused  person  from  all  popular  vengeance,  and 
was  equivalent  to  capital  punishment  in  political  cases.  Cicero 
was  able  to  render  an  act  of  justice  to  the  old  Romans  in 
declaring  that  no  other  people  had  at  once  laws  and  punish- 
ishments  so  mild.  But  we  must  not  be  led  into  error :  these 
liberties  were  but  the  privileges  of  sovereignty. 

From  the  hour  when  Sylla  seized  upon  the  supreme  power 
tyranny  entered  Rome  never  again  to  depart.  The  tribunes 
reduced  to  silence,  the  oamUia  overawed,  seduced  or  sup- 
pressed,  there  was  no  longer  any  room  for  aught  but  servi- 
tude, and  such  servitude  I  It  does  not  even  appear  that  the 
ancients  contended  with  the  master  of  the  world  for  whsit 
appear  to  us,  at  this  time,  the  most  sacred  rights  of  the  indi-  . 
vidual ;  by  these  we  mean  the  rights  of  conscience,  knowl- 
edge and  labor.  Religion,  education,  literature,  commerce, 
industry — all  passed  into  the  hands  of  *the  emperor  when  the  ' 
people,  voluntarily  or  not,  yielded  up  their  sovereignty  to  the 
Csdsars.  Neither  Trajan  nor  Marcus  Aurelius  doubted  an  in- 
stietnt  that  their  power  was  boundless.  They  governed  in  the 
name  of  the  people  :  to  assume  to  fix  a  limit  to  this  absolute 
power  was  high  treason. 

If  Jesus  Christ  had  not  appeared  upon  thcearth,  we  know 
not  how  the  world  nvould  have  resisted  the  despotism  which 
was  stifling  it.  •  The  writer  does  not  speak  here  as  a  Chris- 
tian ;  he  sets  aside  every  religious  question,  and  is  only  u 
historian.     It  is  in  this  quality  that  he  affimrs  that  in  politics, 
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SB  well  as  in  morality  and*  philosophy,  the  Gospel  has  regen 
erated  the  sonls  of  men.  It  is  with  good  reason  that  we  date 
from  the. Christian  era  for  a  new  society,  proceeded  from  the 
GospeL 

Not  that  at  first  sight  the  Gospel  appears  calculated  to  pro- 
duce a  change  in  the  science  of  .government.  ''  My  kingdom 
is  not  of  this  world;"  ''Bender  nnto  Ge^ar  the  tilings  which 
are  Csesar's/'  said  Jesus  Christ  and  Paul  adds:  "Bender 
therefore  to  all  their  dues:  tribute  to  whom  tribute ;  custom 
to  whom  custom;  fear  to  whom. fear;  honor  to  whom  honor,'^ 
Obedience  to  established  power  is  the  law  of  the  Gospel. 

But  when  Christ  adds,  '*  Bender  unto  God  the  thii^  that 
are  God's  "  he  proclaims  a  new  principle  at  variance  with  all 
the  ideas  of  antiquity.  Among  the  ancients  the  gods  were 
attached  to  the  walls  of  the  city  and  existed  only  by  the  per- 
mission of  the  Senate  or  of  Csasar.  To  proclaim  that  God 
had  rights  was  to  destroy  the  unity  of  despotism.  We  have 
here  the  germ  of  the  revolution  which  separates  the  world  of 
antiquity  from  the  world  of  modern  times.  Bousseau  pe^ 
ceived  how  the  case  stood,  bi^t  only  to  complain  of  it;the 
gravely  proposes  to  us  the  example  of  Hobbes,  ''  the  only 
thinker  who  has  clearly  seen  the  evil  and  its  remedy,  and 
has  dared  to  propose  a  retlnion  of  the  two  heads  of  the  eagle 
and  the  restoration  of  all  things  to  political  unity,  vrithout 
which  neither  State  nor  government  can  ever  be  well  oonsti- 
tuted.^'t  Agreeing  with  Bousseau  as  to  the  fact,  we  deduce 
from  it  entirely  differentoonsequences.  It  was  the  sovereignty 
of  God  which  forever*  destroyed  the  tyranny  of  the  Caesars. 
This  sovereignty  being  once  recognized,  there  existed  duties, 
and  consequently  rights,  for  all  immortal  souls — rights  and 
duties  independent  of  the  State  and  over  which  the  prince 
had  no  authority.  'Conscience  was  enfranchised ;  the  individ- 
ual began  to  exist. 

*  Romans,  ziil.  * 

t  Oontrat  SoeSal^  liv.  IV,  ch.  TiiL  "  Jesus  oame  to  estabUsh  upon  flarth  a  if  ir- 
itual  kingdom :  which,  separating  the  theological  system  from  the  political 
system,  destroyed  the  unity  of  the  State,  ana  caoisea  the  intestfaie  diTkiAtf 
which  have  neyer  ceased  to  agitate  tiie  Qiristian  nations.'* 

t  ChnXrai  Social,  liv.  IV,  ch.  viiL 
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Were  it  itferely  that  worship  had  be^n  emancipated,  a  revo- 
Itition  would  have  taken  place  ;  bat  the  words  of  Christ  have 
an  entirely  different  bearing.  The  ancient  forms  of  worship 
were  bat  vain  ceremonies,  while  Christian  worship,  on  the 
contrary,  includes  a  morality  which  embraces  the  whole  life. 
Saint  Paul  thus  expounds  to  us  the  thought  of  Christ  :* 

"Owe  no  man  anything,  But  to  love  one  another:  for  ho 
that  lovetb  another  hath  fulfilled  the  law/' 

"  For  this,  thou  shalt  not  commit  adultery,  thou  shalt  not 
kill,  thou  shalt  not  steal,  thou  shalt  not  bear  false  witness, 
thoti  shalt  not  covet ;  and  if  there  be  any  other  commaud- 
meht,  it  is  briefly  comprehended  in  this  saying,  namely,  Thou 

shalt  love  thy  neighbor  as  thyself/' "  Love  is  the 

fiilfiUiqg  of  the  law/' 

loimedtately  after  the  advent  of  the  Gospel  we  find  our- 
selves in  presence  of  two  political  conceptions  ;  on  one  side  is 
the  ancient  theory  which  accepted  sovereignty  for  liberty  : 
under  this  system  the  State  is  one,  the  \  city  everything,  the 
^citizen  king,  and  man  nothing.  On  the  other  side  is  the  new 
idea,  which  gives  the  first  place  to  conscience  or  the  individ- 
ual, the  system  whi6h  limits  the  part  of  the  State  to  a  mission 
of  justice  and  peace,  and  which  converts  political  sovereignty 
into  a  guaranty  for  individual  rights.  In  the  pagan  system 
sovereignty  was  absolute  and  unlimited ;  in  the  Christian 
system  it  is  carefully  bounded  and  is  under  the  obligation  of 
fixed  duties.  There  is  a  sphere  into  which  it  can  not  enter  : 
it  has  no  authority  over  the  souls  of  men. 

From  the  times  of  the  Apostles  there  has  been  a  continual 
confiict  between  these  two  ideas,  one  pagan  and  the  other 
Christian  ;  it  is  taking  place  in  the  minds  of  men  at  this  day, 
and  the  evidence  of  it  consequently  exists  in  our  institutions. 
Most  of  oar  modern  systems  of  government,  and  not  the  least 
celebrated,  are  still  infected  with  the  old  leaven  of  antiquity. 

Three  centuries  of  conflict  were  required  to  infuse  the  new 
idea  into  men's  minds ;  this  was  the  epoch  of  the  martyrs,  the 
heroic  age  of  Christianity.     The  martyrs  did  not  concern 

*  Romaofl,  xiii,  S. 
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themselves  with  ciyil  government  any  more  than  did  the 
apostles ;  they  were  even  convinced  that  there  was  no  pkce 
for  them  in  pagan  society,  and  that  the  fall  of  the  Empire 
wonld  signal  the  end  of  the  world  and  the  coming  of  Anti 
Christ.  They  were  none  the  less  the  forerunners  of  modem 
liberty.  It  was  upon  the  field  of  religion  and  conscience  that 
they  made  their  resistance  ;  all  tBey  demanded  was  the  right 
to  worship  in  peace  God  as  revealed  in  the  Gk>spel ;  but  faith 
includes  the  whole  moral  life  ;  the  institutions  of  a  people  are 
always  connected  with  its  religion.  If  India  has  never  been 
able  to  rise  above  a  government  of  caste,  if  the  Arabic  east 
has  found  escape  from  despotism  impossible,  it  is  because  these 
nations  are  debased  by  their  respective  systems  of  belief. 
Modern  liberty  is  to  be  found  only  among  Christians,  because 
Christianity  alone  separates  religion  from  politics  and  distin- 
guishes between  the  believer  and  the  citizen. 

Let  us  ask  what  was  the  occasion  of  this  conflict,  and  how 
did  it  happen  that,  in  an  age  of  universal  skepticism,  the 
Romans,  who  were  so  tolerant  toward  all  forms  of  superstitioD^ 
should  have  declared  war  to  the  death  against  Christianity? 
The  speech  of  Madcenas  to  Augustus,  as  reported  by  Dion 
Cassius,*  proves  that  from  the  very  first,  even  before  the  in- 
troduction of  Christianity,  the  emperors  felt  the  necessity  of 
governing  the  human  soul  in  its  entirety  ;  this  was  the  price 
of  the  securitv.  of  despotism. 

"Honor  the  godsfevSry  where  and  on  all  occasions, ccmform- 
ing  to  the  es^bUabed  local  rites,  and  oblige  others  to  foUow 
thy  example.  Hold  innovators  in  detestation  and  punish 
them,  not  only  on  account  of  the  gods,  but  because  the  intro- 
duction of  new  gods  is  always  followed  by  that  of  foreign 
habits  and  customs.  Hence  result  associations,  brotherhoods, 
conventicles — things  which  have  no  proper  place  in  a  mon- 
archy. Do  not  tolerate  atheists,  nor  diviners,  who  by  their 
falsehoods  favor  novelties ;  and  beware  of  philosophers,  for 
they  are  quite  as  bad." 

Tliere  is  nothing  singular  in  the  fear  Masceuas  bad  of  pU- 

*  Dion  Cassias,  lii,  ^ 
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loBophers  ;  they  represented  freedom  of  opinion  ;  they  were 
the  Press  of  those  times.  A  prefect  of  the  city,  a  man  who 
desired  order  at  any  cost,  ooald  hardly  have  any  taste  for  that 
agitation  of  the  mind  which  precedes  agitation  in  all  other 
forms.  He  required  silence  and  the  repose  of  death.  Bat, 
which  is  strange,  in  the  matter  of  religion,  Oicero  speaks  like 
Maecenas,  Trajan  like  Cicero*  The  idea  that  every  man  has 
a  right  to  worship  God  in  his  own  way  never  entered  their 
minds.  Let  him  believe  in  his  heart  what  he  liked,  it  was  no 
one's  business ;  impiety  was  even  fashionable ;  but  there  was 
a  public  worship  which  was  part  of  the  institutions  of  the 
land :  he  who  did  not  respect  the  gods  of  the  country,  the 
official  deities,  was  an  atheist. 

We  have  thus  an  explanation  of  one  of  the  saddest  facts  in 
.  history,  the  persecution  of  the  Christians.    With  the  excep- 
tion of  Nero,  the  princes  who  sent  the  Christians  to  martyr- 
dom were  great  men,  able  administrators,  grave  statesmen — 
such  as  Trajan,  Marcus  Aurelius,  Severus,  Decius,  Diocletian ; 
the  bad  princes  were  tolerant,  that  is  to  say,  indifferent.    Oom- 
modus  had  Christians  about  his  presence ;  Heliogabalus  did 
them  no  harm.    The  emperors  whose  sole  object  was  their 
own  pleasure,  let  the  administration  of  affairs  alone.    The  em- 
pire was,  in  their  eyes,  but  a  life— profession ;  those  who 
cared  more  for  Boman  greatness,  dreamed  of  a  return  of  the 
past.    What  they  longed  for  was  the  restoration  of  an  impos- 
sible unity.    In  their  view,  (^hristians  were  atheists  and  ene- 
mies— ^a  double  reproach,  in  which  politics  had  more  place 
than  hatred,  whatever  the  apologists  may  say.    In  the  eyes 
of  the  old  Bomans,  the  Christians  were  atheists  because  they 
did  not  worship  the  national  gods;  enemies  because  they 
were  dealing  a  death-blow  to  the  imperial  and  pagan  system. 
The  light  in  which  they  regarded  them  was  a  correct  one ; 
the  injustice  lay  in  attempting  to  reduce  by -fire  and  sword 
men  who,  after  all,  were  only  claiming  their  liberties.     Con- 
science could  not  yield;  it  was  for  the  empire  to  become 
transformed.    On  one  side  was  interest;  on  the  other  side 
was  right. 
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In  this  Btruggle  between  force  and  conscience,  between 
Btate  policy  and  faith,  I  know  of  nothing  finer  than  the  coar> 
age  of  the  martyrs.  There  is  nothing  more  gloriona  in  an- 
tiquity. To  die  as  did  Cato,  in  order  that  he  might  avoid 
the  sight  of  a  conqueror,  is  an  example  of  heroic  despair;  to 
die  in  order  not  to  offend  God  and  fail  in  truth  is  something 
greater — it  is  holiness. 

To  this  holiness  we  owe  our  modern  liberty.  There  ars 
recollections  conveyed  by  this  fact  which  can  not  be  efiaoed* 
However  great,  at  a  later  day^  became  the  ambition  of  the 
Popes,  and  the  faults  which  this  ambition  led  them  to  coounit, 
Christian  Rome  has  never  been  able  to  contest  its  orig^in.  The 
palaces  of  the  Popes  have  replaced  the  palaces  of  the  OaBsan, 
the  Vatican  speaks  of  the  Church  of  power ;  but  beneath 
this  splendid  edifice  are  the  catacombs,  which  speak  of  lib- 
erty. 

When  an  idea  is  true,  it  takes  possession  of  men's  bobIb, 
and  always  ends  by  tniimphing.  Political  systems  destroy 
men,  but  the  blood  of  the  martyrs  is  the  seed  of  believers; 
little  by  little  passions  wear  themselves  out,  interests  change, 
the  idea  takes  possession  of  and  conquers  even  its  enemies. 
A  moment  arrives  at  which  the  attacking  force  becomes  equal 
to  the  resisting  force,  and  is  ready  to  bear  it  down. 

In  the  affairs  of  the  world  clever  men  seize  this  moment  of 
indecision.  This  is  what  Constantino  did.  He.Wasnota 
Christian,  he  adhered  to  more  than  one  pagan  superstition; 
but  he  felt  that  the  Christian  party,  thrown  in  the  balance, 
was  able  to  give  him  an  empire.  He  placed  himself  at  the 
head  of  the  innovators,  and  became  the  master  of  the  workL 

After  the  victory,  what  proved  to  be  his  policy?  This  pol- 
icy, which  continues  to  the  present  day  to  find  admirers,  was 
to  put  an  end  to  the  necessary  divorce  of  oonscienoe  and  the 
State.  Constantino  desired  not  only  to  bestow  upon  the 
Christians  peace,  in  securiog  to  them  liberty,  which  would 
have  been  admirable,  he  also  sought  to  reestablish  the  unity 
of  the  government  by  making  the  Church  an  integral  part  of 
the  structure  of  the  empire,  and  unfortanately  he  succeeded. 
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Oonstantinei  or  rather  the  emperor,  was,  at  that  time,  a 
sort  of  religious  Janus,  a  character  having  two  faces,  the  one  tar- 
ned  toward  the  past,  the  other  toward  the  future.  High  priest 
of  the  pagans,  publicly  bishop  and  protector  of  the  Christiansf 
umpire  between  two  societies,  and  managing  and  ruling  both, 
striving  to  preserve  the  balance  between  the  worn-out  lie  and 
the  new  truth,  Oonstantine  established  that  intimate  alliance 
between  the  Church  and  the  State  which  was  the  great  error 
of  the  middle  ages,  for  it  was  an  alliance  between  fleeting, 
changing,  miserable  interests,  and  eternal  rigtfts  in  respect  to 
which  there  can  be  no  compromise.  • 

The  effect  of  this  compact  was  disastrous.  The  bishops 
having  become  functionaries  and  religion  the  law  of  the  State, 
the  movement  in  men's  minds  ceased;  the  Greek  Church 
became  petrified  the  day  of  her  marriage  to  Censtantine.  * 
She  turned  to  stone  within  those  human  arms.  Once  consti- 
tuted after  the  imperial  and  pagan  plan.  Christian  society 
^remained  stationary,  and  for  societies,  as  for  men,  not  to  grow 
is  to  die.  ^  • 

The  empire  fell  by  reason  of  its  own  decrepitude  when  it 
was  invaded  by  the  Barbarians.  These  red-haired  men,  odor* 
ous  of  garlic  and  tallow,  and  who  knew  no  higher  pleasures 
than  battle  and  pillage,  brought  into  the  affrighted  world  a 
new  principle  which  accorded,  in  more  than  one  respect,  with 
Christianity,  and  this  accounts  for  the  favor  with  which,  from 
the  very  first,  the  Church  regarded  the  Germans.  They  were 
powerful  allies  and  docile  scholars  which  fortune  had  given  it. 

These  Barbarians  knew  nothing  of  the  State,  even  cities 
were  distasteful  to  them ;  they  regarded  them  as  wolf-traps, 
biuta  ferarum.  They  knew  only  the  individual.  Among  the 
Greeks  and  the  Romans  the  city  was  sovereign ;  among  the 
Germans,  man ;  every  one  was  king  in  his  own  domain  and  in 
his  own  hous^. 

This  was  indeed  a  wilc^sort  of  liberty,  whose  end  could  be 
only  anarchy ;  bat  there  was  a  germ  of  independence  in  this 
disorder,  a  force  and  an  individual  energy  which  the  ancient  • 
world  never  knew. 
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The  Barbarians,  as  long  as  they  remained  pagan,  changed 
but  little.  The  Germans  of  Tacitns  are  like  those  de- 
scribed by  C»8ar«  The  Franks  of  Ammianns  MarcelliDus 
cecal]  the  Cherusci  of  Tacitus.  Christianity  transformed 
them ;  conquest,  in  placing  at  their  command  Jthe  .resonreee 
of  an  old  civilization,  completed  the  change.  Corruption,  in 
its  union  with  barbarism,  was  rendered  only  more  hideous; 
but  this  refined  corruption  was  the  vice  of  the  great;  tbe 
germ  of  Christianity  took  root  among  the  people,  who  nohes- 
itatingly  entered  the  service  of  the  Church.  Thus  com- 
menced, in  the  midst  of  darkness  and  disorder,  a  new  cirili- 

■ 

zation. 

Hence  it  is  that  there  are  two  ways  of  judging  the  Barbari- 
ans.   If  we  consider  only  that  which  they  destroyed,  the  ruin 

*  of  art  and*  wealth,  we  are  terrified  at  their  brutality;  if  we 
regard  the  solid  qualities  they  brought  with  them,  their  conr- 
age,  independence,  honor,  we  perceive  that  the  future  be- 
longed to  them.  They  were  as  a  vase  which  comes  from  the 
mould  covered  with  dust  and  dross,  buf^hich  the  connoisseur 
recognizes  at  once  as  a  master-piece,  almost  regretting  that 
by  the  chisel  of  the  finisher  any  of  the  originality  of  the  first 
rough  cast  should  be  destroyed. 

Once  masters  of  the  empire,  the  Barbarians  organized  the 
sovereignty  after  their  own  fashion ;  rather,  they  destrojed 
it  in  order  to  replace  it  by  the  idea  of  property.  Liberty  for 
them  consisted  in  landed  possessions ;  independence  and  power 
belonged  to  the  ownership  of  domain.  Hence  resulted  the 
feudal  system — a  system  which  may  be  condemned  or  praised 
according  to  the  point  from  which  it  is  regarded.  If  we  con- 
sider only  the  owners  of  land — churches,  universities,  feudal 
barons,  communities,  corporations — we  find  every  where  a 
degree  of  liberty  of  action  which  we  might  well  covet  now ; 
if  we  consider  only  those  who  were  not  land-owners— the 
serfs  and  villeins — we  find  oppression  and  misery  withoat 
measure.    If  we  look  for  the  State,  it  is  in  fragments ;  for  tbe 

•  nation,  it  no  longer  exists.  But  if  this  system,  which  floar- 
ished  with  greatest  splendor  in  the  thirteenth  century,  appears 
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to  US  justly  odious  for  the  manner  in  which  it  bore  upon  our 
ancestors  ;  yet  we  must  remember  that  it  contained  germs  of 
good  which  our  kings  destroyed  and  which  have  been  to  the 
English  the  origin  of  all  their  liberties.  In  England  abuses 
were  gradually  reformed ;  the  oppressed  elates  have  been 
raised  to  the  rank  and  privileges  of  nobility  ;  with  us  there 
was  a  violent  return  to  the  principles  of  antiquity — the  whole 
edifice  was  destroyed  from  the  foundation,  overthrown  and 
leveled  to  the  ground.  The  old  theory  of  the  unity  of  the 
State  reappeared  in  France  at  an  early  day ;  from  the  time 
of  Philip  the  Fair  the  legists  have  been  traveling  to  Bologna 
in  search  of  the  traditions  of  the  Lex  regia  and  absolute  sov- 
ereignty. 

How  was  it  that  these  imperial,  and  especially 'pagan,  tra* 
ditions  again  asserted  themselves  ?  It  was  by  the  Church 
taking  possession  of  the  Boman  heritage.  Unity  was  dear  to 
it,  and  was  to  it  the  condition  of  truth.  The  Church  aimed 
at  the  replacing  of  the  old  Empire  by  the  unity  of  faith  and 
providing  for  all  Christians  a  common  country — Christianity 
itself.  The  idea  of  establishing  the  City  of  God  upon  earth 
was  not  wanting  in  grandeur,  and  was  held  by  many  noble 
spirits.  The  Church  spared  no  means  in  order  to  civilize 
the  Germans.  The  canon  law  blended  together  Roman,  Ger- 
man and  Christian  ideas  :  it  was  an  excellent  work.  It  would 
be  ungrateful  and  childish  to  deny  that  the  Church  elevated 
and  civilized  the  modern  nations  ;  but  the  error  of  the  popes 
consisted  in  seeking  a  model  in  t*be  past  and  in  resuscitating 
the  political  system  of  the  Caesars.  Not  content  with  pre- 
serving in  their  dioceses  the  framework  of  the  Roman  admin- 
istration, they  imagined,  and  the  Church  agreed  with  them, 
that  the  duty  of  protecting  and  upholding  the  truth  belonged 
to  the  material  power.  In  place  of  accepting  the  gospel 
idea  of  unity,  as  the  natural  harmony  of  souls  drawn  to  each 
other  by  the  same  faith  and  the  same  love,  the  Church  sought 
to  establish  uniformity  according  to  the  imperial  and  pagan 
system,  by  decreeing  truth  in  the  form  of  law,  by  councils, 
and  by  enforcing  respect  by  means  of  physical  power  and  the 
sword  of  the  executioner. 
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Tbisconception  of  trntb,  this  desire  to  form  Christian  bo- 
ciety  after  the  model  of  the  Roman  empire,  explains  the  mis- 
takes, the  miseries  and  the  impotence  of  the  Middle  Ages. 
Convinced  that  it  aloue  possessed  absolute  truth,  and  that  this 
troth  was  a  law  which  only  the  most  abandoned  could  disown 
•  or  violate,  the  Church  put  .a  sudden  stop  to  the  proirreas  of 
human  thought.  It  took  possession  of  science  as  well  as  of 
dogma,  aiming  at  once  to  establish  in  men's  souls  the  author- 
ity of  an  unquestioned  faith,  and  to  hold  human  reason  within 
bounds  beyond  which  it  should  never  pass. 

Thus  it  was  that  the  Bible  and  Aristotle  became  supreme 
law  to  men's  minds.  Everything  was  fixed,  and  fixed  forever— 
dogma  and  science.  Everything  might  be  explained ;  noth- 
ing might  be  changed.  And  here  we  have  tne  reason  why 
all  the  theology  and  all  the  philosophy  of  the  Middle  Ages  is 
reducible  to  Uie  form  of  the  syllogism.  TAith,  as  presented 
by  the  Bible  or  by  Aristotle,  is  an  infallible  maior  premise 
from  which  we  may  only  draw  the  necessary  conclusion. 

This,  indeed,  is  not  the  liberty  which  the  Gospel  promises ; 
we  find  no  trace  here  of  the  affecting  parable  which  bids  as 
wait  for  the  harvest  before  separating  the  tares  from  the 
wheat.  No  more  is  it  the  teaching  of  Aristotle — of  him  whose 
intellect  was  the  vastest  and  most  penetrating  which  the 
world  has  ever  known.  He  would  doubtless  have  disowned 
disciples  who  adored  even  his  faults.  It  was  not  for  the  mas- 
ter of  science  to  enslave)  the  human  mind.  This  strange 
transformation  came  from  the  false  conception  which,  regard* 
in^  truth  as  law,  at  the  same  time  made  it  fixed  and  unHUe^ 
able. 

The  doctor,  or,  to  give  him  his  title,  the  angel  of  this  school, 
is  Saint  Thomas.  It  is  not-  possible  to  study  this  powerfal 
logician  wihout  admiring  his  patience,  force  and  untiring  labor; 
but  it  is  too  apparent  that  the  ultimate  result  of  all  his  sci- 
ence is  immobilitv,  and  of  all  his  politics  the  sovereignty  of 
the  pope,  ruler  of  conscience  and  of  numan  thought — in  tratb, 
absolute  rul^  of  Christianity. 

From  the  twelfth  to  the  fifteenth  century  the  legists  of  Bo- 
logna re^dopted,  with  the  Roman  law,  the  imperial  theory, 
but  no  longer  for  the  benefit  of  the  papacv.  Saint  Thomas 
assigned  aU  power  to  the  vicar  of  Jesus  Uhrist  in  virtue  of 
his  spiritual  supremacy.  Dante,  the  philosopher  of  the  other 
school,  in  his  famous  treatise  De  Manarchiaj  gave  it  all  to  the 
emperor,  in  virtue  of  his  temporal  superiority.  One  God,  one 
law,  one  emperor,  was  his  motto.    Ai  bottom  it  was  the  doc- 
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trine  of  Saint  Thomas,  bat  turned  to  the  profit  of  another 
master.  On  neither  side,  nnqnestionably,  was  there  any  claim 
for  despotic  rule  ;  the  claim  was  for  supreme  jurisdiction ;  but 
the  difE^rence  is  verbal  rather  than  real.  In  both  cases  we 
have  humanity  condemned  to  a  blind  obedience  with  thought 
confined  within  impassable  bounds.  The  contest  was  between 
the  emperor  and  tne  pope,  between  two  great  ambitions  con- 
tending for  the  dominion  of  the  world  ;  liberty  gained  noth- 
ing, unless  it  were  the  opporturiity  of  drawing  breath  :  the 
success  of  either  of  its  rivals  would  have  stifled  its  life. 

In  returning  to  the  ideas  of  antiquity,  the  Renaissance, 
doubtless,  contributed  to  the  emancipation  of  the  hui];ian  mind. 
It  was  not  in  vain  that  science  and  letters  gained  their  inde- 
pendence, acquiring  new  vitality  at  the  purest  sources ;  but 
it  is  questionable  whether  the  Benaissance  was  of  much  ser- 
vice to  the  cause  of  liberty.  It  coincides  with  the  existence 
of  the  great  monarchies  wnich  bestowed  a  benefit  on  the  peo- 
pletin  the  form  of  national  unity  and  an  evil  in  the  shape  of 
administrative  despotism.  Machiavelli  is  the  philosopher  of 
this  school,  and  in  the  Prince,  we  have  the  Inst  expression  of 
his  philosophy.  Politics  had  been  subordinate  to  religion ; 
Machiavelli  freed  them  from  the  influence  of  both  religion  and 
morsdity,  and  made  everything  depend  on  cleverness.  This 
8ad  conclusion  has  alarmed  the  admirers  of  Machiavelli,  and 
they  have  attributed  to  him  intentions  which  the  writer  be- 
lieves he  never  possessed  and  never  could  haf  e  possessed.- 
Says  Rousseau :  "  Machiavelli  was  an  honest  man  and  a  good 
citizen ;  but,  attached  to  the  house  of  Medici,  he  was  forced, 
in  the  oppression  of  his  country,  to  disguise  his  love  for  lib- 
erty. The  mere  choice  of  his  execrable  hero  (Caesar  Borgia) 
shows  his  real  intention,  and  the  opposition  of  the  maxims  con- 
tained in  The  Prince,  to  those  of  his  Discourse  on  Titus  Livius, 
and  of  his  History  of  Florence,  demonstrates  that  hitherto  this 
profound  statesman  has  had  only  superficial  and  corrupt  read- 
ers. The  court  of  Rome  has  strictly  prohibited  his  book, 
and  with  good  reason,  fof  in  depicting  it,  the  author  has  used 
his  most  vivid  colors."* 

Without  disparaging  Ruosseau  and  his  feeling  of  scorn,  the 
inconsistency,  which  be  attributes  to  the  maxims  of  Machia- 
velli does  not  in  the  least  exist.  We  are  readv  to  admit  that 
the  Florentine  Secretary  possessed  the  soul  of  a  patriot,  and 
that  he  valued  national  independence  above  all  else ;  but  the 
liberty  which  in  happier  days  he  would  have  loved  in  a  repub- 
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lie,  be  looked  for  and  accepted  at  the  bands  of  a  master  more 
adroit  or  unprincipled  than  others.  Machiavelli  desired  su- 
premely that  Italy  should  be  great  and  united.  He  had  no 
perception  of  the  spiritual  and  divine  in  liberty ;  bis  policy  is 
materialistic,  and  like  all  materialistic  doctrine,  ends,  as  ite 
final  conclusion,  with  the  reign  of  force.  A  hero,  as  the  leader 
of  sorrowing  humanity,  is  the  last  expression  of  a  school  which 
can  have  neither  the  respect  nor  the  love  of  the  individaal. 
If  this  poor  clay  of  which  man  is  formed  does  not  contain  an 
immortal  essence,  what  is  its  value? 

With  the  Reformation  we  enter  a  new  world.  It  is  the 
awakening  of  the  German,  spirit  and  of  the  Christian  spirit ; 
it  is  the  true  renaissance, — thai  which,  in  emancipating  the 
conscience,  at  once  gave  a  new  life  to  Catholicism  itself  and 
broke  in  pieces  the  old  yoke  of  the  Caesars. 

This  was  not,  doubtless,  the  intention  of  the  first  reformers, 
but  new  ideas  always  go  farther  than  the  originators  antici- 
pate. The  first  reformers  sought  to  return  to  the  primitive 
Gospel,  the  pure  doctrine  of  the  apostles ;  they  did  not  troable 
themselves  about  politics.  On  the  contrary,  in  order  to  resist 
the  pope,  they  leaned  rather  too  much  upon  the  secular  arm; 
but  how  were  they  to  return  to  the  early  days  of  the  Gospel 
without  proclaiming  that  the  sotd  belongs  to  t^od  alone,  that 
it  is  free  to  save  itself  or  to  lose  itself,  and  that,  as  a  couse- 
quence,  no  one  has  the  right  to  impose  the  truth  upon  it. 

To  an  unreflecting  mind,  it  would  appear  that  the  questions 
here  presented  are  purely  theological  or  dogmatic,  having  no 
place  outside  of  the  sanctuary.  But  ia  this  so  7  If  man  has  the 
right  to  seek  truth  freely,  he  has  the  right  to  declare  and  com- 
municate this  truth ;  he  has  the  right  to  associate  himself  with 
others  who  think  as  he  does,  and  to  assist  them  and  relieve 
their  wan&.  A  free  church,  free  education,  free  associatidn, 
the  right  to  speak  and  to  write, — these  are  consequences  pf 
the  liberty  of  conscience  proclaimed  bj  the  reformers.  With- 
out knowing  it,  and  without  desiring  it,  they  brought  about  a 
revolution.  , 

Thii^  was  soon  seen.  England,  especially,  had  experience  of 
the  new  state  of  things.  The  theories  of  divine  right,  of  legiti- 
macy, of  the  unlimited  power  of  kings,  fell  with  the  ruins  of 
the  ancient  edifice  of  Catholicism.  Natural  right,  that  is  to 
say,  the  right  of  every  individual  to  live  and  develop  his  facai- 
ties,  became  the  foundation  of  political  law.  Theoretically, 
the  social  order  was  reversed.  Up  to  that  time  all  authority 
proceeded  from  the  pope  or  king, — ^liberty  was  a  gracious  cod- 
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cession  of  the  Bovereign ;  after  the  reformation,  and  especially 
after  the  revolution  of  1688,  all  authority  proceeded  from  the  indi- 
vidual, Oovernment  became  only  a  guaranty  of  private  lib- 
erties ;  the  prince  became  only  a  mandatory,  w^o  might  be 
superseded  for  incapacity  or  unfaithfulness. 

LScke  was  the  statesman  of  this  new  school.  His  treatise 
on  Civil  Qovernment  has  been  the  handbook  of  modern  lib- 
erty. It 'is  certainly  not  free  from  error;  the  theory  which 
bases  society  on  a  contract,  led  Rousseau  to  Irightful  extremes ; 
but,  if  society  is  a  natural  fact,  as  it  was  regarded  by  Aristo- 
tle, and  not  a  contract  as  was  assumed  by  Locke  and  Rous- 
seau, yet  the  case  is  different  with  government.  Whether 
there  have  been  an  original  comjiact  or  not,  the  right  and  the 
duty  of  princes  remain  the  same  in' all  countries.  They  reign- 
for  the  benefit  of  the  people  and  not  for  their  own,  and  there- 
Ibre,  by  a  necessary  conclusion,  their  power  is  not  absolute. 
Their  authority  stops  where  the  common  interest  ends  and  the 
natural  right  of  the  i^jdividual  begins. 

While  England,  possessed  by  the  new  idea,  struggled  in  the 
midst  of  revolutions,  while  Holland  was  growing  great  in  the 
midst  of  storms,  and  threw  open  the  gates  of  its  hospitable 
cities  to  the  persecuted  of  all  lands,  Spain  tightened  the  bands 
of  its  unity  and  strengthened  the  inquisition ;  France  com- 
mitted itself  without  reserve  to  the  wul  of  Louis  XIY  ;  Bos- 
suet,  the  great  apologist  of  tradition,  wrote  his  "Politique 
tir^e  de  I'Ecriture  sainte,''  and  fulminated  against  the  Prot* 
estants  the  "  Sixi^me  Avertissement,"  at  once  a  master-piece 
of  eloquence  and  an  impotent  defiance  thrown  at  the  new 
force  which  was  taking  possession  of  humanity. 

Since  that  time  this  great  inspiration,  whose  progress  no 
power  can  check,  hfts  renewed  the  world.  K  we  look  about 
us,  we  find  that  the  origin  of  the  greatness  and  wealth  of  the 
nations  of  modern  times  is  neither  territory,  nor  climate,  nor 
antiquity,  nor  race ;  it  is  liberty.  Spain,  the  last  fortress  of 
uniformity,  has  fallen  notwithstanding  the  bravery  and  chiv- 
alry of  its  people,  *while  England  now  occupies  the  first  place. 
For  two  centuries  its  prosperity  has  astonished  those  who 
have  eyes  but  who  see  not ;  for  two  centuries  prophets  of  a 
dubious  inspiration  have  been  foretelling  the  decay  and  im- 
pending ruin  of  England,  and  yet  this  long-lived  people,  which 
resisted  Louis  XIV  as  it  did  Napoleon,  seems  but  to  play 
with  storms;  to-day  it  is  richer,  stronger,  and,  above  all,  treer 
and  more  moral  than  at  any  other  time  in  its  history. 
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How  is  it  that  the  predictions  of  the  statesmen  of  the  old 
school  have  proved  so  false?  How  is  it  that  a  country  with- 
out material  unity,  without  administrative  uniformity  should 
be  animated  by  so  jealous  a  patriotism?  How  is  it  that  a 
nation  so  full  of  dissenters,  visionaries  and  charlatans  should 
give  to  religion  so  large  a  place  in  life?  How  is  it  that  the 
press  should  be  agitated,  the  halls  of  legislation  in  a  tuo^t^ 
and  men's  minds  perfectly  tranquil?  All  this  comes  of  lib- 
erty. The  prouder  and  more  tenacious  we  are  of  our  rights 
as  citizens,  the  more  dearly  do  we  love  our  country;  we  have 
a  greater  respect  for  religion  when  our  faith  is  of  our  own 
choice,  and  men  may  not  interfere  with  our  relations  to  God. 
We  are  more  disposed^to  tranquility  the  more  means  we  have 
of  defending  our  ideas,  and  when  we  may  await  the  vindication 
of  truth  as  the  triumph  of  our  courage  and  patience. 

Look  at  America,  the  daughter  of  England ;  rather  let  us 
say  England  itself  removed  to  the  new  world,  with  its  estab- 
lished church,  its  nobility,  its  privileges  and  abuses  left  behind 
in  the  old  country.  It  is  a  pure  democracy;  but  it  is  a  Chris- 
tian democracy.  In  our  eyes  the  nation  ajipeariS  weak,  because 
it  does  not  possess  the  Roman  institutions  and  administrative 
centralization  which,  from  our  stand-point,  enter  into  the 
idea  of  the  State ;  but  it  is  strong  in  having  what  is  wanting  to 
us,  in  the  liberty  possessed  by  everj^  community  to  manage  its 
own  affairs,  in  its  ecclesiastical  freedom,  in  its  public  educa- 
tion, in  its  power  of  association,  in  the  great  body  of  its  indi- 
vidual liberties.    The  State  is  small,  the  individual  is  great. 

What  vitality  is  exhibited  in  the  present  gigantic  struggle 
for  its  existence !  What  other  country  could  have  sustamed 
two  years*  of  civil  war — and  sucli  a  warl — without  disturb- 
ance to  public  order,  without  having  liberty  threatened  by 
power,  betrayed  by  ambitious  men,  or  insijlted  by  cowards? 

We  have  here  the  triumph  of  modern  liberty ;  but  if  we 
V  retrace  our  steps  we  readily  perceive  that  this  liberty  is  the 

^  reverse  of  the  idea  of  Aristotle.  It  is  the  sovereignty  of  the 
individual  opposed  to  the  ancient  sovereignty  of  the  State. 

The  difference  between  these  two  liberties  was  expres.«ed 
by  Benjamin  Constant,  more  that  forty  years  ago,  in  a  passage 
which  has  lost  none  of  its  truth:* 

"Do  you  ask  what  an  Englishman  of  the  present  day  means 
by  the  word  liberty? 

•  Written  in  1864. 

*  Ikla  lAberti  da  andeiu  d  eonparie  cdk  da  nwdinia,  Cours  de  poUtlque  eon- 
8tit.,  t  ii,  p.  641. 
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"It  is  for  every  one  to  be  subject  only  to  the  laws;  for  it 
to  be  impossible  for  bim  to  be  either  arrested,  imprisoned  or 
put  to  death,  or  maltreated  in  any  way  by  the  arbitrary  will 
of  one  individual  or  of  many.  It  is  for  every  one  the  right 
of  expressing  his  opinion,  of  choosing  his  occupation  and  pur- 
Buing  it,  of  disposing  of  his  property,  even  of  fiaaking  a  deA 
use  of  it ;  of  going  and  coming  without  asking  permission  and 
without  giving  an  account  of  his  motives  or  his  proceedings* 
It  is  for  every  one  the  right  of  assembling  with  others  either 
to  confer  in  relation  to  commgn  interests,  to  worship  in 
those  forms  which  he  and  his  associates  prefer,  or  simply 
in  order  to  pass  their  time  in  a  wa^  more  agreeable  to 
their  inclinations  and  fancies.  Finally,  it  is  the  right  of  every 
one  to  exercise  an  influence  in  the  administration  of  govern- 
ment, either  by  the  appointment  of  all  or  of  certain  function* 
aries,  or  by  representations,  petitions,  or  demands  which 
authority  is  obliged,  in  a  greater  or  less  degree,  to  take  into 
consideration.'' 
"Now  compare  this  liberty  with  that  of  the  ancients." 
"The  latter  consisted  in  the  collective,  but,  at  the  same 
time,  direct  exercise  of  a  number  of  the  functions  of  com- 
plete sovereignty:  in  deciding,  in  the  public  assemblies  of 
the  people,  upon  tne  question  of  peace  or  war ;  in  concluding 
treaties  of  alliance  with  foreign  nations ;  in  passing  laws ;  in 
pronouncing  judgments ;  in  examining  the  accounts,  the  con- 
duct ^nd  the  administration  of  the  magistrates ;  in  obliging 
them  to  appear  before  the  people ;  in  accusing  them,  and  in 
condemning  or  absolving  them;  But,  while  this  was  what  the 
ancients  called  liberty,  they  admitted,  as  compatible  with 
this  collective  liberty,  the  most  complete  subjection  of  the 
individual  to  the  authority  of  the  whole All  pri- 
vate actions  were  under  the  strictest  surveillance.  Nothing 
was  allowed  to  individual  independence  either  in  opinion,  pur- 
suit or,  especially,  religion.  Freedom  of  choice  in  the  matter 
of  worship,  held  by  us  as  one  of  our  most  precious  rights, 
would  have  appeared  both  a  crime  and  a  sacrilege  to  the 
ancients.  In  matters  which  seem  to  us  of  the  most  trivial 
nature,  the  authority  of  the  social  body  interfered  for  the  pur- 
pose of  restraining  the  will  of  individuals.  ^  Terpander  could 
not  add  a  string  to  his  lyre  without  causing  onense  to  the 

Spartan  magistrates The  laws  regulated  manners  and 

customs,  and,  as  these  are  connected  with  everything  else, 
there  was  nothing  which  was  not  regulated  by  law.'' 

Thus,  in  the  ancient  world,  the  individual,  sovereign  in  all 

19 
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public  affairs,  was  a  slave  so  far  as  private  matters  were  oon- 
cemed.  In  tbe  modem  world,  on  the  contrary,  the  individnal, 
independent  in  private  life,  is,  even  in  those  countries  where 
there  is  most  freedom,  sovereign  only  in  appearance*  His 
sovereignty  is  restrained,  almost  always  in  abeyance;  and  if  at 
certain  fixed,  though  rare  periods,  auring  which  he  is  still 
surrounded  with  precautions  and  hindrances,  he  exercises  this 
sovereignty,  he  never  does  so  but  to  abdicate  it." 

Have  our  minds  received  and  do  our  institutions  embody 
this  clear  conception  of  modern  liberty,  these  ideas  at  onoe  so 
simple,  so  true  and  so  practical?  Far  from  it;  and,  even  since 
1789,  it  may  be  said  that  France,  warped  from  her  natural  ten- 
dency, has  leaned  now  toward  modern  liberty,  and  now  toward 
the  ancient  sovereignty.  Politicians  infected  with  antiquity 
have  never  been  able  to  rise  high  enough  to  understand  thii 
in  our  great  modern  States,  in  which  people  live  by  industry, 
and  do  not  meet  in  the  public  s<^uare  at  every  hour  of  the  day, 
sovereignty  after  the  Greek  pattern  is  only  a  lure  and  a  source 
of  peril. 

In  1789  men  got  hold  of  the  ideas  of  modern  liberty.  The 
influence  of  Montesquieu,  of  the  physiocrats,  of  Lafayette  and 
his  friends — Americans  they  called  them — was  preponderant 
The  famous  principles  of  '89,  so  often  praised  without  ques- 
tion as  an  admirable  invention  of  Frencn  genius,  are  no  more 
than  a  translation  of  the  Bill  of  Rights  of  1689,  or  of  the  sopple- 
mentary  articles  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States. 
Unfortunately  we  stopped  at  a  barren  proclamation  ;  we  still 
await  the  liberties  of  wnich  our  forefathers  did  not  thiok  them* 
selves  unworthy  seventy  years  ago. 

With  the  Legislative  Assembly  and  the  Convention,  we 
went  back,  through  Rousseau  and  Mably,  to  the  ancient  sov- 
ereignty :  our  institutions,  like  our  manners,  were  copied  from 
the  Greeks  ;  a  ridiculous  and  false  imitation. 

It  was  Robespierre,  a  fanatical  disciple  of  Rousseau,  who, 
following  thd  example  of  his  master,  desired  the  establishment 
of  av  civil  religion  and  a  state  education,  in  order  to 
unite  in  the  hands  of  the  sovereign  the  two  heads  of 
the  eagle  which  Jesus  Christ  separated;  and  they  were  the 
disciples  of  Mabl^,  who,  following  this  serious  dreamer,  de- 
clared that  individual  liberty  was  a  curse,  property  an  evil, 
and,  finally,  that  legislative  authority  had  no  limits,  and  was 
applicable  to  everything.  The  more  complete  the  subjection 
of  the  individual  the  greater  the  sovereignty  of  the  people, 
and  consequently  the  more  powerful  its  liberty.    It  was  io 
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vain  that  men  protested  ao^ainst  this  singular  liberty,  born  of 
servitude :   St.  Just  and  Robespierre  had  a  saying  of  Rous- 
seau always  rendy  to  Rtoo  the  mouth  of  any  one  who  dured  to 
murmur :  "  The  laws  of  liberty  are  a  thousand-fold  more  austere 
than  the  yoke  of  tyrants."     Remember  that  these  terrible  / 
logicians  possessed  the  power  of  applying  confiscation,  exile,  and  ) 
the  guillotine  to  the  suppor(  of  their  reasoning,  and  it  m  iy  be  / 
understood  why  France  learned  to  hold  in  horror  a  liberty  , 
which  was  only  one  of  the  worst  forms  of  tyranny. 

With  the  constitution  of  the  year  IIF,  there  was  a  return  to 
modern  ideas ;  Montesquieu  became  popular  and  was  eulogized 
in  the  assemblies.  Here  we  discover  the  work  of  honest  men 
and  enlischtened  patriots ;  the  hand  of  Daunon  becomes  evi- 
dent. If  this  attempt  at  liberty  was  a  failure,  it  was  because 
there  were  bloody  memories  in  France,  because  the  passions 
and  hatred  of  men  were  again  excited,  because'the  country  btd 
sore  need  of  rep'ose  and  forge  tfulness. 

This  repose  the  Consulate  gave  to  France,  adding  to  its 
glory ;  but  it  is  selling  glory  to  us  at  too  dear  a  price,  when 
the  cost  is  the  loss  of  liberty.  In  all  histories  it  is  the  fashion 
to  make  a  great  deal  of  the  organizing  genius  of  the  First  Con- 
sul ;  Napoleonas  made  a  Lycurgus  inventing  new  institutions 
for  a  nation  which  revolutions  had  ground  to  dust.  But  this 
is  going  too  far.  The  energetic  will  of  Bonaparte  is  a  fit  sub- 
ject of  praise,  but  not  his  political  ideas ;  for  all  these  ideas 
may  be  reduced  to  a  single  one  :  to  cause  France  to  return  to 
the  furrow  of  the  old  monarchy. 

Unquestionably,  the  First  tlonsul  did  not  reestablish  the 
ancient  nobility  with  its  feudal  privileges,  nor  the  clergy  with 
its  great  possessions,  nor  the  provincial  estates  with  their  po- 
litical privileges,  jior  the  parliament  with  its  antiquated  rights. 
He  respected  all  that  had  been  accomplished  by  the  Revolution 
in  fiivor  of  equality,  for  the  simple  reason  that  equality  pleased 
France  and  waa  no  way  inconvenient,  even  if  it  did  not  serve 
the  supreme  power  of  the  head  of  the  State.  But  the  religious, 
political,  financial  and  judicial  administration  was  borrowed  or 
copied  from  the  ancient  monarchy ;  institutions,  ideas  and  men 
were  made  to  resume  their  places,  and  a  genuine  restoration 
was  effected.  The  hand  was  powerful ;  France  had  need  of 
order ;  but  nothing  was  done  for  the  future.  As  Napoleon 
said :  ''  I  am  a  seal  placed  upon  the  book  of  the  Revolution  ; 
after  I  have  gone  it  will  recommence  at  the  page  and  at  the 
line  where  i  have  left  it."  This  phrase,  so  completely  em- 
bod  ving  the  truth,  carries  with  it  the  condemnation  of  the 
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empire  ;  in  most  it  "will  excite  admiration  for  the  powerful 
hand  which  checked  the  nation  in  its  career  and  turned  it  back 
upon  its  steps ;  in  more  critical  minds  it  will  awaken  donbt 
Tne  question  will  be  asked  whether  a  statesman,  who  had  ten 
years  before  him,  and  a  confiding  and  docile  people,  had  not 
opportunity  large  enough  to  educate  a  nation  up  to  liberty, 
transforming  revolution  into  reformation,  a  curse  into  a  bless- 
ing. 

With  the  Charter  reappeared  the  principles  of  1789;  Ben- 
jamin Constant  and  Madame  de  Sta^l  were  their  most  enlight- 
ened and  able  defenders ;  but,  without  dwelling  on  the  mem- 
ories and  passions  which  could  nut  fail  to  disturb  the  reign  of  the 
Eourbons,  it  is  evident  that  from  the  very  first  the  struggle 
was  between  the  traditions  of  the  past  and  modem  liberty, 
between  the  individual  who  sought  to  govern  himself  and  an 
administration  which  aimed  to  appropriate  and  direct  every* 
thing. 

This  war  has  gone  on  for  fifty  years  with  varying  fortunes. 
Commerce,  the  arts,  aird  manufactures  have  increasingly  fos- 
tered a  taste  for  individual  action ;  while,  on  the  other  hand, 
administration  has  extended  its  net-work  further  and  further. 
If  the  extent  of  territory  which  centralization  has  conquered 
be  measured,  it  will  appear  as  though  little  were  lacking  in 
order  to  give  back  to  us  the  ancient  state  under  a  milder  form. 
The  administration  summons  to  and  concentrates  in  itself  all 
sovereignty,  all  political  life ;  it  alone  is  the  nation. 

If  the  energetic  resistance  of  private  interest  had  no  exist- 
ence ;  if  industry,  by  its  very  nature,  did  not  escape  the  con- 
trol of  the  administration;  if,  especially,  men  listened  to  a 
school  which  considers  itself  national  because  it  lives  upon  old 
prejudices;  the  state,  a  personification  of  the  nation,  a  rqire- 
sentative  of  the  French  people,  would  soon  be  master  of  alL 
Protector  of  recognized  churches,  it  would  upon  occasion  ban- 
ish schism  and  heresy  as  causes  of  trouble  and  agitation  ;  hav- 
ing charge  of  education,  it  would  instruct  our  children,  fashion- 
ing their  minds  to  a  triumphant  uniformity ;  dispenser  of 
charity,  it  would  be  our  almoner,  replacing  free  association  by 
regulated  administration ;  guardian  of  the  communes,  it  would 
take  care  of  all  local  interests  :  the  only  preserver  of  order,  it 
would  organize  a  universal  police  to  watch  over  us  and  direct 
our  steps  as  children,  assuming  the  responaibilHy  of  our  hap- 
piness and  asking  ot  us  only  to  live  and  peacefully  obey. 

This  form  of  government  smiles  upon  the  classical  liberals, 
who,  at  heart,  have  only  a  slight  esteem  for  liberty.    They 
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are  persuaded  that  we  have,  in  snch  a  system,  not  only  one 
which  suits  the  temperament  of  France,  but  that  it  is  the 
final  triumph  of  civihzation.  '  The  writer  is  acquainted  with 
very  worthy  people  who  conBdently  believe  that  before  long 
England,  renouncing  its  feudal  barbarism,  and  America,  for- 
saking its  savage  anarchy,  will  come  to  the  school  of  France 
in  order  to  learn  the  lesson  of  centralization.  This  is  turning 
one's  back  to  the  light,  not  perceiving  that  the  Christian  idea, 
broken  loose  from  dogma,  has  entered  into  modes  of  life  ;  that 
the  reign  of  the  individual  approaches,  and  that  every  effort 
of  statesmanship  ought  to  be  directed  to  aid  this  new  progress 
of  humanity. 

Already  in  industry  and  trade  a  revolution  has  been  accom* 
complished.  To  the  individual,  to  free  association,  we  com- 
mit the  care  of  our  bodies  and  of  our  life.  The  last  bulwarks 
of  protection  have  been  removed,  and  has  the  State  suffeVed  ? 
Is  it  less  tranquil  or  less  rich?  Not  to  speak  of  bread,  the 
principal  food  of  Frenchmen,  have  provisions  ever  been  more 
abandaot  and  their  supply  more  regular  and  certain  than 
since  the  administration  was  forced,  heartily  against  its  wiil« 
to  lay  aside  its  character  of  Providence,  and  abandon  every- 
thing to  the  anarchy  of  private  interests  ?  What  a  refutation 
of  the  wisdom  of  Colbert  and  of  the  science  of  his  successors  1 

But  is  this  an  isolated  phenomenon?  Is  what  is  true  in 
business  false  in  religion  or  in  politics?  No^  all  liberties  are 
connected ;  for,  under  different  names,  all  liberties  are  but  the 
play  of  our  activity,  the  effort  of  our  minds  rather  than  of  our 
arms.  Religious  liberty,  freedom  of  "education,  freedom  of 
association,  commercial  liberty,  freedom  of  the  press — all 
these  phantoms  which  terrify  many  who  highly  esteem  their 
own  wisdom,  wo]ild  be  beneficent  forces  so  soon  as  intelli- 
gent statesmanship  gives  them  free  course.  Not  only  would 
they  elevate  men's  minds,  they  would  purify  them  ;  far  from 
being  dangerous  to  the  State,  they  would  prove  additional 
safeguards.  In  distributing  human  activity  and  in  providing 
regular  occupation  for  it,  in  creating  for  the  individual  new 
and  important  interests,  they  would  prevent  those  political 
epidemics,  as  they  may  be  called,  which  in  a  moment  seize 
upon  a  people  weary  of  repose  and  corrupted  by  idleness. 

This  18  proved  by  the  example  of  all  those  nations  which, 
instead  of  combating  and  confining  liberty,  find  it  simpler  to 
live  by  it,  seeking  happiness  and  peace  by  means  of  it.  What 
country  is  there  more  profoundly  tranquil  or  stronger  than 
England  J     Storms   may  rage  without,  but  confidence  has 
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possession  of  all  breasts.  Even  when  there  is  cause  of  dis- 
pute, the  field  of  conflict  is  limited  ;  the  contest  is  for  some 
new  right  and  never  with  the  intention  of  overturning  the 
government. 

France,  it  is  said,  hcts  neither  the  spirit  nor  the  habits  of 
liberty;  The  writer  does  not  possess  the  modesty  of  those 
statesmen  who  gratuitously  present  us  with  a  diploma  of  in- 
capacity; this  award  strikes  him  as  rather  severe  for  a  preja* 
diced  person.  What  opportunity  has  ever  been  given 
us  through  the  enjoyment  of  liberty  to  prove  that  we  are 
incapable  of  making  a  proper  use  of  it  7  Doea  any  one  be- 
liev^hat  at  this  time  if  there  were  legal  permission  to  speak, 
to  meet  together,  to  form  committees,  France  would  prove 
itself  less  capable  of  alleviating  misery  than  free  England? 
What 'people  is  better  qualitied  to  form  associations  than  the 
people  which  is  preeminently  sociable  ?  Before  declaring  ns 
incapable,  why  not  permit  us  the  privilege  of  asdoci&tion  for 
at  least  a  month  or  two  7 

All  liberty,  it  is  said,  is  a  matter  of  education  ;  it  never 
really  exists  except  where  use  and  habit  have  made  it  enter 
into  the  manners  and  customs  of  a  people.  I  recognize  the 
truth  of  this  saying  ;  but  I  deduce  trom  it  a  conclusion  very 
dill'erent  from  that  which  is  commonly  drawn.  If  all  liberty 
is  a  matter  of  education,  what  other  method  is  there  of  ele- 
vating and  instructing  France  except  that  of  allowing  us  to 
live  in  freedom  7  After  we  have  been  held  in  leading-strings 
for  auother  half  century  shall  we  be  better  able  to  wak  alone? 
Does  not  the  constant  use  of  the  tool  make  the  workman?  Can 
he  who  sits  in  the  chimney-corner  all  his  days  ever  be  a  soldier  ? 

It  were  well  if  we  could  be  done  with  these  sophisms,  and 
could  begin  to  understand  our  own  time  and  our  own  coun- 
try. In  the  middle  of  th^  nineteenth  century,  in  Europe, 
among  Christian  nations,  liberty  is  not  a  question  of  race,  it  is 
a  question  of  civilization — that  is,  of  practice  and  education. 
The  most  cultivated,  the  most  intelligent,  the  most  fearless 
seize  hdd  of  this  admirable  instrument  and  march  at  the  head 
of  the  nations ;  the  most  ignorant  or  the  most  timid  mistrust 
this  marvellous  force  and  remain  behind.  Power,  wealth,  in- 
telligence, morality,  faith — all  are  in  proportion  to  individual 
liberty.  To  say  to  France  that  it  has  not  moderation  enough 
or  mind  enough  to  claim  the  first  place,  is  either  a  strange 
sort  of  wisdom  or  a  strange  sort  of  patriotism. 

The  writer  of  this  article  asks  leave  to  appeal  from  decis- 
ions rendered  by  judges  so  frivolous  and  incompetent.    Eng- 
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land  has  preceded  ns  by  a  half  century  in  the  career  of  indas- 
trial  liberty ;  but  do  not  we  know  that  with  onr  French 
intensity  of  purpose  and  action  we  are  rapidly  regaining  the 
lost  ground  7  Why,  then,  should  we  prove  incapable  if  the 
question  were  one  of  religion,  of  education,  or  of  philanthropy  ? 

It  18  often  assumed  that  this  great  name  of  liberty  is  one  of 
those  maeical  words  which  have  the  power  of  charming  youth 
and  of  seaucing  it  like  so  many  other  illusions.  Mature  age, 
we  are  told,  reclaims  us  from  these  early  an^  deceitful  attach- 
ments. But  here,  again,  is  another  prejudice  ;  a  man  may  be 
old  and  yet  liberal ;  I  even  add  that  it  is  perhaps  necessary 
to  have  lived  some  time,  before  we  can  fully  understand  the 
impotence  of  all  administrative  mechanisms  and  the  produc- 
tive energy  of  liberty.  When  we  are  young  there  is  spme- 
thing  about  systems  which  pleases  us ;  we  delight  in  symme- 
try and  unity  ;  there  is  something  fine  in  being  able  to  make 
the  happiness  of  nations  by  a  touch  of  a  wand ;  this  is  the 
pleasant  dream.  The  life  of  nations,  like  that  of  man,  is  the 
reign  of  diversity ;  liberty  alone  is  capable  of  satisfying  all 
the  various  and  complex  needs  which  present  themselves  in 
ceaseless  succession.  The  folly  is  not  in  failing  to  understand 
or  love  liberty  ;  it  is  in  believing  in  sterile  formulas  and  in 
•an  impotent  and  deadly  uniformity. 

Only  yesterday  we  heard  the  cry  that  France  would  be  de- 
stroyed were  our  frontiers  opened  to  commercial  liberty.  The 
experimeiit  has  been  made  and  France  has  not  perished. 
And  so  the  day  will  come  when  it  will  be  understood  that  the 
rights  and  interests  of  the  humblest  citizen  have  their  strong- 
est guaranty  in  that  press  which  it  is  now  considered  in  g0(^ 
taste  to  revile.  The  most  ignorant,  instructed  and  reassured 
by  experience,  will  know  that  without  liberty  of  the  press 
tbero  IS  neither  complete  justice,  nor  profitable  administra* 
tion,  nor  prosperous  finances,  nor  settled  peace,  nor  a  really 
•strong  government ;  those  oracles  which  have  been  fri^ht- 
eaing  us  for  so  long  a  time,  will  then  be  held  in  derision. 
When  that  day  arrives  we  shall  perhaps  be  sensible  that  our 
er]x>r8  have  been  the  fruit  of  the  political  ideas  we  have 
improperly  borrowed  from  anti(]^uity  ;  the  problem  will  be  re- 
stored to  its  true  terms;  and  instead  of  soma  of  us  being 
alarmed  at  Ohristianity  and  others  at  liberty,  we  shall  see 
clearly  that  both  have  the  same  origin,  and  that,  if  the  individ- 
ual possesses  the  right  to  be  sovereign,  it  is  because  Christ 
has  set  our  spirits  free  and -has  forever  broken  the  despotism 
of  the  Slate. 
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Art.  VIL— notes  ON  RECENT  BOOKS. 

THEOLOGY. 

Ilepi  ^Apxoiy  vied  NtxoXaov  M.  /SafiaXa^. — A  Treatise  on  PrinafUi 
by  Nicholas  M.  Damalab,  Leipzig,  1865.  The  title  of  this  book  is  mon 
fully  "  On  the  Scientific  and  Ecclesiastic  Principles  of  the  Orthodox  Theol- 
ogy." One  fifth  of  the  volume,  and  the  most  interesting  portion,  DamalaB 
devotes  to  the  discuf^sion  of  the  Scientifie  Principles,  and  in  the  remun- 
ing  foor-fifths  he  gives  his  special  strength  to  the  Ecclesiastic  Principles. 
In  both,  his  ainy  is  the  accarate  definition  and  clear  exposition  of  these 
principles.  In  the  scientific  part,  he  compares  his  own  views  with  Sdileier- 
macher's,  and  endeavors  to  show  the  errors  of  the  latter.  He  states 
Schleifnnacher's  view  as  this,  that  theology  is  an  arranged  science,  or  s 
union  of  scientific  elements,  having,  oneness  not'  in  that  they  form  one 
thing  by  the  force  of  the  idea  of  the  science,  but  in  that  they  are  neces* 
sary  to  the  acquirement  of  a  certain  practical  end.  Gbristian  Theology  is 
the  tout  ensemble  of  those  scientific  rules,  the  holding  and  use  of  which  sre 
necessary  to  the  uniform  ecclesiastic  government,  which,  without  them,  is 
impossible.  Hence,  Theology  is  three-fold — ^Philosophic,  Historic,  and 
Practical.  Damalas,  in  reply  to  Schleiennacher,  s^s  that  Theology  is  the 
Science  of  Christian  Worship,  and  that  Christian  Worship  is  the  relatioQ 
between  God  and  man  established  by  our  Saviour  through  his  death  on 
the  cr<iBS,  reconcilinj?  us  to  our  God  and  Father.  Clement  and  Origen 
were  the  fathers  of  me  science.  ni6Tti  was  first  and  ^k^c^i?  afterward, 
the  apostles  having  purposely  left  much  for  us  to  seek  out.  Theology 
accepts  Christianity  as  true,  as  the  only  way  of  accounting  for  facts ;  and 
then  it  searches  th^  Holy  Scriptures  and  expounds  them ;  then  it  marks 
the  history  of  the  Church  with  its  definition  and  unfolding  of  the  tiieoretic 
truths  of  Scripture  and  its  arrangement  of  the  practical,  noting  also  the 
history  of  false  churches ;  and,  lastly,  it  reconciles  and  adapts  tiiese 
truths  to  human  reason.  Hence,  Theology  is  three-fold,  Biblic,  Historic, 
and  Theoretic.  The  last  division  is  snb-divided  into  Systematic  and  Apol- 
ogetic, from  all  which  comes  Applied  or  I^aotic  Theology. 

Thus  Damalas  makes  Theology  a  science,  having  its  origin  in  human 
reason,  only  the  applied  Theology  having  its  source  in  the  praotiool  neces- 
sities of  the  Church  ;  while  Schleiermacher  makes  Theology  a  prscticsl 
science,  having  its  origin  and  oneness  in  the  Church,  having  only  the 
eeclesia&tic  government  as  its  aim.  It  is  all  exoteric  according  to  Schlei- 
ermacher, while  Damalas  insists  on  its  esoteric  character. 

Damalas  endeavors  to  show  that  Protestantism  puts  human  authority* 
above  the  Divine,  because  it  judges  what  is  Scripture,  while  Orthodoxy 
(he  rings  many  changes  on  the  one,  ancient,  holy,  Catholic,  Apostolic, 
and  Ortboaox  Church  I)  takes  what  the  Church  says  is  Scripture.  Hence, 
Protestantism  has  a  thousand  tyrants  of  interpretation.  He  asserts  that 
Schleiermacher  is  forced  to  give  Theology  a  purely  practical  character  in 
order  to  save  ^otestantism.  His  notion  of  Theology  as  a  pure  sdence, 
acceptiiig  Christianity,  leads  (be  supposes)  to  freedom  from  heresy  in 
obedience  to  the  Church,  while  the  practical  view  would  generate  differ- 
ences according  as  methods  were  dinerentlv  considered. 

Damalas  grants  that  ministers  of  the  Church  should  study  the  Scrip* 
tures,  but  contends  earnestly  for  theoretic  theology.  Against  Sohleier- 
maoher's  position,  that  a  theology  without  a  practical  connection  with 
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the  Church,  ie  a  body  without  a  bouI,  he  enters  his  protest  He  adds 
that  Theology  has  its  origin  in  human  reason,  but  the  Church  in  the  coun- 
sel of  the  Holy  Trinity  and  the  founding  of  the  Holy  Spirit  Theology 
views  the  revelation  as  a  hypothesis,  which  aooounts  for  spiritual  pheno- 
mena, but  the  Church  is  fixed  on  revelation,  and  never  purs  in  question 
its  truth,  divinity,  and  inspiration..  Theology  is  human,  the  Church 
divine.  Theology  can  err,  the  Church  never.  In  the  ecclesiastic  part  of  his 
treatise,  Damalas  compares  the  dogmas  of  the  Greek,  Latin,  and  Protest- 
ant Churches,  in  order  to  show  the  errors  of  the  last  two.  He  acknowl- 
edges that  there  is  much  ignorance  in  the  Greek  Church,  arisinz  from  the 
long  servitude  of  that  Church,  hindering  the  formation  of  a  weological 
science.  He  knows  of  no  book  in  the  Greek  Church  which  shows  the 
essential  differences  between  the  thiee  churches,  and  then  he  asks 
the  question,  What  benefit  in  rites  or  in  traditions,  if  the  principles  are 
unknown  ?  A  valuable  question  which  might  be  profitable  for  a  large  part 
of  Christendom  to  digest  He  confesses  that  the  Greek  Church  is  dead, 
but  only  in  its  scieace.  (Does  not  that,  according  to  his  question,  prove 
tiie  death  to  be  complete  7)  Even  if  it  were  dead,  he  poeticaUy  declares 
he  would  prefer  to  lie  buried  in  the  sweet  meadows  of  tlie  Word  of  (}od 
and  the  ancient  Catholic  and  Apostolic  Church,  than  to  be  alive  in  the 
marshes  of  human  tradition,  Latin  or  Protestant 

He.  makes  three  divisions  in  his  second  part,  on  God,  on  Man,  and  on 
the  Church.  The  division  on  Man  regards  him  in  his  primal  innocence, 
in  his  fall  and  consequent  condition,  and  in  his  redemption  and  salvation 
from  his  original  sin.  The  division  on  the  Church  has  two  chapters,  one  on 
its  definition  and  character,  and  the  other  on  its  work.  In  the  latter  chi^- 
ter,  (which  is  more  than  a  third  of  the  whole  book)  he  treats  first  of  the 
Church's  work,  before  one's  introduction  to  it,  where  a  justify iug  faith  is 
the  subject;  then  of  the  Church's  work  in  introducing  one,  where  baptism 
and  justification  are  made  virtually  one;  then  of  the  Church's  work  after 
one's  introduction,  where  the  subjects  are  the  sanctifying  mysteries  and 
faith  working  by  love;  and  lastly,  of  the  final  and  full  justification  in  the 
future  life. 

The  book  is  written  with  power  and  spirit,  and  is  a  very  valuable  pre- 
sentation of  the  Greek  Church  in  its  theological  aspects,  by  one  of  iu  most 
able  defenders.  H.  C. 

Iheoiogiscke  Ethik,  von  Db.  Richjuid  Rothb.  Bd.  I.,  second  edition, 
wholly  recast,  Wittenberg,  1867.  Dr.  Bothe's  great  work  on  Theological 
Ethics,  was  first  published  22  years  ago,  and  has  been  out  of  the  market 
for  10  years ;  but  he  wonld  not  reprint  the  old  edition,  and  has  just  com- 
pleted the  re-writing  of  a  part  of  tne  first  volune,  doubling  the  space  the 
same  topics  occupied  in  the  previous  edition.  A  frank,  characteristic,  and 
strikinsp  preface  lets  us  into  tne  author's  views  and  feelings  in  a  somewhat 
unusual  way.  The  part  here  rewritten  is  the  most  important ;  the  specu- 
lative basis  in  which  the  strength  of  the  work  is  found.  On  speculative 
theology,  and  on  psychology,  it  is,  in  fact,  a  treatise  by  itself.  This  work 
of  Rothe  is,  in  part,  a  system  of  philosophical  theology,  rather  than  what 
we  cMnmonly  understand  by  Ethics.  It  summons  the  reader  to  the  high- 
est thought  on  the  most  profound  subjects.  As  against  naturalism,  it  is 
one  of  the  great  books  of  the  centurv.  We  can  now  only  announce  it, 
but  hope  to  recur  to  it  again  more  fully,  at  some  future  time. 

BomiUiics  and  Pastoral  Theology^  by  William  G.  T.  Shkdd,  D.D.,  Prof,  in 
Union  Theological  Seminary,  New  lork :  Chs.  Scribner,  1867.    Our  read- 
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era  have  had  the  opportimily  of  becoiniiig  acqaainted  with  seTerai  of  tiie 
admirable  papem  contained  in  this  new  volume  of  Dr.  8hedd.  As  pub- 
lished in  our  pages,  tbej  attracted  snob  general  and  deserred  attentioii, 
that  his  publiBker  was  naturally  desirons  of  putting  the  whole  come 
of  lectares,  delivered  some  years  since  by  the  author,  at  Auburn  Theolof- 
ical  Seminary,  into  a  permanent  shape.  In  some  respects  and  directioBB, 
they  will  increase  Dr.  Shedd's  wide  theological  reputation,  bringing  oat, 
as  uey  do,  his  capacity  for  handlinj^  subjects  in  a  practical  way,  fnr  tlie 
use  of  the  ministry.  The  work  is  not  sliaped  into  a  systematic  form,  like 
German  treatises,  but  consists  of  a  series  of  lectures  on  the  main  points  of 
Homiletics  and  Pastoral  Theology,  with  a  method  running  through  them. 
The  literature  of  the  subject,  as  well  as  several  incident  and  coUatenl 
points,  must  be  gathered  by  the  student  from  other  sources.  The  lectures 
on  Pastoral  Theology,  in  particular,  are  very  much  compressed,  giving  only 
the  large  and  general  outiines  of  this  fertile  topic. 

But  the  work  will  be  found  to  be  an  admirable  guide  and  stimulua  in  what- 
ever pertains  to  'this  department  of  theology.  The  student  finds  himself 
in  the  hands  of  a  master,  able  to  quicken  and  enlarge  his  scope  and  apiriL 
The  homiletical  precepts  are  well  illustrated  by  the  authoress  own  style, 
which  is  muscular,  while  quivering  with  nervous  life.  Now-a-days,  one 
rarely  reads  such  good  English  writing,  elevated  and  clear,  sinewy  and 
flexible,  transparent  for  the  thought  Each  topic  is  handled  in  a  troe.  pro- 
gressive method.  Our  young  ministers  may  well  make  a  study  of  this 
book. 

The  Christ  of  the  Apostles'  Creed :  T%e  Voice  of  the  Church  against  Ariaa- 
isniy  Strauss  and  Renan,  vith  an  Avpendix,  By  Rev.  W.  A.  Scott,  D.  D. 
New  York :  Randolph,  1867,  pp.  432.  Dr.  Scott  delivered  to  his  congre- 
gation in  this  city  a  series  of  discourses  on  the  articles  of  the  Apoadea' 
Greed,  which  form  the  body  of  this  goodly  volume.  The  application  to 
the  theories  of  Strauss  and  Renan,  is  contained  chiefly  in  the  appendix, 
which  is  hardly  equal  in  fu'lness  and  definiteness  of  discussion  to  the  doc- 
trinal parts  of  the  rest  of  the  book.  The  so-called  Apostles'  Greed,  tiie 
common  property  of  Christendom,  is  an  admirable  basis  and  starting  point 
for  setting  forth  the  main  facts  and  doctrines  of  Christianity,  as  tiiese 
centre  in  the  person  and  work  of  Christ  Dr.  Scott  is  orthodox  in  his 
theology,  evangelical  in  his  tone,  and  impressive  in  his  appeals.  He  has 
read  largely  in  the  literature  of  the  Creed,  and  presents  results  which  will 
be  found  instructive  and  edifying.  His  work  will  have  the  effect  of  draw- 
ing his  readers  more  and  more  to  the  great  central  objects  of  the  Chris- 
tian faith.  Of  course,  it  is  rather  popular  than  scientific  in  its  character, 
but  it  may  thus  meet  a  wider  need.  The  publisher  has  brought  out  tbe 
volume  in  an  attractive  st^le. 

Christocracy :  or,  Essays  on  the  Coming  and  Kingdom  of  Christ,  viA  Anr 
swers  to  the  Principal  Objections  of  Postmulenarians.  By  John  T.  Debiaust 
and  WiLLiAH  B.  GrORDON.  Now  York :  A.  Lloyd,  1867,  pp.  403.  Even 
t^ose  persons,  who,  like  ourselves,  have  no  special  partiality  for  the  pre- 
millennial  advent  tiieory,  may  be  interested  in  the  clear  and  temperate 
defense  of  this  theory  here  given  by  two  esteemed  ministers  of  the  Re- 
formed Dutch  Church.  The  discussion  is,  for  the  most  part,  compressed 
and  definite ;  and  under  each  head  the  objections  are  stated  and  rephed 
to.  Sometimes  the  objection  seems  to  us  stronger  than  the  reply,  but  that 
illustrates  the  impartiality  of  the  authors.  The  arguments  for  thepre- 
mtllennial  theory,  even  as  here  presented,  strike  us,  indeed,  as  qnita  inwiffi- 
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dent  to  bear  the  weight  of  a  conclnflion,  which  has  such  yital  relations  to 
the  whole  of  the  eschatology ;  nor  can  we  coinq^de  with  that  extreme 
Uteralnesa  of  interpretation  which  asserts,  for  example,  that  under  Christ's 
personal  reign  the  old  Jewish  sacrifices  shall  be  restored.  The  only  really 
strong  argument  is  from  Rev.  xx,  on  the  First  Resurrection ;  but  this  can 
surely  and  fairly  be  interpreted  in  a  spiritual  sense.  To  insist  that  Christ's 
coming  (fMfXfusia)  always  means  one  and  the  same  thing,  is  certainly  a 
forced  interpretation.  Still,  we  can  cordially  commend  ihe  work  as  hon- 
est and  able,  to  thode  who  desire  to  Took  into  this  perplexing  theme. 

Tke  Progreis  of  Doctrine  in  the  New  Testament,  Bampton  Lectures.  By 
Thos.  Dehant  Bernard,  A.  M.  From  the  second  London  edition.  Bos- 
ton :  Gould  k  Lincoln,  1867,  pp.  258.  The  obiect  of  these  thoughtful  and 
elevated  lectures  is  to  show,  that  there  is,  and  was  designed  to  be,  n  pro- 
gress in  the  unfolding  of  Divine  truth,  in  the  very  order  in  which  the 
Looks  of  the  New  Testament  follow  each  other,  viz. :  The  Gospels,  the 
Acts,  the  Epistles  (and  to  a  certain  extent,  in  the  order  of  the  Epistles 
themselves),  and  lastly  the  Apocalypse.  This  general  idea  is  finely  worked 
out  in  ihe  successive  lectures,  so  as  to  insure  entire  conviction,  and  to 
throw  considerable  light  on  what  may  be  called  the  interior  economy  of 
the  Divine  Word.  The  principles  of  this  progress  of  doctrine  are  said  to 
be  **  Constituted  by  the  Relations  of  the  Doctrine  (1)  to  its  Author ;  (2) 
to  the  Facts  od  which  it  is  founded ;  (3)  to  the  Human  Mind;  and  (4)  of 
the  several  Parts  of  the  Dootrine  to  each  other.  Some  of  the  summary 
statements  are  exceedingly  well  expressed,  as  when  it  is  said,  that  "  the 
Grospel  Collection,  iu  its  general  effect,  prepares  us  for  further  teaching  bv 
creating  the  want,  giving  the  pledge,  depositing  the  material,  and  provia- 
ing  the  safeguard.*^  We  cordially  commend  the  work ;  it  will  stimulate 
ai:d  instruct. 

God's  Word  Written — The  Doctrine  of  the  Inspiration  of  Holy  Scripture 
Explained  and  Enforced.  By  Rev.  Edward  Garbbtt,  M.  A.,  American  Tract 
Society.  Boston  and  New  York.  Republished  from  the  London  Religious 
Tract  Society.  We  are  glad  to  see  this  work  republished.  It  is  a  clear,  con- 
scientious, and,  in  the  mam,a  satisfactory  view  of  the  subject  The  au- 
thor holds  that  the  inspiration  is  verbal,  in  the  sense,  that  the  divine  influ- 
ence in  all  cases  extended  to  the  very  words.  The  whole  of  Scripture  is 
both  divine  and  human ;  it  is  all  diyjne,  it  is  all  human  ;  the  Divine  being  ' 
the  superior  and  shapiug  element.  The  course  of  discussion  is  natural 
aud  progressive,  starting  with  the  inquiry,  What  is  Christianity  ?  then 
showing  its  relation  to  the  Scriptures  (rather  too  strongly  expressed  as  sm 
'^  identity'') ;  next  proving  the  authority  of  the  Scripture,  and  the  witness 
whicn  it  bears  to  its  own  inspiration,  etc.  The  divine  and  human  elements 
are  distinguished  and  their  relations  shown.  Finally,  the  objections  are 
well  considered,  although  we  cannot  help  feeling  that  the  author  has  not 
put  them  as  shaxply  as  objectors  are  apt  to  do  ;  and,  also,  that  .he  has  not 
Inlly  shown  how  the  difficulties  all  square  with  his  own  theory.  But  still, 
we  welcome  the  volume  as  a  candid  aod  able  coatribution  to  the  clearing 
up  of  this  important  subject. 

Liber  Librorum:  Its  Structure f  Limitation  and  Purpose:  A  Friendly  Com^ 
mumcation  to  a  Reluctant  Sceptic.    New  York :   Scribner  &  Co.,  1867,  pp. 
-  232.    With  a  prefiice  to  the  American  edition.     With  considerable  inci- 
dental matter,  the  aim  of  this  volume  may  be  said  to  consist  in  advocating 
the  view,  that  a  partial  inspiration  of  the  Scriptures  meets  ail  that  the 
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Scriptares  claim,  or  that  can  now  be  defendod.  The  dtscossion  is  some- 
what desaltory  and  quite  unsatisfactory.  The  author  concedes  altogether 
too  much  to  the  objectors.  His  own  positioa,  logically  carried  out,  would 
lead  him  into  greater  difficulties  than  those  which  he  seeks  to  avoid.  He 
does  not  sufficiently  appreciate  the  distinction  between  inspiration  snd 
reveUtion,  nor  the  difference  bet«eeen  dictition  and  inspiration.  He  haa 
not,  in  &ct,  any  well  developed  theory  of  inspiration.  Tet,  at  the  same  time, 
tiie  work  contains  cogent  arguments  in  favor  of  the  fact  of  a  specific  reve- 
lation and  a  real  inspiration,  as  against  the  objectioBsof  the  modem  natural- 
istic and  rationalistic  schools. 

BIBLICAL  UTERATURE. 

Manvud  of  Biblical  Interprdation.  By  Jossph  Muensohbr,  D.D.  Printed 
for  the  Author.  Gambler,  1865,  12mo.,  pp.  318.  Philidelphia :  Smith, 
English  k  Co.  It  is  a  well  known  fact  tiiat  only  for  about  half  a  centoxy 
has  Holy  Scripture  been  studied  in  this  country  on  scientific  principles, 
even  by  those  who  were  to  be  presumed  to  study  it  in  the  most  thorough 
manner.  The  old  practice  of  theological  students  was,  to  read  some  sjs- 
tern  of  Divinity  and  consult  Scripture  for  proof  of  its  dogmas.  It  was  not 
till  the  beginning;  of  this  century,  when  Theological  Seminaries  began 
to  be  established  among  us,  that  the  systematic  and  critical  studj 
of  Scripture  in  the  origiiwl  tongues  was  inaugurated,  and  then  the  need 
was  felt  for  some  suitable  text-book  on  the  subject  of  Sacred  Hermenea- 
tics,  in  which  should  be  embodied  the  leading  principles  and  rnles  of  in- 
terpreting the  Word  of  G-od.  Prof.  Stuart,  of  Andover,  who  has  justlj 
been  staled  the  Father  of  Biblical  Learning  in  this  country,  and  to  whom, 
and  his  immediate  pupils,  we  are  directly  or  indirectly  indebted  for  nearly 
all  our  present  apparatus  of  Biblical  study,  led  the  way  in  this  important 
path  by  translatiug  and  publishing  in  1822,  the  First  Part  of  Ernes ti's  /»- 
stitutio  Interpretis,  being  regarded  oy  him,  as  on  the  whole,  better  adapted 
to  the  wants  of  the  church  and  of  theological  students  in  this  country, 
than  any  othor  that  had  been  produced.  Ernesti's  piety  and  his  learning, 
both  sacred  and  profane,  are  well  known  to  all  scholars.  About  the  time 
of  the  publication  of  Ernes li  in  this  country,  the  very  valuable  introduc- 
tion to  the  Critical  Study  and  Knowledge  of  the  Holy  Scriptures,  by  Dr. 
.  Hartwell  Home,  appeared  in  England,  one  volume  of  which  related  to 
Criticism  and  Interpretation.  This  extensive  work  has  reached  the  tenth 
edition  abroad,  and  bas  been  reprinted  here,  and  to  some  extent  used  as  a 
text-book  in  our  Divinity  Schools,  but  it  is  rather  a  storehouse  for  refer- 
ence than  a  manual  for-  use.  Within  the  last  quarter  of  a  century,  several 
other  works  on  sacred  exegesis  have  been  produced  or  reprinted  in  this 
country;  such  as  Planck^s  Introduction^  by  Prof.  Turner,  in  1834,  AT C/d&uuTs 
Manual  in  the  same  year,  Dobie's  Key  to  the  Bible,  in  1856,  and  more  recently, 
Fairbaim^s  Hcrmeneutical  Manual.  These  works  all  possess  merit,  but  there 
was  still  felt  the  lack  of  a  work  of  convenient  size,  as  a  manual  of  consul- 
tation for  ministers,  of  study  for  theological  students,  and  at  the  same 
time  of  a  cast  sufficiently  po^dar  to  meet  the  wants  of  intelligent  laymen, 
especially  of  tboae  who  are  engaged  in  Biblical  instruction,  and,  also,  of 
the  more  mature  and  thoughtihil  of  their  pupils. 

Such  a  work  the  author  of  the  present  treatise  has  attempted  to  sup- 
ply, and  after  reading  the  volume  through  with  much  care,  we  feel  justi- 
tified  in  saying  that  he  bas  admirably  succeeded.  The  work  appears  to 
haye  been  undertaken  and  completed  from  a  sincere  desire  on  the  part  of 
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the  writer  to  Jkerve  the  pnblto  in  a  capacity  in  which  he  has  shown  him- 
self well  able  to  serre  it 

The  plan  of  the  book,  as  a  glance  at  the  head  of  the  chapters  will  show, 
is  Tery  compreheDsiye,  and  each  branch  of  the  subject  is  treated  with 
great  care  and  fullness.  In  illustrating  his  principles  and  rules,  the  author 
has  introduced  many  passages  of  Scripture;  and  some  of  a  very  difficult 
natnrOi  which  he  has  handled  in  a  highly  judicious  manner.  The  work  has 
thus  a  special  value  as  itself  a  direct  interpreter  of  Holy  Writ.  In  his 
treatment  of  the  various  subjects  which  come  under  review,  the  author 
has  given  us  not  only  his  own  maturest  thoughts,  but  on  occasion,  the 
views  of  pious  and  learned  scholars  of  groat  reputatation.  We  have  been 
particularly  gratified  by  seeing  the  excellent  quotations  from  I^of.  Stuart, 
bishop  Marsh,  and  Dr.  Seiler.  Whatever  is  advanced  in  the  book  appears 
to  have  been^ell  considered,  and  the  writer  has  sought  not  so  much  to 
say  new  things,  though  the  treatise  has  tliat  air  of  freshness  and  origin- 
ality which  belongs  to  every  well  wrought  and  independent  work,  as  to 
say  the  best  things  he  himself  knows,  or  is  able  to  give  from  others  on  the 
subject  in  hand. 

It  is  a  fact  too  much  overlooked  or  forgotten,  that  the  Bible,  of  all  books, 
has  been  most  laboriously  and  profoundly  studied,  and  that  we  have  an 
apparatus  for  understanding  Holy  Scripture  far  better  than  that  of  any 
other  book.  We  have  later  and  fuller  lexicons  and  grammars  on  its  lan- 
guages, more  minute  and  comprehensive  commentaries  on  its  meaning, 
more  exact  and  adequate  translations  of  it  than  of  any  other  book.  God 
has  not  left  himself  without  honor  in  respect  to  His  Holy  Word  amid  the 
intense  activities  of  me\i  in  intellectual  and  literary  labor  these  few  cen- 
turies back.  It  is  inexcusable  in  us  not  to  avail  ourselves  of  the  rich 
fruits  of  all  this  holy  diligence.  It  behooves  those  who  would  teach  in 
tiiese  momentous  matters,  in  public  or  in  private,  to  make  themselves  well 
acquainted  with  ^hat  they  profess  to  know,  and  thus  the  pulpit  will  be 
more  respected  by  men  of  culture,  and  the  private  Christian  will  more 
easily  gain  a  hearing,  where  the  masters  of  secular  learning  are  so  readily 
and  earnestly  listened  to.  It  should  be  known  that  many  of  the  objections 
urged  against  the  Bible,  lie  equally  against  all  ancient  documents,  and 
some  of  them  against  other  writings  even  in  a  higher  degree  than  against 
Holy  Scripture ;  that  the  Bible  has  come  down  from  antiquity  better  at- 
tested, even  in  a  human  sense,  than  any  other  book ;  that  the  variety  of 
views  in  regard  to  the  meaning  of  Scripture,  is  no  greater  than  in  the  case 
of  any  other  book,  allowance  being  made  for  the  mystery  that  must  needs 
attach  to  a  Divine  revelation  of  the  dealings  of  God  with  us  and  about  us 
in  the  profoundest  relations  of  our  being  ;  and,  finally,  that  by  the  appli- 
cation of  appropriate  principles  and  precepts,  Holy  Scripture  may  be  re- 
lieved of  very  many  of  the  objeotions  which  are  brought  forward  by  igno- 
rant or  captious  men.  G.  S. 

Novum  Testamentunk  Yaticanum,  post  Angeli  Mail  aliorumque  imperfec- 
tos  Labores  ex  ipso  Godioe  edidit  A.  F.  G.  Tischsndorf,  Lips. :  Giesecke 
et  Devrient  1867, 4to  pp.  1. 284.  We  have  just  received  Tischendorfs  new 
edition  of  the  Yaiican  Codex  of  the  New  Testament,  nrepared  with  great 
labor,  and  under  some  disadvantages,  but  faithfully  collated  and  now  first 
publiished  in  a  correct  form.  The  prolegomena  extend  to  fifty  pages.  Tis- 
chendorf  thinks  that  the  Smaitic  and  Vatican  codices  are  of  the  same  age; 
and  he  presents  the  arguments  at  length.  This  work  is  most  important  for 
l^he  critical  text  of  the  New  Testament.    It  is  admirably  printed,  and  sold 
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for  about  five  dollarB.  At  the  same  time,  the  inde&tigable  author  pub* 
lishes  an  appendix  to  the  SanaitiCi  Vatican,  and  Alexandriaa  Godioea,  in 
the  type  of  the  Sinai  tic  codex,  containing  two  new  pagee  of  the  SinaitiCy 
20  of  the  Vatican,  and  11  of  the  Aiexandriao;  and  the  Epistlea  of  Clement  of 
Rome,  now  first  correctly  pabliahed.    Price  16  thlr.    An  elegant  wort 

Studies  in  the  Gospek.  By  Archbishop  Tkbnch.  New  York : -Bcribner 
&  Co.,  1867,  pp.  326.  These  admirable  Studies  investigate  some  of  the 
more  difficult  passages  in  the  Gospels,  for  the  most  part  in  a  lominotis 
and  convincing  way.  They  illustrate  the  fullness  and  richness  of  Scrip* 
ture  teachine: ;  and  also  show  how  candid  and  complete  study  will  relieve 
many  difficulties,  and  so  relieve  them  as  to  shed  new  light  upon  the  sacred 
page,  or  rather,  bring  out  the  light  there  is  in  it.  For  this  is  one  of  flie 
traits  of  a  real  solution  of  any  problem,  that  it  shows  us  how  much  more 
there  was  in  the  problem  than  is  seen  by  those  who  find  onfy  discrepaocy 
and  not  recoDciliation. 

Sixteen  distinct  subjects  are  discussed  in  these  pages.  Among  the 
longer  es-iays  are  those  on  the  Temptation,  The  Transfiguration,  Christ  and 
the  Samaritan  Woman,  The  Penitent  Malefactor,  The  New  Piece  in  the  Old 
Garment,  The  Unfinished  Tower  and  the  Deprecated  War.   There  are  also 

Sapers  on  the  calling  of  Philip  and  Nathanael,  The  Sons  of  Thunder,  Wis- 
om  justified  of  her  Children,  The  Three  Aspirants,  James  and  John  call- 
ing down  Fire  on  the  Samaritan  Village,  The  Return  of  the  Seventy,  The 
Pharisees  Seeking  to  Scare  the  Lord  from  Gallilee,  Zacchssus,  The  Tme 
Vine ;  ending  wim  Christ  and  the  Two  Disciples  on  the  way  t'>  Emmans. 
Those  familiar  with  Archbishop  Trench's  exegetical  works,  wiD  find 
here  again  his  accustomed  manner;  a  fullness  of  learning ;  apposite  cita- 
tions from  the  best  sources :  a  truthful  weighing  of  objections ;  a  wise 
selection  of  parallel  cases ;  judicious  emendations  of  the  text;  and  a  caha 
judgment  presiding  over  the  details  and  results  of  the  exposition,  hi 
his  st^le  there  is  a  certain  manner,  which,  if  we  may  use  the  language  of 
painting,  seems  borrowed  from  the  old  masters ;  an  involution  and  round- 
ness of  phrase,  that  sometimes  detracts  from  tiie  simplicity  of  the  stnic- 
ture  of  the  sentence,  while  it  adds  a  seeming  dif^nity  of  mien.  He  likes  to 
use  words  in  their  older  sense,  as  when  he  speaks  of  **  pretfentir^ff  their  good 
tidings  with  those  they  had  to  tell" ;  and  ''throwing  their  symbol  into  the 
common  stock,"  the  latter  like  the  usage  of  Jeremy  Taylor.  His  moral  and 
spiritual  inferences  are  always  presented  incidentally,  not  of  set,  technical 
purpose,  and  often  very  shrewdly;  as  when,  from  the  comparative  silence  of 
the  older  revelations  about  the  existence  and  workings  of  Satan,  he  derives 
a  hint  as  to  reticence  in  the  instruction  of  children  on  this  theme.  Some- 
times, though  sparingly,  lie  illustrates  his  statements  by  finished  meta- 
phors, as  when  he  says :  "The  saint,  if  he  shine  as  a  diamond  at  last, yet 
it  is  still  as  a  diamond  that  has  been  polished  in  its  own  dust."  Here  is 
the  poet  as  well  as  the  exegete. 

The  essays  on  the  Temptation,  the  Tranafiguration,  and  the  Penitent 
Male&ctor  are  wrought  out  with  special  fullness  and  cleameaa.  The  his- 
torical accuracy  of  the  narratives  is  unquestioned ;  and,  as  to  the  possi- 
bilities and  modes,  there  is  no  irreverent  questioning.  The  inquiiy} 
whether  Christ  could  sin,  is  dismissed  with  the  statement  that  *^  the  per- 
son is  the  Son  of  God,"  and  that  there  "  is  not,  nor  has  there  been,  any 
humaq  person  to  contemplate,  or  in  refipard  to  whom  to  put  this  questioiL 
The  state  of  the  disciples  during  the  transfiguration  is  represented  as  *'  an 
ecstatic  state,  one  of  divine  cudrvoyanoe.     They  were  not  asleep— the 
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phrase,  "  and  9ehen  they  vfere  avake,**  should  be  rendered,  **  having  kepi 
themeelves  avfoke  throughout^ 

The  Gospels:  vnth  Moral  Refiedions  on  each  Verse,  By  Pasquiss  Qusshsl. 
With  an  Introductory  Essay  by  Bishop  Wilson.  Revised  by  £[.  A.  Board- 
man,  DJ).,  2  vols.  New  York:  A.  D.  F.  Randolph.  Quesnel  was  of  Scotoh 
descent,  bom  in  Paris  in  1634 :  he  died  in  1719.  He  was  a  Janseni8t,and 
hte  Reflections  on  the  Gospels,  the  Aots,  and  the  Epistles,  had  a  wide  cir- 
cmation,  which  disturbed  the  Jesuits,  who  procured  from  Pope  Clement 
XI,  in  1714,  the  Bull  TJnigenitus^  by  which  101  propositions  taken  from 
Quesnel  were  condemned,  mpst  of  them  inculcating  the  doctrines  of  grace. 
After  a  long  contest,  this  Bull  was  received  in  iSneince,  Bossuet  and  Fen- 
don  finally  accediug  to  the  condemnation,  and  the  name  of  Quesnel  was 
cast  ont  as  evil,  while  his  work,  on  which  he  labered  for  sixty  years,  was 
having  an  unprecedented  circulation.  That  part  of  it  relating  to  the  Gos- 
pels was  translated  by  Mr.  Russell,  in  England,  about  1730  ;  revised  and 
expurgated  by  Bishop  Wilson;  still  farther  revised  by  Dr.'Boardman  in 
1855,  and  it  is  now  reissued  in  a  handsome  and  solid  style  by  Randolph. 
It  is  not  distinguished  for  exegetical  skill  ;*  it  does  not  meet  the  require- 
ments of  modem  philology ;  ito  interpretations  are  for  the  most  part  of 
the  traditional  order ;  some  of  '*  the  doctrines  of  grace"  are  enfeebled  or 
lost  sight  of.  But  it  is,  in  spite  of  these  drawbacks,  so  filled  with  a  heav- 
enly unction,  with  a  simply,  tender,  humble  spirit^  with  a  sense  of  depend- 
ence upon  God  and  divine  grace,  and  applies  divme  truth  in  such  an  eat- 
nest  and  spiritual  way  to  all  the  soul's  needs,  that  none  who  reads  these 
Reflections  can  fail  to  be  benefitted  thereby.  The  work  abounds  with 
hints  and  cautions  to  ministers  as  well  as  to  the  laity.  All  can  understand 
it;  it  is  good  for  all. 

Lanf^s  (Jommentaryr  edited  by  Dr.  Sohaff.  7%e  Epistles  General  of  James, 
Peter,  John  and  Jude ;  James  by  Lanoe  and  Yak  Ostbrzbk  ;  Peter's  Epistles 
and  Jude  by  Fronmubller  ;  John's  Epistles  by  Karl  Braumb.  Translated 
with  additions  by  J.  Ibidob  Mombbbt,  D.D.  New  York :  Scribner  &  Oo., 
1867.  We  cannot  do  much  more  than  announce  the  appearance  of  another 
(the  fourfb)  volume  in  this  series,  which  has  had  such  extraordinary  suc- 
cess in  this  country.  It  contains  the  Catholic  or  Greneral  Epistles,  upon 
which  there  are  comparatively  few  commentaries  in  our  English  exegeti- 
cal literature.  Dr.  Mombert  appears  to  have  executed  his  task  well  and 
fiiitfafully ;  the  supplements  he  has  added  from  the  stores  of  English  liter- 
ature, including  even  references  to  sermons  on  special  texts,  add  to  the 
valae  of  the  volume,  especially  in  the  homiletical  division  of  the  c6mmen- 
tary.  He  also  makes  useful  additions  to  the  critical  discussion  of  the  text 
from  the  most  recent  authorities.  Dr.  Schaffs  revising  hand  extends  to 
the  volumes  which  he  does  not  himself  translate.  The  demand  for  these 
volumes  shows  that  they  meet  and  satisfy  a  real  need,  especially  in  the 
ministry. 

Cuehpadia  of  BiUical,  Theological  and  Ecclesiastical  Literature,  Prepared 
by  the  Kev.  John  MoCumtock,  D.D.,  and  Jambs  Stbovg,  8.  T.  D.,  vol  L  A. 
B.  New  York :  E^E^rper  &  Brothers,  1867,  pp.  947.  English  literature  has 
produced  two  superior  Biblical  Oyclopsedias,  but  no  general  Oyclopflddia 
of  merit  covering  the  ground  of  all  the  departments  of  theological  science. 
Buck's  manual  is  quite  out  of  date.  Dr.  Bomberger's  condensation  of 
Herzog  is  arrested  in  its  mid  career.  Drs.  McOlintock  and  Strong  have 
underteken  to  supply  this  desideratum.  They  have  been  at  work  for  sev- 
eral years,  with  excellent  colaborers,  in  collecting  and  digesting  the  enor- 
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moas  amotmt  of  oeceasary  material.  The  printing  of  this  volume  vat 
begun  some  five  years  ago,  and  then  suspended.  Yarioas  difficulties  ud 
hindrances  incidental  to  such  a  new  and  wide  project  have  had  &eir  u- 
fiaence  in  respect  to  some  few  minor  points,  and  given  occasion  to  some 
inaccuracies  in  this  first  volume.  The  preparations  for  the  snbseqiieDt 
volumes  are  made  with  increased  facilities  and  thoroughneps.  The  woric 
promises  to  be  a  monument  of  faithful  labor;  and  it  is  animated  by  aa 
honest  purpose  to  represent  the  facts  fairly  and  consistently.  Of  this  we 
are  persnaaed,  thougn  we  differ  from  the  editors  in  the  doctrinal  views 
which  will  of  course  control  them  in  the  preparation  of  this  work.  They 
are  Arminians  of  the  Evangelical  Methodist  type,  and  tell  us  candidly  thit 
'*  the  wHole  work  is,  of  course,  prepared  from  the  editors*  point  of  view  as 
to  theology,  but,  at  the  same  time,  it  is  hoped,  in  no  narrow  or  sectarian 
spirit"  ioid  we  have  occasion  to  know  that  the  editors  are  entirely  will- 
ing to  have  the  accounts  of  the  doctrinal  specialities  of  other  chnrches 
prepared  by,  or  submitted  to  persons  connected  with  these  communions. 

Making  allowance  for  minor  inaccuracies,  we  have  no  hesitation  in  say- 
ing, that  in  all  the  previous  English  Gyclop»dias  combined,  there  is  not 
so  much  brought  together  of  wlutt  a  theological  student  ^minister  or  lay- 
man) may  want  to  know  about,  as  in  this  work,  so  far  as  letters  A  a&d  B 
are  concerned.  The  editors  have,  of  course,  had  the  fall  benefit  of  ail  the 
previous  works,  and  they  give  a  list  of  the  ^ame,  with  due  general  ac- 
knowledgments. They  have  freely  appropriated  whatever  they  found 
best ;  for  they  do  not  claim  to  be  preparing  an  original  woik,  but  nl&er 
a  digest  of,  or  extracts  from,  what  is  on  hand  in  various  forms.  And  in 
doing  this,  they  have  shown,  on  the  whole,  good  judgment  in  the  selections 
and  combinations. 

In  the  article  upon  the  ''Authorized  Version/'  the  facts  of  the  case,  as 
to  the  final  action  of  the  American  Bible  Society  about  its  revised  edi- 
tion, are  not  fully  given.  All  that  the  writer  seems  to  know  about  the 
matter  is,  that  they  revoked  the  '*  standard"  edition,  issued  in  1851;  adding, 
'*  what  standard  (if  anyl  they  were  to  follow,  we  have  not  been  aUe  to 
learn."  An  inquiry  at  tne  right  source  would  have  satisfied  him  that  the 
work  of  collation,  so  as  to  arrive  thereby  at  a  satisfactory  ediaoo,  has 
been  faithfully  performed ;  and  that  sUch  collation  was  all  that  the  Society 
was  empowered  to  make.  In  the  article  on  Arminiauism,  there  is  a  state- 
ment which  requires  modification,  viz.:  tliat  ''the  history  of  Engliih 
theology  wUl  show  that  all  who  deviated  from  the  golden  mean  maintained 
by  Arminianism  (between  Calvinism  on  tiie  one  hand  and  Pelagianism 
on  the  other), have  fiJlen  into  error  as  to  the  Trinity,  while  those  who  have 
adhered  to  the  evangelical  doctrines  of  Arminius  have  retained  all  the 
verities  of  the  orthodox  faith."  Now,  in  reference  even  to  the  English 
Church,  of  which  the  writer  is  directly  speaking,  it  is  not  true,  that  tiie 
Calvinists  in  that  Church  have  shown  any  special  tendency  to  desert  Trini- 
tarianism,  rather  the  contrary.  And  outside  of  that  Church  it  is  well 
known  that  anti-Trinitarianism  has  sprung  up  in  Anninian  rather  than  in 
Calvinistic  connections ;  the  process  has  been,  in  mauy  cases,  through  Ar- 
minianism to  Unitarianism,  and  not  directly  from  Calvinism  to  Unitarian- 
ism.  Of  course,  those  who  '^adktred  to  the  evangelical  doctiine  of  Ar- 
minius" did  not  also  become  anti-Triuitarians ;  that  is  a  very  safe  statement; 
but  many  who  held  to  the  peculiarities  of  Arminianism  as  distinguiahed 
from  Calvinism,/ did  also  become  Unitarians  both  in  England  and  this 
country.    The  translator  of  the  Augsburg  Confession  (p.  339)  was  W.  H. 
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Teale  and  not  Zeale,  and  his  work  was  published  at  Leeds,  and  not  at 
London.  One  statement  about  Amjraut  (p.  209)  requires  quaiificitioQ, 
viz. :  "As  Amyraut  held  it,  uniTersal  grace,  or  dedion,  is  of  no  actual 
saying  benefit  to  any.*'  But  Amyraut  did  not  identi^  the  universal  pro- 
vision with  the  specific  purpone  of  election ;  election,  from.its  yery  nature, 
mnst  be  "of  saving  benefit."  Thin,  too,  is  alone  consistent  with  the  state- 
ments before  and  after. 

One  of  the  merits  of  the  work  is  its  full  and  valuable  selections  of  the 
literature  under  each  head,  brought  down  to  recent  times ;  for  example, 
under  the  word  '•Apology."  The  lecture;!  of  Luthardt,  and  the  Basle  leo- 
lures  of  Auberlen  sn  I  others,  there  referred  to,  have  been  translated. 
The  title  of  the  new  German  periodical  on  this  subject  is  Beweia  (uot 
Apologie)  da  Glauberu. 

The  volume  is  brought  out  in  the  best  style,  and  should  be  Jiberally  en- 
couraged. 

Dr.  William  Sjoth^ci  Dictionary  of  the  Bible,  Revised  and  edited  by 
Prof.  H.  B.  Hackett,  D.D..  and  Ezra  Abbot,  AM.  Parts  I.  II.,  pp.  224.  New 
York :  Hurd  and  Houghton.  In  this  revision  of  Dr.  Smitirs  well-known 
Dictionary,  the  editor  has  the  cooperation  of  a  large  number  of  scholars  in 
the  different  churches  of  this  countrv,  and  will  undoubtedly  produce  a 
work  more  accurate  and  thorough,  and,  in  some  respects,  better  adapted 
to  our  wants  than  the  English  edition.  Dr.  Hackett  is  entirely  competent 
to  his  task ;  and  Mr.  AblMt's  accurate  scholarship  will  be  vigilant  against 
all  sorts  of  errors  in  the  details.  The  mechanical  execution  is  excellent. 
There  is  abundant  room  for  this  Dictionary  alongside  of  the  other  Cyclo- 
paedias.   We  wish  it  a  large  success. 

The  ComparaUve  Geography  nf  PaUitine  and  the  Sinaitic  Peninsula,  By 
Gaxl  Rirxb.  Translated  and  adapted  to  Biblical  students  by  Wiluam  L. 
Gags,  4  vols.,  8vo.  Applston  &  Co.  Price  914.  The  first  of  these  four 
handsome  octavos  is  devoted  to  the  Sinaitic  Peninsula,  the  other  three  to 
Palestine  west  of  the  Jordan.  Tliis  comprises,  it  is  true,  but  a  part  of  all 
the  ground  covered  by  Ritter ;  but  in  the  judgment  of  the  most  compe- 
tent advisers,  Mr.  Gage  has  done  better  to  retain  quite  fully  a  part  of  the 
original  work,  than  to  attempt  a  closely  condensed  epitome  of  the  whole. 
And  it  is  without  doubt  true,  that  the  portion  presented  here,  is  that  which 
is  the  true  basis  of  Biblicid  studies.  £!gypt,  the  trans-Jordan  region,  and 
the  Lelxmon  district,  are  in  one  sense,  extra  Biblical  regions ;  they  come 
into  the  Bible  history  incidentallv,  and  not  as  essential  features. 

The  editor  adheres  strictly  to  the  plan  of  retaining  all  of  Ritter  which  in 
any  way  relates  to  tiie  Bible'  so  far  as  the  Bible  has  to  do  with  Western  Pal- 
estine and  the  Sinaitic  Peninsida.  Ritter  has  given  us  a  careful  and  thorough 
digest  of  all  the  travellers  and  biblical  geographers  down  to  the  period  of 
Robinson's  second  visit,  bringing  their  accounts  into  relation  with  each 
other^  extracting  every  minute  detail  which  gives  any  coloring  to  the  pie-^ 
ture,  and  generSizinic  the  whole  in  his  characteristic  method.  The  edrior 
has  retained  the  outline  of  those  chapters  which  relate  to  the  Holy  Land 
in  its  secular  aspects,  and  the  reader  does  not  lose  sight  of  the  peculiari- 
ties of  the  great  master  in  geographical  science.  Recent  publications  on 
Palestine  are  referred  to,  and  m  some  cases  extracts  are  made  from  them, 
e.  g.,  from  Tristam's  Land  of  Inrad,  the  author's  account  of  the  sites  of 
Capernaum,  Chorazin,  and  Betiisaida,  and  a  translation  of  Lartet  on  the 
Basin  of  the  Dead  Sea. 

Mr.  Ckige  deserves  the  thanks  and  encouragement  of  all  Biblical  stodeotsy 
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for  the  pains  and  faithfulnees  with  which  he  has  accomplished  his  great 
tafk,  not  only  of  translating  Bitter's  work,  hut  of  adapting  it  to  hetter  use 
in  various  ways.  He  is  a  trained  German  scholar,  and  eminently  quali- 
fied  for  this  task,  and  the  other  projects  of  translation  which  he  has  in 
hand. 

PBAGTICAL  BELIGIOUS  LTTERATUBK 

Messrs.  Robert  Carter  k  Brothers  have  published,  dnring  the  quarter, 
as  usual,  several  excellent  works  of  a  practical  religious  character.  Drought 
out  in  a  pleasiog  and  substantial  style.  The  author  of  the  "  Wide,  Wide 
World,"  continues  her  illustrations  of  The  Word:  The  House  of  brad,  (pp. 
504 ;  illustrated  with  maps  and  engravings),  and  shows  the  firnits  of  con* 
scieiitious  study,  woven  into  an  attractive  narrative.  The  plan  is  novtl, 
simple,  and  satisfactory.  Though  we  have  missed  seeing  Dr.  Gntbrie  in  this 
*  ountry,  yet  two  new  works  by  him  will  make  some  amends ;  Oat  afBof' 
ness;  Sketches,  Narrative  and  Dtscripiive^  (pp  388];  and  Our  Father's  Businm, 
(pp.  278];  the  former  contains  an  agreeable  series  of  miscellanea  on  Edin- 
burgh. The  Cowgate,  Paris,  New  Brighton,  etc.:  the  latter  is  an  admirable 
volume  for  young  men.  bonald  Eraser,  by  the  author  of  **  Bertie  Ltf, ' 
(pp.  224),  is  an  excellent  story  itbout  a  Scotch  lad  who  came  to  this  conn- 
try,  and  worked  his  way  up  to  competency,  by  honesty  andpiety ;  msny 
ot  the  incidents,  including  the  striking  namtive  about  the  Chinaman,  are 
said  to  be  real.  Helena's  Household;  a  Tale  of  Rome  in  tAe  Fird  Cot/vrjf, 
(pp.  422),  is  an  American  work,  the  name  of  the  author  not  being  given; 
but  it  is  a  volume  of  unusual  excellence,  contaming  a  truthful  and  deeptj 
interesting  account  of  Nero  and  his  persecutions,  of  the  destruction  of 
Jerusaem,  of  the  life  and  conflicts  of  early  Christians,  etc.  BogcAsk^s  veD 
known  Golden  Treasury  is  reissued  by  the  Carters,  who  afso  publish  a  small 
volume  by  Dr.  Winslow  on  Instant  Glory,  including  a  biographical  notice 
of  Mrs.  Winslow. 

PHILOSOPHT. 

Elements  of  Logic  By  Hbnrt  N.  Day,  12mo.,  pp.  320.  New  York: 
Scribner  &  Co.,  1867.  The  scholar  who  undertakes,  in  the  present  state  of 
things,  to  write  a  book  on  Logic,  comes  to  a  good  inheritance  ;  so  much 
rubbi^  is  there  still  to  be  cleared  away,  and  so  much  new  building  to  be 
done.  He  may  well  be  content  if  he  can  make  a  fair  contribution  in  either 
of  these  lines  of  work.  But  the  firsts — clearing  away  the  old  before  build- 
ing the  new. 

The  work  before  us  is  in  three  parts :  The  Laws  of  Thought ;  The  Doc- 
trine of  Method;  and  a  Logical  Praxis.    It  is  written  for  the  use  of  learu- 
ers,  and  invites  attention  at  once  by  the  extent  of  ground  it  coverB,  by  its 
condensation  and  its  rigorous  method.    It  is  to  be  praised  for  the  much 
that  it  contains,  and  for  the  more  that  it  omits.    It  is  marked  by  the  au- 
thor's well  known  closeness  of  thinking,  strict  method,  and  exbaostive 
enumeration.    It  is  an  earnest  etfdeavor  to  rescue  Logic  n'om  the  thrafdom 
of  the  schools  and  the  cloister,  and  so  to  place  it  in  the  light  of  common 
day,  that  young  men  and  maidens  can  study  the  workings  of  their  own 
soiils,  with  at  least  as  much  interest  as  they  feel  in  studying  bugs,  moBs, 
and  searshells.    If  the  success  in  this  good  endeavor  is  partial  ntlier 
than  complete,  it  is  not  that  the  author  has  not  done  well,  but,  tiiat  he 
has  not  done  better ;  has  not,  in  fact,  bettered  his  instructions,  and  lear- 
ing  the  doctors  to  their  fond  devices,  stood  with  more  self-trusting  pa- 
tience* to  the  interpretation  of  the  great  primal  facts  with  which  tlie 
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science  desls.  But,  before  specifying  in  this  direction,  let  ns  give  the  dne 
praise  up  to  the  point  where  we  may  be  compelled  to  take  exceptions. 
The  general  scheme,  and  the  filling  up  of  the  first  part,  leave  little  to  be 
desired.  No  learner  can  study  the  definitiods  and  explanations  of  terms 
IB  this  work  without  receiving  a  discipline  that  will  be  ot  life-long  value. 
'Ja4t  where  other  books  on  Logic  are  best,  io  the  primary  explanations, 
ihis  is  better  than  they — more  full,  definite,  and  progremve. 

We  note  two  points  for  criticism :  one  a  point  of  language,  the  other,  of 
theory.  On  page  108,  in  speaking  of  Quantity  in  the  terms  of  a  Proposi- 
tioA,  we  read:  **  the  one  principle  is  that  each  term  must  in  each  several 
proposition  be  taken  in  the  same  meaning  in  roRpect  of  quantity,  as  well 
as  in  respect  of  nature  of  object  denoted  by  it"  This  is  g^amatically  in- 
correct, and  ambiguous  in  meaning.  The  grammatical  error  would  be  cor- 
rected by  saying:  each  term  must,  in  both  the  propositions  in  which  it 
occurs,  be  taken,  etc.  The  ambiguity  lies  in  the  phrase,  **  in  the  same 
meaning  in  respect  of  quantity."  Does  it  mean,  in  the  same  Quantity  as 
quandty, — ^the  same  amount  of  Quantity,  the  extension  in  the  one=sthe 
exteusion  in  the  other ;  or,  coinpreheosion  in  the  oaosscomprehension  in 
the  other,  as  the  case  may  be  T  or,  does  it  mean  that  the  same  kind  of 
Quantity  shJl  appear  in  both  propositions  in  which  the  same  term  occurs ; 
i.  e.,  if  in  one  proposition  the  term  sha*i  bo  apprehended  in  extension, 
then  in  the  other  it  must  be  in  extension  ;  if  in  the  one,  in  comprehension, 
then  in  comprehension  in  the  other  T  The  context  leads  us  to  suppose  the 
fir$i  to  be  the  meaning  intended,  but  the  sentence  does  not  show  it.  Tlie 
second  of  the  above  meanings — that  in  a  given  syllogism  the  same  term 
mU4t  be  taken  in  the  same  kind  of  Quantity  in  both  Propositions, — exten- 
sion in  bothy  or  comprehension  in  both,  seems  to  be  tacitly  assumed  in  all 
the  books ;  and  this,  we  think,  is  one  of  the  fatal  assumptions.  As  well 
miKht  a  geometrician  apprehend  a  Solid  solely  by  its  top  surface,  or  its 
side,  neglecting  the  complementary  dimension.  But  this  is  merely  by  the 
way,  we  shall  recur  to  it  further  on« 

The  process  of  Induction  occupies,  of  right,  a  considerable  place  in  the 
present  work,  and  has  evidently  been  elaborated  with  much  care.  Bat 
we  doubt  if  the  learner  will  find  the  needed  help  in  the  exposition  of  tbis 
branch  of  reasoning.  Take  tbe  example  given  as  an  illustration,  on  page 
117. 

"The  Inferior  Planets  shine  by  reflected  iight; 

The  Superior  Planets  are  complementary  of  the  Inferior ;  therefore, 

The  Superior  Planets  shine  by  reflected  lighL* 

This  Syliogtam.  may  be  thus  explicated : — 

(a)  The  middle  Term,  (Inferior  Planets)  is  Part  of  the  Major  Term,  the 
whole  class  of  things  shining  by  reflectea  light 

(6)  Tbe  miner  Term  (Superior  Planets)  is  complementary  of  the  middle 
Term  (Inferior  Planets) ; 

(c)  Therefore,  the  minor  Term.  (Superior  Planets)  is  Part  of  the  Ma^or 
Term  (the  whole  class  of  Planets  shining  by  reflected  light). 

The  letters  a.  b.  c,  are  of  our  own  insertion  for  ref'^rence.  We  annotate 
as  follows:  (a)  Why  then  not  stop  here?  if  you  apprehend  the  Inferior 
Planets  as  Part  of  the  whole  class  of  things  shining  by  reflected  light,  why 
make  a  syllogism  to  prove  that  they,  too,  shine  by  reflected  light  ?  Why 
labor  to  prove  that  a  part  does  what  you  have  just  said  the  whole  does  ? 
The  conclusion  is  already  in  the  assumption, — not  implicitly  to  be  seen 
when  unfolded  in  different  quantity,  but  explicitly,  ex  vi  termini. 
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{h)  *'  Complementary/'  how?  If  in  Extension,  that  does  not  jostify  the 
condubion.  It  would  as  well  justify  the  conclusion  that  the  Superior 
Planets  are  warmer  than  the  earth,  or  that  they  have  no  rings ;  if  Comple- 
mentary means  in  depth,  it  is  not  correct,  for,  in  that  Quantity,  one  cod> 
tains  the  other. 

(c)  The  Explication  giTf  s  the  conclusion  not  explicitly,  but  only  infer- 
entially,  reqmring  an  additional  movement  of  miud  to  reach  the  poiDt 
sought.  • 

We  are  compelled  to.  think  this  syllogism  is  empty,  and  does  not  repre- 
sent iruly  the  action  of  the  mind  in  Induction.  And  so  must  every  syllog- 
ism fail  of  giving  any  real  help  if  its  Terms  are  all  read  in  the  same  quan- 
tity. There  is  a  higher  law  for  the  syllogism,  and  the  sooner  we  lean  it, 
the  sooner  we  shall  get  out  of  tiie  house  of  bondage. 

This  matter  of' Induction  has  cost  the  author  much  thought.  He  has 
fortified  himself  with  an  appendix,  and  there  has  quoted  from  John  Stuari 
Mill.  This  has  a  show  of  strength,  but  it  will  not  avail ;  non  isfti  defoh 
Boribus.  We  will  quote  from  the  quoted  passage,  that  both  he  that  belpetli 
and  he  that  is  holpen  may  fall  together.     , 

Page  226.  '*  If  from  our  experience  of  John,  Thomas,  etc^  who  once 
were  living,  but  are  now  dead,  we  are  entitled  to  concluJe  that  all  human 
beings  are  mortal,  we  might,  surely,  without  any  logical  inconsequence, 
have  concluded  at  once  from  those  instances  that  the  Duke  of  WeQington 
is  mortal.  The  mortality  of  John,  Thomas,  and  company,  is,  after  aJI,  the 
whole  evidence  of  the  mortality  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington.  Not  one  iot« 
is  added  to  the  proof  by  interpolating  a  general  proposition.  Not  onlj 
may  we  reason  from  particulars  to  particulars^  without  passing  throvgh 
generals,  but  we  perpetually  do  so  reason  *^  Now  this  means  Siat  there 
shall  be  no  tacit,  mental  reference  to  the  whole,  in  cases  of  reasoning  hke 
tiie  above.  It  must  mean  this,  because  Logic  aims  to  put  into  esplidt,  for- 
mal statement,  overy  movement  of  mind  involved  in  reasoning.  If  the 
mind,  then,  does  move  through  the  general  notion — ^the  whole— in  pasaiog 
from  particular  to  particular,  as  in  the  above  case,  every  logician  wiU 
agree  that  that  movement  ought  to  be  stated.  To  deny,  tben,  that  there 
is  of  necessity  such  a  reference  to  the  whole,  means  that  there  need  be  no 
tacit  reference ;  that  the  reasoning  shall  borrow  nothing  for  its  own  valid- 
ity from  such  tacit  reference.  This  b^^iog  so,  we  say  that  J.  S.  Mill  might 
just  as  well  infer,  from  the  mortality  of  John  and  Thomas,  the  morUlity  of 
ihe  Angel  Grabriel,  as  the  mortality  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington.  Tor  the 
bridge  that  carries  him  from  John  and  Thomas  to  the  Duke,  is  the  general 
notion  man  under  which  they  all  are  contaioed.  But  Mr,  Mill  proposes  to 
reason  without  the  help  of  this  generad  notion.  Without  it  he  can  go  to 
aoy  other  particular — say  the  Angel  Gabriel,  as  well  as  to  the  Duke.  The 
moment  you  drop  the  whole  oui  of  mind,  the  parts  are  no  longer  parts, 
but  only  individuals.  They  have  no  relation  to  each  other,  they  no  loDipr 
face  each  other,  have  nothing  to  do  with  each  otlier,  any  more  than  apples 
floating  in  a  tub. 

We  welcome  the  work  before  us  as  a  real  help ;  it  willstimulate  thought; 
by  dropping  out  of  view  much  useless  matter,  it  will  narrow  the  fiela  of 
inquiry,  and  so  help  to  bring  on  the  day  when  some  fair  degree  of  Ic^cal 
culture  sRall  be  the  prized  possession  of  every  man  of  liberal  education. 
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abt.  VIII.— theological  and  literary 

INTELLIGENCE, 

GERMANY. 

Senog's  T%eolog{cdl  SncydopMa  is  completed  l)y  the  publication  of  the  208th 
part,  making  21  vols.  The  supplement  contains  400  articles,  and  a  complete 
index.  Among  the  subjects  treated  of  in  the  Supplement  are,  Tischendorf  on 
the  Text  of  the  Bible;  Wieeeler  on  Romans,  Gralatianti,  etc.;  Ktfstlln  on  the 
Keformation;  Patristic  Lkerature  by  Gass,  Wagenntann,  and  others:  Andreit 
by  Tholuck;  Landerer  on  Daub;  Beyschlag  on  Ullman;  Baur  an4  his  School 
by  Schmidt;  Whately  by  SchOU;  and  many  others.  This  great  work  is  a  monu- 
ment of  Protestant  and  German  learning,  for  surpassing  any  preyious  attempt. 
We  trost  that  Dr.  Bomberger's  abridgment  of  it,  now  comprising  two  Tolumes, 
m^  be  resumed  and  completed. 

Dr.  Diestel  has  been  called  from  Grelf^wald  to  Jena,  to  the  chair  of  Old 
Testament  Interpretation.  Dr.  Delltzsch  has  been  called  ih>m  Erlangen  to 
Leipsick.  Dr.  Tuch  of  Lelpsickis  deceased:  he  wrote  a  Commentary  on  Gen- 
esis, and  an  iBthiopic  Grammar. 

Theologiseher  JahreshericfU.  Von  Wilhelu  Hauck.  First  Series,  1866.  Wies- 
baden: pp.  786.  Second  Series,  1867:  Part  I.  This  new  periodical  aims  to  rire 
a  review  of  all  the  works,  chiefly  of  Protestant  theology,  that  are  published 
in  Germany.  It  is  a  large  undertaking,  and  the  editor  has  the  assistance  of 
writers  at  home  in  the  several  departments.  The  Tolume  for  1866  brings  the 
review  of  books  down  to  the  end  of  1865.  The  contents  of  the  books  are  |[en- 
erally  ^iven,  sometimes  quite  in  detail.  It  is  a  usefhl  work  for  one  who  desires 
to  see,  m  a  moderate  compass,  an  account  of  what  is  published  in  Germany. 
The  works  of  each  quarter  are  classified.  Too  much  space  seems  to  be  given 
to  works  of  an  ephemeral  character,  but  on  the  whole,  taking  into  account  the 
disadvantages  of  the  first  year,  the  object  of  the  editor  is  fairly  accomplished. 
*The  extent  ot  the  undertalung  may  be  seen  in  the  foct  that  some  750  works  are 
noticed  in  this  volume.  The  second  year,  part  first,  h  an  improvement  on  the 
first 

Perthes  has  just  published  new  editions  of  ITllman's  Oregory  KazUmzen,  and 
of  Neander's  first  work,  Julian  the  ApostcUe,  He  also  announces  a  second  edition 
of  Hupfeld  on  the  PaaimSf  edited  by  Rlehm;  and  Aug.  Mttcke,  Dogmatics  (jftKe 
Slneteaith  OenJtury. 

In  the  Winter  Semester,  186&-7,  there  were  861  Protestant  theological  stu- 
dents in  the  Prussian  universities:  Berlin  335,  Halle  306,  KOnigsberg  90,  Bres- 
iau  79,  Bona  34,  Greifswald  17.  ^ 

The  Ions  expected,  new,  and  ^'  Wholly  recast "  edition  of  Rothc's  Theohgicdt 
J3^{e9,  Vol  I,  is  just  out;  also  the  second  volume  of, the  enlarged  edition  of 
Banr's  Pavi  the  Apostle]  a  new  edition  of  Suselnus  of  Cceserea,  by  Dindorf,  vols. 
I,  II,  containing  the  JPfceparat.  Evangel  an  Sncyclopcedia  qf  the  BQ>le  and  ff^e 
Talnwd,  A  to  j;  bv  Rabbi  Hamburger  ;  Baltzer  on  the  Bwlical  Aocouni^  the 
Oneikm'^  Luthardt  on  lAdher'^  Ethicsx  Rlppold,  Hand  look  cf  Recent  (Aurch 
SMory  with  a  preface  by  Rothe;  y«l  IH  of  Neumann's  Eistory  cf  the  UvMed 
iSkOes. 

BdienhnmU  Quarterip,  will  hereafter  be  published  regulariy  in  Zurich  and 
London.  It  is  intended  to  promote  an  interchange  of  Biblical  criticism  between 
England  and  Germany;  its  tone  is  positive  and  conservative.  In  the  3d 
VOL  1866  (Nos.  1,  2,  3),  we  find,,  among  other  articles,  a  lUiarp  review  of  Schen- 
kel's  Portraiture  of  Christ  by  Supt  Graf ;  the  testimony  of  Ambrose  in  the 
4th  oentunr  to  the  New  Testament  books  ;  an  account  of  BuUinger  and  the  2d 
Helvetic  Cfonfession  bv  Professor  0.  F.  Frltzsche;  the  authenticity  of  the  account 
of  the  Adulterers  In  John  viii,  by  Graf,  defending  it :  Staehelin  on  the  Prophets; 
Grossley  on  some  points  of  Biblical  Gefography :  Heidenheim  in  defense  of  Deu- 
teronomy against  its  more  recent  impugners j  Textual  Criticisms  on  the  Prov- 
erbs, by  the  same ;  Matth.  v,  43,  by  E^li ;  Passover  Songs  of  Samaritan  High 
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Priests,  tnmfilatdd  by  Heidenlieliii,  who  also  gives  some  able  crIticiBiDS  on  Kornb. 
xxiii,  3,  Ps.  xxii,  16  (defending  the  Sept  and  N.  Test  reading),  and  Is.  zl,  3. 
Edw.  de  Mnralt  (pp.  63-751),  gires  the  resnlts  of  a  careful  comparison  of  Origea^ 
with  the  Vatican  and  &naitic  MSS.  on  Matth.  ch.  i  to  vii,  so  as  to  get  at  the  old- 
est text  Among  the  English  works  reviewed  are  Gcce  Homo,  and  Fuller  and 
Pusey  on  Daniel.  The  third  part  has  articles  by  Fritzsche  on  Humanism  in  Ger 
many ;  Superintendent  Graf  oYi  Rom.  riii,  18 — the  '*  creature"  means,  hnmaBitj 
not  yet  redeemed ;  Dr.  Bgli  on  Biblical  Linguistics ;  Heidenheim  on  the  text  w 
the  Proverbs,  on  the  Samaritans!  on  Lev.  xxiii,  15  ;  £.  de  Muralt  on  Andent 
lASS.  of  the  Bible,  etc. 

7%eolemMlt€  StMuUm  und  Kritikau  2d.,  Hsft,  1867 :  Schlottmann,  The  Bridal 
Procession  in  Solomon's  Sonff ;  Jacobson,  the  Idea  of  Vocation  and  Ordinadon; 
Romang,  Justification  by  ^th  (concluded) ;  The  Grux  Interpretam,  CtaL  in. 
20  ;  Hoilenberg,  Corrections  to  Theodore  of  Mopsuestia  ;  Fnmk's  Histoir  of 
Protestant  Theology  is  reviewed  byTholuck,  Renter's  Alexander  III  by  Yo- 
gel,  Keim's  Historical  Christ  by  Baxmann,  etc. 

The  Vienna  Academy  of  Sciences  is  about  to  publish  new  editions  of  the  Lat- 
in Church  Writers,  with  amended  text  Sulpicins  Severus  has  appeared,  edited 
by  C.  Halm ;  Lactantins,  Tertallian,  Cyprian,  etc.,  will  follow.  The  typography 
is  excellent,  and  the  price  moderate. 

ZeUKkriftf,  d,  wuaenaehafilieU  Theolcffu,  Ebstbs  Heft,  1867.  'HschendOTft 
little  work  on  the  Four  Grospels  has  aroused  the  wrath  of  the  extreme  negative 
school  of  criticism,  represented  by  this  joumaL  Tliree  of  its  articles  are  directed 
i^ainst  him :  one  by  Overbook  on  Papias  and  his  testimony ;  another  by  Lip- 
sius  on  the  Time  of  Marcion  and  Heraoleon ;  and  a  third  by  Hilgenfeld.  Holta- 
man  contributes  an  essay  on  the  Elpistle  to  the  Hebrews,  discussing  the  theory 
of  its  being  addressed  to  the  Roman  Church.  Merz  has  some  notes  on  Syriae 
frfigments  of  Ignatius.  Hilgenfeld,  also,  takes  up  the  inquiry  as  to  the  origin  (tf 
the  E^enes,  attributing  this  sect  in  part  to  Persian  influence. 

Tfuoloffische  ^uartaUchrift  Forty-ninth  year,  1867.  Erstes  Hbft  :  Gams,  The 
Old  Spanish  Canon  Law,  tracing  it  to  its  sources.  Hefele,  Leonardo  da  Vinci's 
picture  of  the  Lord's  Supper — a  very  interesting  article.  In  a  note  at  the  end 
of  the  number,  it  is  stated  that  Da  Vinci,  before  he  painted  the  Supper,  diew 
eleven  large  cartoons  of  the  heads  of  Christ  and  the  apostles.  Theae  cartoons 
came  to  England,  and  afterward  eight  of  them  were  purchased  by  the  Eiag  of 
Holland,  and  after  his  death  came  into  possession  ox  his  daughter,  tiie  Arch- 
duchess of  Saxe- Weimar,  by  whose  permission  they  have  been  copied  and  ^o- 
tographed  by  Bruckmann  o€  Munich,  in  full  size,  and  also  in  reduced  copies. 
Mack,  on  Faith  and  Research,  an  exposition  of  Colossians,  i,  13-20.  Dr.  Koite, 
under  the  head  MiacdlatiMf  gives  from  a  manuscript,  a  part  of  the  text  of  the  let- 
ter of  the  Fathers  at  the  Council  of  Aries,  to  the  Bishop  (Sylvester)  of  Rome, 
where  this  text  varies  from  that  in  Routh's  BdigwuB:  also  some  of  the  fragments 
of  Papias  in  Greek  (from  MS.),  which  Routluhas  only  in  a  Latin  translatton. 

Zd&kn/l  f.  d,  Hutoriaehi  Thioloffie.  2s.  Hbft,  1867:  George  Kapp»  The  C«i- 
version  of  the  Bohemians,  from  the  sources,  in  continuation  of  an  article  on  die 
Moravians,  in  the  same  journal,  1864:  K($hler,  Documents  relating  to  the  Hes* 
sian  Reformation :  Dr.  Peter  Megerli,  a  physician  of  Switzerland,  by  Linden 
Preesel,  new  documents  in  respect  to  the  Elector  Palatine,  Louis,  and  his  part 
in  the  Formula  Concordie. 

ZeUichrift  /.  d,  Lutkerueh^  TheoUgU,  Erstes  Heft,  1667.  Eighteenth  year. 
K.  Buhl  on  Galat  ill,  15-29.  J.  Tietz  on  the  expression  in  the  Formula  Coneor> 
dias,  ''  In  spiritualibus  rebuls  homo  est  similis'  trunco  et  lapidi,"  defending  it 
against  the  misrepresentations  of  M<jhler  and  others.  Messerschmidt,  on  Am- 
fication  in  its  Relations  to  Morality.  Mehring,  on  the  Lord's  Supper.  A.  Von 
Harless,  the  Importance  of  the  Lord's  Supper,  as  meeting  the  Chnatian's  Need 
of  Salvation.  The  second  part  for  1867  contains,  Sellin  on  I  Oot,  xv,  42^: 
Isenberg,  on  2  Cor.  iil,  13 :  Preger,  on  Mediieval  Mysticism :  Uhden,  on  the 
Union  in  Prussia. 
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JahfWkker  fur  deuiieh  Theolome.  Rd.  ziL  Part  I,  1867.  P.  Kleinxbt.  The 
Old  Testament  Doctrine  of  the  Spirit  of  God.  Weizsilcker,  the  Theology  of  Jus- 
tin Martyr,  an  able  exposition.  Schultz,  the  Doctrinal  Bearings  of  the  New 
Teatament  View  of  a  Donble  Resurrection. 

The  monograph  of  Zahn,  of  G($ttingen,  on  Marcellus  of  Ancjra,  is  highly  spoken 
of;  it  brings  out  fully  the  relations  of  tiieolog^r  to  philosophy  in  the  fourth  cen- 
tiizy,  representing  Marcellus  as  the  Biblical  divine  of  his  period.  The  work  is 
puMished  by  Perthes,  of  Gotha.  Professor  Riggenbach,  of  Basle,  has  published 
an  able  work  on  the  Testimonies  to  the  Grospel  of  John,  in  reply  to  Volkmar 
and  others. 

The  fifth  Tolume  of  the  new  edition  of  Calvin,  in  the  O/rpua  BtfornuUcrumf  con- 
tains a  part  of  his  minor  tracts,  several  now  given  as  his  for  the  first  time ;  tiie 
sixth  volume  will  continue  the  series  of  tracts. 

The  biography  of  Stier,  the  author  of  the  Words  qf  Jem*^  etc.,  has  been  pub- 
lished in  two  volumes  by  his  two  sons.  Dr.  Lehnerdt,  General  Superintendent 
of  Saxony,  died  Dec.  16 :  he  was  Neander's  successor  at  Berlin,  preceding  Nied- 
mer.  The  50th  anniversary  of  Ranke's  receiving  the  doctorate  (at  the  age  of  20) 
was  celebrated  in  Berlin,  the  20th  of  February.  Dorner^s  Hut/iry  <^  PrcUtktra 
Tkeclogy  has  been  publiehed ;  it  is,  of  course,  a  very  valuable  work,  though  its 
notices  of  ^glish  and  especially  of  American  theology  are  scanty  and  imperfecL 

There  is  a  new -sect  m  Germanv  called  the  *'*  German  Temple,"  which  has 
been  growing  some  few  years,  and  is  now  said  to  number  ''some  thousand 
Bouls,'' and  to  have  instructed  about  160  youths  in  its  principles.  Its  great  end 
is  social  reform,  and  to  achieve  this,  it  aims  first  of  all  at  <'  collecting  out  of  all 
the  nations  a  people  in  Palestine,  and  erecting  a  temple  at  Jerusalem.''  On 
this  great  work  they  have  already  spent  4400 florins,  but  have  been  obliged,  on 
account  of  a  lack  of  funds,  to  withdraw  the  four  pupils  who  have  kept  their  post 
in  Jerusalem. 

Prof.  Chr.  Hermann  Weisse,  died  Sept  19.  He  was  born  In  1801,  and  has  for 
many  years  taught  philosophy  in  the  University  of  Leipslc.  He  was  in  the  main 
attached  to  the  Hegelian  school,  though  with  protest  against  some  of  Its  posi- 
tions. Among  his  worlm  are  iClsthetics,  2  vols.,  1838:  the  Gospel  History,  2 
vols^  1838  ;  Luther's  Christology,  1855  ;  Philosophical  Dogmatics,  3  vols.,  1855- 
1860. 

A  fifth  edition  of  the  admirable  Apologetic  Lectures  of  Dr.  Luthardt,  of  Lelp- 
sie,  has  been  published,  revised  and  enlarged  ;  the  Edinburgh  translation  was 
mode  firom  tiie  third  edition.  Dr.  Luthardt  will  also  publish,  this  summer,  a 
similar  course  of  lectures  on  the  great  Truths  and  Doctrines  of  Christianity.  We 
hope  that  both  of  these  works  may  be  reproduced  in  this  country. 

There  are  3,241  newspapers  in  the  Greman  language  published  in  Europe,  of 
which  747  are  political. 

FRANCE. 

BuUttin  Thiclogiqmi  \%%%.  Paris.  This  publication  edited  by  De  Pressensd, 
is  a  supplement  to  the  Revue  Chr^tlenne,  containing  more  strictly  theological 
essays  and  discussions.  It  is  published  every  two  months.  R.  Hollard  has  been 
made  joint  editor  for  1867.  The  voL  for  1866,  pp.  376,  contains,  besides  reviews 
of  current  works,  careftdly  prepared  articles  on  the  following  subjects :  Mazel 
on  Bruston's  new  French  version  of  the  Psalms :  Coyne  on  the  authenticity  of 
5fatthew,  reviewing  the  testimony  of  Papias;  Gtider  on  the  Resurrection  of 
Christ,  translated  by  M.  Ruffet;  dh.  Byse  on  Lutteroth's  Taxation  of  Cyrenius; 
Philosophic  Individualism,  two  able  articles  by  Professor  Astit^  of  Lausanne  ; 
Escbenauer  on  Kahnis's  Principles  of  Protestantism ;  E.  Amaud,  the  Semitic 
Lanffuages ;  Lalot  on  Schenkei's  Life  of  Jesus ;  a  translation  of  Dr.  Schaif  on 
the  Moral  Perfidctlon  of  Christ ;  E.  L.  Savoureux  on  the  Hebrew  Text  of  the  Old 
Testament ;  Th.  Panl  on  Savorarola  the  Prophet,  two  articles. 

AmiahB  de  Philotopkie  ChriUame,  1667.  Jan.,  Feb.,  March.  Lenobmamt,  The 
LegBod  of  Cadmus  and  the  Phenioian  settlemehts  in  Greece,  two  articles.  Ab- 
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h4  Oarrd,  a  eerenth  letter  against  Abb($  Fabre's  Ontologism.  Gmeaii,  tenth 
article  on  the  Condemnation  of  the  Maxime»  det  Seanlt,  and  the  oontroVenr 
between  Bossaet  and  Fdnelon.  Bonnetty  (the  editor)  on  the  BeUgion  of  the 
Bomana  and  their  Relation  to  Primitiye  ChriBtianity,  two  articles,  continTied. 
Gabriel  de  Ghauhies,  a  defense  of  the  tradition  that  the  goq>el  was  preached 
in  France  in  the  first  oentaiy,  against  the  Renu  OoHUmporame.  M.  de  SenlcT's 
recent  able  work  on  the  Ijast  Days  of  Jemsalem,  is  reviewed  by  Bonnetty, 
who  also  contributes  on  account  of  the  striking  testimony  of  GalienoB  the 
Philosopher,  abont  A.  D.  160,  to  t^e  yirtnes  of  the  eaidy  Ghnsttana.  M.  Foit 
The  Descendants  of  Noah,  and  the  conntries  they  peopled,  two  articles. 
Bishop  Avranzi,  The  New  IMreotion  to  be  given  to  Catholic  Polemics. 

M.  Henri  Hollard,  one  of  the  most  distingnished  scientific  men  of  France, 
died  Dec  27.  He  was  the  founder  of  the  Memu  Chritiame^  and  bore  a  laxge 
part  in  the  revival  of  evangelical  religion  in  France.  His  labors  in  oompen- 
tive  anatomy  {EUtdes  de  la  JfaUtre^  1843),  are  nniversally  recognized.  In  1853, 
he  defended  the  unitv  of  the  race  in  a  treatise  entitled  VBamm».  He  vas  also 
the  founder  of  the  religious  journal,  Ia  Semeur, 

The  Rivue  ChrStimne,  Jan.,  contains  a  lecture  by£.  Naville,  on  the  VviAm 
in  Cbntdenee ;  the  same  able  writer  has  been  delivering  at  Geneva  a  eoone  an 
Greneral  Philosophy,  largely  thronged.  De  Pressens^  contributes  to  the  re- 
view, an  account  of  the  Life  and  Services  of  Hollard,  and  a  Review  of  the 
Month  ;  £.  Robin  has  an  essay  on  the  Treatment  of  Released  Convicts.  Fla 
Kuhn,  on  the  Abbd  Perreyve,  Prot  in  Sorbonne ;  Vulliemin,  on  recently  pab- 
lished  Letters  of  the  Early  Reformers ;  Masson,  Ritualism  in  England.',  Arm, 
De  Pressensd,  a  "  Conference,*'  on  the  discussion  between  Cdsns  and  Origen, 
on  the  relations  of  man  to  the  animal ;  F.  Lichtenbexger,  a  **  Moral  Stndy  on 
Gti&e."  A  short  notice  of  the  character  of  the  venerable  pastor  Jvilknt, 
President  of  the  Consistorr  of  the  Reform^  Church  of  Fiance,  who,  in  1815, 
served  the  cause  of  that  church  so  nobly.  Then  is  also  a  very  severe  attiele 
against  Prussia,  as  having  violated  the  principles  of  right,  in  its  late  war. 

M.  Noel  des  Yergers,  who  died  lately  at  Nice,  (bom  1805),  published  Abol- 
feda's  Life  of  Mohammed,  in  1837;  History  of  AfHca  and  ^cily  under  &e  Mqb- 
sulman  Dynasties,  1841;  History  of  Arabia,  1841;  and  a  History  of  Etroria  and 
the  Etruscans,  which  is  held  in  the  highest  repute. 

,M.  Cousin  bequeathed  to  the  Sorbonne  his  magnificent  library,  composed  of 
fourteen  thousand  volumes,  many  of  them  rare  editions  and  of  great  value,  fle 
requires  that  the  library  shall  be  left  just  as  it  is,  in  the  very  same  nlace,  so 
that  readers  may  be  received  in  the  apartment  which  he  inhabited  for  more 
than  thirty  years.  He  formally  forbids  any  of  his  books  being  lent  out  of  the 
premises.  He  endows  the  Sorbonne  with  an  annual  income  of  10,000£  til, 
4,000f.  for  the  librarian,  2,000f.  fbr  the  sub-librarian,  one  thonsand  francs 
for  the  reading-room  clerk,  and  three  thousand  francs  for  keeping  the 
books  in  repair.  Lastly,  he  designates  M.  Barthdemy  St  Hilaare  as  chief  libia- 
rian,  and  leaves  him  eJl  his  papers,  charging  him  expressly  to  write  his  (the 
testator's)  biography.  The  i>06t8  of  chief  and  sub-librarian  are  hereafter  to  be 
reserved  for  agriglt  of  the  university.  Havinff  made  all  these  dispositiona,  K- 
Cousin  appoints  as  universal  legatees,  MM.Mignet,  BarthdlemySt  Hilaireand 
Fr^myn,  who  will  have  at  least  400,000£  to  share  amongst  them,  sfter  all  de- 
ductions, and  independent  of  a  capital  representing  an  annual  income  of  6,000fn 
bequeathed  especially  to  M.  3^net. 

M.  Am^d^e  Thierry  has  brought  out  a  work  entitled  *^  St  Jerdme,  2a  Sodel^ 
Chr^tieime  en  Rome,  "presenting  a  picture  of  the  Christian  Church  dnria^the 
last  days  of  the  Roman  Empire.  M.  Thierry  regards  St  Jerome  from  fbor  difl^ 
ent  pomts  of  view,  viz.:  as  a  controversial  writer,  a  divine,  a  Biblical  critiCr  «Bd 
a  propagator  of  monkery  in  the  western  world.  The  second  volume  of  the 
work  contains  a  short  history  df  the  reign  of  the  Empress  Pladdia. 
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J.  M«  Ginurdin  has  published  a^Fienoh  translatioxi  of  the  treatise,  '*  £1  Conoci- 
mento  de  las  Kaciones,^*  ipritten  by  Antonio  Perez  during  bis  imprisonment, 
and  dedicated  to  Xing  Philip  IIJ>  of  Spain,  a  document  which  is  worthy  of  con- 
sideration both  on  account  of  the  reputation  of  its  author,  and  for  the  curious 
view  it  presents  of  the  condition  of  European  affairs  towards  the  close  of  the  16th 
century.  Besides  this  yersion,  M.  Girardin  treats  his  readers  to  a  biblio^phical 
disquisition  on  the  authenticity  of  the  treatise,  the  original  of  which  is  given ; 
and,  in  Uie  shape  of  an  appendix,  an  important  consultation  of  Melcbior  Cano, 
the  Dominican  theologian,  upon  the  relations  between  the  Papal  Bee  and  the 
Spanish  church. 

An  entertaining  and  amuaing  work  has  just  been  published  by  M.  Jal,  enti- 
tled, "  Dictionaire  Critique  de  Biograpfaie  et  d'Histone.''  It  carries  out  a  plan 
conceived  by  Bayle,  whose  idea  was  to  make  a  dictionary,  the  speciality  of 
-which  should  be  the  correction  of  historical  blunders  of  all  sorts.  The  perusal 
of  such  a  book,  says  one  of  M.  Jal's  critics,  is  instructive,  yet  also  very  provok- 
ing, for  it  diows  what  a  number  of  blunders  people  have  credited  on  the  testi- 
mony of  grave  men,  and  have  helped  to  disseminate  in  their  turn. 

Among  the  larger  theological  works  now  in  course  of  publication  in  France, 
are — the  works  of  Cardinal  Bonaventnra,  of  which  the  9th  vol.  is  out,  to  be 
completed  in  14  vols. ;  Reiffenstuel's  Jm  Giomrirmn,  edited  bv  Pelletier,  vol.  3d, 
three  more  vols,  are  to  be  issued  ;  the  Acia  Samacrum,  which  is  rapidly  pushed 
forward,  to  extend  to  some  56  volumes ;  a  new  French  translation  of  Augus- 
tine's worktf,  voL  4th,  to  extend  to  15  vols. ;  a  new  edition  and  a  new  translation 
of  the  Summa  of  A(|uinas ;  a  new  translation  of  Ghrysostom  by  Abbtf  BareiUe, 
▼oL  6,  to  be  compnsed  in  26  vols.;  Darras,  History  Hf  tht  Churchy  voL  d,  to  be 
20  vols.;  Friquet,  ChUHa  Ckrittiana,  voL  2d,  not  to  ''  exceed"  25  vols.;  Mariftr' 
cUffwm  Uwardi,  ed.  RigoUot,  foL  2  cols.,  60  fhmcs.  Didot  has  completed  tiie 
publication  of  the  Greek  Thesaurus  of  Stepfaanus. 

The  6th  volume  of  H.  Fauche's  translation  of  the  Mahabharata,  from  the 
Sanskrit,  has  just  been  published. 

In  France  there  are  78,684  priests,  and  108,119  minor  ecolesiastioS)  86  arch- 
bishops, 3,517  cur^  and  189  vicars-general,  belonging  to  the  Roman  Catiiolic 
Church.  Of  this  clerical  army,  on^  35,000  are  paid  by  Government,  the  re- 
mainder being  supported  by  the  church.  The  sum  thus  supplied  amounts  an- 
nually to  218,092,  SOOf 

SWITZERLAND. 

The  Zeitdhnmrnf  published  at  Zflrich,  edited  by  Pastor  Lang,  is  a  violent 
advocate  of  the  unbelieving  and  destructive  tendencies  of  the  age.  Its  editor 
teaches  in  the  sense  of  Hegel,  Bapr,  and  Strauss;  and  contends  that  a  minister 
can  bold  these  views  and  yet  remain  in  the  pastoral  office.  He  avows  that  the 
idea  of  perBonality  is  wholly  inapnlicable  to  God.  Dr.  GUder,  of  Beme^  is  one 
of  the  ablest  opponents  of  this  school,  and  of  course,  violentiy  assailed.  Herr 
Langhaus,  professor  in  the  Teachers^  Institute  at  MunchenbUchsee,  canton  of 
Berae,  has  been  lately  reelected  to  his  post,  though  the  cantonal  Svnod  of 
Berne  protested  against  it  on  aeoonnt  of  his  open  advocacy  of  these  un<mri8tian 
speculations.  A  new  preacher  at  Berne,  Scartnziini,  is  a  professed  adherent  of 
Banr,  denying  miracles,  the  resurrection  of  Chxist,  the  inspiration  and  authority 
of  the  Scriptures.  Pro!  Immer,  though  by  no  means  strictly  orthodox,  has  been 
severely  attacked  because  he  has  protested  against  the  irruption  of  this  infidelity 
into  the  church. 

To  counteract  the  influence  of  the  ^SataUmmm  and  the  B^amMStUry  in  Grerman 
Switzerland,  a  new  periodical  haS  been  started  at  Basle,  the  Ktreht^/rmindf  to  be 
edited  by  Profl  Rigseubfich  of  Basle,  Dr.  GUder  of  Berne,  and  Pastor  Jost  Heer, 
of  the  canton  of  ^Irich.  It  stands  on  the  evangelical  basis  of  the  Reformed 
Churches. 

There  are  published  In  Switzerland  360  newspapers,  of  which  239  are  in  Ger- 
man, 106  in  French,  12  in  Italian,  2  in  Romanic,  and  1  in  Polish. 
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Prof.  Godet  of  Laaeanne,  wboee  able  work  on  John  we  noticed  laei  year,  hit 
resijrned  his  ponition  as  paator,  to  devote  himself  wholly  to  his  work  as  Profes* 
Bor  in  the  Theological  School  of  the  canton.  He  Is  preparing  a  eommeataryon 
Luke.  The  introductory  matter  of  his  work  on  John  has  been  teaaslated  into 
German,  and  is  praised  in  German  periodicals. 

A  Bible  for  the  blind  has  been  completed  at  Lausanne  in  32  vols.;  cost  152 
fi*anc8 ;  it  is  sold  to  the  needy  for  12  francs.  Six  years  have  been  spent  m  its 
preparation. 

Dr.  L.  Segond  has  published  at  Lausanne  a  new  French  version  of  the  pro- 
phecy of  Isaiah,  with  notes ;  it  is  said  to  be  much  superior  to  the  current  tnu»r 
fations.  Dr.  Segond  was  appointed  by  the  Preachers^  Society  of  GepeTa  lo 
make  a  translation  of  the  Old  Testament 

HOLLAND. 

Dr.  Van  Osterzee  of  Utrecht,  whose  commentary  on  Luke  forms  one  of  the 
more  valuable  parts  of  Lange's  Bible-Work,  has  published  a  series  of  lectures 
on  the  Gospel  of  John  defending  it  against  recent  criticisms.  J.  J.  Doedes  has 
brought  out  a  work  on  the  Heidelberg  Catechism  in  its  earlier  history,  1563  to 
1567.  The  second  part  of  Van  Hensden's  Handbook  on  the  Statistics  of  the 
Netherlands  has  appeared,  (pp.  27^-654.) 

RUSSIA 

The  Moscow  Gazette  replies  to  the  Papal  Allocution  about  the  ui^just  treat- 
ment of  Roman  Catholics  in  Russia  ;  of  the  15  Roman  Catholic  bishoprics  in 
Russia,  10  are  occupied ;  the  whole  number  of  Roman  Catholics  in  the  iiimpire 
is  2,600,000,  giving  now  280,000  to  each  bishop ;  while  of  Greek  bishops  there 
are  64  to  56,000,000  orthodox  Greek  Christians,  or  one  to  875,000  :  that,  in  the 
same  proportion,  there  should  be  only  3  Roman  Catholic  bishops  instead  of  10; 
that  the  Catholic  pastors  are  all  paid  by  the  State,  while  of  the  60,000  Greek 
pastors,  only  17,535  are  thus  paid  ;  that  m  one  diocese,  Ssaraiow,  the  Catholic 
bishop  has  100,000  souls,  and  is  paid  5,000  rubles^  while  the  Greek  has  1,500-, 
000  souls,  and  receives  only  743  rubles,  etc.  Russia  has  abrogated  the  concor- 
dat with  Rome,  made  in  1847. 

.  Among  the  Russian  professors  who  teach  the  Hegelian  philosophy  are  Snell- 
man  in  Helsingfors,  Boulitsch  in  Casan,  Pauloff  In  Kieff,  Gogozki  in  KieiT. 
The  latter  has  published  a  dictionaiy  of  the  PhUotophkal  Sdenees.  Some  of  the 
Russian  works  on  philosophy  produced  within  the  last  few  years  are,  a  logic  bj 
Karpoff,  psychology  by  Klkozse,  Novicki  on  the  development  of  philoeophicsi 
and  religious  ideas  among  the  ancients,  also  a  system  of  logic  by  Koropzoff. 
Professor  Jurkiewitsch  reader  public  lectures  on  philosophy  at  Moscow.  The 
chairs  of  philosophy  in  the  Russian  universities  were  suppressed  bv  the  Empe^ 
ror  Nicholas,  but  they  are  now  reinstated.  SnelUng,  professor  of  philosophy  at 
Helsingfors,  has  been  made  a  member  of  the  Finland  senate. 

Regulations  have  been  issued  bv  the  Russian  government  fbr  the  introduction 
of  a  new  system  of  public  instructton  in  the  kingdom  of  Poland.  The  language 
used  in  the  different  schools  as  medium  of  instruction  will  be  that  of  the  m^io^ 
ity  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  district,  whether  Polish,  Russian,  German  ^r  litfan- 
anian.  Spiritual  instruction  will  be  imparted  by  the  secular  clergy  of  the  reli- 
gious persuasiens,  and  the  Polish  language,  as  well  as  the  histoir  of  Poland, 
together  with  the  Rusdan  language  and  history,  will  be  taught  in  au  the  sohools 
of  the  kingdom. 

The  Lutheran  Church  in  Russia  is  presided  over  by  a  consfetory  of  12  mem- 
bers, at  St  Petersburg,  Baron  Yon  Meyndorff,  President  There  are  8  subordm- 
ate  cousistories.  The  whole  number  of  Lutheran  Churches  in  Russia  is  431,  with 
566  clergy. 

A  tratislation  of  SelecUorufnm  the  Semumt  of  Archbishop  Pbilabbtcb  has  been 
made  into  French  by  A.  Serpinet,  in  three  volumes,  firom  the  second  Biusian 
edition. 

Thp  Warsaw  High  School  is  to  be  transformed  into  a  thorough  PanselaTistio 
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Univenity,  where  all  the  Sclayonic  Umffaages— the  Rusaiai!,  Blish,  Oasech,  Ser- 
rian  and  Crotian  are  to  be  represented,  and  it  will  be  made  the  chief  seat 
and  centre  of  Sclayonio  learning.  The  language  used  in  the  lectures  will  be 
Russian,  but  this  feature  will  be  gradually  introduced. 

The  Imperial  Library  of  St  Petersburg,  says  Dr.  Wright  (Journal  of  Sao.  Lit. 
Jan.,  1867,  p.  461),  possesses  four  Syriac  MS8.  purchased  In  1852,  of  the  great- 
eet  value;  three  belong  to  the  7th  century 4ind  one  to  the  5th.  One  is  the  two 
Books  of  Samuel  in  the  Pesohito  version;  another,  St  Paul's  Epistles,  in  part, 
also  in  the  Peschito;  a  third  contains  a  variety  of  fragments  on  church  history ; 
the  4th  bearing  date  A.  D.  462,  is  the  chief  one,  a  copy  of  the  Ecclesiastical  His- 
tory of  Eusebius,  bks.  1-lv  and  viii>x  U^^  parts  of  v  and  vii.  The  British  Mu* 
seum  MS.  has  pnly  books  i-iv.  Mr.  Wright,  by  permission  of  the  Director  of 
the  Library,  M.  Delianoff,  has  the  loan  of  this  ^  precious  volume''  for  publica- 
tion.   The  date  is  about  120  years  after  the  death  of  Eusebius. 

GREECE. 

Naville's  work,  Etemal  lAft,  has  been  translated  into  Greek  bv  Kephalus,  and 
published  at  Odessa.  In  iJexandria,  a  teacher,  Argyropylus,  has  published  a 
sj^stem  of  Ethics  in  Greek ;  and  a  physician,  Oikonopylos,  has  published  a  reli- 
gions work,  entitled  Tkt  Guide  Through  lAfe.  The  Greek  poet,  Panagiolis,  has 
published,  in  reply  to  Renan,  a  novel  called  KamUmey  or  the  ExcdLaice  ^th$  Ckria- 
tUm  Bdigion,  which  is  said  to  be  wi^tten  with  talent.  A  Society  of  FiiefuU  of 
Culture  has  been  in  existence  in  Athens  for  thirty  years,  which  has  for  its  object 
to  elevate  the  moral  and  religions  condition  of  the  people.  Nem  Evang,  Ati- 
chtHzeUung, 

SPAIN. 

According  to  the  latest  statistical  reports  in  a  population  of  15,658,586,  there 
are  11,828,523,  who  can  neither  read  nor  write ;  that  is  about  75  in  100.  It  is 
also  said  that  out  oC  72,157  municipal  councillors,  12,479  can  neither  read  nor 
write,  422  being  mayors  and  938  deputy  mayors. 

The  clergy  of  the  cathedral  churches  of  Spain  consist  of  53  prelates,  and  one 
coacyutor  bishop,  52  deans,  431  titular  canons,  and  756prebendaries,  the  sala- 
ries of  whom  amount  annually  to  24,404,250  reaux.  The  parochial  clergy  is 
composed  of  19,311  cur^,  156  perpetual  vicars,  986  officiating  vicars,  and 
3,904  coac^utors,  at  a  yearly  cost  of  79  million  reaux.  The  religious  houses 
endowed  by  the  state  number  4,726,  and  the  payments  to  them,  added  to  those 
of  791  almoners  and  799  priests,  amount  to  8,401,240  reaux. 

ITALY. 

Among  the  discoveries  of  the  Chevalier  de  Rossi  in  the  Catacombs,  is  an  in- 
scription found  at  Pompeii,  showing  the  public  existence  of  Christianity  thir- 
teen years  after  the  death  of  St  Peter.  It  is  claimed  to  be  the  most  ancient  Pa- 
gan testimony  to  the  historv  of  the  church.  De  Rossi  gave  an  account  of  it  in 
the  BulUtino  a'Ardieologia  Christiana  Sept,  1864,  which  is  translated  by  Bonnetty  in 
the  AfmaUi  de  PhUoeajfide  Chretienne,  Aug.,  1866,  accompanied. by  a  fac-simile  of 
the  Inscription  (p.  40),  which,  however,  has  vanished  smce  ifs' exposure  to  the 
air.  It  was  first  seen  by  Fiorelli  in  1862.  The  words  audi  chbistianob  were 
unmistakable;  following  these  were  two  other  words,  more  doubtful,  but  which 
probably  were  sirvos  (s^vos?)  sobobes.  The  whole,  it  is  conjectured,  may 
mean:  '*  Listen  to  the  Christians,  the  Swans  with  severe  songs."  Another  in- 
scription reads:  mendax  vebaoi  xtbiqcx  saluhoc,  i.  e.,  **I,  a  liar  to  the  Truth. 
greeting"— said  in  irony  by  a  Pagan  to  a  Christian.  But  whatever  may  be  the 
meaning  of  these  inscriptions,  it  seems  to  be  shown  that  there  were  Christians 
at  Pompeii  A.  D.  79,  and  that  they  had  a  synagogue  or  house  of  prayer,  where 
there  was  preaching  and  the  singing  of  grave  (ssvos)  songs. 

Ubrarite  in  JSaZju.— The  total  number  is  210;  of  which  164  are  open  to  the  pub- 
lic— 40  not  so.  These  210  libraries  contain  4,149,287  volumes.  Emilia  posses- 
ses more  than  a  quarter  of  these.    Lombardy  is  the  next  richest  province,  hav* 
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ing  8aO,(K)0.  Toscany  comes  next  with  600,000.  The  Abrazzi  and  Basllieata 
are  the  poorest  The  total  means  possessed  by  all  these  libraries  amonnts  to 
746,317  francs,  of  which  sum  87,770  francs  are  derived  from  endowments  he- 
longing  to  Ihe  institations ;  486,986  francs  represent  goremment  grants;  94,404 
communal  grants,  and  8,233  provincial  grants. 

Great  Britain  has  1,771,493  volumes  in  its  public  and  large  private  libraries, 
or  6  to  every  100  persons  in  its  population;  Italy  has  4,149,287,  or  lOi  to  erery 
100  persons;  France  has  4,389,000,  or  11.7  to  each  100  persons;  Austria  2,408,- 
000,  or  6.9  per  cent;  Prussia  2,040,450,  or  11  per  centj  Russia  582,090,  or  li 
per  cent;  Bavaria  1,268,500,  or  26i  per  cent,  and  Belgium  509,100,  or  lOi  per 
cent  It  is  clear,  therefore,  that  Italy,  which  is  a  very  ignorant  eountiy,  hsi 
public  libraries  for  bevond  its  proportional  education,  and  also  probably  Bars* 
ria,  while  Prussia,  which  is  the  most  educated  of  all,  occupies  in  this  list  only  a 
middle  position. 

Out  of  the  21,777,334  Italians,  16,999,701  do  not  know  their  letters,  while  tbe 
remainder,  893,388  can  barely  read ;  thus  the  number  of  more  or  less  edacated 
individuals  is  reduced  to  2,260,605  males,  and  1,109,640  females !  In  1863  tbere 
were  but  29,422  schooler  either  public  or  private,  frequented  by  1,109,224 
scholars,  and  255  gymnasias.  Two  hundred  and  nine  communes  do  not  pos- 
sess a  single  school,  either  public  or  private.  In  1859,  the  government  d 
Italy,  including  Austria,  spent  annually  but  eight  million  francs  for  popoiar 
education.  In  1863  this  item  figures  in  the  budget  of  the  kingdom  of  Italy 
alone  for  fifteen  millions,  the  sum  expended  for  the  same  purpose  in  the  siiigls 
State  of  New  York ! 

The  Oazdta  di  /Irerue  gives  the  following  as  the  net  revenues  of  the  ehureh 
in  Italy:  Religious  corporations  about  to  be  abolished,  11,035,575  lire  ;  me&di- 
cant  religious  corporations,  298,221 :  sisters  of  mercy,  163,777 ;  bishops-  sala- 
ries^ 5,555,394;  seminaries,  3,225,011;  chaj>ters  and  pr«bends,  8,558,780;  and 
various  other  sources  of  revenue,  amounting  in  all  to  75,841,439  lire. 

Professor  Ferrazzi  has  published  the  third  volume  of  his  *  *  Encidopcdia 
Dantesca,"  a  valuable  work,  to  be  completed  in  four  volumes.  The  matter  eia- 
braced  in  it  involves  everj  species  of  knowled^  relating  to  Dante  aad  bis 
times,  biographic,  historic,  critical  and  philologic,  in  the  shape  of  indices, 
extracts,  commentaries,  disquisitions,  essays,  etc.  The  bibliographic  section 
includes  copious  lists  and  notices  of  foreign  translations  of  I>uite,  and. works 
concerning  him  and  his  writings,  as  well  as  the  various  Italian  editions  and 
works  of  tbe  same  character.  It  also  contains  interesting  notices  of  Petxaieb, 
Ariosto  and  Tasso. 

GREAT  BRITAIN. 

The  Briiiah  cmd  Fbrdgn  JEvangeUcal  Bevieto,  April.  1.  The  Divine  and  Human 
Natures  in  Christ ;  the  excellent  Oonoio  ad  CUrum  of  Dr.  E.  A.  Lawrence,  ro- 
printed  from  the  SiblioUyea  Sacra,  2.  The  Literal  Theology.  3.  J.  S.  1^'s 
Theory  of  Mind,  by  Rev.  H.  Galderwood,  DJ).,  of  Glasgow,  an  acute  eritidsm. 
4.  Renan's  Apostles.  5.  The  Organized  Structure  of  the  New  Testament  on 
the  basis  of  Bernard's  Bampton  Leotures.  6.  Trials  of  Irving  and  Campbell  of 
Row.  7.  Cyclopasdia  Literature.  8.  Interpretation  of  the  Psalms.  9.  The 
Antiquity  of  Man. 

In  the  January  number  of  the  Journal  cf  Saertd  LUeraiure^  it  was  annonneed 
that  that  valuable  periodical,  the  only  one  of  its  kind  in  England,  must  be  dis- 
continued ;  but  we  are  glad  to  see  by  the  April  part,  that  uob  is  not  fb  be  the 
case.    The  editor,  B.  Harris  Cowper,  said  that  he  had  sunk  all  his  poicbase 
money,  and  edited  it  for  nothing,  and  yet  was  running  into  debt  for  it    Bnt 
new  arrangements  seem  to  have  been  made  for  its  oontinuanoe.    The  Janaar^ 
number  completed  the  10th  voL  of  the  new  (fourUi)  series,  and  contained,  C. 
A  Row,  on  the  Historical  Character  of  the  Grospels ;  Karen  Traditions  and 
Opinions,  a  venr  curious  summary ;  '*  The  Coining  One ;"  Difficult  Passages  of 
Job  ;  Hvmns  of  the  Abyssinian  Church ;  Remarks  on  the  '*  Eirenicon ;"  Osa- 
dlemaa  Day,  A  Mystery,  reprhited ;  Two  Epistles  of  Mar  Jacob,  hi  Syciae,  etc. 
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The  number  for  April  begins  a  new  series.  It  has  articles  on  the  Church  and 
the  Working  Men ;  Ritee  and  Ceremonies ;  The  Eternity  of  Future  Punish- 
ments, a  concise  outline,  by  Rev.  C.  H.  Robertson ;  The  Tripartite  Nature  of 
Man  ;  Mr.  Hinton's  Metaphysical  Views,  defending  him  against  the  charge  of 
pantheism :  The  Breton  Bible,  by  Dr 


Jackson ;  The  State  of  Parties  in  the  C^iurch  of  England,  by  C.  A.  Bow ;  a  re- 
yised  translation  of  the  first  eight  cluftpters  of  Job,  by  J.  M.  Rodwell ;  Celes* 
tine's  Liturgy  in  Syriac,  edited  by  W.  Wright,  eta 

Dr.  GeraKl  Molly,  ProC  of  Theology  at  Id^ynooth,  has  published  a  review 
of  Dr.  Pusey's  Eirenicon,  in  which  he  says  that  there  can  be  *'  no  compromise 
whatever''  between  the  Anglican  Church  and  the  Roman  Catholic. 

]>r.  Edward  Hincks,  rector  of  Killeleafi^,  the  most  learned  man  in  the  Irish 
church,  died  Dec.  3,  at  the  age  of  76.  ffis  chief  researches  were  in  the  deci- 
phering of  Egyptian  and  cuneiform  inscriptions ;  his  system  of  the  latter  is 
recognized  by  Bawlinson  and  Grptefend  as  the  best  In  1829,  he  wrote  ably 
in  the  Roman  Catholic  controversy. 

l^inillam  De  Burgh,  D.D.,  late  rector  of  Ardboe,  died  15th  Oct,  1866.  He  is 
the  anUior  of  the  Bngluhmm'i  Hebrew  and  ChaUlee  Conocrdtmoe,  2  vok. ;  an  Exp<h 
sUian  (^  the  RevetaHon,  5th  ed. ;  (hmmentary  on  tht  FsaXma,  2  vols.;  the  Sttifnd 
Advent,  3d  ed.;  Early  Prophecies  qf  a  Redeemer,  etc. 

7%e  Christian  Remembrancer,  Jan.  Medieval  Latin  Poetry  jWorks  of  Edward 
Irving ;  The  Holy  Roman  Ehnpire ;  The  Church  and  the  World ;  The  Papal 
Temporalities,  Dr.  Newman ;  The  York  Congress  and  the  Church  in  1866. 

The  DubUn  Review,  Jan.  Richard  Whately;  Relation  of  St  Paul  with  St 
Peter;  Mediieval  Manichseism  and  the  Inqusition ;  Dr.  Pusey  on  Ecclesiastical 
Unity;  Joan  of  Arc  and  her  Mission ;  English  Ritualism ;  Dr.  McCosh's  Intui* 
tions  of  the  Mind :  The  State  of  Affairs. 

The  Duke  of  Argyll  has  written  a  work  on  Ths.  Rdgn  ef  Law,  in  which  he 
discusses  the  question  between  Supematuralism  and  KaturaUsm  in  an  able  way. 
He  distinguishes  the  following  usages  of  the  word  law  :  1.  An  observed  order 
of  fhcta.  z.  An  order  of  feu^ts  employing  the  action  of  unknown  force  or  forces. 
3.  Forces  whose  range  is  ascertained.  4  Combination  of  forces  with  a  pur- 
pose or  end.  5.  An  abstract  conception,  thought,  or  idea,  whereby  the  mind 
assumes  hypothetically,  a  plan  that  would  account  for  an  observed  order  of 
Ikcts,  so  that  they  may  be  brought  into  a  harmonious  order. 

In  1866  there  were  published  4,204  new  books  in  England,  of  which  849  were 
relMoQS,  194  biographical  and  historical,  161  philolo«cal,  etc. 

NichoICa  eeriet  of  Standard  Divines  cf  the  Pwriian  Period,  now  comprises  80 
vols.;  including  the  works  of  Goodwin,  12  vols.;  Sibbes,  7  vols.;  Chamock,  5 
vols.,  Clarkson,  3  vols.;  Adams  and  Waid,  3  vols.  The  Sermons  and  Treatises  of 
the  ^  silver-tongued,"  Henry  Smith,  tibough  recently  republished  in  London, 
are  to  be  issued  in  the  second  section;  also,  the  works  of  Thos.  Brookes,  6  vols., 
of  George  -Swinnock,  5  vols.,  of  Richard  Gilpin  and  John  Groodwin.  All  of  these 
can  be  procured  in  this  country  at  two  dollars  the  volume.  Nichol  has  also 
repnbliuied  seven  volumes  of  Commentaries,  by  Airy,  Cartwright,  Rainolds, 
Marbury,  Gouge,  and  others,  at  $3  the  volume. 

The  second  edition  of  Dr.  Lightfoot's  Epistle  to  the  Gralatians  is  out:  his 
^jstle  to  the  Philippians  is  announced.  There  are  also  new  editions  of  West> 
cott's  history  of  the  Canon  of  the  New  Testament,  and  of  his  Introduction  to 
the  Study  of  the  Four  Gospels. 

The  late  Dr.  Neale  left  a  translation  of  the  8ltd)at  Matar  Spedosa,  which  has 

.  been  published :  it  is  probably  an  early  poem  of  Giacomo  da  Todi,  the  authoi 

of  the  Stabat  Mater  VoUfrceor-otM  of  thejpreat  triad  of  Franciscan  poets,  the 

other  two  being  St  Francis  himself,  and  Tnomas  of  Salerno,  the  author  of  the 

'   DiesIrcB. 

The  British  Museum  has  procured  a  valuable  aooession  to  its  Hebrew  MSS.  in 
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the  Almanzi  Collection,  oonsiBtingof  822  toIs.,  of  which  50  or  60  are  on  TeUnn. 
Almanzi  was  a  Hebrew  merchant  of  Padua,  who  died  in  1860. 

Ecce  Borno, — It  appears  that  there  was  a  book  with  this  title  published  ss  lon^ 
ago  as  1813,  viz.;  "  £oce  Homo,  or  a  Critical  Inquiry  into  the  History  of  Jesos 
Christ,  being  a  rational  analysis  of  the  Gosjf  els:"  secood  edition,  London,  1813. 
It  was  written  by  a  Mr.  Houston,  and  for  it  tne  author  was  put  into  Newgate 
and  fined  £200. 

Mr.  B.  Hanis  Cowper,  editor  of  the  Journal  of  Sacred  literature,  has  pab- 
lished  a  translation  of  all  the  early  Apocryphal  GkMpels,  the  first  complete  Eng- 
lish Tersion,  to  be  followed  by  the  Apocryphal  Acts,  Epistles  and  ReTeUtioiis. 

John  Henry  Blnnt.  A  Gftrislian  View  of  Ckrisiian  Hvdory,  Ts.  Ed.  M.  Goal- 
bum,  The  Acts  of  the  IhaoaniL  Chr.  Wordsworth,  T%it  Bocks  of  Kings,  Cknmr 
ideSf  Esra,  etc.   John  Henry  Blunt,  The  AnnotaUd  Book  of  Cinrnnoa  Prater,  2 

gu-ts ;  said  to  be  the  most  complete  werk  on  the  subject    The  third  Tolume  of 
obertson's  Ckureh  Hutor^,  is  from  A.  D.  1122  to  130a.*  ' 
AristoUe  on  Fallacies,  by  Edward  Poste,  with  Translation  and  Notes,  88.  6d. 
Thos.  Fowler,  The  Elemerdt  qf  DeducHve  Logic,  Ss.   M.  P.  W.  Bolton,  Inqmatk 
Philosophical  an  attack  on  Mansers  Philosophy  of  the  Conditioned. 

G.  Warrington.  Ths  Inspiralion  of  Scripture,  its  Lmits  and  B^edts,  Rer.  W. 
Houghton,  Pmdine  Theology,  an  Essay.  Bev.  John  Stoughton,  EcdssiasMi 
History,  from  the  Opening  <y  fh^  Lwg  ParUmnad  to  th»  Dmth  of  Oromwd,  1 
vols. 

UNITED  STATES  OP  AMERICA. 

S.  S.  Schmncker,  D.  D.  of  Oett^burg,  is  about  to  publish  a  new  work  The 
Ckureh  of  the  Redeemer,  with  special  reference  to  the  Evanflrelical  Lnthenn 
Synod,  but  also  comprising  a  sketch  of  the  history  of  the  Church  from  the 
Apostolic  age.  It  is  to  be  published  by  subscription  for  $1.00,  bound.  Dr. 
Abel  Stevens  has  nearly  ready  a  new  volume  of  his  able  history  of  the  Metho* 
dlst  Episcopal  Church  in  this  country.  Rev.  Albert  Barnes  has  completed  a 
commentary  on  the  Psalms,  which  will  soon  be  published  in  England  and  tfaii 
country. 

The  first  number  of  a  JowruU  qf  Speeuiative  Philosophy  has  appeared  at  St 
Louis.    It  contains  articles  on  Spencer,  Fichte,  Hegel,  Schopenhauer,  etc 

Dr.  Stowe  has  delivered,  at  Hartford,  a  course  of  lectures  on  The  Origin  asd 
History  of  the  Books  of  the  Bible,  which  will  soon  be  published. 

•The  Rev.  Dr.  Goodell,  late  missionary  at  Constantinople,  died  in  Philadelphia, 
Feb.  18.  He  was  one  of  the  most  useiUl  and  honored  of  our  foreign  missioii- 
aries.  He  translated  the  Scriptures  into  the  Armeno-Turkish  ;  the  Old  Testsr 
ment  was  completed  in  1841,  and  the  New  Testament  in  1843. 

The  lectures  of  Rev.  Albert  Barnes  before  the  Union  Theological  Seminai^, 
on  the  Evidences  of  the  Truth  of  Christianity  in  the  nineteentii  century,  wul 
soon  be  published  by  the  Harpers.  The  same  publishers  have  in  press,  the 
fifih  and  last  volume  of  Gieseler's  Church  History,  translated  and  brought  down 
to  the  present  times,  by  Prof.  H.  B.  Smith. 

Notices  of  the  following  named  books  are  necessarily  laid  over : 

History  of  the  Civil  War  in  America.    By  J.  W.  Draper,  LL.  D. 

The  Culture  demanded  by  Modem  Life.    Edited  by  E.  L.  Toumans. 

The  Last  Chronicle  of  Barset    By  Anthony  TroUope.    Harper  &  Bros. 

Ide,  Bible  Pictures.     Gould  and  Lincoln. 

Fronde's  History  of  England.    Vols.  IX,  X.    Scribner. 

Prof.  Hoppin^s  Old  England.     Hurd  &  Houghton. 

Mitchell's  Rural  Studies. 

Boss  Browne's  Land  of  Thor. 

Homespun,  by  Thomas  Lackland. 

James,  bankrupt  Law. 

Gibbons,  Public  Debt  of  U.  S. 

Annual  of  Scientific  Discovery. 

Publications  of  the  American  Tract  Socielgr,  and  the  Presbyterian  Committee. 
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Art.  1.— the  VISION  THEORY  OF  THE  RESURREC- 
TION OP  JESUS  CHRIST. 

By  Bey.  Wolcott  CiiKiNs,  Buffalo,  K.  Y. 
[Oonttnaed  ftom  No.  XIX,  page  277.] 

We  return,  now,  to  the  the  narratives  of  this  fact  in  the  Gos- 
pels and  the  Acts.  It  is  difficalt  to  repress  a  feeling  of 
indignation  at  the  unfair  criticism  these  books  have  received 
under  the  pretense  of  historical  research.  Ewald,  Schenkel 
and  others,  hold  a  theory  which  corresponds  nearer  to 
Mark  than  to  the  oth^r  Gospels.  Therefore,  the  second 
Gospel — not  the  copy  which  we  possess,  of  course,  but  the 
"Urmarcus"  of  which  this  is  a  later  corruption — ^is  the 
original  document  from  which  all  the  others  are  derived.^ 
Schleiermacher  and  many  of  his  pupils,  with  Hase,  find  their 
theory  of  miracles  more  in  accord  with  John,  than  with  the 
synoptists ;  so  they  hold  fast  to  the  fourth  Gospel  as  the  work 
of  an  eye-witness.  Beyschlag,  and  many  of  the  most  deter- 
mined opponents  of  the  mythical  school,  seek  to  avoid  the  dif- 


•  Schenkel,  YoL  I,  21. 
21 
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ficulties  of  harmonizing  the  synoptists,  by  selecting  one  of  them^ 
Matthew  for  instance,  as  the  original  scarce  of  all,  admitting 
corruptions  in  the  others.  Banr,  Strauss,  Holstein,  with  the 
whole  negative  school,  deny,  to  all  of  them  alike,  any  histor- 
ical value.  And  yet  every  theory  of  the  resurrection  is  de- 
rived from  the  very  books  and  the  very  chapters  which  its 
advocates  declare  to  be  worthless!^  We  have  seen  that  the 
theory  of  a  preparation  of  feeling  and  conscience  for  Paulas 
conversion  finds  no  support,  but  the  most  explicit  contradic- 
tion, in  his  own  writings.  From  what  source,  then,  are  these 
conjectures  gathered?  We  can  scarcely  believe  our  eyes 
when  we  read  in  their  own  words  the  naive  confession  that 
they  are  gathered  from  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles  If  Is  that 
historical  criticism?  Is  it  permitted  to  reject  certain  books, 
because  they  are  legendary,  and  then  quote  them  again  to 
explain  away  the  facts  of  genuine  history?  Is  the  legion  of 
traditions  to  be  cast  out  of  the  Gospels,  and  then  turn  again 
to  rend  them  into  mythical  shreds?  The  impertinence  of 
this  method  is  only  equalled  by  Renan,  who  confesses  that  he 
derives  his  theory  of  three  periods  in  the  development  of 
Jesus, /rom  the  Koran/ X 

What  would  be  thought  of  this  method  applied  to  the 
mythologies  of  Greece  and  Rome  ?  Suppose  we  had  letters, 
unquestionably  genuine,  from  a  contemporary  of  Hercules, 
alluding  to  all  his  labors  as  facts  well  known,  immediately 
after  his  disappearance  from  the  worid ;  suppose  the  details 
of  these  labors  were  found,  not  in  the  poetry  of  later  centuries, 
but  in  certain  independent  narratives  known  to  be  in  exist- 
ence  a  few  generations,  at  the  very  latest,  after  the  alleged 
facts  took  place?    Would  any  honest  historian  subject  these 

*  For  example :  Sohenkel  quotes  the  "  later  traditions,''  to  answer  objec- 
tions.   II,  816,  seq. 

t  See  the  dtations  in  Zdtach.  Wiss.  TheoL  1863 :  192,  ff. 

X  Introd.  This,  of  conne,  is  onlj  an  argomentam  ad  hominent  We  ahsU 
soon  see  bow  fUsely  the  Gospels  are  cited.^ 
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documents  to  such  criticism  as  Homer,  Hesiod  and  Herodotus, 

in  the  absence  of  all  previous  history  receives?    "Would  not 

the  facts  in  the  case,  previously  established  by  the  contempo- 
raneous letters,  be  satisfactory  proofs  that  the  narratives  were 

not  mythical,  but  historical?  We  have  no  documents  of  this 
Icind.  Hercules  is  said  to  have  lived  before  history  had  any 
existence  among  his  countrymen.  Therefore  we  have  a  right 
to  infer  that  the  highly  imaginative  descriptions  of  later  books 
are  traditions.  But  Jesus  certainly  lived  in  an  era  of  histor- 
ical writing.  The  great  facts  of  his  life,  his  death,  his  burial, 
and  his  resurrection  the  third  day,  are  established  by  contem- 
poraneous history  which  our  adversaries  themselves  admit  to 
be  genuine,  and  free  from  every  trace  of  mythology.  There- 
fore we  insist  that  narratives  which  profess  to  give  the  details 
of  these  facts  shall  be  accepted  as  historical,  at  least  so  far  as 
their  origin  can  be  traced,  and  so  far  as  they  correspond  with 
'.things  known  to  exist  without  their  authority. 

We  shall  take  for  granted,  without  argument,  the  external 
evidences  of  the  early  origin  of  the  Gospels.  Near  the  close 
of  the  second  century  they  were  regarded  as  Holy  Scripture  in 
all  parts  of  the  Church.  Not  later  than  A.  D.  170  a  catalogue 
of  the  books  of  the  New  Testament  was  made,  in  which  they 
were  found.  About  this  time  two  translations  were  in  use: 
the  Syriac  Peshiio  and  the  Latin  JtoZa,  which  still  survive  and 
correspond  to  the  most  ancient  and  exact  text  of  our  Gospels. 
Those  who  were  now  using  these  books  as  the  genuine  writ- 
ings of  the  Apostles,  had  been  intimately  acquainted  with 
those  who  had  talked  with  the  Apostles.  Harmonies  of  the 
four  Gospels  were  made.  Not  later  than  A.  D.  150  heretics  in 
the  Church  were  denying  and  corrupting  the  Gospels,  and  ene- 
mies of  the  Church  were  trying  to  bring  them  into  ridicule. 
About  A.  D.  110  apocryphal  gospels  were  composed,  two  of 
which,  at  least,  we  have  in  our  possession,  which  pre-suppose 
the  existence  of  the  four  genuine  ones.  Clement  of  Borne, 
Ignatius,  Barnabas,  and  Polycarp,  have  left  writings  bearing 
•elates  from  95  to  115,  in  which  a  few  literal  quotations  are 
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found,  and  many  hundred  allusions,  which  show  their  famil- 
iarity with  the  Gospels.  In  some  instances,  citations  from  the 
Gospels  are  introduced  by  the  formula,  never  applied  to  any 
books  but  Sacred  Scriptures,  "  it  is  written."  The  inference 
from  these  facts,  by  the  best  historians  of  every  shade  of  theo- 
logical opinion,  is  that  our  four  Gospels  were  generally  recog- 
nized at  the  close  of  the  first  century  as  the  genuine  writings 
of  Mathew,  Mark,  Luke,  and  John.* 

In  comparing  the  narratives  of  the  resurrection  in  these 
books  with  the  facts  we  already  know,  we  observe : 

I.  They  differ  from  Paul,  and  from  one  another,  suflSciently 
to  show  that  they  are  independent  narratives  of  the  same 
fact. 

Of  the  five  appearances  mentioned  by  Paul,  the  one  to 
James  is  not  recorded  at  all  by  the  Evangelists,  and  the  one 
to  the  Five  Hundred  is  not  described  so  as  to  be  recognized 
with  certainty.t  Paul  passes  in  silence  the  appearance  to 
Mary  Magdalene,^  and  to  the  other  women; I!  the  journey  to 
£mmaus,§  and  the  meeting  at  the  early  twilight  of  the  fisher- 
men in  Galilee."  Now  it  is  completely  indifferent  what  ex- 
planation of  these  variations  is  given,  or  whether  any  expla- 
nation at  all  is  given.  Paul  may  have  omitted  these  facts 
because  he  was  not  acquainted  with  them,  or  because  these 
witnesses  were  fallen  asleep  when  he  wrote,  or  because  he 
had  material  enough  for  his  purpose  without  them.  His 
"then,"  "after  that"  and  "last  of  all"  may  denote  the  strictly 
consecutive  order,  as  he  supposed,  or  a  looser  arrangement. 
Each  Evangelist  may  have  related  all  that  he  knew,  or  may 
have  made  a  selection  of  the  "  many  signs  which  Jesus  did," 

*  Tischendorf,  Wann  warden  unsere  Evangelien  Terfasst.  Leipsic,  1865. 
Trans.  Theolog.  Eclectic,  1866 :  208. 

Citations  from  the  New  Testament  by  the  Apostolic  Fathers.  Biblotheca 
Sacra,  Oct  1866. 

t  Cf.  1  Cor.  XV,  6,  and  Math,  xxyiii,  16-20.  t  Mark  xvi,  9 ;  John  sx,  14- 

II  Hath.  xjCYiii,  9.  §  Luke  xxiy,  13,  ff. 

•John  zzi,  1,  ff.  *  John  xx,  30. 
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all  of  which  could  not  be  written  in  all  the  books  in  the 
world.*  These  questions  have  their  place  in  criticism,  but 
to  the  historical  question  they  are  absolutely  irrelevant.  Paul 
and  the  Evangelists  are  in  perfect  harmony  on  the  facts  that 
he  rose  again  the  third  day  and  was  seen.  They  differ  in  de- 
tail just  enough  to  show  that  they  are  independent. 

And  so  are  the  Evangelists  independent  of  one  another. 
Mary  and  her  companions  came  to  the  sepulchre  very  early  in 
the  morning, "  while  it  was  yet  dark  ;t  "  as  the  sun  was  rising."t 
Here  they  saw  "  a  young  man  clothed  in  white ;  ||  "  two  men  in 
shining  garments.§  "  The  Angel  was  sitting  upon  the  stone 
which  he  had  rolled  away  f  and  entering  into  the  sepulchre 
they  saw  him  sitting  on  the  right  side.^  After  our  Lord's  - 
appearance  to  these  women  in  Jerusalem,  the  disciples  went 
to  Galilee,  and  there  they  saw  him  and  received  his  instruc- 
tions and  promises."  But  he  appeared  to  Peter,''  and  to  two 
disciples,'  and  to  all  the  Apostles  except  Thomas,  with  many 
others/  on  the  third  day,  in  or  near  Jerusalem ;  and  again  on 
the  eighth  day,  in  the  same  place,  Thomas  being  present  with 
them.'  Luke  groups  together  a  mass  of  final  instructions, 
with  the  particular  direction  not  to  depart  from  Jerusalem 
till  they  be  endowed  with  power  from  on  High,  without  any 
clear  specification  of  time  ;^  while  John  distinguishes  care- 

*  John  xzi,  25.  f  John  xx,  1  }  Mark  xvi,  2. 

II  Mark  zvi,  5.  §  Luke  xxiv,  4.  '  Math,  xxviii,  2. 

*l£ark  xvi,  5.     •  'Math,  xxviii,  16,  fif ;  John  xxi,  1,  ff. 

'Lake  xjiv,  34.  'Luke  xxiv,  13. 

/Lake  xjoy,  34,  36 ;  John  zz,  19.  '  v  John  zx,  24,  ff. 

>^H  with  Bobinson,  we  most  admit  no  interval  between  verses  43  and  44  of 
Luke  xxiv,  we  do  not  see  how  we  can  escape  Strauss'  objection  (293)  that  this 
command  to  tarry  in  Jerusalem  is  a  contradiction  to  the  command  to  depart 
into  GraUlee.  Again,  there  is  no  greater  mark  of  an  interval  between  y.  49 
and  v.  50,  than  between  v.  43  and  v.  44.  If  we  are  forced  by  the  dd  in  the  for- 
mer instance  to  infer  continuous  time,  we  must,  with  Strauss  and  Schenckel, 
make  Lake  place  the  Ascension  on  the  eighth  day,  a  **  mistake  which  is  coi^ 
rected  in  the  later  book  of  the  Acts.''  We  believe  that  Luke  zziv,  44-49  is  a 
general  summary  of  instructions  given  on  many  different  occasions,  during  the 
forty  days. 
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fiillj  the  time  and  place  of  each  appearance,  and  the  nature 
of  each  conversation  related  by  him.* 

These  are  the  alleged  -contradictions,  for  which  it  is  pro- 
posed to  reject  the  Gospels  as  mythical  and  traditiooary ! 
Even  Beyscblag  and  L.  Paul,  whose  defense  of  the  reality  of 
Paul's  Gbristophany  can  not  be  commended  too  highly,  are 
thrown  into  confusion  by  the  difficulties  of  the  Gospel  narra- 
tives. "The  German  critics  appear  never  to  perceive  that 
the  records  owe  their  existence  to  the  reality  of  the  facts 
recorded;  they  search  with  wonderful  acuteness  for  every 
possible  extriDsic  consideration  for  the  telling  of  a  story. 
They  look  everywhere  but  at  the  facts  related,  to  solve  the 
"secret  of  their  having  passed  into  hi8tory."t  The  facts  related 
are  precisely  such  facts  as  must  give  occasion  to  these  varia- 
tions in  the  narratives.  The  true  historian  has  not  the  slight- 
est interest  in  the  controversy  between  those  who  make  inge- 
nious attempts  to  harmonize  these  four  narratives,  and  those 
who  insist  that  they  can  not  be  harmonized.  It  is  enough 
that  they  all  agree  with  Paul  and  with  one  another  upon  the 
facts  that  he  rose  the  third  day,  and  was  seen  many  times; 
that  no  one  denies  what  any  other  asserts — ^for  instance,  that 
be  appeared  to  James,  and  to  women,  in  Galilee  and  in  Jeru- 
salem; that  there  were  two  angels,  etc.  Their  variations, 
however  formidable  to  the  harmonist,  are  absolutely  insig- 
nificant to  the  historian,  and  seem  as  nothing  compared  with 
the  contradictions  of  the  most  careful  and  truthful  reporters  of 
any  of  the  battles  in  our  recent  war; 

No,  not  insignificant.  They  afford  the  strongest  assurance 
tbat  these  narratives  are  truthful,  furnished  by  eye-witnesses, 
and  independently  of  each  other.    What  if  the  most  complete 

t       ■■      mtm        I  -■■■■■  I  ■^■■■^«  ■■■II     —     .  ■■■  II  ■■  ■■■■■■    —IMMMII-  I    ■  *— ^.^MM ^W^^i^^M^^^— ^^1— ^^^1^ 

*FoT  a  fiiU  and  exaggerated  array  of  these  supposed  discrepanciee,  cf 
oirauBS,  287-295 ;  Schezikel,  Vol.  ii,  304-310 ;  and  the  Wolfenbnttel  Fragments. 

t  FnmesSf  in  a  concluding  note  to  Sohenckel,  ii,  359.    This  is  the  way  he 
trats  his  author  from  beginning  to  end.    The  Professor  may  complain  thai 
it  is  an  oveneUin^ — liber  setzung — rather  than  a  translation  of  hia  vozk ;  bat 
the  lover  of  tnith  wiU  be  thankful  for  even  a  mild  antidote  with  the  poison. 
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harmony,  in  all  the  speci&cations  of  time  and  place,  reigned 
throughout  the  documents  which  we  possess?  How  the  mod- 
em critic  would  triumph  then!  With  what  assurance  would 
the  assertion  be  made  that  the  Gospels  lack  the  coloring  of  indi- 
Tiduality,  and  are  nothing  but  the  later  traditions  of  the  myth- 
ical period  of  Christianity?*  There  are  several  unguarded 
admissions  of  this  in  Strauss.  He  sometimes  speaks  of  the 
variations  as  unimportant.t  He  intimates  that  all  difficulties 
would  disappear  from  the  Gospels  if  we  could  open  them  with 
the  certainty  beforehand  that  the  resurrection  was  an  actual 
occurrence-t  Precisely  this  certainty  we  actually  possess  in 
historical  monuments,  independent  of  the  Gospels,  and  if  it 
were  possible  to  make  certainty  more  certain,  they  would  do 
this  by  their  agreement  in  fact,  and  their  individual  coloring 
in  circumstances.  § 

II.  The  Gospels  supply  the  full  description  of  facts  which 
are  briefly  recorded  by  Paul.  The  facts  being  known  already, 
the  descriptions  are  precisely  such  as  we  should  expect,  and 
render  the  hypothesis  of  a  mythical  origin  incredible. 

The  advocates  of  the  Vision  Theory  assume  that  all  the 
appearances  of  Jesus  took  place  in  Galilee.  They  all  admit, 
without  exception,  that  such  a  strange  hallucination  could 
never  have  ocoured  in  Jerusalem,  where  every  thing  was  sug- 
gestive of  hopes  blasted  by  shame  and  death.    It  was  the 

*6Uder,  Bal  Theol.  p.  88.  t  Unwesentlich,  602. 

t  P.  289.  This  h  a  remarkable  confession  that  he  is  not  engaged  in  any  his- 
torical research,  bat  is  going  abont  the  task  of  explaining  away  history,  with 
mercUess  criticism,  to  make  room  for  a  preconceived  theory.  Perhaps  this 
justifies  Wescott  in  dismissing  ^  die  Evangelien  frage ''  with  the  brief  note  on 
p.  137:  '*If  the  resurrection  be  admitted  on  other  grounds  to  be  a  &ct,  no 
one  will  question  the  general  veracity  of  the  Evangelists."  It  shows  the  accu- 
Tacy  of  the  method  we  have  pursued,  of  establishing  the  fact  first,  without 
the  slightest  reference  to  the  Gospels. 

{ **  The  very  thing  on  which  every  rejection  of  the  resurrection,  as  a  historical 
&ct,  must  be  supported,  that  is,  the  contradictions  in  the  evangelical  narra- 
tives, is  precisely  no  support  at  aU  to  the  hypothesis."  Hase,  Leben  Jesii.  4te 
Anfl.  §  118.    Trans,  p.  233. 
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well-remembered  scene  of  his  triumphs  which  stirred  their 
hearts  to  an  ecstacy  of  hope  in  his  promises. 

But  nobody  denies  the  testimony  of  Paul  "that  he  was 
buried."  Where  was  the  grave?  In  Jerusalem,  unquestioa- 
ably.  Is  it  conceivable  that  they  can  believe  in  the  resurrec- 
tion without  first  ascertaining  whether  the  body  is  still  in  the 
tomb?  Will  their  enemies  suffer  such  a  belief  to  be  pro- 
claimed, when  they  can  produce,  in  an  hour,  the  evidence  of 
its  falsehood?  "Perhaps  he  was  not  buried  in  a  place  which 
could  be  identified.  He  may  have  been  taken  away  with 
those  who  were  executed  with  him,  to  some  dishonored  spot, 
so  that  his  disciples  had  no  opportunity  to  seek  after  his  body. 
And,  as  for  his  enemies,  the  resurrection  was  proclaimed  to 
them  so  long  after  his  death  (seven  weeks!),  that  they  would 
find  it  difficult  to  produce  the  body  and  dispel  the  illusion. 
Besides,  the  Jews  were  so  shy  of  a  corpse  that  this  would  not 
suggest  itself  to  them  so  readily  as  we  might  think."*  "Not 
so ;  the  place  of  the  sepulchre  was  known  to  hundreds.  The 
belief  that  it  was  found  empty  the  first  day  of  the  week  could 
not  have  arisen  and  continued  uncontradicted,  if  the  fact  had  not 
been  really  so.  And  this  is  a  grave  difficulty  to  our  theory  that 
the  body  of  Jesus  was  not  actually  alive.  We  admit  that  this 
difficulty  can  not  be  satisfactorily  explained ;  still  we  must 
remember  that  it  is  impossible,  now,  to  determine  whether  the 
burial  by  Joseph  of  Arimathea  was  not,  after  all,  a  tem- 
pory  provision ;  and  what  T^ecame  of  the  body  afterwards  no 
one  can  tell.  If  the  disciples  went  to  Galilee  immediately 
after  the  crucifixion,  which  is  highly  probab]e,t  and  did  not 
return  till  Pentecost,  this  would  considerably  diminish  the 
embarassment  which  our  theory  encounters  from  the  open 
grave.  The  story  would  then  rest  upon  the  reports  of  those 
highly  excited  women  who  were  left  behind."^    This  is  the 

*  Strauss,  312. 

t  He  cites  Mark  xvi,  7,  here ;  and  afterwards  Luke  xziy,  33,  to  prove  tittt 
they  were  not  immediately  solkttered. 

}  Schenkel,  Gharact  Jesiis,  II,  313.    Algem.  KirchL  Zeitschr.  1S65 :  302. 
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best  method  which  skeptical  theories  find  to  fill  out  Paul's 
epitome  of  history,  "  he  was  buried,  the  third  day  he  rose 
again."  But  a  book  has  come  down  to  us  from  the  first  cen- 
tury which  answers  every  question  which  Paul's  allusion  sug- 
gests. It  tells  us  exactly  where  the  grave  was — "  nigh  at 
hand,"  It  is  described  with  wonderful  precision.  It  is  vis* 
ited  early  on  the  morning  of  the  third  day,  and  found  to  be 
open.  The  report  of  this  brings  two  disciples  to  the  spot  ;^ 
we  see  them  running,  and  observe  which  arrives  first,  which 
enters  the  grave  first,  which  "believes"  and  which  only  "  won- 
ders." We  see  the  linen  grave-clothes  lying  without  any 
signs  of  confusion,  and  the  napkin  wrapped  together  in  a 
place  by  itself.  What  mythical  narrative  ever  entered  into 
such  detail  as  this?  Who  could  have  written  these  things, 
save  "  that  disciple  whom  Jesus  loved  ?"  That  open  grave  has 
proved  to  be  a  monument  of  the  truth  more  inconvenient  to 
modern  skepticism  than  to  the  Jews  themselves.  They  had 
no  scruples  in  circulating  the  wretched  slander  of  the  stolen 
body.  But  what  can  men  say  of  this  sepulchre,  who  hold  the 
theory  of  honest  delusion?  He  was  dead,  and  buried  in  a 
place  known  to  hundreds.  All  Jerusalem,  and  all  readers  of 
history,  can  satisfy  themselves  of  the  truth  by  running  to  the 
sepulchre  and  "looking  in."  Where  is  the  dead  body?  No- 
true  historian  can  come  away  from  that  tomb  without  the 
belief  of  John,  or,  at  the  very  least,  the  "  wonder  "  of  Peter. 
The  Gospel  of  John  explains,  what  Paul  unmistakably  im- 
plies, that  the  belief  in  the  resurrection  did  begin  in  Jeru- 
salem and  at  the  very  grave  of  the  crucified.  Therefore 
deception  was  impossible  and  the  resurrection  was  actual 
and  physical. 

Again,  the  Vision-theorists  are  unanimocts  in  admitting  that 
considerable  time  would  be  demanded  for  the  intellectual  pro- 
cess of  developing  the  first  fancy  into  full  credulity.  Long 
musings  and  gradual  reversings  of  their  despondency,  would 
at  last  transform  their  germs  of  hope  into  ripe  delusions.  But 
here  they  are  met  with  the  emphatic  assertion  of  the  histor7 
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which  they  dare  not  challenge — ^**he  rose  again  the  tMrd  day" 
True,  they  never  quote  this  accurately.  They  always  say, 
what  Paul  never  says,  Peter  and  James  and  the  rest  bdieved 
that  he  rose  the  third  day.  Still,  there  stands  the  fact,  in 
their  own  chosen  authority,  that  this  belief  began  on  the  third 
day.  The  attempt  to  force  upon  Paul  the  admission  that  this 
date  might  have  been  fixed  by  a  later  tradition,  is  an  insuffer- 
able perversion  of  the  text.  Now  in  what  way  could  this 
belief  begin  on  this  day,  unless  he  was  seen  on  this  day? 
This  is  the  proof  of  the  fact  in  general  which  Paul  gives. 
This  must  be  the  proof  which  he  intends  to  give  for  his  date. 
His  testimony  could  not  be  more  explicit,  then,  if  he  had  made 
use  of  the  tautology,  '*  he  rose  again  the  third  day,  and  he  was 
seen  by  Cephas  the  third  day,  then  by  the  twelve  the  third 
day  ;•  c^ter  that*  he  was  seen  by  about  five  hundred."t 

Paul  leaves  us,  then,  with  a  mere  allusion  to  a  well-known 
proof,  which  he  had  often  "delivered"  orally,  that  he  rose 
again  the  third  day.  We  naturally  desire  to  have  this  proof 
more  in  detail.  We  find  it  in  writings  which  bear  the  same 
evidence  of  antiquity  as  Paul's  letters.  They  tell  us  with 
that  exactness  which  contemporaneous  annals  always  contain, 
and  without  a  trace  of  mythical  ornament,  how  loving  woman 
saw  and  embraced  the  living  Saviour,  at  the  very  moment 
when  they  came  to  anoint  his  dead  body  before  corruption 
should  begin  ;  how  he  was  seen  by  Peter  the  same  day,  and 
walked  in  familiar  converse  with  two  others ;  and  in  the  even- 
ing came  and  stood  in  the  midst  of  the  twelve.  Everything 
is  in  perfect  harmony  with  the  facts  we  already  know ;  and 
everything  we  do  not  know  is  supplied  in  the  most  natural 
manner.  The  belief  in  the  resurrection,  whether  it  be  vision 
.  or  reality,  was  firmly  fixed  on  the  third  day  after  his  burial. 
Therefore,  on  the  confession  of  our  adversaries,  the  dead  body 

•  Not  etra,  but  iiceira. 

t  And  yet  Stranss  ridicules  the  assertion  that  any  date  for  the  beUef  in  the 
resurrection  can  be  fixed  from  Panl-s  authority,  Zeitscbr.  fur  Wisa.  TlieoL 
1863:  387. 
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of  the  Saviour  was  raised  to  life,  as  the  belief  conld  Dot  exist 
so  soon  without  the  fact. 

Again,  they  admit  that  the  expectations  which  induced  this 
belief  could  not  be  formed  without  resorting  to  the  prophecies 
of  their  Scriptures,  that  God  would  not  leave  his  Holy  One  to 
see  corruption.  Paul  is  supposed  to  imply  that  they  pre- 
pared themselves  for  their  conviction  in  this  way,  by  the 
expression  "he  rose  again,  according  to  the  Scriptures."  But 
we  have  already  shown,  from  Paul's  epistles,  that  they  did  not 
XLnderstand  the  Scriptures  concerning  a  suffering  Messiah,  un- 
til after  the  resurrection.  It  was  the  fact  of  the  resurection 
which  made  a  complete  transformation  in  their  opinion  of  the 
prophecies,  not  the  prophecies  which  led  them  to  believe  in 
the  resurrection.  All  this  is  perfectly  certain  from  the  epis- 
tles of  Paul. 

Still,  we  would  gladly  know  how  they  began  to  find  and  to 
rest  upon  these  wonderful  predictions,  sealed  up  so  long  to 
their  blinded  and  sensual  nation.  We  do  know  all  this* 
Once  more  the  venerable  Gospels  come  in  to  supply  the  miss 
ing  link.  The  stranger  walking  to  Emmaus  with  those  who 
had  given  up  all  confidence  that  the  Redeemer  had  come 
beginning  at  Moses  and  the  Prophets,  expounded  unto  them 
how  the  Christ  ought  to  suffer  these  things  and  enter  into  his 
glory;  then  their  hearts  burned  within  them.  First  Christ 
himself  opened  their  understanding  that  they  might  understand 
the  Scriptures,*  then  they  remembered  his  own  promise  to 
rise  again.  First  the  risen  Redeemer  shed  down  upon  them 
the  spirit  that  was  in  all  the  prophets;  then  they  began  at  the 
same  Scriptures  to  preach  Jesus.  The  facts  are  precisely  the 
reverse  of  the  theory ;  the  order  is  always  first  seeing  and 
hearing  Jesus,  then  recollecting  the  Scriptures. 

But  this  investigation  how  or  when  or  where  these  ex. 
pectations  might  have  been  formed,  is  wholly  superfluous. 
For  we  have  the  direct  testimony  from  historical  sources,. 

*  Lake  xxIy,  45 ;  John  xx,  9. 
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which  the  most  venturesome  criticism  can  not  challenge,  that 
no  such  expectation  existed.  The  undesigned  proof  of  this 
from  Paul's  epistles  has  been  alluded  to  above.  That  there 
was  no  such  expectation  in  the  spirit  of  that  age  and  nation, 
is  shown  at  length,  and  with  unanswerable  arguments,  by 
Westcott.*  We  have  then,  on  the  one  hand,  the  pure  con- 
jecture, With  no  support  from  Scripture,  in  violent  contradic- 
tion of  history  ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  the  narrative  of  the 
Gospels,  in  perfect  harmony  with  what  we  already  know,  and 
flooding  with  light  all  that  is  left  by  other  documents  in 
obscurity.  Follow  the  Magdalene  and  her  sister  in  sorrow, 
turning  from  their  last  sad  look  at  the  sepulchre  to  their 
desolate  home.  On  the  way  they  purchase  sweet  spices  to 
embalm  their  beloved.t  Were  they  then  expecting  that  he 
would  rise  again  ?  With  the  earliest  dawn,  when  the  Sab- 
bath is  passed,  they  hasten  back  to  the  dearest  spot  on  earth 
to  them.  But  they  double  their  grateful  offerings  to  the 
dead4  Have  they  yet  begun  to  look  for  His  resurrection? 
To  their  relief  they  find  the  stone  rolled  away.  Does  that 
give  them  hope  ?  They  look  in.  He  is  not  there  I  This 
surely  stirs  the  eager  expectations.  Why  then  that  hurried 
report  to  Peter  and  John,  that  disconsolate  return  to  the 
empty  tomb,  that  wringing  of  hands  and  hopeless  wail— 
^*  they  have  taken  away  my  Lord,  and  I  know  not  where  they 
have  laid  him  ?  "  No  mother,  to-day,  weeping  by  the  grave 
of  her  first-born  would  be  so  bewildered  and  amazed  to  hear 
the  voice  now  so  silent  lisp  again  her  name,  as  Mary  was  to 
hear  those  tones  of  measureless  love.  For  the  Ohrisbian  has 
an  expectation  that  the  loved  and  lost  will  rise  again.  Mary 
had  none  —  none.  Ah,  the  desolation,  the  death  of  hope, 
blackness  of  despair,  in  that  life  which  had  nothing  more  to 
do  but  anoint  a  dead  Saviour  with  the  kisses  and  sweet  in- 
cense of  deathless  remembrance  !  Was  there  ever  a  perver 
sion  of  history  so  monstrous,  as  this  torturing  of  the  broken 

•p.  100,ff.  tLtikexxiii;66.  tMarkxvijl. 
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heart  /)f  Mary,  the  obstinate  unbelief  of  Thomas,  and  the 
merciless  hostility  of  Saul,  into  an  expectation  that  Jesus 
would  appear  to  them  alive !  * 

We  have  thus  seen  that  the  Gospels  contain  no  facts  which 
we  do  not  know  on  other  evidence ;  and  supply  all  those 
circumstances  of  time,  place  and  progress  in  the  revelation  of 
these  facts  which  are  suggested  by  Paal,  with  a  fullness  of 
detail  and  absence  of  exaggeration,  which  excludes  the  possi- 
bility of  a  mythical  origin,  and  obliges  us  to  accept  them  as 
the  writing  of  contemporaries  and  eye-witnesses. 

There  is  only  one  thing  more  which  could  render  the  refu- 
tation of  the  Vision  Theory  more  overwhedming.  No  one  can 
dispute,  of  course,  the  abstract  possibility  of  such  visions.  Is 
it  not  a  curious  fact,  then,  that  this  theory  has  never  been 
proposed  until  this  late  day  ?  It  has  been  proposed  before. 
It  is  as  old  as  the  report  of  the  stolen  body.  This  very 
Vision  Theory,  in  every  form  it  has  assumed,  was  started  on 
the  morning  of  the  resurrection !  And  by  whom  ?  By  the 
Pharisees,  the  murderers  of  Jesus  ?  No.  Truth  is  stranger 
than  fiction.  It  was  at  first  the  conjecture  of  the  Apostles 
themselves  1  When  the  first  witnesses  came  with  their  cir- 
cumstantial account  of  the  appearance  of  Jesus  alive,  "  their 
words  seemed  to  them  as  idle  tales,  and  they  believed  them 
not."t  This  word  A^/)o?,  used  no  where  else  in  the  New 
Testament,  was  frequently  employed  in  classic  Greek,  like  the 
Latin  ungce,  to  denote  the  trifling  nonsense  of  visionary  peo- 
ple, never  as  the  designation  of  intentional  deceptions.  It  is 
joined  by  Plato  with  naidtal^  childish  pastimes,  and  by  De- 
mosthenes with  q)\vapiat,  fooleries.     The  Apostles  refused 

*  For  Straoss  and  Schenkel  do  not  content  themselves  with  dismissing^  these 
reports  as  '*  later  additions  to  the  narratiye  *'  or  **  pure  myths."  As  remarked 
before,  they  tu§6  these  materials  in  constnicting  their  theories.  Schenkel  makes 
the  story  of  the  open  grave  to  depend  upon  the  word  of  these  **  highly  excited 
women."  The  first  belief  in  the  resurrection,  and,  of  course,  the  first  expecta- 
tion of  it,  was  formed,  according  to  Strauss,  in  the  imagination  of  a  poor 
shattered  woman. 

t  Luke  xxix  *,  2. 
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to  believe  these  women,  then,  not  because  they  sasQiected 
them  of  deliberate  liars,  but  because  their  words  seemed  to 
them  to  be  the  incoherent  talk  of  persons  under  bewildering 
excitement.  Now,  is  it  credible  that  they  work  themselves 
into  this  same  illusion  in  a  few  hours,  and  set  the^eal  of  their 
own  blood  to  these  "idle  tales?"  If  they  were  forced  to 
abandon  this  theory  on  the  third  day  in  Jerusalem,  what  most 
we  think  of  the  credulity  of  those  who  receive  it  in  Ttibingen 
after  eighteen  centuries. 

The  attempt  has  often  been  made  to  provide  a  sort  of  Pro- 
teus escape  from  the  absurdities  and  contradictions  of  this 
theory,  by  a  slight  modi&cation  of  it.  Failing  to  find  any 
satisfactory  evidence  of  delay,  removal  from  Jerusalem,  and 
preparation  for  the  subjective  vision,  rationalists  suggest  the 
vision  may  have  been  objective,  and  hence  the  beginning  of 
the  whole  process  of  recollection,  struggle,  and  searching  of 
Scriptures,  which  resulted  in  complete  credulity.  Strauss 
keeps  this  as  a  dernier  ressort,  if  he  is  driven  from  his  favorito 
position.*  With  all  pure  rationalists,  this  objective  appear- 
ance must  be  traced  to  some  natural  cause  ;  lightning  on  the 
road  to  Damascus,  a  fellow  traveler  to  Emmaus  who  is  deeply 
read  in  the  Scriptures,  a  stranger  on  the  shore  of  the  sea  who 
gives  lucky  advice  to  tired  fishermen.  Others  are  willing  to 
assign  to  the  vision  a  miraculous  origin,  provided  it  be  any 
other  miracle  than  the  resurrection  of  the  dead  body  of  Jesus. 
Something  did  appear  to  the  women  at  the  sepulchre.  The 
story  spread  like  wild  fire,  and  inflamed  all  hearts.  The  same 
revelation  was  repeated  at  rare  intervals.  This  was  the 
origin  of  the  first  agitation  and  of  expectations,  which  were 
gradually  developed  into  full  credulity. 

This  conjecture  avoids  some  of  the  strongest  contradictions 
of  the  Vision  Theory,  and  it  may  be  that  such  fanaticism  is 
not  without  example  in  history.  We  have  no  need  of  discuss* 
ing  the  abstract  possibility  of  such  visions,  nor  of  scrutiniz- 

*  307,  8. 
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ing  the  consistency  of  those  who  substitute  for  a  supernatural 
work  of  God  which  would  lead  men  to  the  truth,  another 
tiot  less  supernatural  which  leads  them  into  delusion,^  for 
this  is  a  question  of  faot,  not  of  possibility  nor  of  prob- 
ability. If  the  Disciples  fell  into  such  an  illusion  as  this, 
somebody  would  have  charged  it  upon  them  before  this  time. 
Supernatural  visions  of  this  kind  were  very  common  among 
the  Prophets,  and  continued  through  the  apostolic  age. 
Peter  and  Paul  and  the  whole  Church  were  accustomed  to 
them.  They  often  took  the  form  of  men,  and  of  men  well 
known.  Paul  saw  the  vision  of  the  man  of  Macedonia.  The 
Disciples  at  Jerusalem  when  told  that  Peter  stood  at  the  door, 
said  it  is  his  angel.t  The  Apostles,  then,  were  far  more  dis- 
posed than  any  modern  skeptic  to  believe  that  visions  in  the 
form  of  Jesus  might  appear  after  his  death,  'and  they  did  be- 
IvBve  it.  This  modification  of  the  Vision  Theory  was  held  by 
them  until  they  were  forced  by  unmistakable  facts  to  abandon 
it.  The  story  of  Emmaus  was  not  believed.  On  the  evening 
of  the  third  day  while  they  were  talking  about  these  strange 
reports,!  Jesus  himself  stood  in  the  midst  of  them  and  said, 
**peace  be  unto  you."  But  they  clung  to  the  Vision  Theory  still. 
'**They  supposed  it  was  a  Spirit  they  were  seeing" — ^the  very 
conjecture  of  Schenkel,  that  Christ  was  convincing  them  by  a 
miracle  of  his  continuous  personal  existence  in  Spirit.  Then 
came  the  patient,  long-continued  examination,  by  touching 
and   handling  and  beholding  his  wounded  hands  and  feet. 


*  Gf.  Westcott,  on  the  question  :  **  What  miracles  are  antecedently  prob- 
able.*'   p.  376. 

t  Beyscblag  gives  an  oxhanstive  criticism  of  these  visions.  He  describes 
many  of  them  as  subjective,  which  are  hardly  so  represented  in  Scripture.  Yet 
the  whole  essay  is  very  suggestive. 

X  Luke  Tsxv ;  86.  This  can  in  n  that  they  fiiUy  believed  them,  for 
Mark  is  explicit,  xvi,  13,  that  they  did  not  believe.  There  is  no  need  of 
entering  upon  the  question  of  the  genuineness  of  Mark  xvi,  9 — 20.  It  is  per- 
fectly clear  from  aU  the  Gospels,  that  the  Disciples  did  Hot  believe  till  they 
had  seen  Jesus.  The  epistles  confirm  this  truth.  To  be  an  Apostle  was  to  ba 
a  witness  of  the  resurrection. 

22 
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But  even  this  did  not  satisfy  them.  By  one  of  those  sudden 
revulsions  so  strange  and  yet  so  characteristic  of  our  nature, 
the  very  exultation  which  now  succeeded  to  their  despcdr, 
disturbed  perfect  confidence.  "  They  still  believed  not  for 
joy."  Infinite  patience  condescends  to  the  final  test.  "  Have 
ye  here  any  meat  ?  And  they  gave  him  a  piece  of  a  broiled 
fish  and  an  honey  comb,  and  he  took  it  and  did  .eat  before 
them."  * 

But  there  was  one  of  them  who  had  absented  himself  from 
them,  probably  out  of  disgust  for  these  idle  tales.  Thomas 
preferred  to  believe  that  all  the  friends  he  had  in  the  world 
were  deceived  by  visions  of  Jesus  speaking,  walking  and  eat- 
ing with  them,  rather  than  that  Jesus  himself  was  alive.  All 
these  illusions  were  more  credible  to  him  than  the  fact  of  the 
resurrection.  We  are  often  asked  why  Jesus  did  not  reveal 
himself  to  those  who  did  not  believe  on  him.  Excellent  answers 
have  been  given,  all  founded  on  his  own  words  in  life :  t  If 
they  would  not  repent  under  his  instructions  then,  neither 
would  they  believe  though  one  should  be  sent  to  them  from 
the  dead.  X  But,  after  all,  there  is  no  force  in  the  objection. 
He  did  reveal  himself  to  those  who  no  more  believed  in  bis 
bodily  resurrection  than  the  Pharisees  and  Strauss  and 
Schenkel  and  Holsten.  Never  man  lived  who  refused  more 
stoutly  to  believe  this,  on  the  testimony  of  others,  than 
Thomas.  But  at  last  Jesus  came  to  him  and  said  :  '^  Reach 
hither  thy  finger  and  behold  my  hands  ;  and  reach  hither  thy 
hand  and  thrust  it  into  my  side  ;  and  be  not  f.iithless  but  be- 
lieving. Then  Thomas  answered  and  said,  My  Lord  and  my 
God !"  Shall  we  count  ourselves  unworthy  of  the  blessing 
promised  to  those  who  have  not  seen  and  have  believed  ? 

III.  The  Gospels  are  in  harmony  with  Paul's  Epistles,  and 
supplementary  to  them,  in  representing  the  risen  body  of 
Jesus  to  be  the  identical  body  which  was  in  the  grave,  and,  at 

•  Luke  xxiv,  36-43.  t  Lake  xvi,  31. 

{Neander,  Life  of  Chiist,  Trans.,  p.  428.    Gtider.  BuL  Th^l.,  1866 ;  102. 
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the  same  time,  a  glorious  substance  raised  above  the  limita- 
tions of  matter,  essentially  imperishable  and  immortal. 

We  -have  already  shown  that  Paul  associates  the  resurrec- 
tion of  Jesus  with  his  suffering  and  death  ;  that  it  is  always 
described  as  a  miracle  accomplished  "by  the  power  of  God  ;^^ 
and  that  it  is  the  essential  victory  of  the  Divine  will  over  the 
weakness  of  the  flesh,  and  over  the  grave.    This  language  is 
utterly  incomprehensible,  if  Paul  believed  that  the  dead  body 
of  Jesus  was  still  in  the  grave.    He  asserts  as  explicitly  as 
human  language  can  assert  anything,  that  the  very  body 
which  was  buried  did  rise  again  to  life.    But  not  to  the  life 
of  infirmity  and  suffering  which  it  had  been  before.    It  is  a 
"  body^  still,  but  a  "  glorious  body,  a  spiritual  body  "  now. 
This  plain  meaning  of  the  words  employed  is  still  more  appar- 
ent from  the  purpose  for  which  they  are  introduced.    Three 
great  truths  are  made   to  repdse  upon  the  foundation  of 
Christ's  risen  life  :  the  forgiveness  of  sins,  the  resurrection  of 
the  dead,  and  the  unity  of  the  Church.    When  the  forgive- 
ness of  sins  is  made   dependent  upon  the  fact  of  Christ's 
resurrection,*  this  fact  is  the  completion  of  redemption  in  the 
sufferings  of  Christ ;  this  inseparable  work  of  atonement  for- 
bids the  conjecture  of  a  physical  death  and  only  a  spiritual 
resurrection.     When  the  change  of  our  vile  body  that  it  may 
be  fashioned  like  unto  his  own  glorious  body,  is  ascribed  to 
the  working  whereby  He  is  able  to  subdue  all  things  unto 
himself,  t  this  can  be  nothing  but  a  mocking  delusion,  if  the 
hope  of  coming  forth  from  the  grave  into  an  imperishable  life 
of  body,  mind  and  soul,  be  not  well  founded  on  such  a  resur- 
rection of  Christ.    The  description  of  the  bodies  in  which 
those  who  now  sleep  in  Christ  shall  come  forth  at  his  com- 
mand, j:    expressly    founded    upon    the  fact   that  Christ   is 
already  risen  in  such  a  body,  involves  the  apparent  contradic- 
tion of  a  life  which  is  identical  with  a  former  existence,  and 
yet  transformed   into  a  spiritual  and  immortal  substanc6.§ 

•  Rom.  i,  4;  vi,  5}  Ist  Cor.  xv,  17.  f  ^^'  ^h  21 ;  Ist  Cor.  xv,  etc. 

1 2  Theg.  V,  23.  §  1  Cor.  xv,  35-66. 
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And  when  the  Church  is  described  as  the  Body  of  Christ, 
this  bold  language,  whether  it  be  figurative  or  mystical,  can 
evidently  be  drawn  from  nothing  but  the  existence  of  an 
actual  and  glorious  Body.  The  united  life  of  Christians,  the 
mutual  offices  they  owe  one  another,  and  the  flowing  of  their 
life  from  the  one  He€ul  who  is  in  Heaven,  are  conceptions  full 
of  grandeur  to  one  who  believes  that  the  body  of  the  Saviour, 
which  bore  all  our  iniquities  down  to  the  gates  of  death,  is 
raised  up  by  the  power  of  God  and  clothed  with  immortality ; 
but  one  who  believed  that  this  body  was  long  since  crum- 
bled to  dust,  might  have  called  the  Church  the  Spirit  of 
Christ,  or  the  Communion  of  Christ  —  never  the  Body  of 
Christ.* 

When  we  turn  from  these  doctrines  and  prophecies,  so  full  of 
hope,  to  the  descriptions  of  the  appearance  of  that  glorious 
body,  even  before  it  was  ascended  to  the  Father,  we  can 
not  fail  to  remark  the  similarity.  The  body  of  Jesus  is  indeed 
a  real  body  of  flesh  and  bones,!  receiving  the  adoring  caresses 
of  the  believing,  and  submitting  to  the  searching  examination 
of  the  unbelieving,  walking  by  the  hour  together,  speaking  in 
familiar  tones  which  snatch  away  the  tearful  veil  from  de- 
sponding eyes,  breaking  and  even  eating  bread  with  the  be- 
loved. And  vet  while  the  new  life  seems  thus  to  take  up  into 
itself  all  the  elements  of  the  past,  it  is  transfigured  by  a  glori- 
ous change.  It  "  shrinks  from  a  too  human  touch.'*|  Appears 
the  same  hour  in  places  remotely  distant,  rises  up  suddenly  in 

*  1  Cor.  xii,  12, 13 ;  Eph.  iv,  12.  The  confidence  with  which  Schenkel  quotes 
many  passages  of  this  kind,  in  proof  that  Paul  knows  nothing  of  any  but  a 
spiritual  resurrection,  is  perfectly  astonishing.  Allgem.  kirchL  Zeitschr.,  1865, 
302,3. 

t  Never— of  flesh  and  bloody  which  could  not  enter  the  kingdom  of  God.  "  The 
significance  of  the  omission  of  blood,  the  symbol  and  seat  of  corruptible  life, 
must^faave  been  at  once  intelligible  to  Jews,  accustomed  to  the  prorisions  of 
the  Mosaic  ritual,  and  nothing  would  have  impressed  upon  them  more  forcibly 
the  transfiguration  of  Christ's  body."  Westcott,  139;  cf.  Ellicott  Life  of  Christ, 
8ub  loc. 

X  Ellicott  on  John  xx,  11. 
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the  midst  of  a88emt)lies  protected  hy  barred  doors  from  the 
intrusion  of  enemies,  and  vanishes  as  suddenly  from  the  eager 
gaze  of  friends.  Surely  all  this  is  mysterious  enough,  without 
adding,  as  all  rationalists  have  done,  that  the  body  is  repre- 
sented as  coming  through  the  pores  of  the  doors.^  That  the 
doors  could  be  opened  and  they  not  know  it  ;t  or,  to  leave  the 
matter  exactly  as  it  is  stated  in  the  Gospels,  that  Jesus  could 
come,  and  disappear  again,  the  doors  being  closed;  that  he 
could  live,  save  at  the  rare  intervals  when  he  chose  to  reveal 
himself,  in  complete  isolation  from  the  human  race  ;  and  then^ 
after  he  had  removed  the  doubts  of  all  his  disciples,  and 
given  them  his  final  commissions  and  promises,  that  he 
could  lead  them  beyond  the  scene  of  his  ^struggle  and 
anguish  to  a  region  consecrated  by  his  greatest  miracle  of 
love,  and  there  slowly  rise  in  the  air,  his  hands  stretched 
out  in  blessings,  his  eyes  flaming  with  tne  brightness  of  omnis*- 
cient  purity,  his  whole  form  like  the  sun  shining  in  his 
strength,  until  he  enters  a  cloud  fringed  with  the  splendors 
of  the  receding  sun — all  this  is  indeed  the  mystery  of  mys- 
teries !  But  is  this  a  contradiction  ?  Would  not  the  history 
of  such  an  event  without  mysteries  be  a  self-evident  contra- 
diction 7  Ought  not  the  risen  Redeemer  to  appear  in  the  same 
flesh  and  bones  which  had  been  crucified,  but  no  longer  the 
victim  of  death  nor  the  prisoner  of  mortal  limitations,  bearing 
away  to  heaven,  rather,  this  foul  captivity  captivej  That 
victory  was  not  complete  when  the  first  witness  was  about  to 
fall  at  his  feet  in  adoration.  "  Cling  not  to  me,"  was  his  lov- 
ing reproof  to  her  whose  eyes  he  had  opened  by  a  familiar 
word,  "for  I  am  not  yet  ascended  to  my  Father."  J  No  love, 
however  true,  which  sought  to  keep  him  as  he  was  seen  on 

■ 

*  Strauss,  608,  609,  etc.  Schenkel  U,  312.  Nothing  can  better  iUustrate  the 
plausible,  and  yet  entirely  folse,  citations  they  make  from  the  Gospels,  than 
their  change  of  the  simple  fieict,  *^  Jesus  came,  the  doors  being  shut,'-  into  the 
conjecture,  *' Jesus  came  through  the  closed  doors.'* 

t  Robhison,  Bib.  Sac.  May  1845,  p.  292,  ff. 

{John  XX,  17.    Rom.  vi,  4. 
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earth,  could  know  the  fiilhiess  of  Christ's  majesty.  It  is  no 
contradiction,  but  the  only  credible  statement  of  the  fact,  to 
represent  that  the  body  was  recognized  as  the  same  flesh  and 
bones  which  had  been  buried,  and  yet  free  from  all  earthly 
limitations,  and  speedily  transfigured  in  heavenly  glory.  That 
we  cannot  comprehend  a  fact  so  transcending  all  the  analogies 
of  our  experience  is  indeed  true.  But  when  Sadduceestell 
us  we  can  not  believe  it  to  be  a  fact,  we  require  no  other 
answer  than  that  which  is  written,  "  Ye  do  err,  not  knowing 
the  Scriptures  nor  the  power  of  God." 

Final  result. — ^There  are  several  narratives  of  the  resurrec- 
tion and  successive  appearances  of  Jesus  to  his  disciples. 
They  are  adihitted  by  all  to  be  works  of  the  highest  antiquity. 
We  have  examined  them  in  the  light  of  facts  which  we  know 
from  other  *  sources.  They  conteiin  variations  in  regard  to 
times  and  circumstances,  which  show  that  they  are  independ- 
ent of  PauFs  Epistles  and  of  one  another ;  and  yet  they  are  in 
perfect  harmony  in  regard  to  the  fact  that  Christ  rose  firom 
the  dead,  and  was  seen  in  Jerusalem  the  third  day  after  his 
burial.  They  contain  minute  details  of  these  facts  which 
could  not  possibly  be  observed  and  recorded  by  other  than 
eye-witnesses,  and  yet  they  are  absolutely  free  from  the  gro- 
tesque exaggerations  of  mythology.  Therefore  the  resurrec- 
tion of  Christ,  previously  ascertained  on  other  grounds  to  be 
an  actual  fact,  is  not  only  the  unanswerable  proof  that  the 
Gospels  are  the  writings  of  apostles  and  disciples,  but  is  itself 
a  miracle  of  such  transcendent  power  as  to  demand  all  the 
mysteries  expressed  in  the  New  Testament. 

The  Vision  Theory  of  the  Resurrection  of  Jesus  Christ,  is 
the  most  formidable  attack  that  has  ever  been  made  upon  the 
truth  of  the  Christian  religion.  We  record  the  fact  with  a 
feeling  of  unspeakable  relief.  If  this  is  the  worst  that  skep- 
ticism can  say ;  if,  in  order  to  say  this,  everything  that  skep- 
ticism has  been  saying  for  eight  hundred  years  must  be  re* 
futed  and  exposed  to  ridicule,  who  can  doubt  that  the  Word 
will  remain  steadfast  which  at  the  first  began  to  be  spoken  by 
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the  Lord,  and  was  confirmed  unto  us  by  tbem  which  heard 
him,  God  also  bearing  additional  testimony  with  them  *  by 
signs  and  wonders  and  divers  miracles  and  by  gifts  of  the 
Holy  Ghost  according  to  his  will  ? 

In  addition  to  the  superficial  criticism,  and  incessant  con- 
tradictions involved  in  the  theory,  there  is  one  feature  of  it 
which  has  been  evident  enough  at  every  step,  and  ought  to 
be  emphasized  in  conclusion.  It  professes  to  be  a  research 
strictly  historical.  More  than  thirty  years  ago,  Strauss  boast- 
-ed  of  his  fitness  to  enter  upon  a  fair  investigation  of  the  facta 
•of  history  without  the  slightest  jnterest  in  the  resnlt.  "  No 
amount  of  learning  will  suffice  to  achieve  anything  in  the  do- 
main  of  criticism  without  the  internal  liberation  of  ^he  feelings 
and  the  intellect  froib  all  dogmatic  presuppositions."  f  This 
independence  all  rationalists  of  the  present  day  profess  to 
iiave  attained.it  I'be  man  who  sets  out  with  the  supposition 
ihat  the  dead  body  of  Jesus  was  raised  to  life,  may  be  a  Chris- 
tian and  a  theologian,  but  he  can  not  be  a  historical  critic ; 
nor  can  the  man  make  any  pretense  to  scientific  research  in 
the  domain  of  history,  who  begins  with  the  contrary  suppo- 
^sition  that  Jesus  did  not  rise  from  the  dead.  If  an  impartial 
investigation  shows  that  we  have  the  testimony  of  a  sufficient 
number  of  eye-witnesses  who  do  not  contradict  each  other  in 
regard  to  the  main  question  at  issue,  then  the  fact  is  proved 
in  such  a  way  as  to  make  the  nntruthfulness  of  such  testimony 
more  incredible  than  the  occurrence  itself.§ 

What  must  be  the  amazement  of  the  candid  reader,  after 
these  grand  promises,  to  find  that  everything  is  taken  for 
granted  after  all  I  A  miracle  is  impossible  1 1|.  Historical  in- 
vestigation has  nothing  to  do  with  the  supernatural  I  *  That 
any  book  professes  to  relate  an  event  which  breaks  the  se- 
«quence  of  natural  causes,  is  sufficient  in  itse^  to  prove  that  such 

*  dvy-eitt^^aprvpovrroi.    Heb.  ii,4. 

t  Stranasi  Life  of  Jesus,  traQS.  L  4.     t  Of.  Schenkel,  I,  PreliAce,  pp.  zxiii,  xxir. 

SSiranss,  p.  289.  I)  ft.  p.  13.  •lb.  p.  29. 
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a  document  is  not  hidtorical  /  *  For  the  necessary  laws  of  sci- 
entific  history  jEbrbid  the  recogDition  of  any  event  which  re- 
salts  from  the  personal  interposition  of  the  divine  will.t  The- 
conception  of  a  supernatural  power  over  the  spiritaal  life  of 
the  individual,  is  a  direct  contradiction  to  its  own  nature.t 
This  is  the  "  dogmatic  presupposition  "  of  all  who  deny  the 
reality  of  Christ's  bodily  resurrection.  Renan  professes  to 
admit  the  possibility  of  miracles,  denying  only  that  any  mira- 
cle has  been  proved.  But  when  he  comes  to  state  the  proofs 
which  he  would  demand,  he  reduces  the  historian  to  a  chief 
of  police  taking  for  grantee}  that  everything  is  false  which  he 
can  not  prove  with  his  eyes  to  be  true.  So,  after  all,  he  does 
say  that  a  miracle  is  historically  impossible.  Schenkel  pro* 
fesses  to  admit  the  possibility  of  mirades  and  to  put  every 
miracle  to  the  test.  The  test — assumed  without  argument — 
is  the  *^  dogmatic  presupposition  "  that  Jesus  could  not  have- 
appeared  to  his  disciples  in  the  flesh  and  bones  that  were  in 
the  grave  and  at  the  same  time  in  a  body  not  subject  to  death 
nor  to  the  laws  of  matter.  This  double  miracle  is  impos8ible.§ 
We  insist,  therefore,  that  these  men  shall  not  arrogate  to  them- 
selves the  honored  name  of  historical  critics.  Their  method 
is  purely  dogmatical,  and  absolutely  contradictory  to  impartial 
research.  They  will  not  even  investigate  the  most  vital  ques- 
tion in  the  history  of  mankind — ^Was  the  best  man  who  ever 
lived  crucified,  dead,  buried,  and  raised  to  life  again?  They 
will  not  admit  within  the  domain  of  abstract  possibility,  much 
less  of  historical  fact,  the  very  question  which  they  in  com- 
mon with  all  men  and  the  angels  of  heaven  profess  a  "  desire 
to  look  into."  If  they  were  perfectly  ingenuous  they  would 
state  the  question  thus  :  On  tlve  supposition  that  the  dead  body 
of  Jesus  did  not  come  forth  olive  from  the  grave,  how  is  the  fact 
to  be  accounted  for  that  the  apostles  and  a  multitude  of  boa- 

*  StranBS,  p.  30.  t  lb.  p.  146. 

tHolsten,  Zeitschr.  fUr  Wiss.  Theol.  1861,  p.  224. 
{ AUgem.  kirchl.  Zeitechr.  1865,  296-298. 
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est  men  believed  that  they  saw  him  alive  after  his  burial  ?* 
This  theory,  theu,  is  nothing  bnt  a  remorseless  attempt  to 
wrest  the  unquestionable  facts  of  history  into  harmony  with 
the  positive  materialistic  philosophy  of  the  day.  Two  prin- 
ciples of  philosophy  are  now  in  strife.t  One  is  the  dogma  of 
the  wretched  Edmund  : 

"  Thon,  Nature,  art  my  Goddess !  ^'  t 

The  life  of  man,  and  the  history  of  the  world  are  nothing  but 
processes  of  nature,  in  which  the  immortal  soul  and  a  personal 
God,  with  everything  which  arises  from  their  mutual  relations^ 
have  no  room.  The  other  is  the  principle  of  moral  ascend- 
ency over  nature,  and  resting  on  this  ascendency,  the  knowl- 
edge and  experience  of  a  self  dependent  kingdom  of  the  im- 
mortal spirit ;  a  kingdom  where  God  reigns,  and  every  soul 
created  anew  after  his  image,  lives  in  him.  The  struggle  be- 
tween these  two  principles  has  of  late  very  naturally  been 
most  decisive  on  the  field  of  Christ's  life  and  person.  For 
here,  if  anywhere,  must  the  question  be  settled,  whether  the^ 
history  of  the  world  be  nothing  but  a  higher  process  of  nature, 
or  the  grand  drama  of  the  sundering  and  reconciling  of  divine 
and  human  freedom.  Once  let  him  who  had  not  his  like 
among  the  thousands  of  thousands  in  all  history,  bow  himself 
down  before  the  impassable  law  of  nature  ;  let  him  be  the 
highest,  if  you  please,  but  only  the  highest  product  of  human 
nature,  who  must,  like  all  the  rest  of  us,  sink  under  the  curse 
of  sin  and  death — then  our  faith,  and  all  the  principles  germ- 
inating in  faith,  become  an  intangible,  beautiful  dream.  But 
let  this  dreary  materialism  be  wrecked  upon  the  rock  of  ages,, 
let  the  supernatural  origin  and  character  of  his  life  be  tri- 
umphantly vindicated  against  all  the  cavils  of  natural  science, 
then  we  have  in  him  this  curse  of  mere  nature  taken  away 

*  The  reader  is  referred  to  Westcott  for  a  discussion  of  the  credibility  of 
miracles,  in  connection  with  the  resurrection.  Also,  the  position  of  the  resnr-^ 
rection  as  a  central  point  of  all  previous  and  subsequent  history. 

t  Beyschlag.  t  Lear,  Act  I,  Sc  2. 
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from  all  mankind  in  all  time  ;  then  we  have  in  the  miracle  of 
his  person  a  basis  for  belief  in  a  snpematnral  world,  and  a 
tiew  and  living  way  to  reach  that  world  oarselves,  which,  witb 
^11  our  sin,  we  feel  to  be  oar  own  sweet  home.  Here,  theH| 
^we  have  the  significance  and  worth  of  the  miracle,  the  bug- 
bear of  modern  rationalism.  It  is  the  only  ]>os8ible  victory 
•of  the  Spirit  over  Nature.  Every  true  miracle  is  a  proof  of 
the  victorions  power  of  the  Divine  Spirit  and  the  Holy  Will 
over  the  curse  of  nature  to  which  we  are  doomed  by  sin,  and 
therefore  a  promise  of  our  redemption  from  sin.  But  the 
miracle  of  miracles  is  Christ  himself.  And  in  no  one  miracle 
of  his  life  is  the  whole  character  of  the  miracle  so  completely 
concentrated  as  in  his  resurrection'.  If  Christ  be  not  risen, 
then  the  last  appaling  proof  is  sealed  that  the  natural  law  of 
'death  is  stronger  than  the  holiest  life,  stronger  even  than  the 
.power  of  God.    Then  the  surest  confidence  is  shaken  that 

"  The  soul  that  rises  with  ns,  onr  life's  star 
Cometh  from  afar, 
Not  in  entire  forgetlulness. 
Not  in  utter  nakedness, 
But  trailing  clouds  of  glory  do  we  oome 
From  God  who  is  our  home.**  • 

For  if  we  sink  to  nothingness,  we  came  from  nothingness,  and 
are  not  the  offspring  of  God.  If  Christ  be  not  risen,  theo 
everything  which  his  life  and  suffering  have  promised  ua,  is 
forever  lost.  For  a  dead  Saviour  can  not  share  with  us,  can 
not  beget  in  us,  everlasting  life.  Then  everything  is  lost 
which  we  have  hoped  for  in  his  name.  For  if  his  holiest  life 
has  not  overcome  death,  how  can  we  expect  that  our  poor  life 
-shall  conquer  death  in  the  last  dreadful  hour? 

But  if  Christ  be  risen,  then  upon  our  faith  is  set  God's  own 
imperishable  seal  of  confirmation.  There  is  such  a  thing  as  a 
miracle  ;  there  is  a  higher  world ;  there  is  a  Redeemer  from 
ithe  curse  of  sin  and  death  ;  and  this  Redeemer  even  dared  to 
aetand  side  bv  side  with  us  in  the  humiliation  of  this  life  for  a 

^Wordsworth,  Ode  on  Childhood. 
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little  while  that  we  might  dare  to  walk  through  the  valley 
and  shadow  of  death,  and  breathe  out  our  life  into  his  own 
welcoming  love.  Or,  to  express  all  this  in  the  sweeter  words 
of  his  own  Spirit : 

"If  Christ  be  not  risen,  your  faith  is  vain, ye  are  yet  in  your 
sins.  Then  they  also  which  are  fallen  asleep  in  Christ  are 
perished.  If  in  this  life  only  we  have  hope  in  Christ,  we  are 
of  all  men  most  miserable.  But  now  is  Christ  risen  from  the 
dead  and  become  the  first  fruits  of  them  which  slept.  Blessed 
be  the  God  and  Father  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  which  ac- 
cording to  his  abundant  mercy  hath  begotten  us  again  unto 
a  lively  hope  by  the  resurrection  of  Jesus  Christ  from  the 
dead.'' 


abt.  II.— christian  forgiveness. 

Bt  Ret.  Abtemas  Dean,  Hartford,  Conn. 

I.  What  is  Christian  Forgiveness  ?  A  brief  examination 
of  the  words  used  in  the  original  Scriptures  to  express  the  idea 
of  forgiveness,  will  assist  us  in  framing  an  answer  to  this 
inquiry. 

In  the  Old  Testament,  the  word  iBa  is  used  in  four  places^ 
in  which  our  translators  give  the  rendering,  to  forgive  or  jpar- 
don,  1M  means  to  cover ;  to  expiate ;  to  forgive.  Elsewhere 
and  almost  without  exception,  whenever  the  Old  Testament 
writers  would  speak  of  forgiveness,  as  exercised  by  either  God 
or  man,  they  employ  ^^^  or  n^D.  The  principal  renderings 
of  Kto  are  to  take  up ;  to  take  atvay  sin,  (in  the  sense  of  atone- 
ment), to  forgive.  n^D  means,  primarily,  to  lift  up ;  and,  sec- 
ondarily, to  forgive. 

In  the  New  Testament,  we  find  the  idea  of  forgiveness  ex- 
pressed in  one  place  (Luke  vi,  37)  by  the  word  oltcoXvoo,  the 
original  meaning  of  which  is  to  Id  go.  In  all  other  instances 
in  which  the  Saviour  speaks  of  the  pardon  of  sin,  he  employa 
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the  word  dcpirf/itj  to  send  forth.  In  the  Acts  the  same  word  is 
used ;  and  in  the  Epistles,  sometimes  a^irfpn  and  its  deriva- 
tives are  employed,  and  sometimes  x^P^^^M^h  ^  d^^i/Vi 
from  the  root  x^P^^i  grace,  a  gift. 

It  will  be  fonnd,  npon  examination,  that  the  words  are  used 
in  the  Hebrew  and  Greek  Scriptures  in  the  sense  of  forgive- 
ness, indifferently,  whether  the  act  of  forgiveness  is  performed 
by  God  or  man.  Forgiveness  is  one  and  the  same  thing,  by 
whomsoever  it  is  exercised ;  otherwise,  forgiveness  on  the 
part  of  God  would  be  expressed  by  one  word,  and  forgiveness 
on  the  part  of  man  would  be  expressed  by  a  different  word. 
That  which  is  "taken  away,"  "sent  forth,"  "covered,"  in  the 
pardon  of  sin,  is  the  sin  itself.  The  transgressor  is  hence- 
forth as  if  he  had  not  sinned.  In  the  eye  of  the  offended 
party  the  sin  has  no  longer  an  existence.  It  is  removed  out 
of  the  way ;  it  is  forgotten ;  it  is  forgiven. 

The  way  is  now  prepared  to  consider  the  question,  what  is 
Christian  Forgiveness?  In  other  words,  what  is  the  forgive- 
ness which  we  are  required  to  exercise  toward  those  who 
have  offended  us? 

To  this  we  answer,  in  the  first  place,  that  forgiveness  does 
not  consist  in  the  giving  up  of  unkind  feelings  tgward  an 
offender.  Many  think  that  if  they  are  not  burning  with  hatred 
against  one  who  has  injured  them,  if  they  are  not  carried  away 
with  the  desire  of  revenge,  but  are  willing  to  leave  the  pun- 
ishment of  the  evil-doer  in  the  hands  of  God,  it  follows,  of 
course,  that  they  possess  a  forgiving  spirit.  But  it  is  evident 
that,  while  true  forgiveness  is  utterly  inconsistent  with  the 
exercise  of  malignant  feelings,  the  uprooting  of  these  evil  pas- 
sions is  not  itself  forgiveness.  For  since  God  has  no  wicked, 
revengeful  feelings  to  give  up,  if  forgiveness  consisted  in  the 
putting  away  of  such  feelings,  forgiveness  with  Him  would  be 
an  impossibility;  for  He  can  not  put  away  what  He  never 
had.  But  God  does  forgive ;  and  this  proves  that  forgive- 
ness does  not  consist  in  the  mortification  of  evil  passions. 

What  God  gives  up  in  forgiveness  is  not  something  wrong 
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in  Himself,  but  the  wrong  committed  by  the  transgressor. 
So,  also,  when  we  exercise  forgiveness,  we  give  up,  not  our 
own  wrong-doing,  but  the  wrong  of  another.  We  pass  by 
the  sin  committed  against  us.  The  spirit  of  forgiveness 
is,  indeed,  thoroughly  incompatible  with  the  spirit  of  revenge ; 
but  if  I  put  away  malevolent  feelings  which  I  have  been 
harboring  toward  one  who  has  injured  me,  in  so  doing, 
I  am  simply  discharging  the  duty  of  repentance  for  my 
my  own  sin,  instead  of  forgi venesss  for  the  sin  of  another.  My 
first  duty  is  to  repent;  but  repentance  is  not  forgiveness. 

The  question  recurs  :  What  then  is  forgiveness  ?  What  is 
meant  by  the  putting  away  of  the  sin  of  one  who  has  done  us 
a  wrong?  To  this  we  answer,  that  we  forgive  our  offender, 
when  we  regard  and  treat  him  as  if  he  had  done  no  wrong. 
He  may  have  defrauded  us ;  he  may  have  slandered  us  ;  he 
may  have  assailed  our  friends  in  estate  or  in  reputation,  and 
wounded  us  through  them  ;  but  whatever  the  offense  of  which 
he  is  guilty,  however  inexcusable  and  aggravated  his  fault,  or 
however  bitterly  we  may  have  mourned  over  its  conse- 
quences, if  we  would  forgive  him,  we  must  restore  him  to  our 
esteem,  and  conduct  toward  him  in  all  respects  as  if  the 
wrong  had  not  been  committed.  We  must  feel,  and  show  that 
we  feel,  that  he  is  as  worthy  of  our  confidence  and  love  as 
before  the  injury  was  inflicted. 

There  are  some,  who,  when  the  duty  of  forgiveness  is  urged 
upon  them,  say,  "I  will  forgive,  but  will  not  forget."  Now  if 
such  persons  mean  only  to  say,  that  memory  will  be  faithful 
to  her  trust,  that  the  unpleasant  occurences  of  the  past  can 
never  be  quite  forgotten,  though  not  suffered  to  color  their 
feelings  nor  affect  their  conduct  toward  him  who  has  offended, 
it  is  very  well.  But  usually  when  such  a  remark  is  made, 
more  is  meant  than  meets  the  ear.  We  understand  the  man 
who  uses  this  language  to  affirm,  that  the  injury  shall  remain 
fixed,  not  only  in  tke  memory,  but  in  the  heart ;  that  it  shall 
be  voluntarily,  purposely  remembered  against  its  author; 
brooded  over ;  suffered  to  rankle  in  the  bosom  and  embitter 
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the  feelings  ;  though  Lot  allowed  to  body  itself  forth  in  overt 
acts  of  retaliation.  No  argument  is  necessary  to  demonstrate 
the  secret  vindictiveness,  the  utter  destitution  of  the  spirit  of 
forgiveness,  which  such  language  evinces. 

The  Bible  uses  synonyms  in  depicting  the  pardoning  grace 
of  Jehovah.  The  Divine  forgiveness  is  characterized,  e.  g., 
as  the  Uotiing  outoi  the  sinner's  offenses.  Thus  David  prays: 
"  Have  mercy  upon  me,  0  God,  according  to  thy  loving  kind* 
ness :   according  unto  the  multitude  of  thy  tender  mercies 

blot  out  my  transgressions Hide  thy  face  from  my  sins, 

and  blot  out  all  mine  iniquities."*  The  Apostle  Peter,  uses  the 
same  figure:  "Repent  ye  therefore,  and  be  converted,  that 
your  sins  may  be  blotted  out,  when  the  times  of  refreshing 
shall  come  from  the  presence  of  the  Lord."t  Again,  God  is 
spoken  of  as  remembering  no  more  the  sins  of  those  whom  He 
has  pardoned.  In  describing  the  blessedness  of  the  latter 
days,  Jehovah  says  of  his  people :  "They  all  shall  know  me, 

from  the  least  of  them  unto  the  greatest  of  them for  I 

will  forgive  their  iniquity,  and  I  will  remember  their  sin  no 
more."t  The  forgiven  soul  being  regarded  as  without  sin,  is 
denominated  righteous.  His  sin  is  put  away  both  in  name  and 
in  fact.  And  being  restored  to  a  state  of  innocence  by  a 
sovereign  act  of  absolution,  the  arms  of  Infinite  Love  are 
thrown  around  him  ;  he  is  the  object  of  God's  smiles,  and  is 
henceforth  filled,  according  to  his  measure,  with  all  the  full- 
ness of  God. 

Such  is  the  nature  of  the  Divine  forgiveness,  as  presented 
in  the  Bible.  And  our  position  is,  that  the  forgiveness  re- 
quired of  man  is  the  same  in  kind  with  the  forgiveness  of 
God.  It  is  objected,  however,  that  there  is  this  fundamental 
difference  between  the  two :  when  God  forgives.  He  performs 
a  governmental  act  in  the  remission  of  punishment ;  whereas 
man,  in  exercising  forgiveness,  acts  in  his  private  capacity 
and  remits  no  punishment.    This  objection  may  be  met  in 


•  Psalm  U,  1 ,  9.  f  Acts  iii,  19.  %  Jer.  xxii,  U. 
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either  of  two  ways.  In  the  first  place,  it  is  conceded  that 
God,  as  the  moral  Ruler,  does  that  in  delivering  from  punish^ 
ment  which  man  does  not  and  can  not  do.  But  there  is  reasoD 
to  regard  the  penalty  of  the  violated  law  as  a  consequent^ 
rather  than  a  constitutent  part,  of  forgiveness  :  for  if  it  were 
a  necessary  element  of  forgiveness,  then  man  would  manifestly 
be  unable  to  forgive  ;  for  to  inflict  or  remit  punishment  is  the 
prerogative  of  the  Supreme  alone.  And  in  that  case — as  ha» 
been  already  remarked — ^when  the  forgiveness  of  God  and 
the  forgiveness  of  man  were  spoken  of  in  the  Scriptures,  they 
would  have  been  designated  by  different  terms.  The  Bible^ 
however,  uniformly  represents  forgiveness  as  one  and  the 
same,  irrespective  of  the  person  who  exercises  it.  The  ap- 
propriate manifestations  of  the  forgiving  spirit  in  God  doubt- 
less differ  from  the  appropriate  manifestations  of  the  same 
spirit  in  man :  but  this  fact  comes  far  short  of  proving  that 
there  is  a  fundamental  diversity  in  character  between  the 
patting  away  of  sin  on  the  part  of  God,  and  the  putting  away 
of  sin  on  the  part  of  man.  The  inward  feeling  is  one  thing,, 
and  the  external  display  of  feeling  is  another  thing  ;  and  the 
manifestations  may  differ,  while  the  feelings  revealed  in  the 
manifestations  remain  in  full  accord.  If  God  and  man  agree 
in  regarding  him  who  has  done  them  a  wrong  as  if  he  were 
without  fault,  and  if  each  manifests  his  deep  feelings  of  com- 
placent regard  for  the  offender  in  fitting  ways,  the  forgiveness 
which  they  respectively  exercise  is  specifically  one.  Indeed 
it  may  well  be  questioned  whether  a  more  perfect  identity  in 
kind  can  be  predicated  respecting  any  of  the  ethical  emotions 
which  are  common  to  God  and  man,  or  respecting  any  act 
performed  alike  by  each,  than  can  properly  be  predicated  of 
the  pardoning  grace  of  God  and  the  forgiving  love  of  man. 

Or,  secondly^  admitting  that  the  remission  of  sin  is  a  constit- 
uent element  in  the  Divine  forgiveness,  it  may  be  affirmed 
that  man  also,  in  forgiving  his  fellow,  remits  punishment. 
Man  acts  in  the  character  of  a  subject,  and  God  acts  as  a 
sovereign.     The  demand  that  the  evildoer  receive  the  due- 
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reward  for  his  deeds,  is  a  demand  of  the  rational  nature,  and 
may  be  made,  and  is  in  fact  made,  by  man  as  well  as  by  God. 
It  follows,  therefore,  that  man  is  capable  of  relaxing  this  de- 
mand in  view  of  the  satisfaction  in  full  of  the  claims  of  justice 
and  does  relax  it  in  the  act  of  pardon.  It  is  not  true,  indeed, 
that  vengeance  belongeth  to  us ;  nor  is  it  proper  for  us  to  say 
that  the  remission  of  penalty  is  primarily  lodged  with  u^,  for 
it  is  not :  but  when  the  Almighty  has  once  pronounced  the 
law  satisfied,  and  justice  vindicated,  and  declares  the  ofTender 
absolved  from  his  guilt,  and  raised  up  out  of  tho  mire  of  bis 
tmworthiness,  we  also — if  our  heai-ts  are  right — ^fall  icto  the 
same  current  of  feeling,  and  adoj)t  as  our  own  and  repeat  the 
sentence  of  absolution. 

II.  When  is  Forgiveness  a  duty  ?    If  by  forgiveness  we 
were  to  understand  the  quenching  of  evil  passions  in  onr- 
selves,  and  not  the  absolving  of  another's  crimes,  the  duty  of 
forgiving  those  who  have  injured  us  would  be  imperative  on 
us  at  all  times.    And  this  is  precisely  what  they  mean  who 
\    affirm  that  a  forgiving  spirit  should  be  cherished  and  mani- 
fested irrespective  of  the  feelings  and  attitude  of  the  offender. 
Malice,  revenge,  are  always  wrong,  no  matter  how  great  the 
provocation.     We  are  always  under  obligation  to  love  oor 
enemies,  and  do  good  to  those  who  do  evil  to  us.    But  the 
putting  away  of  vindictive  feelings — as  we  have  seen — ^is  no 
part  of  forgiveness,  though  often  the  precursor  of  it.    The 
giving  up  of  our  own  sin  in  the  exercise  of  penitence,  is  quite 
a  different  thing  from  the  giving  up  of  another's  sin  in  the 
exercise  of  forgiveness.    The  command  to  love  our  enemies^ 
is  not  identical  with  the  command  to  forgive  our  enemies. 
The  obligation  of  charity  is  always  binding.     Whether  the 
duty  of  forgiveness  is  absolute  and  constant,' or  conditional 
and  intermittent,  must  be  determined  on  independent  grounds, 
and  is  a  matter  of  distinct  revelation. 

First  of  all,  let  us  inquire,  What  is  the  principle  on  which 
God  acts  in  the  pardon  of  the  guilty  ?  Does  fie  forgive  all 
who  have  sinned,  indiscriminately,  without  any   regard  to 
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-character,  without  any  requisition  of  moral  titness  for  the 
reception  of  his  grace  ?  The  Bible  leaves  us  in  no  doubt  on 
this  point.  God  exacts  penitence  as  the  condition  of  forgive- 
ness, of  those  even  for  whom  Christ  died.  There  are  multi- 
tudes whose  transgressions  are  never  forgiven,  whose  sins  are 
never  covered.  Against  the  impenitent  the  anger  of  the 
Great  King  continually  burns.  He  can  not  forgive  the  sins  of 
those  who  refuse  to  comply  with  His  terms.  Man  must  break 
off  from  his  sins  before  God  will  blot  them  out.  It  is  not  till  • 
he  has  renounced  the  works  of  darkness  that  Infinite  Holiness 
can  find  in  him  any  good.  God  loves  those  only  who  are  in 
some  proper  sense  deserving  of  His  love.  He  could  not  take 
complacency  in  rebellion,  and  impurity,  and  guilt,  without 
thereby  ceasing  to  be  God. 

The  question  now  arises,  Is  that  which  is  fitting  and  right 
in  God,  wrong  in  man  ?  There  is  danger,  we  admit,  of  our 
pressing  this  argument  too  far  ;  for  the  Supreme  Being  doubt- 
less is  at  liberty  to  do  many  things  which  we,  worms  of  the 
dust,  the  subjects  of  His  government,  may  not  lawfully  do. 
Still,  when  we  see  that  God  sternly  withholds  His  forgive- 
ness from  the  impenitent,  are  we  not  justified  in  presuming 
from  this  fact — without  conclusive  evidence  to  the  contrary — 
that  it  is  right  for  man  also  to  require  a  profession  of  peni- 
tence from  one  who  has  injured  him,  as  the  ground  of  pardon  ? 
Is  it  not  safe  to  imitate  God  ?  "  Shall  mortal  man  be  more 
just  than  God  ?    Shall  a  man  be  more  pure  than  his  Maker?  " 

But  not  to  insist  longer  just  now  on  this  point,  let  us  further 

ask  what  is  the  response  of  Reason  to  the  inquiry,  whether  we 

are  obligated  to  forgive  the  impenitent.    To  illustrate :  My 

neighbor  has  violated  the  confidence  which  I  reposed  in  him; 

through  my  unsuspecting  frankness  he  has  obtained  materials 

which  he  has  artfully  so  woven  together  as  seriously  to  injure 

my  reputation  ;  he  has  in  a  thousand  ways  proved  himself  my 

unscrupulous,  unrelenting  enemy.    Now  so  long  as  he  makes 

no  confession  of  his  wickedness,  but  rather  persists  in  his 

assaults  on  my  reputation,  is  it  my  duty  to  treat  him  precisely 
23 
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as  I  would  treat  a  tried  friend  ?  Is  this  the  clear  teaching-  of 
sober  common  sense?  Would  it  be  safe  for  me  thus  to  act? 
Nay,  is  it  incumbent  on  me  by  virtue  of  an  imperative  dictate 
of  my  moral  nature,  to  trust  where  there  is  no  valid  basis 
of  trust,  to  forgive  the  sinner  even  while  glorying  in  hi* 
sin  ? 

A  Christian  father  has  placed  his  son  under  the  care  of  a 
man  in  whose  qualifications  as  an  instructor  he  reposes  un- 
bounded confidence.  After  a  little  he  learns  that  his  son  is 
encouraged  by  his  teacher  in  idleness,  and  in  every  form  of 
vice  and  dissipation.  He  is  becoming  the  slave  of  evil  habits 
His  health  is  giving  way.  He  is  rapidly  throwing  ofi*  the 
restraints  of  morality  and  religion,  and  is  evidently  on  the 
high  road  to  ruin.  Now  ought  that  father's  confidence  in  the 
instructor  of  his  son  to  be  continued,  so  long  as  he  makes  no 
confession  of  wrong,  and  gives  no  promise  of  amendment  ?  Is 
it  his  Christian  duty,  as  he  hopes  for  salvation  through  the 
pardoning  mercy  of  his  God,  to  forgive  the  miserable  wretch 
who  has  done  him  this  measureless  wrong,  and  leave  his  son 
under  the  same  damning  tutelage  as  before  ?  Could  ho  thus 
act  in  good  conscience  ?  Does  God  lay  any  such  burden  on  us, 
his  creatures  ? 

To  forgive  the  wrong-doer  who  expresses  no  sorrow  for  his 
evil  deeds,  is  an  eminently  unreasonable  act.  How  can  con- 
fidence be  reposed  in  the  man  who  shows  himself  the  betrayer 
of  confidence?  How  can  we  take  complacency  in  him  who 
shocks  our  sense  of  right  by  hia  stubborn  perserverance  in 
crime  ?  We  impose  on  ourselves  when  we  imagine  such  moral 
impossibilities  to  be  required  of  us.  It  is  enough  for  us  to 
tolerate  the  existence  of  a  viper,  without  being  compelled  to 
carry  it  in  our  bosoms.  Impenitence  ought  to  be  no  less  hate- 
ful to  man  than  it  is  to  God. 

Here  then  we  plant  ourselves  impregnably  on  a  great  prin* 
ciple.  Sin  is  intrinsically  hateful ;  and  therefore  God  hates  it. 
His  anger  burns  against  the  transgressor,  because  he  loves 
and  does  evil.    The  Holiness,  Justice,  and  Truth  of  God,  con- 
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strain  Him  to  hold  suspended  over  the  sinner's  head  the 
sentence  of  condemnation.  Though  the  love  of  God  is  infinite, 
He  can  not  release  the  violator  of  law  from  the  penalty  which 
he  has  provoked  by  his  misdeeds,  except  on  the  ground  of  a 
sufficient  satisfaction.  And  even  when  an  Atonement  for  sin 
has  been  made  in  the  death  of  Christ,  it  must  be  accepted  by 
the  sinner  in  penitence  and  in  faith,  before  it  can  avail  for  his 
justification.  In  other  words,  the  Love  of  God  is  strictly  and 
always  consonant  with  Justice.  It  is  in  all  its  manifestations 
a  holy  Love.  Jesus  died  to  save  men  from  sin,  no  less  than 
from  eternal  pain.  Now  it  can  not  well  be  denied  that  the 
same  principles  of  Justice  and  Holiness  which  underlie  the 
feelings  and  conduct  of  God,  should  also  give  coloring  and 
shape  to  all  our  feelings  and  conduct.  It  is  our  highest  duty 
to  be  in  vital  sympathy  with  God,  and  to  live  for  the  great 
ends  which  lie  near  His  heart.*  Hence  the  Divine  command, 
'*  Ye  that  love  the  Lord,  hate  evil.^t  "Abhor  that  which 
is  evil."t  -^^^  ^o  long  as  the  sinner  clings  to  his  sins,  and 
excuses  them,  and  refuses  to  have  them  washed  away  in  the 
blood  of  Christ,  so  long  he  is  intrinsically,  hateful,  and  there- 
fore is  hated  of  God,  and  therefore  should  be  the  object  of 
our  aversion.  But  when  ho  makes  confession  of  his  sin,  pre- 
suming— as  we  are  bound  in  Christian  charity  to  presume — 
that  ho  is  sincere,  and  trusting  that  as  a  penitent  he  is  washed 
from  his  guilt  and  pardoned,  we  also  should  extend  to  him 
our  complacent  regard.  If  he  has  in  any  way  injured  us,  and 
makes  acknowledgment  for  his  wrong,  that  simple  ac- 
knowledgment is  enough  to  assure  us  that  his  sin  is  put 
away  of  God,  and  therefore  ought  to  be  no  longer  remembered 
by  us.  True,  in  himself  he  is  ill-deserving  ;  but  in  Christ  he 
is  without  fault.  When  the  Divine  Justice  is  satisfied,  the 
demands  of  our  moral  natures  may  well  be  satisfied.  Believ- 
ing that  God  is  reconciled  with  the  penitent,  we  need  not 
shrink  from  taking  him  to  our  hearts.  Forgiven  of  his  God, 
he  rightfully  claims  our  forgiveness. 

'  Ps.  cxxxix :  21,  22.  t  Ps.  xcvii,  10.  t  Romans  xii,  9.     "^ 
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If  we  closely  analyze  our  feelings  when  we  contemplate 
some  stupendous  crime  which  does  not  specially  concern  our- 
selves, we  shall  find  our  bosoms  swelling  with  a  holy  indigna- 
tion, coupled  with  an  irrepressible  sentiment  of  justice,  and 
a  vehement  desire  that  law  may  have  its  course  in  the 
punishment  of  the  evil  doers.  Thus  when  we  read  the  moum- 
fiil  story  of  the  barbarities  inflicted  on  the  Waldensian  Chris- 
tians by  the  papists  of  Piedmont,  we  devoutly  adopt  as  our 
own  the  prayer  of  Milton  : 

"Avenge,  O  Lord,  thy  slaughtered  saints,  whose  bones 

Lie  scattered  on  the  Alpine  mountains  cold  ; 

Et'u  them  who  kept  thy  truth  so  pure  of  old, 

When  all  our  fathers  worshiped  stocks  and  stones, 
Forget  not :  in  thy  book  record  their  groans 

Who  were  thy  sheep,  and  in  their  ancient  fold 

Slain  by  the  bloody  Piedmontese  that  roU'd 

Mother  with  infant  down  the  rocks,  their  moans 
The  vales  redoubled  to  the  hlUa,  and  they 

To  heaven." 

When  we  think  of  the  "  pen  "  at  Andersonville,  and  of  the 
fiendish  cruelties  of  which  it  was  the  scener,  our  very  blood 
boils  in  our  veins,  and  all  that  is  manly  in  our  instincts,  all 
that  is  authoritative  in  our  consciences,  all  that  is  Christian 
in  us,  bids  us  lift  to  Eternal  Justice  the  prayer, "  Overlook  not 
this  dreadful  chapter  of  crimes,  but  hold  the  evil-doers  to  a 
strict  account,  and  give  unto  them  according  to  their  desert." 

The  question  now  arises,  Is  sin  any  the  less  sin  because  its 
destructive  effects  fall  primarily  on  ourselves  ?  May  we  be 
filled  with  indignation  in  contemplating  a  wrong  inflicted  on 
another,  and  if  a  similar  wrong  is  brought  on  ourselves,  mast 
we  wink  it  out  of  existence  as  a  wrong,  and  take  complacency 
in  it  ?  Is  justice  Janus-faced ;  now  stern,  legal,  unrelenting, 
and  now  the  dispenser  of  a  mere  rose-water  sentimentalism  ? 
Is  conscience  mutable  in  her  dictates,  bidding  us  hate  one  sin, 
and  excuse  and  forgive  another  of  equally  crimson  dye? 

We  appeal  to  history.  We  cite  the  example  of  good  men 
to  whom  we  can  not  but  defer  on  a  question  of  casuistry  of 
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such  high  and  solemn  import.  We  point,  e.  g.,  to  Pres.  Ed- 
wards, one  of  the  keenest,  coolest  thinkers,  one  of  the  most 
dispassionate  moralists,  and  one  of  the  ripest  Christians  that 
our  country  has  produced.  In  the  course  of  his  ministry  at 
Northampton,  he  discovered  a  laxness  in  life  among  the  mem- 
bers of  the  church  under  his  care,  which  he  considered  fairly 
traceable  to  the  fact  that  a  large  part  of  the  church  had  been 
received  into  membership  on  the  ground  of  their  baptism  in 
infancy,  and  not  as  persons  already  regenerate.  This  "  half- 
way covenant,"  as  it  was  called,  was  denounced  by  Edwards, 
who  sought  to  have  the  church  adopt  a  stricter  rule,  and 
receive  to  her  fold  only  such  as  gave  credible  evidence  of 
piety.  At  once  an  opposition  sprang  up,  headed  by  a  young 
lawyer  of  commanding  abilities  and  of  fiery  zeal,  Major  Joseph 
Hawley.  With  unyielding  firmness,  and  at  the  same  time 
with  unwearied  patience  and  Christian  forbearance,  Pres.  Ed- 
wards pressed  his  point ;  but  all  in  vain  his  efforts.  His 
persecutors  triumphed  ;  he  was  driven  from  his  chosen  field 
of  labor,  and  in  sadness  of  heart,  went  forth  to  Stockbridge, 
where  he  remained  till,  just  before  his  death,  he  was  called  to 
assume  the  Presidency  of  the  College  at  Princeton. 

Several  years  after  his  dismissal  from  Northampton,  Major 
Hawley  wrote  to  him,  requesting  him  to  give  his  judgment 
respecting  Hawley's  whole  course  of  conduct  during  the 
troubles  preceding  the  rupture  of  his  pastoral  relations. 
Edwards'  letter  in  reply  was  written  about  four  months  before 
his  death.    We  quote  a  few  paragraphs: 

"  On  the  whole,  Sir,  (as  you  have  asked  my  opinion,)  I  think, 
that  that  tOwn  and  church  lies  under  great  guilt  in  the  sight 
of  God ;  and  they  never  more  can  reasonably  expect  God's 
favor  and  blessing,  till  they  have  their  eyes  opened  to  be  con- 
vinced of  their  great  provocation  of  the  Most  High,  and  in- 
juriousness  to  man,  and  have  their  temper  greatly  altered,  till 
they  are  deeply  humbled,  and  till  they  openly  and  in  full 
terms  confess  themselves  guilty,  in  the  manner  in  which  they 
are  guilty  indeed,  (and  what  my  opinion  of  that  is,  I  have  in 
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some  measure  declared,)  and  openly  bumble  and  take  shame 
to  themselves  before  the  world,  and  particularly  confess  their 
faults  and  seek  forgiveness  where  they  have  been  particukdv 
injurious.     Such  terms,  I  am  pursuaded,  the  righteous  G^A 
will  hold  that  people  to  ;  and  that  it  will  forever  be  in  vaiu 
for  them  to  think  to  go  free  and  escape  with  impunity  in  any 
other  way.     Palliating  and  extenuating  matters,  and  daubing: 
themselves   over  with  untempered  mortar,  and  sewing  fig- 
leaves,  will  be  in  vain  before  Him,  whose  pure  and  omniscient 
eye  is  as  a  flame  of  fire.     It  has  often  been  observed,  what  a 
curse  persons  have  lived  under  and  been   pursued  by,  for 
their  ill  treatment  of  their  natural  parents;  but  especially 
may  this  be  expected  to  follow  such  abuses  offered  bj^  a  peo- 
ple to  one  who,  in  their  own  esteem,  is  their  spiritual  father. 
Expositors  and  divines  often  observe,  that  abuse  of  GoJ's 
messengers  has  commonly  been  the  last  sin  of  an  offending, 
backsliding  people,  which  has  filled  up  the  measure  of  tLeir 
sin,  and  put  an  end  to  God's  patience  with  them,  and  brought 
on  their  ruin.    And  'tis  also  commonly  observed,  that  tho 
heads  and  leaders  of  such  a  people  have  been  remarkably  dis- 
tinguished in  the  fruits  of  God's  vengeance  in  such  cases. 
And  as  you.  Sir,  distinguished  yourself  as  a  head  and  leader 
to  that  people  in  these  affairs,  at  least  the  main  of  them,  ^', 
I  think,  the  guilt  that  lies  on  you  in  the  sight  of  God  is  di^• 
iinguishing,  and  that  you  may  expect  to  be  distinguished  l>y 
God's  frown,  unless  there  be  true  repentance,  and  properly 
expressed  and  manifested,  with  endeavors  to  be  a  leader  vi 
the  people  in  the  affair  of  repentance,  as  in  their   transgres- 
sion.    ...  , 

"  Thus,  Sir,  I  have  done  the  thing  which  you  requested  of 
me.  I  wish  you  may  accept  it  in  as  christian  a  manner  as  yuu 
asked  it.  You  may  possibly  think  that  the  plain  way  in 
which  I  have  given  ray  judgment,  shows  that  I  am  far  from 
being  impartial,  and  that  I  show  a  disposition  to  aggravate 
and  enhance  things,  and  set  them  forth  in  the  blackest  colore, 
and  that  I  plainly  manifest  ill-will  to  you.     All  that  I  shall 
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Bay  to  this  is,  that  if  you  think  so,  I  think  you  are  mistaken. 
And  Iiaving  performed  the  disagreeable  task  you  desired  of 
me,  I  must  leave  you  to  judge  for  yourself  concerning  what  I 
say.  I  have  spoken  my  judgment  with  as  great  a  degree  of 
impartiality  as  I  am  master  of,  and  that  which  is  my  steady 
and  constant  judgment  of  this  awful  affair,  and  I  doubt  not 
will  be  my  judgment  as  long  as  I  live. 

"    .     .    .    .    With  respectful  salutations  to  your  Spouse, 
I  am,  sir,  your  kinsman  and  friend,  that  sincerely  wishes  your 
truest  and  greatest  welfare  and  happiness  in  this  world  and 
the  world  to  come."* 

Testimony  like  this  need  not  be  multiplied.  The  question 
is,  How  much  value  shall  we  accord  to  it?  Cavillers  may 
insist  that  men  like  Pres.  Edwards,  smarting  under  a  sense 
of  personal  wrong,  are  not  the  best  judges  in  their  own  case. 
They  may  urge  that  the  human  heart  is  deceitful ;  that  the 
best  of  men  are  liable  to  be  Varped  by  interest  and  passion  ; 
that  no  Christian  in  his  life  is  perfectly  free  from  sin  ;  that 
the  motives  which  actuate  good  men  at  their  best  estate  are 
of  a  mixed  character,  being  partly  good  and  partly  bad  ;  that 
the  conscience  is  blinded  by  the  fall,  a^d  that  her  decisions 
need  to  be  tested  and  corrected  by  the  Word  of  God.  This 
may  all  be  true,  and  still  the  testimony  of  men  like  Pros. 
Edwards,  on  the  question  at  issue,  though  they  be  fallible 
men,  ought  to  have  great  weight.  It  is  much  that  the 
consciences  of  the  most  cautious,  the  most  devout,  the  most 
saintly  of  men,  when  most  carefully  interrogated,  do  give  back 
the  response,  that  forgiveness  is  not  a  duty,  except  on  condi- 
tion of  penitence.  'After  all  that  can  be  said  in  weakening 
the  force  of  this  fact,  the  fact  remains,  and  is  worthy  of  the 
most  profound  respect. 

We  now  advance  one  step  further  in  our  argument,  and 
make  appeal  to  holy  men  acting  under  the  immediate  inspira- 

•  This  letter  of  Pres.  Edwards  may  be  found  in  Bib.  Sacra.,  Vol.  I,  p.  683, 
seq. 
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tion  of  the  Holy  Ghost.  When  Nehemiah  was  withstood  by 
Sanballat  and  Tobiah  in  his  attempt  to  rebuild  the  waUs  of 
Jerusalem,  he  went  to  his  Heavenly  Father  with  the  prayer: 
"Hear,  0  our  God;  for  we  are  despised:  and  turn  their 
reproach  upon  their  own  head,  and  give  them  for  a  prey  ia 
the  land  of  captivity :  and  cover  not  their  iniquity,  and  let 
not  their  sin  be  blotted  out  from  before  thee."* 

David  often  supplicated  the  aid  of  Jehovah  in  similar 
terms.  The  following  is  one  instance  of  many.  "  Let  them 
be  confounded  and  put  to  shame  that  seek  after  my  soul :  let 
them  be  turned  back  and  brought  to  confusion  that  devise 
my  hurt.  Let  them  be  as  chaff  before  the  wind  :  and  let  the 
angel  of  the  Lord  chase  them.  Let  their  way  be  dark  and 
slippery :  and  let  the  angel  of  the  Lord  persecute  them.  For 
without  cause  have  they  hid  for  me  their  net  in  a  pit,  which 
without  cause  they  have  digged  for  my  soul.  Let  destruction 
come  upon  him  at  unawares ;  anc^  let  his  net  that  he  hath  bid 
catch  himself:  into  that  very  destruction  let  him  fall.  And 
my  soul  shall  be  joyful  in  the  Lord :  it  shall  rejoice  in  his 
salvation.^'t 

"When  wicked  men  conspired  to  take  the  life  of  Jeremiah, 
because  of  his  fidelity  in  denouncing  the  impending  judg- 
ments of  God  against  Judah,  he  committed  himself  to  the 
Divine  protection  in  a  similar  prayer.  "  Give  heed  to  me, 
0  Lord,  and  hearken  to  the  voice  of  them  that  contend  with 
me.  Shall  evil  be  recompensed  for  good?  for  they  have 
digged  a  pit  for  my  soul.  Remember  that  I  stood  before 
thee  to  speak  good  for  them,  and  to  turn  away  the  wrath  from 
them.  Therefore  deliver  up  their  children  to  the  famine,  and 
pour  out  their  blood  by  the  force  of  the  sword  ;  and  let  their 
wives  be  bereaved  of  their  children,  and  be  widows  ;  and  let 
their  men  be  put  to  death  ;  let  their  young  men  be  slain  by 
the  sword  in  battle.  Let  a  cry  be  heard  from  their  houses, 
when  thou  shalt  bring  a  troop  suddenly  upon  them  :  for  they 

■ 

*  Neb.  iv,  4,  5.  f  Ps.  xxxv,  4^9, 
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have  digged  a  pit  to  take  me,  and  hid  snares  for  my  feet. 
Yet,  Lord,  thou  knowest  all  their  counsel  against  me  to  slay 
me :  forgive  not  their  iniquity,  neither  blot  out  their  sin  from 
thy  sight,  but  let  them  be  overthrown  before  thee  ;  deal 
thus  with  them  in  the  time  of  thine  anger.''^ 

It  will  not  be  pretended  that  this  is  the  language  of  for- 
giveness. Nor  is  there  any  evidence  that  the  conduct  of 
these  men  was  disapproved  of  God,  as  if  they  were  guilty  of 
a  wrong  in  sternly  refusing  to  put  away  the  sins  of  their 
enemies,  and*  in  beseeching  the  Most  High  not  to  blot  them 
from  His  book.  For  aught  we  can  see,  these  petitions  wero 
just  as  pure,  just  as  acceptable  to  the  Hearer  of  prayer,  as 
David's  thirst  for  God,  or  Nehemiah's  penitential  confession.. 
These  men  felt  that  they  had  been  wantonly,  wickedly  in- 
jured. Their  enemies  held  out  in  their  criminal  courses,  and 
refused  to  make  acknowledgment  of  their  guilt.  In  these 
circumstances,  these  God-fearing  men — of  whom  the  world  was 
not  woirthy  —  looked  to  the  Almighty,  and  besought  that 
justice  might  be  vindicated.  It  did  not  alter  the  case  that 
the  cause  of  right  was  wounded  in  their  persons.  It  was 
God  who  was  insulted  ;  it  was  His  honor  that  demanded 
redress.  Their  cry  was  for  justice  :  and  when  sin  is  not  put 
away,  what  is  this  but  a  prayer  for  retribution  ? 

But  we  hear  it  asked.  Are  we  not  commanded  to  pray  for 
our  enemies,  to  love  them,  to  bless  them,  to  desire  their  hap- 
piness and  salvation?  True  :  but  is  not  prayer  for  one  good 
as  commendable,  in  its  time  and  place,  as  prayer  for  any 
other  good  ?  Is  not  God  just,  as  well  as  merciful  ?  Is  kind- 
ness to  ourselves  any  less  holy  than  kindness  to  our  neighbor  ? 
We  should  pray  for  them  who  despitefuUy  use  us,  that  they 
may  be  brought  to  repentance,  and  saved  from  the  punish- 
ment which  is  their  due :  but  if  they  refuse  to  repent,  and 
grow  stout  in  sin,  we  may  earnestly  desire  that  justice  may 
have  its  own  :  in  some  cases  it  may  be  right  to  make  this  the^ 

*  Jeremiah  XYiii,  19-23. 
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burden  of  our  prayer.  It  is  our  duty  to  love  our  enemies ; 
but  this  by  no  means  involves  the  duty  of  desiring  that  they 
may  be  saved  dishonorably  to  God,  nor  of  forgiving  them 
ourselves,  except  after  a  suitable  acknowledgment  of  the  evil 
they  have  committed.  How  shall  we  bless  whom  the  Lord 
hath  not  blessed  ?  No  doubt  the  predominant  feeling  in  our 
hearts  should  be  pity,  love  ;  but  our  tenderness  should  not  be 
suffered  to  destroy  our  sense  of  right.  Obstinacy  in  sin  calls 
for  vengeance ;  and  the  longing  for  retribution  which  some- 
times breaks  forth  irrepressibly,  is  not  necessarily  unholy. 
Love  for  the  transgressor  and  pleasure  in  the  punishment  of 
his  transgression,  may  coexist  in  man  as  harmoniously  as 
they  coexist  in  God. 

Nor  let  it  be  said,  in  order  to  weaken  the  force  of  these 
citations  from  Scripture,  that  they  are  made  exclusively  from 
the  Old  Testament,  while  the  New  breathes  throughout  a  dif- 
ferent and  more  compassionate  spirit.  Did  not  the  same  sin- 
less Being  inspire  the  entire  canon  ?  Are  the  recorded  utter* 
'ances  of  patriarchs  and  prophets,  any  less  revelations  of  the 
mind  of  God  than  the  writings  of  the  Apostles  ?  Is  sin  any 
less  sinful  since,  than  it  w^as  before  the  incarnation  and  death 
of  Christ?  Are  Law,  and  Justice,  and  Righteousness  any 
less  worthy  of  respect  than  they  were  when  Jehovah  made 
known  his  will  in  flaming  fire  on  Sinai  ? 

Besides,  the  same  principle  of  discrimination  runs  through 
the  entire  Scriptures.  The  New  Testament  is  of  kindred 
tenor  with  the  Old.  When  Paul  and  Silas  were  illegally 
scourged  and  imprisoned  at  Philippi,  and  the  magistrates  pro- 
posed to  set  them  at  liberty  in  the  morning  without  a  trial 
and  an  honorable  acquittal,  Paul  indignantly  exclaimed, 
^*  They  have  beaten  us  openly,  uncondemned,  being  Romans, 
and  have  cast  us  into  prison ;  and  now  do  they  thrust  us  out 
privily  ?  nay  verily  ;  but  let  them  come  themselves  and  fetch 
us  out."*  Paul  also  wrote  to  Timothy  :  "  Alexander  the  cop- 
persmith did  me  much  evil :   the  Lord   reward  him  accord- 

*  Acts  xvi,  37. 
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ing  to  his  work."*  Nay,  the  apostle  John  informs  us  that  the 
same  unforgiving  spirit  is  cherished  by  the  glorified  martyrs 
to   whom  imperfection  and  sin  no  longer  cleave.      "I  saw 

under  the  altar  the  souls  of  them  that  were  slain  ibr  the  word 

* 

of  God,  and  for  the  testimony  which  they  held  :  And  they 
cried  with  a  loud  voice,  saying,  How  long,  0  Lord,  holy  and 
true,  dost  thou  not  judge  and  avenge  our  blood  on  them  that 
dwell  on  the  earth  ?"t 

Again,  we  appeal  to  the  example  of  Christ.  We  are  well 
aware  that  many  regard  this  as  the  weak  spot  in  our  argu- 
ment. The  notion  has  widely  obtained,  that  Christ  loved 
everybody,  and  of  course  forgave  everybody,  and  therefore 
we  should  do  likewise.  We  are  reminded  that  while  on  the 
cross  He  prayed  for  His  murderers,  "  Father,  forgive  them  ; 
for  they  know  not  what  they  do ;"  and  we  are  significantly 
asked,  if  the  prayer  that  they  might  be  forgiven,  does  not 
demonstrate  incontestibly  that  Jesus  forgave  them.  Let  us 
examine  and  see. 

When  our  Lord  took  a  whip  of  small  cords  and  scourged 
the  money-changers  out  of  the  temple,  the  apostle  John 
records  that,  "  his  disciples  remembered  that  it  was  written, 
The  zeal  of  thine  house  hath  eaten  me  up."t  The  reference 
here  is  to  Psalm  Ixix  :  9,  the  first  part  of  the  verse  only  being 
quoted.  The  latter  part  of  the  same  verse  is  also  applied  to 
Christ  by  Paul,  (Romans  xv:  3).  In  giving  the  story  of  the 
crucifixion,  John  says:  "  After  this,  Jesus  knowing  that  all 
things  were  now  accomplished,  that  the  scripture  might  be 
fulfilled,  saith,  I  thirst.  Now  there  was  set  a  vessel  full  of 
vinegar  :  and  they  filled  a  sponge  with  vinegar,  and  put  it 
upon  hyssop,  and  put  it  to  his  mouth.  When  Jesus  therefore 
had  received  the  vinegar,  he  said.  It  is  finished  :  and  he 
bowed  his  head  and  gave  up  the  ghost.''§  Allusion  is  made 
here  to  the  same  Psalm  (Ixix:  21).    And  because  of  these  re- 

•  2  Tim.  iv,  14.  t  Rev.  Ti,  9, 10. 

}  John  ii :  17.  §  John  xix,  28-30. 
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peated  references,  the  69tli  Psalm  is  styled  by  expositors 
Messianic.  Alexander,  in  his  commentary  on  the  Psalms,  says, 
"  There  is  no  psalm,  except  the  twenty-second,  more  distinctly 
applied  to  him  [i.  e.  to  Christ]  in  the  New  Testament." 
In  order  that  we  may  get  a  clear  idea  of  the  true  feelings  of 
Christ  in  His  dying,  we  quote  a  few  verses  from  the  Psalm^ 
commencing  with  verse  21st :  "  They  gave  me  also  gall  for  my 
meat ;  and  in  my  thirst  they  gave  me  vinegar  to  drink.  Let 
their  table  become  a  snare  before  them :  and  that  which 
should  have  been  for  their  welfare,  let  it  become  a  trap.  Let 
their  eyes  be  darkened,  that  they  see  not ;  and  make  their 
loins  continually  to  shake.  Pour  out  thine  indignation  upon 
them,  and  let  thy  wrathful  anger  take  hold  of  them.  Let  their 
habitation  be  desolate ;  and  let  none  dwell  in  their  tents. 
For  they  persecute  him  whom  thou  hast  smitten  ;  and  they 
talk  to  the  grief  of  those  whom  thou  hast  wounded.  Add 
iniquity  unto  their  iniquity  :  and  let  them  not  come  into  thy 
righteousness.  Let  them  be  blotted  out  of  the  book  of  the 
living,  and  not  be  written  with  the  righteous." 

If  any  inquire  whether  the  whole  tenor  of  Christ's  life  does 
not  argue  the  unfairness  of  ascribing  to  Him  sentiments  like 
these,  we  ask  him  to  read  the  withering  denunciations  of 
Jesus  against  these  same  Jews,  uttered  only  a  little  before, 
which  are  recorded  in  the  23d  chapter  of  Matthew,  and  then 
judge.  When  He  put  to  them  the  pointed  inquiry,  "  How 
can  ye  escape  the  damnation  of  hell  ?"  and  assured  them  that 
upon  them  was  about  to  come  all  the  blood  of  the  prophets 
whom  their  fathers  had  slain,  was  He  in  the  exercise  of  a 
forgiving  spirit  ?  Besides,  this  same  Jesus  will  one  day  sit 
in  judgment  on  those  who  crucified  Him.  What  will  then  be 
His  language  to  those  that  repented  not?  Will  He  say,  "  I 
forgave  you  once,  but  will  not  now  forgive  you  ?"  Will  He 
not  rather  say,  "  I  loved  you  with  an  infinite  love  ;  I  prayed 
for  you  ;  I  wept  over  you  ;  I  died  to  redeem  you  ;  but  I  did 
not  forgive  you  :  Depart  from  me  ;  I  never  knew  you." 

Did   Christ  forgive  all  His  enemies?    Then   all   will  be 
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saved.  Did  He  forgive  those  only  who  repented  ?  Then  let 
us  imitate  His  example. 

Our  final  appeal  is  to  the  Bible.  What  saith  the  Scrip- 
ture ?  Sometimes  there  is  no  limitation  specified,  but  we  are 
simply  required  to  forgive  those  who  injure  us,  as  we  our- 
selves hope  to  be  forgiven.  "For  if  ye  forgive  men  their 
trespasses,  your  heavenly  Father  will  also  forgive  you.  But 
if  ye  forgive  not  men  their  trespasser,  neither  will  your 
Father  forgive  your  trespasses."*  Other  passages,  however, 
limit  the  duty,  and  by  them  must  we  interpret  those  passages 
which  are  more  general.    "  Forgive,  and  ye  shall  be  forgiven 

For  with  the  same  measure  that  ye  mete  withal,  it 

shall  be  measured  to  you  again."t  The  measure  that  will  be 
meted  to  us  is,  forgiveness,  provided  we  repent,  and  not 
otherwise.  And  this  is  the  exact  measure  which  we  are  re- 
quired to  mete  to  others.  Again,  our  Saviour  makes  the  »tate- 
ment  of  our  duty  with  all  its  qualifications,  so  that  there  need 
be  no  further  question.  "  Take  heed  to  yourselves  ;  If  thy 
brother  trespass  against  thee,  rebuke  him  ;  and  if  he  repent, 
forgive  him.  And  if  he  trespass  against  thee  seven  times  in 
a  day,  and  seven  times  in  a  day  turn  again  to  thee,  saying,  I 
repent ;  thou  shalt  forgive  him  ."J  To  a  command  so  decisive 
let  us  bow  without  dispute. 

Before  leaving,  however,  this  branch  of  our  discussion,  it 
seems  proper  to  revert  again  to  the  practical  difficulty  under 
which  some  minds  labor,  in  reconciling  the  demand  of  repent- 
ance, prior  to  the  exercise  of  forgiveness;  and  as  its  conditio 
sine  qua  nan,  with  the  exercise  of  Christian  charity.  The 
inquiry  is  reiterated,  "  After  all,  are  not  the  two  things 
utterly  incompatible  with  each  otlier,  and  must  not  the  one 
or  the  other  of  necessity  give  way  ?" 

In  reply,  we  inquire  if  there  is  not  in  Go3^  the  Father  an 
infinite  compassion  for  those  whom,  on  account  of  their  im- 
penitence, He  cannot  forgive,  and  against  whom  His  anger 
bums;  if  Christ,  seated  on  the  throne  of  judgment,  sentencing 

•  Matthew  vi,  14,  15.  f  Luke  vi,  37,  38.  t  Luke  xvii,  3,  4. 
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the  incorrigibly  wicked  to  everlasting  burning,  is  essentially 
a  different  Being  from  the  Lamb  of  God,  dying  on  the  cross ; 
if  Justice  is  not  a  divine  attribute,  most  glorious,  mostiovely, 
even  in  the  act  of  lifting  the  sword  to  slay ;  if  an  undying 
hatred  of  sin  may  not  co^ixist  in  the  same  bosom  with  a  Christ- 
like love  of  the  sinner  ?  Be  it  so,  that  the  work  of  maintain- 
ing in  the  soul  the  love  which  the  Gospel  requires  while  for- 
giveness is  rigorously  withheld,  is  a  difficult  work  ;  difficult 
to  hate  the  sin  without  also  hating  the  sinner  ;  difficult,  to 
prevent  feelings  of  vindictiveness  from  taking  possession  of 
the  heart,  under  the  guise  of  an  uncompromising  loy&lty  to 
justice :  still,  by  the  grace  of  God  the  difficulty  is  not  in- 
superable. Our  King  is  continually  summoning  us  to  arduous 
tasks,  to  heroic  achievements.  What  the  ransomed,  who  are 
singing  the  praises  of  the  Lamb  on  the  sea  of  glass,  do  not 
shrink  from  doing,  need  not  startle  us  as  a  thing  of  question- 
able morality.  What  good  men  here  on  earth  have  success- 
fully accomplished,  should  not  seem  too  hard  for  us.  What 
our  incarnate  Lord  has  done,  we  may  hopefully  aspire  to  do. 
If  our  path  is  besfet  with  dangers,  we  should  be  on  our  guard 
against  them.  If  we  are  not  of  ourselves  equal  to  the  duty 
which  is  imposed  on  us,  we  must  look  up  for  needed  help. 
And  above  all  things  we  must  have  fervent  charity,  and  not 
dare  offer  to  God  the  unhallowed  fire  of  our  selfish  passions. 
This  is  doubtless  what  Paul  meant  when  he  penned  the 
precept,  "  Be  ye  angry  and  sin  not."  Our  path  is  straight 
onward,  and  from  it  we  may  not  swerve,  either  to  the  right 
hand  or  to  the  left. 

III.  What  are  the  sanctions  by  which  the  duty  of  forgive- 
ness is  enforced  ?  Two  passages  containing  these  sanctions 
have  been  already  quoted,  (Matt,  vi,  14,  15,  and  Luke  vi,  38). 
He  who  has  no  heart  to  forgive  his  penitent  brother,  can  not 
himself  hope  to  be  forgiven.  If  he  knew  by  his  own  experi- 
ence what  true  penitence  is,  he  would  not  look  with  such 
cold  unconcern  on  the  penitence  of  another.  Genuine  sorrow 
for  sin  makes  us  tender,  sympathetic,  prompt  to  encourage 
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contrition  in  our  neighbor,  and  swift  to  forgive.  And  as  we 
deal  with  others,  God  will  deal  with  us.  If  we  forgive,  we 
shall  be  forgiven;  but  if  we  will  show  no  mercy,  we  need  hope 
for  none.  Our  very  prayers  for  mercy,  if  according  to  the 
mind  of  Christ,  are*an  acknowledgment  of  this.    "After  this 

manner  therefore  pray  ye And  forgive  us  our  debts, 

as  we  forgive  our  debtors."*  To  hold  out  unrelenting,  when 
our  brother  confesses  his  fault  and  implores  pardon,  is  to 
reject  the  atonement  of  Christ,  and  count  ourselves  impeni- 
tent and  unworthy  of  forgiveness.  And  bo  it  is  that  as  we- 
judge,  we  shall  be  judged.  This  solemn  lesson  is  strikingly 
illustrated  in  one  of  the  parables  of  our  Saviour,  and  nothing 
can  add  to  its  force.  "  Therefore  is  the  kingdom  of  heaven 
likened  unto  a  certain  king  which  would  take  account  of  his 
servants.  And  when  he  had  begun  to  reckon^  one  was 
brought  unto  him  which  owed  him  ten  thousand  talents.  But 
forasmuch  as  he  had  not  to  pay,  his  lord  commanded  him  to 
be  sold,  and  his  wife  and  children,  and  all  that  he  had,  and 
payment  to  be  made.  The  servant  therefore  fell  down  and 
worshipped  him,  saying,  Lord,  have  patience  with  me,  and  I 
will  pay  thee  all.  Then  the  Lord  of  that  servant  was  moved 
with  compassion,  and  loosed  him,  and  forgave  him  the  debt. 
But  the  same  servant  went  out,  and  found  one  of  his  fellow- 
servants,  which  owed  him  an  hundred  pence :  and  he  laid 
hands  on  him,  and  took  him  by  the  throat,  saying.  Pay  me 
that  thou  owest.  And  his  fellow-servant  fell  down  at  his  feet, 
and  besought  him,  saying,  Have  patience  with  me,  and  I  will 
pay  thee  all.  And  he  would  not :  but  went  and  cast  him  into 
prison,  till  he  should  pay  the  debt.  So  when  his  fellow- 
servants  saw  what  was  done,  they  were  very  sorry,  and  came 
and  told  unto  their  lord  all  that  was  done.  Then  his  lord, 
after  that  he  had  called  him,  said  unto  him,  0  thou  wicked 
servant,  I  forgave  thee  all  that  debt  because  thou  desiredst 
me  :  shouldest  not  thou  also  have  had  compassion  on  thy 
fellow-servant  even  as  I  had  pity  on  thee  ?    And  his  lord  was 

*  Matt  vi,  9, 12. 
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wroth,  and  delivered  him  to  the  tormentors,  till  he  should 
pay  all  that  was  due  unto  him.  So  likewise  shall  my  heaven- 
ly Father  do  also  unto  you,  if  ye  from  your  hearts  forgive 
not  every  one  his  brother  their  trespasses."* 

•  Matt  xviii,  23-35. 
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Art.  III.— report  TO  THE  EVANGELICAL 

ALLIANCE. 

By  HEiOkT  B.  Smith,  D.  D. 
Union  Theological  Seminary,  N.  Y.  City. 

The  reorganization  of  the  American  Branch  of  the  Evan- 
gelical Alliance  was  completed  at  a  meeting  held  in  the  City 
of  New  York,  Jan.  30,  1867.  The  Honorable  William  E. 
Dodge,  of  New  York,  was  elected  President,  with  a  large 
number  of  Vice-Presidents  and  Councillors,  representing  all* 
the  leading  evangelical  churches,  and,  so  far  as  practicable, 
all  parts  of  the  country.  A  copy  of  our  Constitution,  with 
the  names  of  the  various  officers,  is  subjoined  to  this  report. 
At  a  subsequent  meeting,  the  Executive  Committee  of  the 
Alliance  directed  the  undersigned  to  draw  up  a  Report  on 
the  State  of  Religion  in  our  American  Churches,  and  transmit 
it  to  the  Fifth  General  Conference  of  the  Alliance  to  be  held 
in  Amsterdam. 

We  rejoice  in  the  revival  of  these  Christian  bonds,  by 
which,  we  trust,  the  Protestant  Churches  of  the  old  and  the  new 
world  may  be  more  closely  linked  together.  We  are  glad  that 
the  misunderstandings,  which,  for  a  time,  seemed  to  separate 
us,  have  now  spent  their  force.  These  were  chiefly  two  :  at 
first,  the  existence  of  slavery  in  this  country,  which  was 
made  a  bar  to  the  reception  of  some  of  our  ministers  abroad  : 
and  then,  by  way  of  contrast,  the  apparent  want  of  sympathy 
with  our  Republic  during  its  recent  struggle  for  our  national 
unity,  and  for  the  abolition  of  slavery.  Our  national  constitution 
now  forbids  slavery  throughout  all  our  states  and  territories. 
And  the  course  and  results  of  our  war  have  demonstrated, 
what  many  even  good  men  doubted,  that  slavery  was  its  chief 
cause,  as  the  extinction  of  slavery  was  its  grand  result,  neces- 
24 
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sary  alike  to  our  national  unity  and  to  our  future  progress  and 
prosperity.  For,  as  even  Aristotle  long  since  said :  '*  It  be- 
longs to  the  essence  and  aim  of  the  State,  that  citizens  by 
their  union  should  seek  to  become  better  and  more  perfect 
men  in  deed  and  in  truth."  (Pol.  iii,  6.)  And  this  can  not  be 
so  long  as  power,  in  the  name  of  law,  tramples  ou  human 
rights. 

The  Foreign   Secretary  of   the  Holland  Branch  of  the 
Alliance,  in  his  letter  to  us,  alludes  to  the  ties  of  union  and 
sympathy  between  the  Netherlands  and  our  Republic.    He 
happily  associates  our  two  countries,  and  two  great  name:?, 
when  he  says,  that  you  mourned  with  us  in   the  sad  loss  cf 
our  venerated  President  Lincoln, "  falling  as  another  William 
of  Orange,  victim  of  his  virtues,  ahd  martyr  for  a  great  and 
noble  cause."    Yes :  these  two  martyrs,  one  in  a   common 
tragic  end,  are  henceforth  conjoined  in  the  memory  of  man- 
kind, and  unite  us  more  closely  in  love  to  that  immortal  caufe 
for  which  they  died !     But  other  ties  bind  us  to  your  land. 
You,  like  ourselves,  have  been  a  refuge  for  the  persecuted 
and  oppressed  from  other  lands — a  European  asylum  for  lib- 
erty of  thought  and  freedom  of  worship.     When  John  Robin- 
son, two  hundred  and  fifty  years  ago,  fled  from  Scrooby,  lie 
found  refuge,  first  in  Amsterdam  and  then  in  Leyden ;  and 
there,  shielded  by  your  hospitality,  he  taught  his  emigrant 
church,  until  they  were  ready  to  embark  at  Delft  Haven,  in 
the  Mayflower,  on  their  way  to  found  the  colony  of  Plymouth, 
in  Massachusetts,  from  which  has  sprung  so  much  of  our  lib- 
erty-loving and  God-fearing  population.    Eleven  years  before 
this  colony  was  established  (in  1609,)  your  Hendrik  Hudson, 
in  his  Half  Moon,  had  discovered  and  named  our  lordly  river, 
the  Hudson.     Adrian  Block's  ship,  the  Unrest,  came  to  New 
Amsterdam  (Manhattan)  in  1623  ;  and  in  1626,  Peter  Minuit 
bought  for  twenty-six  dollars  the  whole  island,  which  is  now 
called  New  York.  Here,  too,  under  your  auspices  was  planted 
your  Reformed  Church,  with  Domine  Jonas  Michaelius  for  it> 
first  minister,  sent  over  in  1628  ;  and  the  Collegiate  Charch 
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to  which  he  ministered  still  survives,  orthodox  and  vigorous, 
though  now  speaking  another  language  ;  and  it  sends  to  the 
mother  country,  through  our  Alliance,  its  cordial  Christian 
sfidutations.  The  memory  of  your  heroic  conflicts  for  the  Re- 
formed faith,  the  inspiration  of  your  sacrifices  for  religious 
freedom,  and  even  the  very  frame-work  of  your  civil  institu- 
tions, have  worked  among  us  for  our  good,  and  ally  your  land 
with  ours.  And  your  States  General,  first  among  the  Euro- 
pean nations,  declared  the  great  principle  of  religious  liberty, 
*'  that  not  only  ought  all  religions  to  be  tolerated,  but  that 
all  restraint  in  matters  of  religion  was  as  detestable  as  the  In- 
quisition itself." 

Your  Secretary  also  assures  us,  and  his  words  demand  and 
receive  our  grateful  recognition,  that  "Holland  has  been 
unanimous  on  the  side  of  what  was  felt  to  bo  the  cause  of 
righteousness  and  liberty."  In  the  very  midst  of  our  strug- 
gle, too,  when  the  proud  waters  had  well  nigh  gone  over  us, 
we  received  similar  assurances  and  encouragement  from  the 
French  Branch  of  the  Alliance,  ever  faithful  to  the  cause  of 
freedom.  To  bo  with  us  then  called  for  faith  and  insight  ; 
for  such  insight  as  anticipates  the  verdict  of  posterity.  We 
were  struggling  with  a  gigantic  rebellion  :  it  was  a  question 
as  to  the  life  or  death  of  this  Republic  ;  it  was  a  question  of 
slavery  or  liberty  for  a  whole  continent.  What  we  needed 
from  abroad  was,  not  material  aid,  but  moral  support. 

There  were  two  grounds  on  which  we  felt  justified  in  ex- 
pecting such  sympathy ;  on  the  ground  of  constitutional  law, 
and  on  the  ground  of  human  liberty  :  for  we  were  contending 
for  liberty  under  the  sanction  of  law.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  revolted  states  stood  upon  the  right  of  secession,  which 
undermines  the  possibility  of  a  stable  government ;  and  on 
the  rightfulness  of  human  bondage,  which  is  at  war  with  the 
primary  instincts  of  humanity,  the  political  well-being  of  the 
state,  and  the  essential  principles  of  the  Christian  religion. 
On  these  points  the  issue  was  joined  and  submitted  to  the 
dread  arbitrament  of  war.     The  political  form  which  the  con- 
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tc'st  assumed  was,  primarily  and  necessarily,  that  of  subduing 
a  rebellion  and  maintaining  the  rightful  authority  of  the  na- 
tional government;  but  the  moral  forces  at  work  were  those 
of  freedom  and  slavery  ;  and  so  the  victory  of  the  Union  was 
identified  wnth  the  abolition  of  slavery.  For  the  first,  and 
we  trust,  for  the  last  time,  in  human  history,  the  question  of 
freedom  or  slavery,  as  a  national  question,  was  made  the  turn- 
ing point  of  a  civil  war. 

The  conflict  assumed  gigantic  proportions,  for  it  was  a  con- 
test of  law  and  of  ideas  against  the  strongest  and  most  com- 
pact material  interest  of  the  country,  which  had  hitherto  been 
paramount   in   our   national  councils,   representing  a   slave 
property  valued   at   about  3,000,000,000   dollars,  which  was 
also  about  the  amount  of  the  debt  incurred  by  the  nation  in 
carrying  on  the  war.     The  w^hole   population  of  the  United 
States  in  1860,  was  3I;44:3,321.     The  number  of  slaves  was 
3,953,587  ;  of  slave-holders  384,884.     At  the  breaking  out  of 
the  rebellion  the  whole  army  of  the  United  States  consisted 
of  only  16,404  men.     The  enlistments  during  the  war,  on  the 
national  side,  rose  to  2,688,523 — allowing  for  refe'nlistments 
at    successive  draftings,  the  number  of    men   enlisted  was 
probably  not  far  short  of  one  and  a  half  millions,  of  whom 
186,917  were  negro  troops.     Eighty  per  cent,  of  the  enlist- 
ments were  from  our  native  born  population.     Of  the  whole 
number  enlisted  in  the  rebel   states  there  is   no   official  ac- 
count; the  largest  number  at  any  one  time  on  their  rolls  was 
about   550,000.     The  whole  white  male   population   of  the 
Southern  States,  between  the  ages  of  18  and  45,  was  1,064,193. 
It  would  be  a  large  estimate  to  say  that   three-quarters  of 
these  (750,000)  were  enlisted  during  the  war.     This  would 
make  the  whole  number  of  men  enlisted.  North  and  South, 
about  two  and  a  quarter  millions  (though  the  current  popular 
estimate  is  much  greater,  but  probably  incorrect).    The  navy 
of  the  United  States  rose  to  684  ships  of  war,  with  4,477 
guns,  and  51,000  oflicers  and  men.      The  whole  number  of 
battles  and   minor  engagements  was  about  225.    In   these 
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battles,  the  official  record  of  losses  in  the  army  of  the  United 
States,  as  given  by  the  Provost  Marshal,  James  B.  Pry,  makes 
a  total  of  280,739  officers  and  men,  of  whom  96,606  were  killed 
or  died  of  wounds,  and  the  remainder  were  the  victims  of 
diseases  incident  to  war.  This  is  doubtless  a  low  estimate. 
The  loss  on  the  rebel  side  must  have  been  nearly  as  great. 
The  number,  still  living,  but  maimed  or  diseased  through  the 
war,  can  only  be  conjectured.  Calling  these  150,000,  the 
whole  number*,  on  both  sides,  who  were  the  victims  to  this 
rebellion,  cannot  be  less  than  750,000  or  800,000  men,* — not 
to  speak  of  the  wasting  grief  and  agony  of  half  a  million 
bereaved  households.  At  the  close  of  the  war,  the  United 
States  had  in  the  field  over  a  million  of  men  ;  and  in  six 
months  afterwards  it  had  disbanded  a  million,  who  went 
peaceably  back  to  the  occupations  which  they  had  left  for  a 
time  to  save  their  land.  The  other  burdens  which  remained 
have  been  cheerfully  borne.  The  debt  of  the  United  States, 
on  June  1st,  1867,  is  left  at  $2,515,615,936  ,•  the  revenue  for 
the  past  year  was  over  $540,000,000,  209,000,000  of  which 
went  to  the  extinction  of  the  principal  of  the  debt.  Besides 
this  national  indebtness,  the  state  debts  for  war  purposes 
amount  to  500,000,000  more  :  the  loyal  states  paid  in  bounty 
money  to  volunteers  $284,805,400,  in  addition  to  the  three 
hundred  millions  paid  by  the  United  States  for  the  same 
object.  The  pecuniary  losses  in  the  Southern  States  can 
hardly  be  estimated ;  in  addition  to  the  amount  of  some 
three  thousand  millions  for  what  was  called  slave  property, 
the  other  pecuniary  losses  can  not  be  less  than  two  thousand 
millions,  and  these  losses  are  total.  But  the  debt  of  the  United 
States  is  a  sacred  trust,  held  all  over  the  land.  Next  to 
the  patriotic  self-sacrifice  shown  in  the  marvellous  levying  of 

*  Many  accounts  of  this  War  represent  it  as  almost  unparalleled  in  carnage. 
Bnt  this  is  far  from  being  the  case.  The  yearly  average  of  losses  was  cer- 
tainly not  greater  than  in  the  European  wars  from  1792  to  1815  ;  not  larger 
than  the  yearly  average  in  the  Crimean  Campaign,  in  which  the  losses  are  put 
down  at  over  half  a  million. 
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our  hosts  of  war,  was  equally  the  patriotic  zeal  shown  in 
placing  the  wealth  of  the  land  at  the  disposal  of  the  govern- 
ment. For  now,  more  than  ever,  is  money  one  of  the  chief 
sinews  of  war. 

Thus  have  we  purchased  at  a  great  price  our  national 
unity,  and  the  boon  of  freedom  for  the  oppressed.  Such  a 
sacrifice  of  blood  and  treasure  is  defensible,  only  as  the 
object  is  worthy  of  the  cost.  God's  Providence  laid  the 
burden  upon  us,  and  that  same  Providence  is  permitting  u? 
already  to  see,  that  they  who  sow  in  tears  shall  reap  in  jov. 
We  were  called  upon  to  sacrifice  what  was  best  and  dearest 
to  us  for  the  sake  of  the  Republic,  for  the  sake  of  humanity; 
the  higher  race  was  called  upon  to  lay  its  costliest  gifts  upon 
the  altar  for  the  sake  of  the  lowly  and  oppressed,  for  whom 
our  Heavenly  Father  cares  ;  and  in  such  sacrifice,  which  is  a 
part  of  the  inmost  and  vital  law  of  Christianity  itself,  we  have 
learned  lessons  which  have  rebuked  our  pride  and  vainglory, 
checked  our  inordinate  pursuit  of  material  well-being,  fostered 
our  sympathy  for  the  down-trodden,  deepened  our  sense  of 
the  reality  of  a  divine  government  and  of  the  justice  of  retri- 
bution for  our  national  sins,  and  taught  us  more  clearly  what 
our  beloved  country  was  meant  to  be  and  do  among  the 
nations  of  the  eairth.  Accepting  this  war,  fully  and  humbly, 
as  a  retribution  for  our  national  sins,  foremost  among  which  is 
the  guilt  of  slavery,  we  find  in  its  results,  as  in  all  the  Divine 
dealings,  justice  tempered  by  mercy,  and  the  good  hand  of  our 
God,  causing  the  wrath  of  man  to  redound  to  His  praise  and 
to  promote  the  welfare  of  the  kingdom  of  his  Son.  For  through 
all  the  stages  of  this  contest,  even  in  its  most  disastrous  days, 
the  Christian  people  of  this  Republic  were  animated  and  upheld 
by  the  profound  conviction,  that  they  were  not  living  unto 
themselves  ;  that  they  were  contending  for  a  cause  of  un- 
speakable moment  to  the  welfare  and  progress  of  mankind; 
and  that  the  success  of  our  nation  would  help  on  the  victory 
of  human  rights  and  freedom  all  over  the  earth.  And  this 
terrible  Civil  War  has  been  so  overruled  by  a  wonder-work- 
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ing  Providence,  that  tbese  States  are  now  one  nation  as 
never  before ;  that  the  one  great  overshadowing  evil  of  our 
political  and  social  system  has  been  done  away ;  that  new 
fountains  of  charity  have  been  opened  ;  and  that  new  life  and 
vigor  have  been  infused  into  our  religious,  educational  and 
philanthropic  institutions,  laboring  for  the  welfare  and  prog- 
ress of  mankind. 

Our  National  Unity  has  been  preserved  and  secured.  It 
was  not  a  war  for  aggrandizement,  but  for  self-preservation  ; 
and  even  those  who  condemn  the  former  might  approve  the 
latter.  It  was  a  war,  not  for  territory,  but  for  a  Republic;  to 
decide  the  question  whether  a  republican  government  was 
really  safe  and  strong,  as  able  to  overthow  a  rebellion  as  to 
repel  a  foreign  foe.  In  and  by  the  war  the  nation  came  to 
its  self  conscious  majority,  to  the  full  sense  of  a  common  and 
indestructible  national  life.  Its  resources  had  been  quietly 
accumulating,  and  the  fullness  of  its  strength  was  never  known 
until  its  very  life  was  at  stake.  Then  the  latent  forces  were 
disengaged,  as  by  the  magician's  touch,  and  shaped  them- 
selves into  order,  and  made  the  nation  for  four  years  a  vast 
organized  host.  And  this  was  not  the  doing  of  the  govern- 
ment, it  was  rather  the  instinct  of  the  people. 

This  unity  is  mutely  foretold  in  our  very  geography.  The 
great  German  geographer,  Karl  Hitter,  says,  that  the  very 
"configuration  of  this  country  allows  civilization  to  penetrate 
without  obstruction  every  portion  of  the  land ;"  and  adds, 
"  that  the  past  ages  have  given  man  the  means  of  gaining  the 
victory  over  nature  ;  the  New  World,  now  in  its  infancy,  is  to 
apply  these  means."  Sagacious  rulers  and  statesmen  bear 
witness  to  the  same  fact.  Louis  Napoleon,  before  he  assumed 
the  empire,  in  his  Idees  ' Napdeoniennes  (1848,)  said  of  us : 
"  Providence  has  entrusted  to  the  United  States  of  America 
the  care  of  peopling  and  acquiring  to  civilization  all  that  im- 
mense territory  that  stretches  from  the  Atlantic  to  the 
Pacific,  and  from  the  North  Pole  to  the  Equator."  This 
prophetic  hint  surpasses  even  our  Western  ambition,  for  it 
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includes  tbo  new  Dominion  of  Canada  and  the  late  Empire  of 
Mexico.  But  within  our  rightful  boundaries,  it  was  essential 
that  our  unity  should  be  maintained,  because  thus  alone  could 
our  Republic  fulfill  its  destiny;  thus  alone  could  the  thronging 
population  from  other  lands  be  fused  into  one  people ;  thus 
alone  could  a  free,  Protestant  Christianity  have  full  oppor- 
tunity for  its  development  and  application  ;  thus  alone  could 
European  powers  be  kept  from  a  continual  revival  of  projects 
for  the  colonization  and  subjugation  of  this  Western  world^ 
and  thus  alone  could  we  prevent  the  establishment  of  a  re- 
public, with  the  rightfulness  of  slavery  for  the  corner  stone  of 
its  policy,  in  the  very  heart  of  this  continent,  and  in  the  middle 
of  the  nineteenth  century  of  the  Christian  religion.* 

And  we  were  enabled  to  vindicate  our  national  authority 
without  running  into  either  of  the  opposite  perils  of  anarchy 
or  despotism.  The  republic  was  securely  poised  between 
these  two,  and  hence  its  power.  The  fears  of  our  enemies 
and  the  hopes  of  our  friends  were  equally  fulfilled.  The 
majesty  of  law  was  made  supreme.  While  the  safety  of  the 
Republic  was  the  supreme  law  of  the  exigency,  yet  the  public 
and  written  law  was  observed,  and  the  right  of  self-gov- 
ernment was  also  made  a  duty.  No  fear  of  military  despotism 
ever  disturbed  us.  The  army,  after  the  war,  subsided  as 
peacefully  as  the  waves  of  the  sea  after  a  storm.  And  we 
may  here  quote  the  noble  eulogy  of  an  eloquent  French 
statesmen,  Count  de  Montalembert,  whose  sympathies,  Hke  so 
many  others  of  the  best  of  his  nation,  were  with  us,  because 
he  is  a  lover  of  justice  and  freedom,  and  who  impartially 
testifies  (in  his  Victory  of  the  North  of  the  United  States),  that 
"  this  civil  war  might  have  made  of  the  American  democracy 
a  Ca3sarean  and  military  democracy  ;  but  the  contrary  has 

•  The  fact  that  the  South  was  contending  for  slavery  could  not  be  denied 
even  by  those  who  protested  that  the  General  Government  was  not  fighting 
for  liberty  :  and  this  fact,  chiefly,  prevented  the  recognition  of  the  Confederate 
States  by  foreign  nations.  Only  one  European  niler  (the  one  who,  as  Dante 
says,  "  mixes  two  government,  that  ill  assort''),  the  Pope  of  Rome,  sent  word*i 
of  sympathy  to  Pi-esident  Davis. 
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occurred.  It  is  still  a  liberal  and  Christian  democracy.  It  is 
the  first  great  fact,  which,  in  the  annals  of  modern  democracy, 
without  reservation,  strengthens  and  consoles  ;  the  first  which 
is  worthy  to  inspire  confidence  in  its  future  ;  limited  confid- 
ence, humble  and  modest,  as  all  human  confidence  should  be; 
but  an  intrepid  and  severe  self-reliance,  as  that  of  free  hearts 
and  honest  consciences  ought  to  be.  America  has  just  shown^ 
for  the  first  time  since  the  beginning  of  the  world,  that  lib- 
erty can  coexist  in  a  democracy  with  war,  and  moreover  with 
an  extent  of  country  almost  unequalled." 

The  triumph  of  National  Unity  has  also  secured  the  Aboli- 
tion of  Slavery.  By  the  sure  logic  of  history,  as  the  slave 
power  culminated  in  secession,  and  secession  in  rebellion,  so 
the  national  instinct  culminated  in  the  vindication  of  the  na- 
tional supremacy,  and  that  supremacy,  established  by  victory, 
bnried  secession  and  slavery  in  a  common  grave.  Peace 
meant  abolition.  The  war  was  made  strong  by  an  idea  ;  and 
that  idea  was  a  moral  principle.  We  fought  for  national 
unity,  not  for  its  own  sake  alone — though  that  were  as  de- 
fensible, to  say  the  least,  as  any  modern  European  war  ;  not 
even  for  the  sake  of  empire,  though  that  has  been  the  moving 
cause  and  reason  of  the  most  bloody  contests  of  history ;  but 
also  because  we  believed  and  knew  that  the  preservation  of 
the  national  unity  was  essential  to  the  progress  of  freedom. 
Slavery  was  the  one  great  hindrance  to  the  realization  of 
the  essential  idea  of  our  Republic,  and  the  success  of  the  Re- 
public was  the  doom  of  slavery.  Secession  gave  us  the  legal 
right  of  abolishing  slavery  in  all  the  revolted  states.  When, 
by  force  of  arms,  we  prevented  the  establishment  of  a  slave 
republic  within  our  borders,  we  also  acquired  the  right,  as  a 
war  measure,  of  extending  the  bounds  of  freedom.  Such  was 
the  logic  of  war :  it  made  the  impossible  possible.  In  giving 
us  unity  and  peace,  it  also  gave  us  liberty  through  all  our 
borders.  President  Lincoln,  though  he  had  said,  "  I  am 
naturally  anti-slavery ;  if  slavery  is  not  wrong,  nothing  is 
wrong,"  hesitated,  as  President,  on  constitutional  grounds,  to 
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isfiuo  the  Proclamation  of  Emancipation,  until  it  became 
plainly  necessary.  By  that  proclamation,  on  Jan.  1st,  1862, 
3,405,015  slaves  were  emancipated.  An  amendment  to  the 
Constitution,  declared  on  Dec.  18th,  1865,  by  the  Secretary 
of  State,  to  be  duly  ratified,  provides,  that  **  neither  slavery, 
nor  involuntary  servitude,  except  for  crime,  whereof  the 
party  shall  have  been  duly  convictej],  shall  exist  within  the 
United  States,  or  any  place  subject  to  their  jurisdiction.'' 
The  civil  rights  of  the  emancipated  have  been  duly  protected 
by  subsequent  legislation.  And  in  the  plan  of  reconstruction, 
now  in  progress  under  the  restraints  of  a  temporar}'  miUtary 
guardianship,  it  is  expressly  provided  that  none  are  to  be 
excluded  from  ballot  on  account  of  their  color.  Practicallv. 
the  choice  was  between  arming  the  negro  with  the  ballot,  or 
keeping  a  standing  army  at  the  South  to  secure  the  civil 
rights  of  freedmen.  On  the  31st  of  June  last,  in  Washington 
itself,  negro  suffrage  was  carried  ifito  effect,  without  disturb- 
ance. The  work  of  the  registration  of  the  whole  Southern 
population  is  now  going  on  :  and  when  that  is  consummated, 
and  these  States  are  all  restored  to  their  harmonious  relations 
with  the  General  Government,  we  shall  witness  the  unex- 
ampled aftid  sublime  spectacle  of  a  whole  race,  long  oppressed, 
elevated  at  once  to  the  full  rights  of  freemen.  The  one  great 
anomaly  will  then  be  eliminated  from  our  political  system. 
It  will  be  the  victory,  not  only  of  the  nation,  but  of  humanity 
itself,  and  of  Christian  civilization.  Under  God's  blessing  we 
may  then,  a  purified  and  regenerated  nation,  reap  the  fruit  of 
our  costly  sacrifices.  God  has  saved  us  from  ourselves.  He 
has  not  destroyed  us,  because  we  trusted  in  Him,  and  cared 
for  those  for  whom  He  cares.  In  the  hour  of  our  victory  He  also 
quelled  in  us  the  spirit  of  revenge.  He  has  led  us  forth  with 
a  high  hand  and  an  outstretched  arm,  and,  in  giving  us  new 
trust  in  Him,  has  also  given  us  new  confidence  in  the  power 
and  perpetuity  of  our  Republic,  founded  in  the  doctrine  of 
human  rights,  and  thus  adapted  to  promote  and  speed  human 
welfare  : 

"  Vital  in  every  part, 
"  It  can  but  by  annhilating  die." 
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Our  most  solemn  national  trust  has  respect  to  that  down- 
trodden, yet  patient,  African  race,  so  long  held  in  cruel  bond- 
age. We  neither  ignore,  nor  deny,  the  magnitude  and  the 
difficulty  of  the  new  problem  in  human  history,  with  which 
we  are  now  brought  face  to  face.  Can  an  inferior  and  long 
oppressed  race,  be  thus  suddenly  brought  to  a  condition  of 
civil  and  political  equality,  without  endangering  the  social 
fabric  ?  This  is  an  untried  question.  It  is  the  one  we  must 
meet  and  solve.  In  this  dim  and  perilous  way,  our  light  must 
come  from  faith,  rather  than  from  experience :  but  this  is  also 
the  condition  of  all  civil  and  moral  progress,  for  progress 
implies  trust  in  the  future  rather  than  in  the  past.  The 
prime  necessity  in  respect  to  the  four  millions  of  negroes, 
thus  suddenly  invested  with  new  rights  and  duties,  is  that 
they  be  educated  into  complete  fitness  for  their  new  position. 
And  this  work  must  be  speedily  accomplished.  For  the  im- 
mediate exigency,  the  national  Government  has  made  some 
provision,  in  an  exceptional  way,  by  establishing  the  Freed- 
men's  Bureau,  under  the  intelligent  and  able  management  of 
Major-General  0.  O.Howard.  This  Bureau  protects  the  freed- 
men  in  their  civil  rights ;  gives  rations  to  the  needy,  both 
white  and  black ;  and  has  a  certain  supervision  over  the 
schools  for  the  negroes.  It  expended  last  year  over  four  mil- 
lions of  dollars,  issuing  some  thirteen  and  a  half  millions  of 
rations,  and  giving  hospital  treatment  to  170,000  persons.  For 
the  present  year,  the  estimate  of  extra  rations,  inconsequence 
of  the  failure  of  crops,  is  over  two  millions.  The  last  Report 
of  this  Bureau  (June)  in  respect  to  Freedmen's  Schools,  at  the 
South,  gives  the  number  of  teachers  as  1,744,  and  of  pupils 
95,987.  Of  the  1,200  schools  reported  at  the  beginning  of 
the  year,  333  were  already  self-supporting,  and  290  were 
partially  supported  by  the  freedmen  ;  of  the  teachers,  453 
were  colored  and  972  white.  There  were  also  17  Industrial 
Schools  with  1,279  pupils  ;  S75  Sunday  Schools,  with  52,409 
pupils  ;  and  11  Normal  Schools  (for  teachers)  witli  581  pupils. 
The  funds  for  the  support  of  these  schools  come  from  private 
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charity.     Two   largo  associations  are  especially  engagedjla 
this  work  :   the   American  Missionary  Association,  and  the 
American  Freedraan's  Union  Commission.     The  receipts  of  the 
Association  last  year  were  $253,000 ;  it  has  508  missioDaries 
and  teachers  among  the  freedmen;  scholars  38,719  ;  in  Sab- 
bath Schools  18,010.     This  xissociation  imparts  religious  as 
well  as  secular  instruction.     The  American  Freedman's  Com- 
mission, of  which  Chief  Justice  Chase  is  the  President,  was 
formed  by  a  union  of  various  societies,  and  it  has  some  three 
thousand  branches  and  auxiliaries   in   this  country,  and  in 
France,  Switzerland,  Germany  and  England.     It  has  estab- 
lished 301  schools,  taught  by  773  teachers  and  having  40,744 
pupils  ;  last  year  it  distributed  supplies  to   the  amount  of 
half  a  million  of  dollars;  its  money  receipts  were  $280,768. 
The  whole  number  of  freedmen,  who  have  learned  to  read 
and  write,  during  the  past  two  years,  can  not  be  less  than 
200,000  ;  the  whole  number  of  teachers  is  about  2,000.    This 
is  a  great  advance ;  but  there  are  probabl}'  no  less  than  a 
million  who  need  instruction.     Other  societies,*  besides  those 
named,  are  laboring  in  the  same  work  ;  most  of  the  religious 
denominations   have   made   some   special   provision  for  this 
object,  the  whole  amount  of  which  can  only  be  conjectured. 
The  interest  of  Mr.  Peabody's  noble  fund,  of  more  than  a  mil- 
lion of  dollars,  also  aids  in  part  in  the  same  work.    Tlie  call 
for  increased   effort  is  urgent,  for  tlie  need  is  vital.     The 
Southern  States  have  never  been  able  to  carry  out  any  gen- 
eral system  of  public  instruction,  so  that  the  work  has  to  be 
done  from  the  very  foundation.    And  it  now  seems  probable 
that  the   whole   South  will   at  last  obtain  the  blessing  of 
general  education  indirectly  through   the    freedmen  them- 
selves.   The  progress  of  the  pupils  in  these  schools  is  emi- 
nently gratifying.    Many  of  them  hvea  had  some  of  the  very 
best  and  most  self-denying  teachers  in  the  land,  who  have 

*  The  African  Civilization  Society  is  an  association  of  colored  persons  in 
New  York,  acting  on  the  principle  that  the  blacks  can  best  train  the  blacks. 
It  has  19  schools,  32  teachers,  and  1,367  scholars  in  Md.,  Va.,  etc. 
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gone  to  thera  from  the  North  with  a  truly  missionary  spirit. 
As  to  the  desire  and  the  capacity  of  the  negro  for  education, 
there  can  be  no  reasonable  doubt.*  The  training  of  the  com- 
ing generation  will  produce  decisive  results.  Several  colleges 
are  alread}"  started  for  giving  still  higher  instruction.  The 
Lincoln  University*  (at  Oxford,  Pa.)  has  just  been  endowed 
with  four  professorships  (by  W.  E.  Dodge,  J.  C.  Baldwin  and 
others),  and  had  90  students  the  past  year,  a  large  part  of 
whom  will  go  into  the  sacred  ministry.  Arrangements  are  mak- 
ing for  the  training  of  colored  preachers  in  the  different  de- 
nominations at  the  South  ;  and  the  conviction  of  the  Southern 
people,  in  most  of  the  churches,  is  rapidly  tending  to  the 
conclusion  (still  resisted  by  some,)  that  color  should  not  be  a 
bar  to  the  sacred  ofBce.  There  will  soon  be  rivalry  among 
the  different  churches  for  receiving  this  race  to  their  respect- 
ive folds.t  Black  men  already  act  on  juries  throughout  the 
South.  And  Soulhern  politicians  are  already  showing  eager- 
ness to  gain  the  negro  vote.  Competition  may  confer  the 
boon  which  selfishness  might  withhold.  These  social,  politi- 
cal, religious  and  educational  influences  are  at  work  upon  this 
great  problem.  And  it  is  our  firm  trust,  that  the  same  Divine 
Providence  which  broke  the  fetters  of  the  slaves,  will  exalt 
them  to  the  dignity  of  freemen  ;  and  that  the  freedom  of  the 
Gospel  will  purify  and  confirm  all  their  other  rights.  There 
need  be  no  fear  of  a  Christianized  negro  population. 

In  such  a  juncture  and  crisis  of  the  national  life,  as  that 

•  One  freedwomaii;  NashviUe,  Tenn.,  Frances  E.  W.  Harper,  is  noted  for 
her  poetic  gifts ;  she  recently  published  a  little  poem,  in  which  she  writes  of 
Freedom,  that 

"  White  robed  and  pure  her  feet  shall  move, 

O'er  rifbs  of  ruin  deep  and  wide, 
Her  hands  shall  span  with  lasting  love 

The  chasms  rent  bj  hate  and  pride." 

t  In  1860  there  were  reported  468,000  colored  church  members  at  the 
South:  Methodists,  215,000 ;  Baptists,  175,000;  Presbyterians,  18,000;  Cumber- 
land Presbyterians,  20,000  ;  Campbellite  Baptists,  10,000^  Episcopal,  7,000; 
all  others  about  20,000.  The  whole  number  of  persons  of  African  descent  in 
the  Western  hemisphere  is  about  14,000,000. 
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through  which  we  have  been  passing  in  this  decisive  olympiad 
of  our  history,  all  the  great  ppwers  of  society  are  aroused  to 
their  full  activity,  for  all  its  interests,  political,  social,  moral 
and  religious  are  at  stake.    Not  only  was  the  State  imperilled, 
but  also  the  Church.    Not  only  were  our  republican  institu- 
tions tested,  but  also  our  American  Christianity.     The  ques- 
tion here  was,  whether  the  special  form  which    Christianity 
has  put  on  in  the  growth  of  our  Republic  would  be  able  to 
meet  the  shock  and  stress  of  civil  war,  and  come  out  strong 
and  triumphant  ?     Could  the  Church  meet  the  emergency 
as  well  as  the  State?     This  question  was  not  on  the  sur- 
face of  the  conflict,  but  it  was  at  work  in  the  very  heart  ot 
our  life.    And,  in  general,  we  may  say,  with  devout  thanks- 
giving to  the  Great  Head  of  the  Church,  that  He  has  led  us, 
and  cared  for  us,  and  bound  anew  the  chaplet  of  victory  upon 
the  brow  of  his  contesting  bride.    Our  American  Christianity, 
with  whatever  there  is  distinctive  in  it,  has  not  become  dis- 
integrated,  nor  has  it  succumbed  ;  but  it  has  rather  been  an 
effectual  aid  to  the  State  in  the  saving  of  the  land ;  it  has 
held  up  full  high  advanced  the  great   moral  issues  of  the 
strife ;  it  has  helped  to  swell,  beyond  all  previous  measure, 
the  sum  and  volume  of  philanthropic  labors  and  contributions 
for  the  relief  of  the  sick,  the  suffering  and  the  dying  :  while  at 
the  same  time  it  has  largely  increased  its  collections  for  its 
own  special  objects,  strengthened  and  compacted  its  organiza- 
tions, remained  steadfast  in  its  faith  and  order,  and  is  left,  at 
the  close  of  the  war,  more  strong  for  its  vast  future  work,  and 
making  larger  preparations  for  that  work,  than  ever  before. 
And  in  all  this  we  recognize  and  adore  the  good  hand  of  our 
God  upon  us.    The  War  of  the  Revolution  left  the  churches, 
eighty  years  back,  enfeebled  and  distracted,  for  they  were 
-then  entering  upon  the  untried  career  of  separation  i'rom  the 
state.     Our  distinctive  American  Christianity  has  been  built 
up  on  the  basis  of  that  separation,  and  now,  after  a  sterner 
trial  than  ever  before,  we  are  more  than  ever  convinced,  that 
for  the  churches  of  our  land  this  is  the  way  of  sfffety  and  of 
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growth.  There  was  her^  no  precedent  and  no  analogy. 
Those  accustomed  to  the  compact,  external  unity  of  a  state- 
church  might  easily  hope  or  fear,  that  our  many  external 
divisions  were  signs  of  internal  weakness,  and  that  we  should 
be  disintegrated  by  the  violence  of  the  civil  commotion  and 
strife.  Of  this  fear  we  were  not  ourselves  conscious  ;  and 
the  progress  of  events  has  shown  that  the  ecclesiastical 
tendencies,  in  the  midst  of  our  civil  strife,  have  looked  in  the 
direction  of  reunion  rather  than  of  increased  subdivisions. 

The  special  and  determining  characteristic  of  our  American 
Christianity,  growing  out  of  the  very  necessities  of  our  his- 
tory, is  found  in  the  separation  of  Church  and  State — which 
separation,  in  its  last  grounds,  rests,  on  the  one  hand,  upon 
the  principle  of  religious  liberty,  and,  on  the  other,  upon  a 
confidence  in  the  self-sustaining  power  of  Christianity  itself.* 
We  believe  that  no  external  power,  be  it  ecclesiastical  or 
secular,  has  a  right  to  invade  the  sacred  province  of  religious 
freedom.  We  also  believe  that  Christianity  .does  not  need 
the  support  of  the  State.  As  faith  in  human  rights  is  at  the 
basis  of  our  republican  institutions,  so,  and  with  still  stronger 
emphasis,  is  faith  in  Christianity  at  the  basis  of  our  religious 
growth  and  order  :  we  are  willing  to  trust  its  inherent  truth 
and  power  against  all  the  assaults  of  its  foes,  against  an  in- 
fidelity born  of  passion  or  an  infidelity  born  of  speculation, 
being  well  assured  that  the  State  can  not  repel  these,  if  the 
Church  can  not.  Such  religious  liberty  is  necessary  to  true 
civil  freedom  ;  the  latter  has .  ever  followed  the  former  : 
where  there  is  no  religious,  there  can  not  be  a  fully  developed 
civil  freedom ;  and  where  religious  and  civil  liberty  are 
fully  and  equally  recognized,  there  will  also  ensue  a  separa- 
tion of  Church  and  State.  Not  that  we  claim  to  have  fully 
solved  the  vast  problem  of  the  relation  of  the  Church  to  the 

*  On  this  and  kindred  points,  I  may  refer  to  Dr.  Baird's  well-known  work  on 
Religionin  America,  prepared  for  the  Evangelical  Alliance  ;  and  also,  particu- 
larly, to  Dr.  Philip  Schaflfs  Report  to  the  Alliance  in  Berlin,  and  to  bis  work 
on  America,  published  in  1857. 
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State  :  but  we  allow  all  the  elemeq^  of  the  solution  free  and 
full  course,  in  this  transition  stage  of  human  history  ;  confi- 
dent that  we  are  approaching  the  solution  nearer  than  is 
possible  where  either  of  the  elements  is  unduly  restrained. 
It  is  an  unsolved  problem,  the  greatest  problem  of  history ; 
and  we  are  trying  to  work  it  out  in  the  sphere  of  freedom — 
freedom  both  in  Church  and  State ;  and  this  is,  at  least,  as 
reasonable  as  to  try  and  work  it  out  by  means  of  external 
fetters  and  restraints.  Our  separation  of  Church  and  State 
may  bo  provisional ;  but  is  their  union  any  less  so  ?  Our  ap- 
parent confusion  of  sects  is,  in  one  aspect,  a  sign  of  the  full- 
ness of  a  growing  life  ;  as  it  is  also,  in  another  aspect,  an  in- 
dication that  we  are  at  work  on  a  problem  not  yet  fully 
solved  and  reduced  to  scientific  order.  But  the  science  will 
follow  the  experience.  Both  in  Church  and  State,  we  have 
great  questions  and  trials  before  us  ;  but  we  are  beyond  the 
complications  which  come  from  that  union  of  the  ecclesiasti- 
cal with  the  secular  power,  which  underlies  so  many  other 
questions  of  modern  history,  and 

**  twilight  Bhcds 
On  half  the  nation,  and  with  fear  of  change 
Perplexes  monarchs." 

And  the  separation  itself  may  be  well,  and  needful,  to  bring 
about  that  better  time,  which  we  can  nowonly  dimly  imagine, 
when  the  two  shall  be  really  one,  because  animated  by  the 
same  spirit — when  the  State  shall  be  penetrated  in  all  its  laws 
and  acts  by  the  vital  principles  of  the  Christian  system. 

This  separation  does  not  imply  indiflference,  still  less,  op- 
position. Legally  it  means  simply  the  non-recognition  of  any 
form  of  Christianity  as  established  by  the  State.  But  the 
State  still  guarantees  to  all  our  churches  their  legal  right*?. 
The  General  Government  also  recognizes  the  Christian  re- 
ligion in  various  ways;  it  administers  oaths  of  office;  it 
honors  the  Christian  Sabbath  ;  both  Houses  of  Congress  are 
daily  opened  with  prayer  ;  it  appoints  chaplains  for  the  army 
and  navy — 500  were  under  appointment,  at  one  time,  during 
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the  late  war ;  President  Jiincoln  issued  an  army  order  for  the 
observance  of  the  Sabbath,  and  he  repeatedly  appointed  days 
of  fasting,  and  supplication  and  thanksgiving,  which  were 
solemnly  observed  by  all  our  churches.  A  movement  is  now 
on  foot  to  procure  a  more  express  recognition  of  the  Christian 
religion  in  our  Constitution.  The  individual  States,  too,  aid 
in  various  ways  institutions  and  objects,  not  only  of  a  benevo- 
lent, but  also  of  a  specific  Christian  character.  And  as 
society  is  more  and  more  penetrated  by  the  Christian  system, 
the  laws  and  institutions  of  the  State  will  come  into  more 
entire  accord  with  the  fundamental  principles  of  the  kingdom 
of  God. 

This  separation  of  Church  and  State,  has  left  the  Church 
entire  freedom  in  doing  a  work,  which  could  not  otherwise 
o  well  be  done — which  in  this  land  could  not  have  been  done 
at  all,  if  this  union  had  been  continued.  That  work  was  and 
is  the  direct  personal  application  of  Christianity  to  a  rapidly 
increasing  population,  doubling  itself  with  each  generation  ; 
largely  fed  by  immigration,  in  some  years  to  the  extent  of 
750  per  day  ;  of  the  most  diverse  origin  and  beliefs  ;  spread 
oyer  a  wide  territory,  advancing  westward  on  this  continent 
at  the  rate  of  twenty-five  or  thirty  miles  a  year  ;  and  filled 
with  the  instinct  of  freedom,  and  thus  especially  impatient  ot 
restraint,  above  all  in  their  religious  concerns.  Working  in  the 
midst  of  such  a  population,  the  Church  must  use  all  possible 
instrumentalities  and  develope  all  its  resources.  It  must 
reach  men  as  individuals,  and  follow  them  in  their  wander- 
ings. And  not  only  must  it  strive  to  renew  the  individual, 
but  also  to  bring  the  habits  and  institutions  of  social  life  and 
order  under  the  influence  of  the  Christian  faith.  For  the 
real  work  of  Christianity  is,  and  can  be,  achieved  only  as  it 
reforms  society.  Our  very  freedom  allows  ns  to  apply 
Christianity  directly  to  the  individual  and  to  society ;  it 
compels  us  to  do  this.  And  in  the  doing  this  by  means  of 
tk&  rivalry  and  progress  of  the  different  denominations — no 

one  of  which  can  fairly  set  up  any  exclusive  claims — we  find 
25 
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the  most  prominent  external  characteristic  of  oar  AmericaD 
Christianity. 

The  time-honored  European  lines  and  divisions  of  the 
Christian  Church  are  no  longer  applicable  here ;  we  can  not 
bring  the  facts  of  our  Christian  life  under  the  rubrics  of 
Lutheran  and  Reformed,  and  call  all  the  rest,  "  sects ;"  nor 
can  we  speak  of  "dissenters"  in  any  proper  sense.  The 
"  sects  "  of  the  Old  World  are  the  leading  churches  of  the 
New  World.  Most  of  our  sects  came  to  us  from  Europe, 
to  get  rid  of  state  coercion  ;  and  they  have  here  had  free 
scope.  Our  Christian  history  is  not  that  of  the  conversion  of 
a  new  and  civilized  nation  to  the  Gospel ;  but  of  the  trans- 
planting of  the  Christianity  of  Europe,  freed  from  its  local 
restrictions,  to  a  new  theatre  ;  it  is  Europe  itself  developed 
on  a  new  continent.  Our  leading  denominations  still  stand 
on  the  substantial  basis  of  the  confessions  of  the  Protestant 
Reformation,  many  of  them  adhering  to  the  old  symbols  with 
a  tenacity  which  is  now  rare  in  the  lands  from  which  thev 
came.  'Notwithstanding  the  diversities  of  name  and  external 
order,  we  are  agreed  on  the  main  articles  of  our  common 
evangelical  Christianity  ;  and  the  sense  of  this  unity  is  in- 
creasingly felt.  At  least  three-fourths  of  our  entire  population 
are  under  the  dominant  influence  of  the  chief  Protestant 
churches — the  Presbyterians  and  Congregationalists,  the 
Alethodists  and  Baptists,  the  Episcopalian,  the  Lutheran,  the 
German  and  Dutch  Reformed — to  name  no  other.  And  as  a 
simple  matter  of  fact,  the  largest  development  and  increase 
of  Christianity  in  the  nineteenth  century  has  been  found  in 
the  United  States.  The  Methodists  have  increased  in  com- 
municants from  15,000  to  about  2,000,000 ;  the  Baptists  from 
35,000  to  about  1,700,000  ;  the  Presbyterians  from  40,000  to 
700,000  ;  the  Congregationalists  from  75,000  to  275,000  ;  the 
Lutherans  number  over  300,000  and  the  German  Reformed 
more  than  100,000.  And  each  of  these  churches  reaches 
a  population  about  four  times  as  large  as  the  number  of  its 
church-members. 
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That  the  voluntary  principle,  which  is  the  necessary  logical 
result  of  the  separation  of  Church  and  State,  is  favorable  to 
our  progress,  appears  from  the  following,  statistics.    Accord- 
ing to  the  United  States  Census  for  1860,  there  were  then 
64,000  church   edifices  in  the  country,  erected  wholly  by 
voluntary  contributions,  at  an  estimated  value  of  $171,390,432  ; 
and  the  number  of  these  churches  had  increased  50  per  cent, 
and  their  value  had  doubled,  in  the  previous  ten  years.    There 
was  an  average  of  one  church  to  544  persons.    The  total 
<ihurch  accommodation  was  12,875,119,  or  about  one  sitting  to 
every  two  and  a  half  of  the  total  population.     (Of  these 
edifices  the  Methodists  had  19,883,  at  an  average  value  of 
5,000  dollars  ;  the  Baptists,  11,211,  of  the  value  of  1,700  dol- 
lars each  ;  the  Presbyterians  and  Congregationalists,  8,953, 
of  the  value  of  5,500  dollars,  etc.)*     The  increase  in  church 
membership   has  outrun,  in    spite  of  the  influx  of  foreign 
population,  the  relative  increase  of  the  population.    In  1800, 
the  total  population  was  5,305,935,  and  the  number  of  church 
members  was  350,000  ;  in  1832,  the  population  was   13,614,- 
420,  church-memters  1,348,948 ;  in  1860,  the  population  was 
-31,429,801,  church-members,  5,035,250.    That  is,  the  ratio  in 
1800,  was  one  communicant  to  about  fifteen  of  the  popula- 
tion :  in  1832,  it  was  one  to  ten  ;  in  1860,  one  to  six.     While 


•  The  number  of  churches  and  church  accommodations  for  all  denomina- 
tiona  in  1860  was  as  follows  :  1.  Methodist,  19,883  churches,  with  accommoda- 
tions for  6,259,800;  2.  Baptist,  12,150,  for  4,044,218;  3.  Presbyterian,  6,406, 
for  2,565,949  ;  i.  Roman  Catholic,  2,550,  for  1,404,437 ;  5.  Congregational, 
2,234,  for  956,351 ;  6.  Episcopal,  2,145,  for  847,296 ;  7.  Lutheran,  2,128,  for 
757,637  ;  8.  Christian  (Baptist),  2,068,  for  681,016  ;  9.  Friends,  726,  for  269,- 
084  ;  10.  German  Reformed,  676,  for  273,697  ;  11.  Universalist,  664,  for  235,- 
219  ;  12.  Dutch  Reformed,  440,  for  211,068 ;  13.  Unitarian,  264.  for  138,213  ; 
14.  Jewish,  77,  for  34,412  ;  15.  Adventist,  70,  for  17,120  ;  16.  Swedenborgian, 
68,  for  15,395  ;  17.  Moravian,  49,  for  20,316  ;  18.  Spiritualists,  17,  for  6,275  ; 
19.  Shakers,  12,  for  5,200  ;  20.  Union  Churches,  1,366,  for  371,899  ;  21.  Other 
Sects,  26,  for  14,150.  The  total  is  54,000  churches,  with  accommodations  for 
19,128,751 ;  in  1850,  ten  years  before,  there  were  38,061  churches,  with  ac- 
commodations for  14,231,825.  The  total  value  of  church  property  was  S87,- 
32S.801,  in  1850,  tind  $171,398,532,  in  1860,  or  nearly  double. 
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the  population  increased  six-fold  the  church  membership  in- 
creased more  than  fourteen-fold.  And  this,  too,  notwithstanding 
the  fact  that  during  the  last  period,  (from  1832  to  I860,)  the 
number  of  aliens  arriving  at  our  ports  was  over  five  millions  : 
and  Texas,  New  Mexico  and  California  were  added  to  our  terri- 
tory.   The   proportional  increase,  since   1860,  has  probaily 
been  greater,  for  the  immigration  has  been  much  less.     This 
estimate  does  not  include  the  Roman  Catholics,  who  may 
number  three  and  a  half  millions.    A  larger  proportionate  in- 
crease is  also  found  in  our  benevolent  and  missionary  contri- 
butions ;  as  will  be  more  fully  stated  in  another  part  of  this 
Report. 

This  general  working  of  our  ecclesiastical  principles  and 
institutions  was  not  retarded,  but  rather  invigorated  and 
accelerated,  during  the  period  of  our  great  Civil  War.  In 
such  a  crisis  the  deepest  instincts  and  needs  of  the  soul  strug- 
gle for  expression  ;  and  the  real  elements  of  national  strength 
and  character  show  themselves — all  its  higher  as  well  as  its 
lower  powers  and  passions,  each  struggling  for  supremacy. 
Especially  will  this  be  the  case,  where  it  is  a  struggle  of  a 
lower  against  a  higher  form  of  civilization,  of  a  material  in- 
terest against  amoral  idea,  of  a  strong  yet  unrighteous  institu- 
tion of  the  past  against  the  higher  forces  that  are  to  sway 
the  future. 

And  so  this  war  called  out  and  deepened  our  general  relig- 
ious needs  and  convictions,  and^Jour  sense  of  the  reality  of 
Divine  Providence.  It  quickened  the  sense  of  the  inviola- 
bility of  the  divine  law,  of  the  justice  of  retribution  for  na- 
tional guilt.  It  made  the  general  conscience  more  quick  to 
discern  between  right  and  tvrong,  more  ready  to  succor  the 
oppressed  and  help  them  to  their  rights.  It  made  the  heart 
quick  to  feel,  and  the  Jiand  strong  to  aid  the  sick,  the  wounded 
and  the  dying,  on  innumerable  fields  of  battle ;  so  that  while 
sons  and  brothers  fought  and  bled,  another  army  of  mothers 
and  sisters,  all  over  the  land',  ministered  to  their  wants  with 
loving  and  sleepless  vigilance.    Every  town  had  its  society, 


—  -  « 
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and  every  family  its  appointed  hours,  ibr  these  deeds   of 
mercy.    Ministers  from  all  our  churches  left  their  parishes, 
and  met  on  the  battle-field,  offering  the  same  prayers,  and 
pointing  the  suffering  and  dying  to  the  same  Saviour.     More 
than  a  hundred  millions  in  money  are  known  to  have  been  given 
by  private  benevolence  for  the  relief  of  our  soldiers ;  and 
who  can  estimate  the  innumerable  gifts  that  were  never  told, 
or  the  costly  love  which  itself  is  priceless?    A  superficial 
view  might  ascribe  all  this  development  of  justice  and  human- 
ity to  man's  moral  nature  alone,  without  respect  to  religion, 
or  to  Christianity  ;  but  where  have  such  results  been  seen, 
except  under    the    fostering  and  benign  influence  of  the 
Christian  faith?  The  victories  of  right  over  wrong,  of  human- 
ity over  barbarism,  of  freedom  over  slavery,  of  law  over 
anarchy  and  rebellion — especially  when  won  by  self-sacrifice 
— all  progress  in  human  rights  and  welfare,  all  advance  of 
liberty  under  law — these  are  not  foreign  to  the   Christian 
faith,  but  born   of  its  intnost  spirit ;   they  are  signs  and 
indexes  of  the  real  progress  and  triumphs  of  the  Christian 
religion.     In  the  political  and  social  sphere,  the  growth  of 
'Christianity  is  indicated  by  the  growth  of  justice  and  love ; 
the  triumphs  of  civilization  over  barbarism,  of  social  justice 
over  social  wrong,  the  elevation  of  the  masses  to  their  rights 
and  their  duties — these  are  proofs  of  the  progress,  and  augur- 
ies of  the  final  supremacy  and  success  of  that  Christian  faith, 
which  was  heralded  by  the  annunciation  of  peace  on  earth 
and  good- will  towards  men.    It  is  vain  and  idle  to  put  moral- 
ity into    opposition    to    Christianity ;    for   Christian    faith 
worketh  by  love,  and  so  overcometh  the  world.    It  is  a  re- 
proach to  Christianity  to  say,  that  it  is,  or  can  be,  most  pros- 
perous, where  human  rights  and  man's  freedom  are  unkno\«i 
or  disregarded. 

Among  the  voluntary,  charitable  organizations  called  into 
being  by  the  war,  two  assumed  such  large  proportions  as  to 
<5all  for  special  recognition  :  The  United  States  Sanitary  Com- 
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mission,  and  the  Christian  Commission.*    The  Sanitiry  Com* 
mission,  Henry  W.  Bellows,  D.D.,  of  New  York,  President, 
was  organized  for  the    relief   of   the   sick    and   wounded^ 
especially  at   times  of  great  exigency.      It  had  branches, 
and  indefatigable  workers,  through  all  the  Northern  States. 
Its  total  receipts  were  over  $15,000,000  in  stores,  $5,000,000  iiir 
money,  besides  over  $1,000,000  expended  at  local  offices. 
Daring  a  large  part  of  the  war,  it  had  400  men  in  constant 
employment  on  the  field,  and  in  40  hospitals  under  its  care. 
Besides  medical  aid  and  treatment,  it  gave  two  and  a  half 
millions  of  meals  to  stray  soldiers  ;  it  kept  records  in  its 
books  in  respect  to  a  million  and  seven  hundred  thousand 
soldiers  ;  it  collected  some  fifty  thousand   soldiers'  claims, 
amounting  to  over  two  millions  of  dollars.    All  this  was 
effected  by  the  spontaneous  contributions  and  efforts  of  the 
people  ;  and  was  supplementary  to  the  large  and  even  gener- 
ous provisions  of  the  Government  for  the  comfort  and  heal- 
ing of  the  sick  and  wounded.    The  general  sanitary  result  of 
these  measures  is  seen  in  the  fact,  that,  while  in  the  Euro* 
pean  campaigns  of  this  century  the  proportion  of  deaths  by 
disease  to  the  deaths  from  wounds  is  as  four  to  one,  in  our 
campaign  it  was  reduced  one  half,  two  to  one — a  net  saving^ 
of  some  200,000  lives. 

The  United  States  Christian  Commision,  George  H.  Stuart 
Esq.,  of  Philadelphia,  President,  was  organized  Nov.  15, 1861, 
and  continued  its  work  till  Jan.,  1866  ;  its  object  was  to  pro- 
vide for  the  spiritual  as  well  as  the  temporal  wants  of  the 
soldiers.  Its  total  receipts  in  money  and  other  donations 
amounted  to  $6,264,607  ;  its  commissioned  delegates  numbered 
in  all  4,859 ;  it  distributed  $3,700,000  in  stores,  over  a  million 
ofrdoUars  worth  of  publications,  including  over  a  half  million 
of  Bibles  and  Testaments,  and  a  large  number  of  books,  news- 


*  See  the  four  Reports  of  the  latter  ;  and  the  Bulletins,  (3  toIs.,)  and  fie- 
ports  of  the  former,  with  its  History,  by  StUIe.  The  Sanitary  Commission  has  iu. 
preparation  several  other  volumes,  illustrating  the  philanthropic,  the  medical 
and  the  sanitary  history  of  the  war. 
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papers,  magazine?,  etc.  Through  its  active  delegates,  the 
Grospel  was  preached  in  all  our  armies,  and  its  consolations 
administered  to  the  sick  and  dying.  And  all  this  service  wus 
in  addition  to  that  of  the  regular  chaplains. 

Besides  these  larger  organizations,  there  were  Ladies'  As- 
sociations, Soldiers'  Aid  Societies,  Soldiers'  Homes  and  Bests, 
Volunteer  Refreshment  Booms  for  Soldiers,  scattered  all  over 
the  land.  In  one  such  room  in  Philadelphia,  317,000  meals 
were  provided  for  soldiers  in  transit ;  in  another  in  New 
.  York,  over  200,000.  Voluntary  contributions  at  several  hos- 
pitals amounted  to  over  two  millions  of  dollars.  One  lady  in 
u  Western  town  raised  $20,000  in  money  and  $300,000  in 
supplies.  Wherever  battles  were  fought,  the  U.  S.  Com- 
missions, and  hundreds  of  volunteers,  including  often  the  best 
surgeons  from  our  large  cities,  flocked  to  the  field.  Zealous 
evangelists  and  preachers  of  the  Gospels,  and  colporteurs 
without  number,  labored  constantly  in  the  armies  both  North 
and  South ;  and  in  many  a  camp,  and  many  a  chapel,  souls 
were  born  again,  sometimes  in  large  numbers,  into  the  king- 
dom of  God.  There  were  revivals  of  religion  in  tents  and  by 
the  wayside.  Many  a  soldier  in  battle  saw,  as  one  of  them 
said,  "  the  figure  of  Christ  in  the  sky."  And  thus  the  horrors 
of  war  were  mantled  over  by  the  veil  of  Christian  charity. 
Fountains  of  charity  and  of  Christian  activity  were  opened 
which  have  not  yet  ceased  to  flow. 

This  heightened  Christian  benevolence  also  assumed,  and 
in  the  very  midst  of  the  war,  another  and  an  almost  unexpected 
form,  which  is  full  of  the  best  promise  for  the  future  ;  and 
that  is,  in  the  voluntary  contributions  made,  on  a  larger  scale 
than  ever  before,  for  our  higher  institutions  of  learning.  And 
thus  the  benevolence  showed  itself  to  be  not  merely  sympa- 
thetic, but  far  seeing — not  only  a  sentiment,  but  also  a  princi- 
ple. Our  General  Government  has  but  little  to  do  directly  with 
the  cause  of  education  ;  though  it  has  recently  established  a 
Bureau  for  the  collection  of  facts,  and  three  years  since  made 
the  offer  of  liberal  aid  in  lands  to  all  the  States  that  should 
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eetablish  agricultural  schools.    The  States,  individually,  make 
laws  and  appropriations  for  public  education;  and,  at  first* 
they  established  and  aided  universities,  colleges  and  other 
seminaries  of  learning.    But  these  higher  ingtitutions  came 
for  the  most  part  under  religious  or  ecclesiastical  control,  and 
the  consequence  has  been,  from  the  rivalry  of  the  churches, 
that  of  late  years  their  support  has  been  chiefly  dependent, 
as  is  that  of  the  churches,  upon  voluntary  contributions  and 
donations.    This  change  entails  far-reaching  results.  It  seems 
to  leave  our  higher  instruction  dependent  upon  fluctuating  in- 
fluences.    And  it  might  well  have  been  feared,  that  when  the 
country  was  absorbed  in  a  vast  war,  laying  strong  hands  on 
all  its  resources,  the  more  remote  interests  of  education, 
(which  is  essentially  a  provision  for  future  needs  and  well 
being,)  would,  at  least  for  a  time,  be  neglected-     But  the 
contrary  has  been  the  fact.    Never  have  our  spontaneous 
offerings  for  higher  education  been  as  large,  never  have  they 
increased  in  such  proportion,  as  during  the  years  in  which 
we  were  struggling  for  national  existence.    And  this  is  an- 
other evidence  of  the  safety  of  the  voluntary  principle  among^ 
a  people  trained  thereto.    The  total  amount  thus  given  dur- 
ing the  past  four  years,  can  not  be  less  than  seven  or  eight 
millions  of  dollars.*     Among  the  amounts  given  are  over 
$450,000  to  Yale  College,  Conn.,  (one  donation  being  of  $150, 
000,  one  of  $80,000,  one  of*S50,000,  etc.,)  and  over  $100,000  to 
the  Yale  Theological  School ;  Amherst  College,  Mass.,  $250,- 
000  in  one  sum,  and  Tufts  College,  in  the  same  state,  $400,000; 
Harvard  College,  $260,000;  Brown  University,  $160,000;  Prince- 
ton College,  $160,000,  and  Princeton Theol.  Seminary,  $130,000; 
Rutgers  College,  $140,000;  N.Y.Univ.,$160,000;  Union  Theol. 
Seminary,  New  York,  $150,000  ;  Madison  University,  N.  Y., 
$160,000  ;  Chicago  University,  $200,000  ;  Philadelphia  Divin- 

•  A  summary  of  donations  to  collegiate  and  theological  Institutions,  alone, 
is  giren  by  Dr.  Baldwin,  in  his  21at,  22d  and  23rd  Reports  of  the  Society  for 
Pi  omoting  Collegiate  Education  at  the  West     He  makes  the  total  to  Kov., 
18G6,  to  be  over  $6,500,000  :  there  has  been  quite  an  increase  since. 
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ity  School;  $200,000  ;  Waterville,  Me.,  $150,000  ;  Marietta, 
O.,  $100,000,  etc.  Mr.  Cornell,  of  Ithaca,  N.  Y.,  has  given 
$560,000  for  a  college,  in  addition  to  $100,000  for  a  public 
library  ;  Judge  Parker,  of  Bethlehem,  Pa.,  has  founded  a 
college  there  with  the  same  amount ;  Mr.  Vassar,  of  Pough- 
keepsie,  N.  Y.,  has  also  given  half  a  million  to  a  Female  Col- 
lege ;  Mr.  Crozer  has  founded  a  Baptist  Theol.  School  in 
Penn.,  with  $270,000  ;  Mr.  Drew,  a  Methodist  of  New  York, 
has  given  over  half  a  million  to  education,  the  largest  part  of 
which  is  for  a  Theological  School.  A  college  in  Constanti- 
nople, and  one  in  Beirut,  Syria,  have  been  established  by  New 
York  merchants,  at  about  $100,000  for  each.  Mr.  George 
Peabody,  now  of  London,  has  given  over  three  millions  of 
dollars  to  various  colleges  and  literary  institutions,  besides 
the  million  he  recently  funded  for  educational  institutions  at 
the  South.  The  Lutheran  Church  has  raised  about  $300,000 
for  its  institutions  during  the  past  three  years  ;  the  German 
Reformed  over  $100,000.  The  Methodist  Centenary  Collec- 
tion amounts  to  more  than  three  or  four  millions  of  dollars,  a 
large  proportion  of  which  will  be  devoted  to  education.  It  is 
becoming  more  and  more  the  custom  of  our  rich  men  to 
bestow  their  gifts  while  living,  so  that  they  may  see  and 
enjoy  the  results  of  their  benefactions.  This  increase  of  private 
donations  *  to  our  higher  public  institutions,  in  our  time  of 
trouble,  seems  to  indicate  yet  better  possibilities  in  times  of 
peace.  And,  in  fact,  hardly  a  week  now  passes  without  a 
good  report  of  something  done  in  this  way. 

Meanwhile,  the  public  school  system  in  the  several  States 
^Iso  exhibits  tokens  of  prosperity  and  increase.  A  republic 
lives  only  in  the  intelligence  and  virtue  of  its  citizens.  It 
<ian  not  prosper  where  the  bulk  of  the  people  is  ignorant, 
vicious  and  lawless.  The  education  of  all  its  youth  is  a 
primary  condition  of  its  well  being  and  perpetuity.  Educa- 
tion is  but  a  name  for  the  process  by  which  each  generation 
trains  its  successors  to  take  its  place,  imparting  to  them,  in 
^n  increased  measure,  what  it  has  received  from  the  past,  and 
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itself  accumulated,  of  knowledge  and  virtue  and  religion, 
that  thus  the  safety  of  the  future  may  be  insured.  It  is  a 
vital  process  :  it  hands  down  the  life,  intellectural  and  moral, 
of  the  present  to  shape  the  coming  times.  It  is  the  most 
sacred  trust  and  debt  which  each  generation  owes  to  its  suc- 
cessor ;  and  no  generation  has  played  well  its  part,  that  does 
not  give  a  richer  legacy  to  its  posterity  than  it  received  from 
its  ancestry.  The  individual  man  is  immortal,  because  he  can 
be  educated,  and  because  the  possibilities  of  hi^  increase  in 
wisdom  and  virtue  can  not  be  limited.  And  a  nation  can  not 
be  free  and  prosperous,  if  it  neglects  its  primary  duty  of 
training  all  its  youth  for  the  duties,  as  well  as  the  rights,  of 
citizenship. 

The  last  Census  of  the  United  States,  1860,  reports  the 
whole  number  of  colleges,  academies  and  schools  in  the  conn- 
try,  at  113,006,  in  which  were  employed  148,742  teachers, 
with  5,417,880   pupils.     The  annual  expenditures  amounted 
to  $33,990,482.      Of  these  institutions,  445  were  called   col- 
legiate,  with    54,969    students ;    the    academies    numbered 
6,630,  with  455,559  pupils.    The  number  of  public  schools 
was  106,915,  with  4,917,552  scholars.  The  number  of  libraries 
in  the  country  was  27,730,  with  13,316,379  volumes,  of  which 
8,149  were  private,  6,205  were  Sunday  School,  and  213  were 
collegiate.    The  increase  between  1850  and  1860,  was  26  per 
cent,  in  the  number  of  schools,  40  per  cent,  in  the  number  of 
teachers,  48  per  cent,  in  the  number  of  pupils,  and  110  per 
cent,  in  the  income.    The  average  number  of  pupils  was  one 
in  six  of  the  entire  population ;  the  average  annual  income 
for  each   pupil  was  $6.27  ;  the  total  cost  of  education  was 
$1.26,  to  each  "free  white  person"  then  in  the  Union.    The 
income  for  public  schools  was  $22,297,865,  an  increase  of  133 
per  cent,  since  1850. 

The  largest  grant  made  by  any  government  at  a  sin;;le 
time,  for  educational  purposes,  was  that  of  our  Congress,  during 
the  war,  of  30,000  acres  of. land  to  each  state,  for  each  of  its 
Senators  and  Representatives  in  Congress,  the  proceeds  to 
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be  applied  to  the  founding  of  institutions  for  the  promotion 
of  agricultural  and  mechanical  education.  This  grant  was 
restricted  to  the  loyal  States.  Their  Senators  and  Represen- 
tatives numbered  234 ;  which  would  make  a  donation  of 
7,020,000  acres.  At  $1.25  per  acre,  the  government  price,  the 
sum  total  would  be  $8,775,000.  Extended  to  the  other 
States,  the  total  value  would  be  over  eleven  millions  of  dol- 
lars. 

In  most  of  the  States  and  large  cities,  reports  on  the  condi- 
tion of  education  are  annually  published.*    From  some  of 
these  we  extract  and  condense  various  facts  to  show  the  gen- 
eral condition  of  our  public  schools.    In  the  State  of  New 
York  the  number  of  school-houses  is  11,780,  of  the  value  of 
ten  millions  of  dollars;  these  are  furnished  with   1,183,017 
vols,  in  school  libraries,  valued  at  $600,000.    The  number  of 
children  between  the  ages  of  5  and  21  is   1,364,967  ;    the 
number  attending  public  schools,  (the  attendance  is  volun- 
tary,) is  938,000 ;  there  are  also  97,000  in  academies  apd 
1,541  in  colleges.    The  number  of  teachers,  is  26,469,  4,452. 
male,  22,017  female ;  average  salaries  in  cities  $563,  in  the 
country  $169.    The  total  amount  raised  for  schools   in  the 

*  Among  the  most  Toluminoas  and  Taluable  of  these  Beports  for  the  curreat 
year,  are : 

The  Thirtieth  Annaal  Beport  of  the  Board  of  Education,  Massachasetts. 
Joseph  White,  Secretary,    pp.  528.    Boston,  1867. 

Annual  Report  oi  the  School  Committee  of  the  City  of  Boston,  by    B.  C. 
Waterston.    pp.  350.    Boston,  1867. 

Seventy-Ninth  Annual  Beport  of  the  !Etegents  of  the  University  of  the  State 
of  New  York.    John  V.  L.  Pniyn,  Chancellor,  pp.  600.    Albany,  1866. 

Thirteenth  Annual  Report  of  the  Superintendent  of  Public  Institutions  in 
the  State  of  New  York,  V.  M.  Rice.    pp.  306.    Albany,  1867. 

Report  of  the  Superintendent  of  Common  Schools  of  the  Commonwealth  of 
Pennsylvania,  J.  P.  Wickersham.    pp.  334.    Harrisburg,  1867. 

Thirteenth  Annual  Report  of  the  State  Commissioners  of  Common  Schools, 
Ohio,  Jno.  A.  Norris.   pp.  174.    Columbus,  O.,  1867. 

Sixth  Biennial  Report  of  the  Superintendent  of  Public  Institutions  of  the 
State  of  Illinois,  Newton  Bateman.    pp.  240. 

Annual  Report  of  the  Board  of  St.  Louis  Public  Schools,  for  1866.    St. 
Louis,  1866. 
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State  in  1866,  was  $7,378,858,  or  about  eight  dollars  for  each 
pupil  in  attendance.  In  the  268  public  schools  of  the  City 
of  New  York,  there  are  219,000  pupils ;  the  amount  expended 
is  $2,298,508.  The  New  York  Free  Academy,  (or  College,) 
with  819  pupils,  receives  annually  from  the  State  $125,000. 
The  schools  of  the  cities  are  entirely  free,  the  pupils  being 
supplied  with  books,  stationary,  etc. 

In  the  State  of  Massachusetts  there  are  255,323  children ; 
the  attendance  at  schools  is  231,685 ;  the  amount  expended  is 
$2,574,974 — about  $10  for  each  child.  The  school  fund  is 
two  millions.  In  the  City  of  Boston,  $776,375  are  expended 
for  schools,  with  27,723  pupils.  The  primary  schools  number 
256,  the  grammar  schools  78,  the  high  schools  3 — ^with  703 
teachers.  The  Stalfi  of  Pennsylvania  expended  in  1866, 
$4,195,258  on  public  schools,  with  478,056  pupils  ;  UliDois, 
$4,439,238  for  614,659  pupils  in  a  population  of  two  millions; 
Wisconsin  $1,190,289  for  234,265  pupils.  Ohio  has  11,256 
school-houses,  728,990  pupils,  332,641  vols,  in  the  school 
libraries,  and  raised  in  1866,  $5,059,938  for  instruction.  The 
State  of  Indiana  has  a  school  fund  of  over  seven  millions. 
The  State  of  Michigan,  not  yet  25  years  old,  has  already  the 
richest  university  in  the  country,  with  1,225  students,  to 
whom  the  institution  is  free.  In  Minnesota,  still  farther 
West,  one  eighteenth  of  the  land  in  each  township  is  reserved 
for  education ;  the  school  fund  is  already  over  a  million  of 
dollars,  and  if  the  remaining  lands  are  sold  at  no  higher  rates, 
the  fund  will  be  over  twenty  millions  oT  dollars ;  its  popula- 
tion is  now  840,000.  The  City  of  St.  Louis  expended  (1866,) 
$340,770,  on  its  excellent  schools  with  16,228  enrolled  scholars. 
California  raises  for  each  scholar  $6.58  ;  the  school  children 
since  1863,  have  increased  twenty-five  per  cent.  These  are 
but  the  gleanings  of  a  few  facts  to  illustrate  the  interest 
taken  in  our  public  schools  and  their  growth.  Dnnvg 
the  war  the  number  of  pupils,  and  the  expenditures  con- 
.stantly  increased.  According  to  the  Census  of  the  U.  S.  for 
1860,  the  whole  amount  then  raised  for  education,  in  the  sis 
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States  of  New  York,  Pennsylvania,  Massachusetts,  Ohio,  Illi- 
nois and  Wisconsin,  was  $12,717,289 ;  the  Repoi:ts  for  these 
sancie  States,  for  1866,  give  the  amount  at  $24,838,555,  or 
nearly  double.  To  make  the  system  fully  effective  two  things 
are  still  needed  :  one  is,  the  compulsory  attendance  of  all  chil- 
dren who  are  not  elsewhere  taught :  the  other  is,  that  the 
system  should  be  extended  into  all  the  Southern  and  .South- 
western States,  and  there  embrace  all  the  children,  both 
white  and  black. 

There  has  also  been  a  like  advance  in  the  receipts  of  our 
chief  philanthropic  and  missionary  associations  during  the 
past  few  years.  Into  all  the  details  connected  with  these 
organizations  it  would  be  impracticable  to  enter,  I  have 
compared  the  aggregate  receipts  of  about  25  of  them,  as 
given  in  the  Reports  of  1866,  with  the  amounts  reported  in 
I860 — the  year  after  and  the  year  before  the  war.  And  tha 
result  is,  that  about  two  and  a  quarter  millions  were  given  in: 
1860,  and  something  over  five  millions  in  the  last  year. 

Among  these  Societies  are  the  American  Bible  Society,. 
$734,089  ;  the  American  Board  of  Foreign  Missions,  $446,942; 
the  Presbyterian  Boards  of  Domestic  and  Foreign  Missions, 
together  over  $500,000  ;  the  Reformed  Dutch  Board,  $93,000 
— of  which  $56,500  was  from  a  single  donor  ;  the  Methodist 
Boards  of  .'Missions,  $686,380;  the  American  Home  Mission- 
ary Society,  $212,567  ;  the  Board  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal 
Church,  $175,000;  Baptist  Home  and  Foreign  Missions,  $368,- 
537  ;*  the  Tract  Societies  of  New  York  and  Boston,  $679,617; 
various  Education  Societies,  about  $125,000  ;  AnSerican  Sun- 
day School  Union,  $98,727  ;  Congregational  Union,  $130,000  ? 
Foreign  and  Christian  Union,  $110,000  ;  American  Missionary 
Association,  $253,000  ;   Seamen's  Friends'  Society,  $98,280 ;. 
Female  Guardian  Society,  N.  Y.,  $87,768,  etc.,  etc. 

*  The  Baptists  have  contributed  over  fifteen  ndllions  of  doUars,  during  the 
last  fifty  years,  for  evangelizing  purposes,  of  which  about  three  milUons  were 
lor  foreign  missions.  See  the  Missionary  Jubilee  of  the  American  Baptist 
Union,  held  in  1864,  in  Philadelphia,  pp.  500.    New  York,  I860. 
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Besides  these  there  are,  e.g.,  in  New  York  City,  24  Socie- 
ties, which  received  last  year,  $732,000  for  local  objects.  The 
Public  Charities  of  the  city,  paid  by  the  State,  amount  to 
t942,241.    The  Third  Annual  Report  of  the  Board  of  State 
Charities  in  Massachusetts,*  for  1866,  gives  the  total  amount 
expended  in  these  charities  in  that  State  at  about  three  mil- 
lions of   dollars  per  annum.      The  American   Colonization 
Society,  expended  last  year  $84,763,  and  sends  this  year  to 
Liberia  1,200  emigrants ;  during  the  fifty  years  of  its  exist- 
ence it  has  received  over  two  and  a  half  millions,  and  sent  to 
Liberia  12,000  persons  ;  in  the  Republic  of  Liberia,  there  are 
150  churches  and  200  schools,  and  it  has  under  its  control 
200,000  aborigines.     Among  the  most  eflfective  of  the  associa- 
tions, laboring  in  a  quiet  way,  is  the  New  York  Sabbath 
Committee,  Philip  Schaff,D.D.,  Secretary,  which  has  had  agreat 
influence  in  promoting  the  due  observance  of  the  Christian 
•Sabbath,  and  incidentally  helping  on  the  cause  of  temperance, 
especially  in  our  metropolis.     By  a  strict  excise  law,  no 
liquor  can  now  be  sold  in  this  city  on  the  Sabbath.    The  Na- 
tional Temperance  Society  is  reviving  in  its  influence,  as  its 
need  is  increasingly  felt.    In  Maine  and  Massachusetts,  the 
policy  of  prohibition  in  respect  to  the  traffic  in  liquor  is  suc- 
eesfuUy  maintained.    But  in  the  country,  as  a  whole,  intem- 
perance has  been  on  the  increase  during  the  past  few  years. 
Our  foreign  population,  as  a  general  fact,  are  opposed  to  both 
our  Sabbath  and  Temperance  usages.     One  of  our  greatest 
moral  and  social  problems  is  the  assimilation  of  this  popula- 
tion to  the  principles  and  methods  of  our  American  Christian- 
ity, a  task  which  can  only  be  slowly  accomplished. 

Young  Men's  Christian  Associations,  made  up  of  the  flower 
of  our  youth,  are  organized  in  all  our  cities,  and  doing  a  noble 
work.  Their  Conventions,  like  the  one  just  held  at  Montreal, 
have  assumed  not  only  a  national,  but  an  international  im- 


*  S.  G.  Howe,  chaiiman.    This  is  the  most  full  Report  published  in  the 
counti7. 
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portance.  They  reach  far  beyond  the  bounds  of  action  of 
any  one  denomination,  and  bind  our  Christian  young  inen  fast 
together.  The  system  of  Sunday  Schools  has  also  been 
developed  in  this  land  in  large  proportions,  and  with  wide 
ramifications.  All  our  churches  train,  in  such  schools,  their 
youths  in  precept  and  doctrine,  and  thus  compensate,  though 
in  an  insuflScient  degree,  for  the  comparative  disuse  of  strict 
catechetical  instruction.  The  American  Sunday  School 
Union  works  beneficently,  by  multiplied  agencies  through 
the  land,  and  reaches  many  youth  who  would  otherwise  be 
neglected  and  outcast.  The  children  rejoice  in  these 
schools. 

The  undersigned  had  hoped  to  present  a  tolerably  full  ac- 
•count  of  the  various  churches  into  which  our  Christianity  is 
divided.    But  the  length  of  the  Report,  and  the  pressure  of 
time,  will  allow  only  a  condensation  of  the  leading  facts. 

Foremost  in  numbers  and  zeal  is  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church.  Last  year  it  celebrat^ed  the  centenary  of  its  intro- 
duction into  this  country.  Proposing  to  raise  a  thank-oflfer- 
ing  of  a  million,  its  receipts  have  actually  come  near  to  four 
millions,  a  large  part  of  which  is  to  be  devoted  to  the  inter- 
ests of  education.  The  Northern  Church  reports  64  annual 
Conferences  ;  13,172  preachers  ;  1,039,184  church-members, 
(an  increase  during  a  ^ear  of  102,925) ;  82,925  baptisms  of 
adults  and  children  ;  10,462  church  buildings,  of  the  value  of 
thirty  millions  of  dollars;  25  colleges  and  theological  schools; 
a  Book  Concern  with  a  capital  of  $837,000,  and  56  oflBcial 
periodicals  with  a  circulation  of  a  million  a  month.  The 
Methodist  Church  South,  separated  in  1844,  with  1,345  minis- 
ters, 495,282  members,  now  has  about  700,000  communicants. 
Other  branches  are,  Methodist  ProtestantSj  105,000  ;  African 
Methodists,  about  112,000  ;  the  Evangelical  Association,  (Al- 
brights,) 56,734  ;  Wesleyan  Methodists:  25,670 ;  Free  Metho- 
dists, (since  I860,)  4,890  ;  Primitive  Methodists,  1,805.  The 
total  Methodist  Church  membership  is  over  two  millions.  In 
Canada,  there  are  85,000.     All  this  is  the  growth  of  a  cen- 
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tury ;  in  1826,  there  were  360,800  members.  No  church  in 
the  country  is  moving  onward  with  a  more  definite  aim  or 
larger  plans.  Among  the  German  population  it  has  334 
preachers  and  30,000  church  members.  In  Germany,  it  has 
84  preachers  and  5,370  members  ;  in  France,  119  preachers 
and  1,858  members.  Its  appropriations  for  foreign  and  domestic 
missions,  for  1867,  amount  to  $1,030,978.  Some  of  the  sub* 
divisions  may  soon  be  reunited  with  the  main  branch  of  this 
church  :  but  the  Southern  Churches  still  stand  aloof. 

Next  in  number  are  the  Baptists.  Their  total  church  mem- 
bership is  given  at  1,689,845,  with  17,220  churches,  viz.: 
Regular  Baptists,  1,040,303  ;  Campbellites,  (Disciples,)  309,- 
000 ;  Free  Will  Baptists,  56,258  ;  Seventh  Day  Baptists, 
7,014 ;  Six-Principle  Baptists,  (Heb.  vi,  1-3,)  3,000 ;  Wine- 
brennarians,  (Church  of  God,)  23,800 ;  Anti-mission  Bap- 
tists, 50,000 ;  Christians,  (Unitarians,)  180,000 ;  Dunkers, 
(Tunkers,)  20,000.  The  Northern  and  Southern  Baptists 
act  independently :  the  Southern  number  645,551^  The 
denomination  has  23  colleges,  11  theological  schools,  and  23 
periodicals.  The  Northern  Baptist  Home  Mission  Society, 
1867,  reports  its  receipts  at  $176,889,  ($70,000  larger 
than  last  year)  ;  the  Missionary  Union,  $191,714 ;  the  Pub- 
lication Society,  $199,727  ;  the  Bible  Society,  $51,457.  The 
Southern  Baptists  report,  1867,  $44,00t  for  domestic  missions; 
$22,000  for  foreign  missions,  with  16  missionaries.  The  Bap- 
tists have  a  number  of  churches  of  Germans,  and  200  mis- 
sionaries in  Germany  and  Scandinavia.  Large  sabscriptions, 
amounting  to  more  than  a  million  of  dollars,  have  been  re- 
cently made  for  their  colleges  and  theological  seminaries. 
The  Mennonites,  numbering  (1858,)  110  churches  and  36,280 
members ;  the  Reformed  Mennonites,  5,000  members,  and  the 
Hooker  (Amish)  Mennonites,  are  also  Baptists.  An  attempt 
to  unite  the  Campbellites  with  the  regular  Southern  Baptists 
has  failed.  In  Canada  and  the  West  Indies,  the  Baptists 
number  795  churches  and  79,507  members. 

The  Presbyterian   Churches.     Outside  of  New  England,. 
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where  Congregationalism  has  the  ground,  the  Presb'yterian 
churches  extend,  in  various  subdivisions,  throughout  the  coun- 
try.    The  main  branch  of  the  church  was  divided  in  1838, 
on  divers  questions  of  doctrine  and  polity.    The  two  main 
divisions  are  popularly,  not  ecclesiastically,  known  as   Old 
School  and  New  School.      The    Old  School^   1867,  reports 
35  synods,  176  presbyteries,  2,622  churches,  2,302  ministers, 
246,350  communicants,  and  contributions  to  the  amount  of 
$3,731,164.     In  its  foreign  missions  it  has  40   churches,  330 
ministers  and  teachers,  1,200  members.    The   New  School, 
1867,  reports  23   synods,  109   presbyteries,  1,870   minister?, 
161,539  communicants,  163,242  Sunday  School  scholars,  and 
contributions  of  $3,106,870  for  all  its  objects.    Its  increase 
last  year  was  10,938  members,  and  nearly  a  million  of  dol- 
lars in  contributions.     The  United  Presbyterian  Clmreli,  was 
formed  in  1853,  by  a  union  of  the  Associate  Presbyterian  and 
Associate  Eeformed  Churches.    It  reports,  1867,  7  synods, 
54   presbyteries,   543  ministers,   717    congregations,   63,4S9 
members,  $1,277,204  contributions.    In  the  eight  years  of  its 
history,  it  has  increased  in  its  ministry  from  408  to  543  ;  and 
in  its  contributions  from  an  average  of  41  cents  per  member 
to  an  average  of  nine  dollars.    It  has  missionary  presbyteties 
in  India,  China,  Syria  and  Oregon.    It  is  anti-slayery  and 
close  communion  in  its  character.    The  Presbyterian  Church 
in  the  United  States,  (the  style  of  the  Southern  Church,)  was 
formed  by  a  union  of  the  Old  and  New  School  Churches  dur- 
ing the  war.    They  report,  1867, 10  synods,  46  presbyteries, 
66,528  communicants,   829  ministers,  1,290  churches.     The 
contributions  are    set  down  as    $409,282.    There   are   340 
churches  and  4  presbyteries,  from  which  there  is  no  report. 
The  numbers  given  are  probably  much  below  the  facts.  There 
is  no  present  prospect  of  reunion  with  the  Northern  churches. 
The    Cumberland  Presbyterian    Churches,  North  and  South, 
are  reunited.    They  had  before  the  war  588  ministers  and 
48,600  members.     An  effort  to  unite  with  the  Southern  church 
is  in   progress.     The  Associate  Eeformed  Presbyterians   of 
26 
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the  Soatli  also  maintain  an  independent  organization.  The 
Reformed  Freshyteriam  in  the  North  have  two  synods,  one  of 
abont  100,  the  other  of  abont  60  ministers.  The  General 
Synod  that  met  in  New  York,  in  1867,  appointed  a  committee 
on  reunion  with  other  Presbyterian  organizations.  The 
tendency  to  reunion,  especially  among  the  Presbyterian 
churches,  is  rapidly  gaining  ground.  The  Old  and  New 
School  Assemblies  have  this  year  adopted  a  plan  of  reunioa, 
covering  all  the  questions  in  debate,  which  is  published  for 
further  discussion,  and  will  be  acted  upon  next  year.  Now 
that  slavery  is  abolished,  one  of  the  chief  obstacles  to  reunion 
is. taken  out  of  the  way.  A  united  Presbyterian  church, 
numbering  some  700,000  members,  would  have  a  great  and 
growing  influence. 

The  Congregationcdists.  Churches,  2,780  ;  ministers,  2,919; 
members,  267,453.  Including  Canada,  there  are  2,900  churches, 
3,009  ministers,  272,974  members.  The  gain  last  year  was  60 
churches,  3,913  members,  28  ministers.  Of  the  churches, 
1,518  are  in  New  England.  The  amount  of  contributions  re- 
ported is  $1,024,720  ;  but  there  was  no  report  from  thirteen 
states  and  territories.  The  American  Home  Missionary,  and 
the  American  Board  of  Foreign  Mission^,  the  American  Edu- 
cation Society,  the  American  Tract  Society  of  New  England, 
and  the  American  Missionary  Association,  are  chiefly  sap- 
ported  by  CoDgregationalists.  The  great  National  Council, 
of  511  members,  which  assembled  in  Boston,  in  1865,  gave  a 
new  impulse  to  the  denomination.  No  body  of  Christiana 
was  more  earnest  for  the  national  cause  throughout  our  late 
war.     It  is  rapidly  extending  especially  in  the   Western 

States. 

The  Unitarian  Congregationalists  have  289  societies,  (of 
which  171  are  in  Massachusetts,)  and  355  ministers.  The  con- 
tributions for  various  objects  amounted  to  $235,900. 

The  Lutheran  Church  numbers,  in  all,  421  synods,  1,644 
ministers,  2,915  congregations,  323,825  communicants.  Of 
these,  there  are  connected  with  the  General  Synod,  23  synods, 
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695  minister?,  1,255  congregations  and  110,450  communicants. 
The  rest  are  embraced  in  other  synods.  There  is  a  General 
Synod  at  the  South.  A  new  synod  is  projected,  on  the  basis 
of  a  more  strict  adherance  to  the  symbols  ;  a  convention  for 
this  object  was  held  at  Reading,  Pa.,  in  Dec,  1866,  attended 
by  representatives  from  15  synods ;  but  no  further  action  has 
yet  been  taken.  The  two  western  Scandinavian  synods  num- 
ber 40,000  members.  The  emigration  from  Scandinavia 
alone  last  year  was  29,000,  chiefly  Lutheran.  There  are  29 
Lutheran  periodicals  in  the  United  States,  (14  of  which  are 
in  the  Qerman  language,)  15  theological  schools,  and  17 
colleges. 

The  Protestant  Episcopal  Church  numbers  34  dioceses,  44 
bishops,  2,416  priests  and  deacons,  2,305  parishes,  161,234 
communicants,  151,819  Sunday  School  scholars.  Its  contri- 
butions in  1866,  were  over  three  millions  of  dollars.  The 
Southern  dioceses,  separated  during  the  war,  are  now  restored. 
The  Board  of  Foreign  Missions  expended  $71,000;  domestic 
missions  $54,465.  The  receipts  of  the  Evangelical  Knowl- 
edge Society  were  $40,998.  Twenty-eight  of  the  bishops  of 
this  church  have  published  a  protest  against  ritualistic  inno- 
vations. 

The  Reformed  Protestant  Dutch  Churchy  1867.  Churches, 
444 ;  ministers,  461  ;  communicants,  57,846  ;  Sunday  School 
scholars  46,411  ;  contributions  for  congregational  objects, 
$765,980,  for  benevolent  objects  $277,209.  Its  last  Synod, 
by  a  vote  of  109  to  10,  has  submitted  the  question  of  drop- 
ping the  word  "  Dutch  "  from  its  title,  and  adopting  the  name 
of  the  "  Reformed  Church  in  America." 

German  Reformed  Church.  Triennial  Synod,  1866.  Both 
classes  from  the  late  Confederate  States,  Va.  and  N.  C,  were 
represented.  It  has  2  synods,  29  classes,  476  ministers,  1,162 
churches,  109,258  communicants,  11,088  baptisms;  contri- 
butions for  benevolent  objects  $60,882  ;  5  colleges  and  3 
theological  schools ;  9  periodicals.  The  Tercentenary  of  the 
Heidelberg  Catechism  was  duly  celebrated,  and  an  excellent 
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edition  of  the  same  was  issued.  In  connection  with  this, 
more  than  $100,000  were  raised  for  the  colleges  of  the  church. 
It  is  proposed  to  drop  the  word  "  German "  from  the  title 
of  the  church.  A  new  Liturgy  is  under  discussion,  opposed 
chiefly  on  account  of  its  high  sacramental  tendencies. 

The  United  Brethern  in  Christ,  (organized  1774,)  is  "  Ar- 
minian  in  doctrine  and  Methodistic  in  polity."  It  has  4,255 
preaching  places,  8,297  societies,  91,570  members  ;  contribu- 
tions $341,279. 

The  Moravians,  89  mission  stations  ;  307  preaching  places; 
213  missionaries,  male  and  female,  and  882  assistants ;  ex- 
pended $120,189.  Under  the  religious  instruction  of  the 
Unitus  Fratrum  there  are  177,869  persons  in  Europe  and 
America.    The  adult  communicants  number  14,240. 

The  Roman  Catholic  Church  in  the  United  States  consists 
of  43  dioceses,  3  vicariates-apostolic,45  bishops — the  diocese  of 
Baltimore  being  the  Metropolitan  See.  There  are  3,795 
churches,  2,317  clergymen,  49  ecclesiastical  institutions,  29 
colleges,  134  schools  for  girls,  66  asylums,  26  hospitals.  The 
whole  number  of  Roman  Catholics  in  North  and  South  Ameri- 
ca, is  supposed  to  be  forty-five  millions  ;*  in  the  United  States 
there  are  probably  about  four  millions — much  less  than  the 
immigration  of  Catholics  with  its  naftural  increase.  The 
Second  National  Council  of  this  church  was  held  in  Baltimore, 
Oct.,  1866  ;  it  professed  anew  the  unconditional  adhesion  of 
the  church  to  the  papacy  and  its  temporal  power.  The 
amount  subscribed  to  the  papal  loan  in  the  United  States,  to 
March  1st,  was  $2,300,000.  The  power  of  Catholicism  is 
here  chiefly  felt  in  the  large  towns,  where  foreigners  congre- 
gate ;  its  political  influence  is  strong  in  a  few  localities. 

The  Universalists  number  about  600,000 ;  they  raised  for 
their  denominational  objects  last  year  $1,665,000 ;  they  pro- 
pose collecting  $100,000  for  a  missionary  fund.  There  have 
been  some  attempts  at  a  union  between  them  and  the  Uni- 
tarians. 

The  Friends  or  Quakers  of  the  orthodox  side  number  51,- 
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000;  tho  Hicksites,  40,000.  They  contributed  largely  to  the 
funds  for  the  relief  of  soldiers  during  the  war,  and  aid  the  freed- 
men  liberally.  In  Philadelphia  they  have  recently  contri- 
buted $125,000,  for  a  school  for  colored  youth.  The  SJidkers 
number  4,700 ;  the  Second  Adventists,  20,000  ;  the  Sweden- 
borgianSf  5,000;  the  Mormons,  70,000,  recruited  chiefly  from 
Europe  and  now  divided  among  themselves  ;  the  Sptritucdists 
— an  indefinite  number,  easily  exaggerated. 

Such  is  the  marvellous  commingling  of  churches  in  the 
midst  of  which  we  live  and  labor.  But  in  all  this  diversity 
of  tongues,  there  is  still  one  language.  We  have  one  Lord, 
one  faith  and  one  baptism.  Our  difierences  are  chiefly  ex- 
ternal and  superficial ;  one  union  is  internal  and  vital.  The 
tendencies  to  reunion  are  growing  in  all  the  denominations. 
The  centrifugal  force  has  well  nigh  spent  itself,  and  the  cen- 
tripetal is  beginning  to  claim  its  rights. 

We  know  that  we  have  great  difficulties,  and  that  in 
respect  to  some  of  them  we  can  derive  but  liltle  light  from  the 
past.  We  have  a  vast  social,  as  well  as  religious,  problem  to 
solve.  A  whole  race,  redeemed  from  slavery,  is  to  be  Chris- 
tianized. The  North  and  South  are  to  be  reunited,  and  only 
the  Gospel  can  effect  this.  The  Southern  churches  have  suf- 
fered largely  from  the  war  ;  they  still  decline  to  work  with 
us  ;  but  we  hope  the  time  is  not  far  distant  when  these 
alienations  will  be  forgotten.  We  have  also  a  large  and  in- 
creasing emigrant  population  to  mould  into  harmony  with  our 
national  spirit  and  religious  life ;  during  the  present  year 
they  have  come  to  us  at  the  rate  of  a  thousand  a  day,  and  the 
land  is  broad  [and  rich  enough  to  hold  many  more.  But  they 
come  chiefly  for  material  gain,  and  we  must  win  them  to 
higher  objects.  Our  material  prosperity,  our  wealth,  our 
mines,  our  rapid  growth,  imperil  our  future  unless  we  have 
a  new  baptism  from  above. 

Brethern  of  the  Alliance !  In  the  name  of  our  Branch  we 
offer  to  you  our  cordial  Christian  salutations.  We  are  one 
with  you  in  the  common  work  of  our  evangelical  Christianity 
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— ^against  Romanism  and  infidelity — for  freedom,  religious 

and  civil,  everywhere ;  in  all  works,  of  charity  to  help  the 

weak  and  raise  the  fallen,  and  to  speed  the  progress  of  the 

Gospel.    Pray  for  us,  jas  we  also  ofiFer  our  prayers  for  you. 

We  trust  that  our  alliance  with  you  may  help  us  to  do  our 

work  better,  and  bind  us  closer  to  Christ's  people  all  over  the 

Old  World.    In  such  union  is  strength. 

[The  Report  concluded  with  an  invitation  to  hold  the  next  General  Confer- 
ence of  the  Alliance  in  the  City  of  New  York. 


1         Art.  IV.— progressive  APPREHENSION  OF 

DIVINE  TRUTH. 

By  Bet.  Julius  Szelte,  Professor  in  Amherst  College. 

On  attending,  a  few  years  since,  the  Anniversary  of  a  so- 
called  liberal  school  in  theology,  and  arriving  late — the  exer- 
cises having  already  begun — the  first  phrase  which  fell  npon 
a  visitor's  ear  was,  "  progress  in  religion."  During  the  serv- 
ices these  words  were  often  repeated — the  young  speakers 
dwelling  upon  them  with  evident  delight — though,  from  all 
their  utterances,  it  was  difficult  to  frame  any  clear  and  con- 
sistent deflnition  for  the  words  so  freely  employed.  Lack  of 
clearness  and  of  depth  might,  in  these  instances,  be  easily 
chargeable  to  immaturity  of  development,  but,  among  those 
not  wanting  either  in  years  or  in  a  certain  kind  of  culture^ 
progress  in  religion  or  theology  is  often  obscurely  and  often 
erroneously  apprehended.  The  terms  themselves  are  well 
chosen.  The  plan  which  it  has  pleased  God  to  adopt  in  the 
procedure  of  His  kingdom,  can  only  be  accomplished  progress* 
ively.  This  the  Bible  amply  affirms  and  the  history  of  the 
Church  abundantly  illustrates.  But  it  behooves  us  to  know 
distinctly  what  is  implied  in  such  an  expression.  When  it  is 
said  that  God's  plans  have  a  progressive  development,  we  do 
not  mean  thereby  that  He  is  progressively  adding  to  them 
anything  new.    "Known  unto  God  are  all  His  works  from  the 
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beginning  of  the  world."  "  He  is  of  one  mind  ;  who  can  turn 
Him  ?"  The  development  is  not,  properly  speaking,  in  the 
plans  of  God,  but  in  us  and  our  apprehension  of  them.  They 
do  not  change  any  more  than  does  their  Author,  who  is  and 
was  and  is  to  come,  the  same  yesterday,  to-day  and  forever. 
But,  as  it  is  the  same  sun  which  shines  in  the  dawning  twi- 
light and  the  completed  day,  so  the  same  truth  may  reveal 
itself,  first  in  the  glimmering  which  hardly  breaks  the  mid- 
night, and  subsequently  in  the  glory  which  rises  to  the  perfect 
noon.  That  which  changes,  is  our  point  of  vision,  our  capacity 
for  receiving  light,  and  the  precise  statement  of  the  doctrine 
before  us  is,  that  God  educates  man  from  age  to  age  unto  a 
larger  acquaintance  with  Himself  and  His  truth.  The  truth 
does  not  grow,  but  the  human  race,  from  generation  to  gene- 
ration, enlarges  in  the  capacity  to  apprehend  it. 

In  other  words,  as  applied  to  the  Bible,  which  is  the  true 
statement  of  God's  plans,  to  which  nothing  shall  be  added, 
and  from  which  nothing  can  be  removed,  the  doctrine  is  that 
the  Sacred  Scriptures  can  not  be  most  adequately  apprehended 
at  the  time  when  they  are  first  propounded.  It  is  neither  the 
prophet  that  declares  the  message,  who  has  the  clearest  vision 
of  its  Divine  significance,  nor  the  people  that  at  first  receive 
it,  who  can  penetrate  most  deeply  its  interior  fullness. 
The  same  Holy  Ghost  who  inspires  His  prophets  and  illumines 
His  people  unto  any  declaration  or  knowledge  of  His  truth, 
abides,  with  increasing  manifestations  of  His  power,  in  His 
Church,  and  by  the  constant  Providence  -and  continued  in- 
dwelling presence  by  which  He  guards  and  guides  its  history 
according  to  His  own  will,  He  is  giving  to  the  world,  from  age 
to  age,  some  larger  view  of  His  plans,  some  broader  interpre- 
tation of  His  Word,  bringing  to  light  what  was  at  first  obscure, 
and  showing  new  applications  to  what  at  first  may  hav.e 
seemed  to  be  fully  apprehended — not  denying  what  had  been 
revealed  before,  but  clothing  all  this  in  a  clearer  light,  and 
thus  conducting  His  Church  continually  from  the  vision  as 
through  a  glass  darkly,  more  and  more  nearly  unto  the  vision 
face  to  face. 
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And  tnat  this  doctrine  is  true,  is  made  evident  alike  from 
the  Bible  and  from  history.     These  two  are  but  counterparts 
of  each  other.    The  history  of  the  world  is  but  the  larger 
volume  of  which  the  Bible  is  an  epitome.    Like  the  Bible^ 
human  history  begins  with  Eden,  and  passes  through  its 
scenes  of  sin  and  sorrow,  of  life  and  love,  till  it  shall  also  end 
where  the  Bible  ends,  in  the  New  Jerusalem,  the  tabemade 
of  God  with  men.    But  what  could  our  first  parents,  when 
driven  forth  from  the  Eden  which  had  passed,  know  of  the 
New  Jerusalem  which  was  to  come  ?    When  the  promise  was 
proclaimed :  the  seed  of  the  woman  shall  bruise  the  serpent's 
head — how  large  it  was,  indeed,  but  how  small  the  apprehen- 
sion of  it  1    I  have  obtained  this  seed,  said  Eve,  when  she 
brought  forth  her  first-born  ;  I  have  gotten  the  man,  the  Lord; 
the  promised  avenger  has  come !    But  how  long  the  distance, 
and  how  sad  the  journey,  till  the  true  Deliverer  actually  ap- 
peared !    What  sighs  and  weary  watchings  for  His  coming ; 
what  alternate  hopes  and  fears ;  what  mingled  light  and  dark- 
ness in  the  minds  of  those  who  caught  some  glimpses  of  the 
coming  glory !    And  yet,  as  we  now  regard  it,  what  a  steady 
growing  of  the  dawn  ;  what  increasing  manifestations  of  the 
fullness  of  the  wondrous  scheme,  does  the  history  between  the 
Fall  and  Incarnation  represent !    But  when  the  Messah  came, 
the  Son  of  God  and  Son  of  Man,  it  was  only  the  fulfillment  of 
the  promise  given  at  the  Fall.    Nothing  has  been  added  to 
the  promise  or  the  plan,  but  they  needed  the  fulness  of  time 
for  their  full  disclosure.    And  since  the  Incarnation,  who  does 
not  see  in  what  a  clearer  light  the  Redeemer  and  his  work 
have  appeared,  by  the  relations  in  which  they  are  now  seen 
to  stand,  to  all  succeeding  history?    As  the  disciples  them- 
selves, who  looked  upon  the  face  of  Christ,  and  beheld  hia 
works  and  listened  to  his  words,  needed  something  more  than 
this,  even  that  history  which  could  only  be  transacted  after 
the  death  of  their  Master,  in  order  that  they  might  know 
the  wide-reaching  meaning  of  his  mission — so  has  the  Church, 
in  which  he  dwells,  and  which  is  his  body,  needed,  since  the 
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Apostolic  age,  time  to  complete  its  stature ;  it  has  had  to 
grow  towards  the  unity  of  the  faith  and  the  knowledge  of  the 
Son  of  God  ;  the  imperfect  views  of  one  generation  have  had 
to  be  adjusted  by  the  clearer  vision  of  another,  in  order  that 
Christ's  disciples  might  be  no  longer  children,  tossed  to  and 
fro,  and  carried  about  with  every  wind  of  doctrine,  by  the 
sleight  of  men,  and  cunning  craftiness  whereby  they  lie  in  wait 
to  deceive,  but  as  the  grain  grows  from  the  blade  to  the  ear, 
and  after  that  to  the  full  corn  in  the  ear,  so  they  passing  from 
childhood  through  advancing  stages  unto  maturity,  might  grow 
up  into  Him  in  all  things,  who  is  the  Head. 

But  if  we  turn  from  this  general  view,  and  seek,  in  the  his* 
tory  of  the  Church,  a  particular  illustration  of  this  truth,  we 
find  one  quite  significant  and  near  at  hand,  in  the  different 
views  which  the  Romanist  and  the  Protestant  have  enter- 
tained respecting  the  doctrines  of  salvation.  This  doctrine 
was  the  central  inquiry  in  all  the  discussions  of  the  Papacy 
and  Protestantism.  Beneath  the  rites  of  the  Papacy,  and  at 
the  basis  of  all  its  assumptions,  we  find  the  paramount  claim 
that  these  are  essential  in  order  to  salvation.  The  misguided 
method  of  seeking  it,  through  works  which  men  could  do 
rather  than  through  the  grace  which  God  alone  could  give, 
should  not  hide  from  us  that  spiritual  state  which  was  the 
constant  object  of  search.  And  the  same  question  was  as 
deep  in  the  hearts  of  the  Reformers  as  it  had  been  prominent 
on  the  lips  of  the  priests.  The  central  point  in  Protestantism 
is  not,  as  too  often  stated,  a  protest  against  Romish  authority. 
The  great  truth  of  the  Reformation  was  that  our  own  works 
can  not  justify  us  before  God,  and  that  our  salvation  is  not  to 
be  wrought  out  by  us,  but  can  only  be  aecomplished  for  us 
and  in  us  by  the  all-perfect  work  of  the  Great  Redeemer. 
This,  from  that  time,  has  been  the  essential  element  of  Pro- 
testantism, and  is  still  the  one  point  wherein  its  distinction 
from  the  Papacy  is  most  clearly  noted.  The  Romanist  still, 
as  of  old,  maintains  that,  as  the  Church  is  the  necessary  means 
for  faith,  it  is  only  by  the  Church  that  a  soul  can  come  to 
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Christ;  while  Protestantism,  now  as  ever,  declares  that  mem- 
bership of  Christ's  body  is  only  through  a  participation  of  his 
life  and  spirit,  and  that  no  soul  can  come  truly  to  the  Church 
except  as  it  has  first  come  to  Him.  The  Protestant  being 
justified  by  faith,  and  thus  having  peace  with  God,  has  no 
need  of  priestly  mediation,  and  being  enlightened  by  the  Holy 
Ghost  unto  the  knowledge  of  God,  can  not  submit  that  the 
church  should  impose  upon  him  blindly  her  interpretation  of 
the  Word  of  God.  His  salvation  is  his  own,  and  that  Word 
which  gives  him  all  his  light  about  his  future  pathway,  has 
too  precious  a  relation  to  him  to  be  handed  over  lightly  to 
any  other  keeping.  As  it  is  God's  message  to  his  soul^,  he  is 
to  interpret  it  for  himself,  with  the  solemn  sense,  indeed,  of 
the  momentous  issues  which  depend  upon  its  meaning,  but 
with  the  deep  conviction  also  that  in  the  last  appeal  this 
meaning  must  be  such  as  his  own  private  judgment  can  ap 
prove. 

If  now  the  doctrine  of  the  progressive  apprehension  of 
Divine  truth  be  clearly  stated  and  sufficiently  illustrated,  it 
may  be  well  to  inquire  what  dangers  and  duties  are  thereby 
revealed  to  the  church  of  our  day  ?  These  will  readily  appear 
if,  taking  our  stand  on  the  Protestant  ground,  we  notice  the 
two  courses  which,  in  very  different  directions,  are  obviously 
open  before  us.  It  is  quite  possible  for  us  to  stop  short  where 
the  Reformers  stopped  and  believe  there  is  no  advance  to  be 
made  beyond ;  or  it  is  equally  practicable  to  break  away  en- 
tirely from  their  position,  and  cast  off  every  restraint  by  which 
they  were  controlled.  The  one  course  logically  pursued 
would  lead  us  back  to  the  Papacy,  while  the  other  would  land 
us  in  the  labyrinth  of  all  unbelief.  And  now  it  can  not  be 
denied — and  it  were  most  unwise  to  ignore  the  fact — that  the 
Protestantism  of  our  day  is  gravely  threatened  in  both  these 
directions.  The  chief  danger  of  Protestantism,  at  the  pres- 
ent time,  is  of  this  two-fold  sort :  the  danger  of  discarding,  on 
the  one  side,  that  progressive  element  in  which  it  had  its 
birth,  and  of  abandoning,  on  the  other,  what  alone  can  give 
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inspiration  and  life  to  any  progress ;  or,  in  other  words,  the 
danger  of  merging  our  position  in  that  of  the  Papist,  and  of 
not  distinguishing  between  it  and  that  of  the  unbeliever.    No 
one  can  fail  to  see  these  two  extremes  strongly  marked  in  the 
tendencies  of  the  times,  and  abundantly  represented  among 
80-called  Protestants  themselves.    It  is  not  peculiar  to  Oxford 
nor  to  the  English  Church  that  doctrines  like  those  of  the 
"  Tracts  for  the  Times,"  on  the  one  side,  and  the  "  Essays  and 
Beviews,"  on  the  other,  should  both  spring  from  the  ranks  of 
nominal  Protestants.    The  same  is  true  here  and  all  over  the 
Protestant  world.    There  are  not  wanting  among  us  staunch 
and  earnest  defenders  of  the  Reformation — ^noble  souls  indeed^ 
and  holy — who  are  yet  ready  to  put  the  ban  of  severest 
chnrchly  censure  upon  whatsoever  attempt  is  made  to  change 
the  expression  of  the  Christian  doctrine  as  left  by  the  Re* 
formers.   To  question  whether  Calvinism  is  an  adequate  state- 
ment of  the  truth  for  us,  or  to  seek  some  different  expression 
or  proportion  for  the  Institutes  of  the  Christian  faith  than 
Calvin  has  presented,  has  received,  and  is  receiving  still, 
among  Protestants  themselves,  a  treatment  which  illustrates 
this  remark  too  conspicuously  to  require  further  notice.    Let 
us  not  be  found  wanting  in  reverence  for  that  kingly  spirit 
whom  God  raised  up  among  the  Reformers  to  revive  their 
faith  and  strengthen  their  courage  and  make  them  mighty  in 
tke  conflict  for  the  truth — a  spirit  so  serene  and  lofty  and 
truth-loving,  that  generations  and  centuries  of  the  Church 
have  delighted  to  venerate  him ;  in  whom  Augustine  almost 
seems  to  live  again,  and  Paul  almost  to  utter  himself  once 
more,  and  who  is  reviled  or  derided  only  by  those  who  are 
either  without  the  wisdom  which  can  see  his  exalted  merits^ 
or  the  goodness  which  can  approve  them.    But  to  make  any 
man,  however  lofty,  the  sufiSciejit  teacher  for  all  mankind — to 
suppose  that  any  words  which  human  thoughts  have  breathed 
can  express  the  fulness  of  that  Word  which  the  Holy  Ghost 
inspired,  is  not  only  to  deny  that  progressive  manifestation 
of  God's  truth  which  we  have  seen  to  be  necessary,  but  it  is  . 
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to  take  a  position  which  would  logically  deny  the  validity  of 
Protestantism  itself.  Why  should  we  hold  so  inflexibly  to 
the  doctrines  of  the  Reformers,  and  discard  so  imperiously  the 
decrees  of  the  church  ?  Is  there  any  ground  on  which  we 
can  deny  the  right  of  private  judgment  to  the  one,  which  would 
not  also  exclude  it  from  the  other?  The  answer  is  plain 
enough,  and  the  open  road  to  which  it  leads  has  been  taken. 
and  is  still  pursued,  by  many  wanderers.  The  change  from 
Protestantism  to  Romanism  is  in  nowise  difficult,  when  the 
most  radical  ground  of  the  two  is  the  same. 

But  we  call  this  change  a  perversion,  and  rightly  so.  How- 
ever logically  consistent  with  its  premises,  the  premises 
are  radically  wrong.  It  is  not  Protestant  to  deny  the  right 
of  open,  fair  and  searching  criticism,  of  any  statement  of 
doctrines  which  human  lips  have  uttered  by  man's  devising, 
however  hoary  with  age,  or  venerable  by  usage,  or  hallowed 
by  association  with  the  conflicts  of  the  Church,  or  however 
supported  by  whatever  men  such  a  statement  may  be.  Pro- 
testantism demands  a  truth-loving  and  reverent  spirit,  in  the 
eyes  which  seek  to  scrutinize  the  deep  mysteries  of  the  Chris- 
tian Doctrine,  but  it  has  no  fear  of  such  a  spirit,  and  boldly 
bids  it  come,  and  reverently,  with  the  angels,  look  as  deeply 
as  it  may  into  these  things.  He  who  has  any  fear  that  one 
truth  will  suflFer  because  another  may  be  sought,  does  not 
know  the  truth.  He  who  is  afraid  that  the  doctrine  which 
he  holds  may  lose  some  ground  if  questioned  or  assailed,  has 
no  right  to  hold  the  doctrine.  He  who  is  timidly  anxious  lest 
each  incoming  wave  shall  undermine  the  edifice  in  which  he 
rests,  has  himself  abundant  reason  for  the  question  whether 
he  has  built  his  house  upon  the  rock  or  on  the  sand.  The 
truth  shines  with  a  lustre  more  radiant  because  of  every  lov- 
ing inquiry,  and  reveals  itself  with  a  strength  more  majestic 
after  everv  hostile  attack.  A  true  Protestant  welcomes  all 
discussion.  He  is  not  afraid  of  it.  Even  if  it  comes  in  mani- 
fest malignity,  from  undoubted  opposition  to  the  truth,  there 
is  no  occasion  for  disturbance.    Let  it  come,  and  let  him  who 
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fears  the  issue  yield  the  conflict,  as  he  ought.  It  is  only  by 
giving  the  largest  scope  to  free  discussion  and  unrestrained 
inquiry  that  we  can  successfully  maintain  our  Protestantism. 
Unless  we  allow  the  same  freedom  of  thought  in  reference  to 
ourselves,  which  we  claim  in  reference  to  the  Papist,  we  can 
urge  no  reason  why  Protestantism  should  not  go  back  to  the 
Papacy,  and  allow  the  darkness  which  rested  on  medieval 
Europe  to  settle  over  the  Christian  world  again. 

But  we  meet  just  here  a  question  which  brings  another 
danger  from  the  opposite  field  to  view.  The  Romanist  him- 
self, forgetting  that  in  all  ages  scepticism  has  been  the  out- 
growth of  superstition,  asks  us  if  the  unbelief,  so  rife  in  some 
parts  of  the  Protestant  world  at  the  present  day,  is  not  the 
Jresult  of  just  this  free  inquiry.  And  the  unbelief  is  ready 
with  its  affirmative  response,  and  boldly  claims  that  the  Pro- 
testant principle  legitimately  carried  out  would  lead  to  the 
renunciation  of  every  positive  creed  and  faith. 

The  Reformation,  it  is  widely  asserted,  was  essentially  a 
rebellion  against  Papal  authority.    It  was — according  to  a 
favorite    expression  of  some — a  rupture  of  the  mind  with 
external  and  positive  restraint ;  it  was  the  shaking  off  the 
shackles  ;  it  was  the  affirmation  of  freedom  ;  it  was  a  protest 
against  foreign  coercion  in  all  matters  of  religion.    From  this 
the  inference  is  easy,  that  the   chief  aim  of  Protestantism 
should  be  to  complete  what  was  thus  begun,  until  perfect 
freedom,  in  religious  things,  should  be  secured  to  every  man. 
But  how  can  such  freedom  be  maintained,  it  is  asked,  so  long 
as  the  Church  proposes  any  coercion,  or  the  Bible  any  re- 
straint ?    Must  not  the  mind  which  shall  become  truly  free 
emancipate  itself  also  from  these  ?    Do  not  the  Church  and 
the  Bible  arrogate  to  themselves  an  external  and  positive 
authority,  from  which  a  true  Protestantism  must  struggle  for 
deliverance  ?    These  are  no  imaginary  inquiries.    They  are 
among  the  gravest  and  most  startling  questions  of  the  times. 
But  they  rest  upon  an  entire  mistake  both  of  Protestantism 
and  the  true .  principle  of  progress.    For,  on  the  one  hand^ 
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the  Reformation  was  not,  chiefly,  a  rebellion  against  Papal 
authority.     It  was,  as  we  have  already  noticed,  a  protest 
against  the  Papal  doctrine  of  salvation  ;  it  was  a  penetration 
into  a  deeper  depth  than  the  Church  had  yet  attained  of  the 
unfathomed  fulness  of  the  Sacred  Word,  and  affirmed  a  truth 
respecting  the  fellowship  of  the  soul  with  God,  which,  though 
uttered  long  before,  had  never  previously  been  so  deeply  nor 
so  widely  seen.    Such  a  doctrine,  therefore,  does  not  lead  in 
any  such  direction  as  would  ignore  the  Church  or  set  aside 
the  Bible.    On  the  contrary,  it  blossoms  and  bears  its  fmit  in 
and  for  the  Church,  while  it  strikes  its  roots  down  deeply  in 
the   Sacred  Word.      T^e  Reformers  did  not — as  has  been 
very  superciliously  and  quite  superficially  argued* — arrest  the 
Reformation  because  they  sought  to  rear  it  as  a  living  temple 
on  the  Bible  as  its  chief  corner  stone.    Rather  did  it  thus  be- 
come a  truly  living  product,  and  was  able  thus  to  grow  into  a 
holy  temple  to  the  Lord.    No  one  who  looks  closely  at  the 
Reformation  can  fail  to  see  that  it  would  have  lost  its  life  and 
power  and  glory,  could  its  faith  in  Scripture  as  the  undoubted 
word  of  God  have  been  destroyed. 

But  the  view  considered  equally  mistakes  the  true  princi- 
ple of  progress.  Instead  of  the  Bible  being  a  hindrance,  a 
clog  and  fetter  which  must  be  shaken  off  that  the  progressive 
march  of  reason  may  be  unimpeded,  it  furnishes  the  true  in- 
spiration and  only.safe  guide  to  progress.  As  we  have  already 
seen,  the  true  meaning  of  development,  as  applied  to  the 
Christian  system,  is  not  a  growth  in  the  plan  of  Gk>d,  but 
only  in  its  manifestation.  The  plan  was  full  when  the  promise 
was  declared :  The  seed  of  the  woman  shall  bruise  the  ser- 
pent's head  —  and  all  the  addition  subsequently  made  in 
Scripture,  was  but  a  farther  explanation  and  a  more  full  dis- 
closure of  what  this  pregnant  word  contained.  And  since  the 
sacred  canon  was  completed,  all  true  progress  in  the  Church 
has  been  but  a  legitimate  growth  from  this,  its  normal  seed. 

*  Westminster  Beview,  April,  1863. 
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The  Reformation  itself  sprang  from  a  deeper  view  of  Scrip- 
ture, and  the  flippant  tongue  which  can  declare  that  the 
Reformers  arrested  this  movement  because  they  still  accepted 
the  authority  of  the  Bible,  might,  with  equal  propriety,  speak 
of  continuing  the  currents  of  life  when  the  beating  heart  was 
gone. 

But  not  only  must  all  religious  progress  be  grounded  in  the 
Bible,  there  is  no  progressive  movement  for  the  well  being  of 
mankind  but  that  springs  from  the  same  soil.  That  which 
has  eaten  out  the  life  of  all  the  civilizations  which  have  ap- 
peared and  flourished  and  decayed,  is  nothing  but  the  want 
of  something  which  the  Bible  contains.  To  take  away  the 
Bible  because  it  is  supposed  to  interfere  with  the  natural  light 
of  reason  is  precisely  the  absurdity  of  putting  out  the  sun  that 
our  natural  eyes  may  see.  But  if  it  were  not  so,  and  if  this 
natural  light  of  reason  could  reveal,  with  perfect  clearness, 
the  perfect  path,  yet  history  gives  us  no  more  prominent  and 
impressive  teaching  than  that  this  is  not  sufficient  to  lead 
men  to  pursue  it.  Men  will  not  take  the  wisest  course  simply 
by  having  it  revealed  to  them.  They  will  not  do  their  duty 
simply  because  they  know  what  it  is.  It  is  a  most  narrow 
reading  of  history,  and  a  most  shallow  understanding  of  the 
heart,  which  has  not  yet  learned  that  something  more  than 
knowledge  is  necessary  in  order  to  virtue,  and  something 
other  than  light  in  order  to  life.  There  have  been  many 
systems  of  natural  morality  propounded  by»  heathen  sages, 
but  they  have  not  transformed  the  heathen  character.  There 
were  moralists  in  Greece  and  Rome  before  the  coming  of 
Christ,  who  taught  abstract  principles  of  virtue  in  a  pure  and 
lofty  form,  but  their  teaching  had  no  virtuous  result.  It  was 
fruitless  of  any  change  in  the  common  life  of  the  Greek  and 
Roman  people.  It  left  them  as  it  found  them,  "  filled  with  all 
unrighteousness,  fornication,  wickedness,  covetousness,  ma- 
liciousness ;  full  of  envy,  murder,  debate,  deceit,  malignity ; 
whisperers,  backbiters,  haters  of  God,  despiteful,  proud,  boast- 
ers, inventors  of  evil  things,  disobedient  to  parents,  without 
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understanding,  covenant  breakers,  without  natural  afiection, 
implacable,  unmerciful."  The  picture  is  notoverdrawn.  The 
languages  and  literatures  and  arts  and  habits  and  history  of 
these  people,  reproduce  every  feature  here  delineated.  That 
which  makes  the  Gospel  any  more  eflFective,  in  the  the  trans- 
formations it  has,  undoubtedly,  wroughiT  in  society,  is  the  life- 
giving  spirit  with  which  it  can  brood  over  the  chaos  of  the 
natural  social  state  and  evolve  therefrom  the  order  and  beauty 
and  life  of  the  new  creation.  The  system  of  Christian  mor- 
ality, is,  indeed,  more  perfect  than  any  which  heathen  sages 
have  propounded,  but  this  is  not  its  principal  claim.  Vinet 
has  remarked  that  the  glory  of  the  Gospel  is  not  so  much  that 
it  furnishes  us  a  new  morality  as  that  it  gives  us  a  power  to 
practice  the  old.  While,  therefore,  it  is  neither  unprotestant 
nor  anti-progressive  to  cling  to  the  Bible,  it  is  both  these  to 
let  go  our  hold  of  it. 

But  is  the  Bible  then,  beyond  the  province  of  lawful  in- 
quiry ?  Are  we  to  aflSrm  the  right  of  every  man  to  interpret 
its  meaning,  and  yet  deny  to  any  man  the  right  to  question 
its  authorship  ?  By  no  means.  This  is  not  Protestanism. 
On  the  contrary  we  admit  the  fullest  right  of  free  inquiry 
and  discussion  even  here.  We  not  only  admit,  we  court  it. 
We  challenge  all  the  scrutiny  and  criticism  which  can  be 
directed  to  these  records,  not  doubting  that  the  issue  will 
continue  as  it  has  always  hitherto  been,  to  inspire  the  churchy 
not  only  with  *a  more  intelligent,  but  a  stronger  faith  in 
Scripture. 

The  true  Protestanism,  with  a  clear  knowledge  of  its  origin 
and  a  hearty  acceptance  of  its  mission,  occupies  in  our  day 
the  position  of  a  healthy  conservatism,  between  the  papist, 
who  denies  the  ^authority  of  private  interpretation  of  the 
Bible,  and  the  sceptic,  who  denies  the  authority  of  any 
interpretation  at  all.  Its  duty  in  reference  to  them  both 
is  therefore  clear,  and  is  comprehensively  the  same.  As  it 
is,  in  itself,  an  advancing  stage  in  the  progressive  manifesta- 
tion of  Christ's  kingdom,  it  would  ill  accord  with  it,  to  di*- 
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card  the  law  which  has  given  it  life,  and  deny  that  the  prin- 
ciple which  has  reached  as  far  as  its  origin,  may  not  also  extend 
beyond  it.  A  true  Protestantism  will  welcome  everything 
truly  progressive,  not  counting  itself  to  have  fully  appre- 
hended, or  thinking  itself  already  perfect,  but  pressing  for- 
ward in  the  confidence  that  God  will  yet  reveal  unto  His 
church,  by  His  Spirit,  a  more  glorious  vision  of  Himself,  than 
the  eye  hath  seen  or  the  heart  conceived.  But,  on  the  con- 
trary, it  will  not  expect  this  disclosure,  in  any  other  light 
than  through  the  rising  of  that  Sun  of  Righteousness  which 
the  Sacred  Scriptures  make  known,  and  whose  glory  they 
declare  is  yet  to  cover  the  earth  as  the  waters  cover  the  sea. 
The  chief  duty  of  Protestantism  is  hence  with  these  Scrip- 
tures. It  is  clearly  to  declare  and  publish  them  abroad. 
Neither  attacks  upon  the  Papacy,  nor  polemics  against  infi- 
delity are  our  most  important  work.  If  we  can  only  pour  the 
lighi  of  the  Scriptures,  clear  and  in  full-orbed  glory  upon  the 
world,  all  the  power  of  the  Papacy  vanishes  as  the  night 
before  the  'morning,  and  the  forms  of  infidelity  disappear  as 
glow-worms  cease  to  shine  when  the  day  has  come.  The 
Bible  does  not  need  any  defence,  so  much  as  it  needs  a  proc- 
lamation. It  defends  itself  wherever  it  is  known.  Deep  in 
every  soul,  there  dwells  forever  a  witness  to  the  truth,  whose 
clear  eye  and  steady  voice  will  see  and  respond  to  it  when- 
ever it  is  known.  We  do  not  need  to  implore  men  to  believe 
the  truth,  we  only  need  that  they  shall  adequately  appre- 
hend it,  and  then  we  may  defy  them  to  deny  it.  And  thus 
the  Bible,  as  eternal  truth,  needs  no  other  argument  for  its 
support,  than  itself  clearly  preached.  There  are  defenders 
of  the  truth  who  think  it  otherwise.  They  treat  the  Bible 
like  a  weakly  infant,  which  must  be  bolstered  up  and  care- 
fully sustained  lest  it  fall.  And  so  they  bring  together  their 
learning  and  philosophy, — their  human  reasoning  and  re- 
search, which  they  use  as  props  to  keep  the  Bible  up, — 
trembling  all  the  while  lest  one  of  these  should  fail,  and  the 
truth,  unsupported,  sink  to  its  hurt.  But  the  Bible  disdains 
27 
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all  these  appliances.  It  is  no  weakly  infant  I  It  has  more 
than  a  giant\s  strength,  and  can  not  only  stand  unaided,  but 
can  walk  forth  alone  conquering  and  to  conquer. 

IIow  wanting  is  the  Bible  in  those  appliances,  with  which 
its   preachers  so  often  seek  to  defend  it,  in  syllogisms,  in 
logical  subtleties,  in  refined  deductions  and  argumentation! 
But  how  full  of  power  it  is   to  reach  the  conscience?    How 
mighty,  in  the  application  of  its- pure  truths  to  the  naked 
soul !    It  comes  to  man,  as  a  fallen  being,  but  it  nowhere  an- 
dertakes  to  proves  the  fall.    It  simply  states  it,  presupposing 
that  the  witness  of  it  and  its  proof  are  in  the  heart  of  every 
man.  And  its  statements  are  so  terrible,  that  the  sinner  knowing 
theuL  to  bo  true,  hides  himself,  like  Adam,  when  he  hears  its 
voice,  but  they  are  at  the  same  time,  so  full   of  tenderties^, 
that  if  the  sinner  will  but  listen  to  them  he  will  come  forth 
from  his  hiding  place,  as  Adam  did,  and  make  confession  of 
his  sins.    This  is  the  power  of  the  Bible,  and  we  may  employ 
it  by  preaching  the  Bible  just  as  it  is,  in  all  its  application, 
only  careful  that  we  make  the  message  clear,  and  then  assured 
that  God  will  give  it  cogency.     The  preaching  of  the  Bible 
aids  us  in  our  knowledge  of  it,  and  is  thus  a  step  forward  in 
the  progressive  manifestation  of  the  truth  it  contains.    The 
opposition  of  the  sceptic,  or  the   Romanist,  on  either  hand, 
though  evoked  and   made  intense  by  the  preaching  of  the 
Bible,  will  as  surely  disappear  before  its   continued  and  in- 
creasing application,  as  the  mists  which  the  morning  sun  has 
called  forth  from  the  marches  and  fens,  where  the  night  has 
engendered  them,  vanish  before  his  upward  progress  and  con- 
tinued shining.     "  The  entrance  of  thy  words  giveth  light,  it 
giv^th  understinding  to  the  simple."    "My  lips  shall  utter 
praise  when  thou  hast  taught  me   thy  statutes."    "  The  law 
of  the  Lord  is  perfect,  converting  the  soul ;  the  testimony  of 
the  Lord  is  sure,  making  wise  the  simple."    "The  statutes 
of  the  Lord  are  right,  rejoicing  the  heart ;  the  commandment 
of  the  Lord  is  pure,  enlightening  the  eyes." 
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ART.  v.— CHURCH  CREEDS. 

Bt  Rxt.  John  F.  Kendall,  Baldwinsville,  N.  Y. 

The  object  of  the  present  article  is  to  discags,  as  briefly  as 
may  be,  the  above-named  subject,  which,  to  bring  the  whole 
idea  at  once  before  the  mind,  may  be  stated  in  the  following 
form  :  Church  Greeds ;  or  Confessions  of  Faith,  their  History 
<znd  Value^  and  their  proper  Limits  for  Use  in  the  Pvhlic  Recep- 
tion of  Believers  into  the  Church, 

This  subject  has  troubled  not  a  few  of  the  pastors  of  our 
churches.  Each  separate  church  often  has  its  separate 
creed  ;  and  it  seems  to  many  as  if  order  could  be  brought  out 
of  this  confusion,  only,  either  by  the  rejection  of  all  local 
creeds,  or  by  the  adoption  of  a  uniform  standard  in  all  />ur 
churches. 

1.  Whai  is  a  Creed  ? 

"This  word,"  says  Webster,  "seems  to  have  been  intro- 
duced by  the  use  of  the  Latin  credo^  'I  believe,'  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  Apostles'  Creed."  When  used  in  a  religious  sense, 
which  will  be  its  only  use  in  this  article,  it  may  be  defined 
as  "  a  brief,  compact  summary  of  Christian  Doctrine."  It  is 
a  statement,  both  scientific  and  technical,  as  exhaustive  as  is 
consistent  with  its  necessary  brevity,  of  the  belief  of  the 
person  or  persons  who  frame  it.  The  customary  form  for  the 
commencement  of  all  creeds  is,  "We  believe."  To  answer 
our  definition,  a  creed  should  be  a  brief  and  scientific  com- 
pend  of  all  the  Scripture  data,  which  bear  upon  the  essential 
points  of  Christian  doctrine,  of  which  the  creed  treats.  There 
is  no  room  for  argument,  for  the  creed  is  the  summing  up 
and  the  conclusion  of  all  argument,  the  fruit  of  the  most 
exhaustive  study. 

2.  Tilt  Growth  of  Creeds. 

The  question  may  arise,  at  this  point,  how  creeds  came  to 
exiat.  They  are  of  human  origin.  No  full  creeds  are  found 
in  the  earliest  times  of  the  Church,  but  they  have  been  intro- 
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duced  through  a  long  series  of  conflicts.  What  causes  may  be 
assigned  for  their  growth  ?  Mainly  three  ;  of  which  one  is  by 
far  the  most  important: 

(1.)  The  growth  of  the  scieniijic  spirit  in  the  Church. 

The  seat  of  religion  is  the  heart.  All  our  efforts  to  convert 
and  save  men  begin  with  the  admission  that  men  are  de- 
praved, and  that  their  hearts  must  be  renewed.  But  while 
our  first  and  main  endeavor  should  be  to  renovate  the  heart, 
the  mind  also  is  not  forbidden  its  proper  activity  in  the 
realm  of  religion.  Our  knowledge  of  the  way  of  salvation  is 
contained  in  the  Bible.  While  its  highest  value  to  us  is  its 
adaptation  to  our  wants  as  sinners,  yet  the  Bible  also  intro* 
duces  us  into  a  world  of  mysterious  truths,  pertaining  to  (Jod, 
his  character,  his  existence,  his  attributes,  his  methods  of 
saving  a  lost  race.  The  believer  makes  the  Bible  his  study. 
He  find  here  that  nourishment  for  the  soul,  which  is  so  essen- 
tial to  its  growth.  But  in  doing  this  his  mind  is  aronsed ;  he 
encounters  the  mysteries  just  named  ;  he  finds  himself  strog- 
gling  with  the  vast  problems  which  even  the  Bible  has  not 
theoretically  solved.  Thus,  by  a  necessary  sequence,  not  only 
is  the  heart,  in  conversion,  awakened  to  life,  but  the  mind 
also  is  stimulated  to  activity  upon  a  class  of  themes,  which 
never  before  occupied  it ;  the  scientific  spirit  is  aroused  ;  and 
by  slow  degrees,  the  various  problems  of  the  Bible,  being 
solved,  so  far  as  the  human  mind  aided  by  inspiration  is  able 
to  solve  them,  there  naturally  succeeds  the  desire  to  secure 
the  truths  thus  unfolded,  by  reducing  them  to  a  written  form. 
Easily,  thus,  and  almost  without  intending  it,  a  creed  may 
be  formed. 

The  growth  of  creeds,  however,  by  this  process,  would 
necessarily  be  very  tardy.  The  mind  naturally  sluggish,  the 
individual  not  wont  to  overtax  himself  for  the  mere  sake  of 
science,  but,  above  all,  the  fact  that  no  necessity  at  first  is  felt 
of  making  a  scientitic  and  guarded  statement  of  Scripture 
truth  since  no  doctrine  seems  to  be  imperilled  without  such 
statement,  all  these  causes  would  combine  to  make  the  growth 
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of  creeds  exceedingly  slow,  as  the  result  merely  of  the  de- 
velopment of  what  we  have  termed  the  "scientific  spirit. 
Donbtless,  with  no  operating  cause  but  this,  creeds  would 
have  arisen  during  the  long  history  of  the  church  ;  but  it  may 
well  be  doubted  whether  this  cause  alone  would  ever  have  pro- 
duced creeds,  so  true  in  their  orthodoxy,  and  so  guarded  in 
their  statements,  as  are  now  the  common  heritage  of  the 
church. 

(2.)  A  second  and  far  more  prolific  source  of  the  growth  of 
<5reed8,  is  found  in  the  coming  up  of  Heresies. 

While  the  church  is  free  from  error,  and  especially  while, 
as  was  the  case  in  the  earliest  period  of  the  church,  Chris- 
tian experience  is  ardent,  there  appears  no  especial  need  of 
an  exact  creed-statement  of  the  points  of  Christian  belief. 
A  vigorous  piety,  which  is  living  Christian  doctrine,  which 
daily  feasts  the  soul  upon  the  vital  facts  of  revelation,  will 
experience  the  truth,  and  be  satisfied  with  the  simple,  un- 
technical  language  of  Scripture,  and  will,  at  the  same  time, 
be  quite  unable  to  make  a  scientific  statement  of  the  articles 
of  belief.  A  vigorous  piety  is  the  best  preservative  from  er- 
roneous doctrine. 

After  the  lapse  of  time,  however,  either  from  a  decline  in 
piety,  or  from  some  other  cause,  heresies  begin  to  creep  into 
the  church.  The  adherents  of  right  doctrine  are  at  once 
•aroused  to  defend  the  faith.  The  truth  is  assailed  and  must 
find  champions.  But  "  what  is  truth?"  The  heretic  claims 
that  he  has  the  very  truth  of  the  Bible.  The  orthodox,  he 
says,  has  misinterpreted  the  Word  of  God.  Both  parties 
claim  the  Bible  as  teaching  their  peculiar  beliefs ;  and  it  is 
found  that  the  time  has  come  when  the  questions  at  issue 
<3an  not  be  settled  by  a  mere  reference  to  the  Scripture  and 
en  appeal  to  Scripture  language  ;  but  after  a  most  searching 
and  profound  exegesis  of  the  whole  teaching  of  Scripture,  upon 
the  doctrine  in  debate,  a  statement  of  the  truth  must  be 
made,  of  so  technical  and  scientific  a  nature,  as  to  be  able  to 
be  claimed  by  the   orthodox  alone.     And  hence  it  is  true 
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that  heresy  has  been  the  prolific  mother  of  creeds.  The 
noblest,  most  valuable,  and  most  universally  received  creeds 
of  the  Evangelical  Church,  have  been  the  direct  offspring  of 
discussions  with  heresies. 

Reference  need  be  made  only  to  the  Nicene  and  Athan- 
asian  Creeds,  in  proof  of  this  statement.  No  sooner  has  the 
church  fqund  herself  confronted  with  an  alarming  heresy 
than  the  piety  and  learning  of  the  church  have  been  aroused, 
to  combat  the  error,  with  weapons  drawn  from  the  armory  of 
divine  truth,  and  such  -weapons  that  the  enemy  could  not 
possibly  employ  them. 

(3.)  A  third  source  of  the  growth  of  creeds,  has  been,  any 
form  of  False  Doctrine. 

In  the  later  ages  of  the  church,  particularly  since  the  Be-^ 
formation,  there  have  been  various  forms  of  erroneous  doc- 
trine, which,  while,  perhaps,  not  meriting  so  strictly  the  title  of 
heresy,  have  nevertheless  been  thought  sufficiently   detri- 
mental to  piety  and  orthodoxy,  to  deserve  a  condemnation  in 
the  form  of  creeds.    Such  have  been  the  errors  in  Anthro- 
prology,  held  by  some  sects,  respecting  the  doctrine  of  the 
fall  and  its  consequences  to  the  race  :  the  errors  of  the  Papal 
Church,  such  as  the  papal  supremacy,  the  refusing  of  the  cup- 
to  the  laity,  forbidding  the  clergy  to  marry,  etc. ;  errors  in 
Soteriology,  ascribing  a  conjoint  power  to  faith  and  works  in 
the  matter  of  our  salvation,  and  such  like.    The  multiplicity 
of  creeds  since  the  Reformation  has  been  due  more,  perhaps, 
to  this  third  source  than  to  any  other.    The  great  battles 
with  high-handed  heresy  had  already  been  fought,  but  these 
lesser  and  more  multiplied  forms  of  error  have  given  birth  to- 
various  and  somewhat  numerous  creeds. 

If  we  pause  now,  a  moment,  to  review  the  actual  mode  of 
the  growth  of  creeds,  we  shall  see  that  they  have  followed 
the  order  above  indicated.  The  scientific  spirit,  working 
through  three  centuries,  did  not  for  these  centuries  give  ex- 
pression to  a  formal  creed  :  if  we  except  the  Apostles'  Creed,, 
which  is  more  scriptural  than  technical.     Whence  we  leanb 
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that  the  growth  of  creeds  from  this  source  alone  would  be 
very  slow. 

The  first  great  heresy  that  arose  within  the  church  was  the 
Arian,  in  the  latter  part  of  the  third  and  beginning  of  the 
fourth  century.  The  condemnation  of  that  error,  by  the 
Council  of  Nice,  furnished  to  the  church  in  all  coming  time  a 
creed-statement  of  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity,  embodying  the 
substance  of  the  scripture  testimony  on  this  all-important 
doctrine.  Later  errors  respecting  the  proper  divinity  of  the 
Holy  Spirit,  were  corrected  by  the  Council  at  Contantinople, 
A.  D.,  381;  errors  respecting  the  divine-human  character  of 
Christ,  were  met  by  the  Council  of  Chalcedon,  A.  D.,  451, 
and  by  the  famous  Athanasian  Creed,  beyond  which  symbol 
the  church,  on  these  points,  has  never  gone. 

Passing  on  then  to  the  time  of  the  Reformation,  we  find 
ourselves  in  the  midst  of  the  various  lesser  errors,  creeping 
into  the  church  through  a  period  of  several  hundreds  of  years  ; 
and  to  meet  these  errors,  we  find  the  various  Lutheran  and 
Reformed  symbols,  the  Aujsburg  Confession,  striking  at 
errors  in  the  Anthropology,  Soteriolo,:^y,  and  other  errors  of 
the  Church  of  Rome  ;  the  Confessio  Tetrapolitana,  differing 
from  the  Augsburg  mainly  in  its  more  strictly  scriptural  doc- 
trine of  the  Sacraments ;  the  Basle  and  Helvetic  Confessions 
and  others,  which  need  not  be  mentioned,  each  adapted  to 
some  peculiar  phase  in  the  life  or  history  of  the  church. 

And  this  process  of  creed-growth,  we  hold  to  be  but 
natural.  In  its  study  of  the  Scripture,  the  devout  mind  must 
gather  from  all  quarters  the  teachings  of  the  Word  ;  for 
purposes  of  devotion  or  instruction,  the  results  of  investiga- 
tion will  naturally  fall  into  some  simple  form,  chiefly  in  scrip- 
tural language,  like  the  Apostles'  Creed  ;  and  finally,  after 
some  great  conflict,  after  overthrowing  false  doctrine  and 
firmly  establishing  the  true,  the  scientific  mind  and  the  Chris- 
tian spirit  naturally  plant  their  banners,  like  the  vanguird  of 
an  army,  in  an  advanced  and  entrenched  position.  The  fully- 
developed  creed  is  the  token  of  victory. 
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3.  The  History  of  Creeds. 

We  cannot  dwell  at  length  upon  this  topic,  nor  extend  our 
review  with  any  minuteness  of  detail  over  the  centuries  of 
church  history,  which  have  been  most  prolific  of  creeds  ;  but 
we  need  only  speak  of  a  few  of  the  earliest  or  most  important, 
as  indicative  of  the  general  course  of  their  history. 

The  earliest  of  all  the  creeds  in  the  church  is  the  so-called 
"Apostles'  Creed,"  or  the  Symbolum  Apostolicum.  The 
manner  of  the  formation  and  growth  of  this  creed  has  been 
ft  subject  of  much  research.  Rufinus,  in  the  fourth  century, 
maintained  that  it  was  actually  a  combination  of  elements, 
which  the  various  apostles  furnished ;  maintaining  this  from 
the  etymology  of  the  word  symbolum:  Greek,  avptpoXor^ 
from  (Xvpi/3iiXXi€v^  to  throw  or  put  together,  into  one  common 
stock,  hence,  avfifioXov  on  ?Kaaroi  (XvvifiaXe.  This  view 
is  now  generally  if  not  universally  rejected.  Among  the  rea- 
sons for  rejecting  it  are  the  facts,  that  it  is  found  in  different 
parts  of  the  early  church,  with  some  considerable  variations; 
thit  it  is  never  referred  to  by  any  of  the  Fathers  as  being  the 
direct  work  of  the  Apostles,  and  besides  cannot  be  traced,  in 
its  present  completed  form,  to  an  earlier  period  than  the  third 
century.  It  is,  however,  in  all  its  parts  strictly  according  to 
the  apostolic  teaching.  Its  earliest  germs  are  doubtless  to 
be  found  in  the  confession  of  Peter  to  Christ,  (Mat.  xvi,  16.) 
"  Thou  art  the  Christ,  the  Son  of  the  living  God,"  and  in  the 
trinitarian  formula  of  Baptism,  in  the  last  chapter  of  Matthew. 
By  slow  degrees,  and  principally  in  scripture  language,  the 
facts  of  revelation  were  combined,  till  finally,  in  the  third 
centur}^  wo  find  this  creed,  which,  from  its  simplicity  and  its 
scriptural  character,  combined  with  its  great  breadth  of  signi- 
fication, has  been  adopted  by  all  parts  of  the  Christian 
Church,  in  the  language  of  Prof.  Schaff,  forming  "  the  bond 
of  unity  for  the  Greek,  the  Roman  and  the  Evangelical 
branches  of  the  Church."  This  creed,  the  most  ancient  of 
any  in  the  church,  is,  also,  the  briefest,  and  the  foundation  of 
all  the  prominent  subsequent  creeds. 
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The  next  creed,  in  point  of  time,  was  the  famous  Nicene 
Creed,  framed  at  Nice,  in  the  year  325,  with  the  additions 
made  at  Constantinople,  A.  D.,  381.  The  Apostles'  Creed  is 
essentially  orthodox  upon  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity  ;  but, 
from  the  simplicity  and  purely  scriptural  character  of  its 
language,  it  was  liable  to  misinterpretation,  and  to  be  under- 
stood as  not  necessarily  denying  the  Arian  hereby.  It  was 
therefore  reserved  for  the  Councils  of  Nice  and  Constanti- 
nople to  form  a  creed,  which,  while  it  embraced  the  very 
essence  of  the  gospel,  should,  at  the  same  time,  bo  so  strict 
in  its  use  of  terms,  as  forever  to  forbid  its  adoption  by  any 
one  not  orthodox  upon  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity,  The 
famous  o/ioovcrtov  may  be  regarded  as  the  single  pregnant 
word,  which  gave  the  Nicene  symbol  its  greatest  significance, 
and  stamped  it  with  the  most  enduring  worth. 

The  theological  mind  has  not,  on  the  essential  points,  gone 
beyond  the  results  reached  in  the  Council  of  Nice,  in  regard 
to  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity.  After  this  council  new  ques- 
tions arose  respecting  the  nature  of  Christ.  He  was  Divine  : 
he  was  human.  The  question  of  these  two  natures,  the  facts 
and  mode  of  their  coexistence,  was  the  question  agitated  be- 
tween the  Councils  of  Nice  and  Chalcedon,  A.  D.,  451,  which 
latter  council,  finally,  as  for  as  it  could  be  done  by  human 
wisdom  and  in  human  language,  decided  the  question.  Here 
it  was  affirmed,  as  Neander  says,  "  that  the  one  Christ,  Son, 
Lord,  only  begotten,  should  be  recognised  in  two  natures,  so 
that  all  confusion,  change  and  division  of  the  two  natures  are 
excluded." 

This  brief  statement  respecting  the  Chalcedon  decree 
will  serve  to  introduce  to  our  notice  the  third  universal 
creed  of  the  Christian  Church,  viz.:  the  "  Athanasian,"  or  as 
it  is  otherwise  called,  the  "  Symbolum  Qaicunque,"  so-called 
because  its  first  word  in  the  original  or  Latin  form  is  "  Qui- 
cunque."  Although  this  symbol  bears  the  name  of  Athanasius, 
yet  there  are  the  strongest  reasons  for  believing  that  he  was 
not  its  author  ;  its  authorship  and  age  it  is  npw  impossible 
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to  determine.  It  probably  received  its  name  from  the  unison 
of  its  doctrines  with  those  taught  by  Athanasins,  just  as  the 
Apostles'  Creed,  though  the  work  of  the  post-apostolic  age,  was 
called  by  their  name.  This  craed  embodies  the  substance  of 
previous  Bymbols.  It  embraces  the  trinitarianism  of  the 
Nicene  Creed,  in  a  more  elaborate  and  careful  form,  and  the 
christology  of  the  Chalcedon  decisions. 

No  creeds  have  been  so  universally  accepted  as  these 
three.  Others  have  supplemented  them,  as  new  necessities^ 
and  change  of  circumstances,  have  required  ;  but  none  have 
been  hiore  discriminating  and  authoritative. 

Of  creeds,  framed  since  the  Reformation,  there  is  not  need 
to  speak,  further  than  to  refer  to  that  which  has  become  the 
common  symbol  of  all  branches  of  the  Presbyterian  family, 
the  "  Westminister  Confession,"  the  history  and  contents  of 
which  are  familiar  to  all  readers  of  this  article. 

■L  The  Valtie  of  Creeds. 

Creeds  are  very  decidedly  objected  to  by  some  persons, 
and  they  are  spoken  of,  by  those  who  oppose  them,  in  terms 
certainly  not  less  denunciatory  than  those  in  which  heretics 
have  sometimes  been  anathematized  by  the  orthodox.  Dr. 
Channing  speaks  of  his  "  aversion  to  creeds  ;"  he  calls  them, 
the  "  means  of  fastening  chains  on  men's  minds  ;"  he  looks  on 
"human  creeds  with  feelings  approaching  contempt ;"  he  com- 
miserates those  who  "  wear  the  chains  of  creeds."  In  his 
view,  those  mysteries,  "  which  give  a  shock  to  the  reason,  and 
seem  to  contradict  some  acknowledged  truth,"  "are  the 
staples  of  creeds."  Or,  to  sum  up  all  in  one  sentence,  he 
affirms  :  "  Christianity,  as  set  forth  in  creeds,  is  a  propounder 
of  dark  sayings,  of  riddles,  of  knotty  propositions,  of  apparent 
contradictions."  These  certainly  are  grave  charges ;  and  our 
work  could  not  be  considered  thoroughly  done,  if  we  omitted 
to  Bpeak  of  the  value  of  creeds. 

We  have  already  seen,  that,  in  the  first  centuries  of  the 
Christian  Church,  the  creeds  were  of  a  simple  historical  char- 
acter ;  and   the  reason  assigned  for  this  fact  is,  that  the 
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glowing  piety  of  the  early  church  made  further  articles  un- 
necessary.    What  need  to  the  early  Christians  of  a  formal 
creed-statement  of  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity  ?    The  Chris- 
tian heart  received   the  doctrine ;  the  believer  worshipped 
Jesus,  as  "very  God,"  and  there  was  no  need,  either  for  him- 
self or  any  one,  that  the  doctrine  should  be  drawn  out  in 
fuller  statements.     But  while,  in  the  best  condition  of  the 
church,  there  is  felt  to  be  no  necessity  of  a  technical  creed,  it 
is  also  found  that,  in  the  worst  condition  of  the  church,  a 
creed  will  not  be  tolerated.    A  warm  Christian  heart  does 
not  need  a  creed,  a  cold  and  likeless  religionism  will  not  have 
a  creed.     The  creed  is  too  exact  in  its  statements  to   find 
favor  with  a  heresiarch.     His  condemnation  is  pronounced 
by  it  in  every  line.     The  Apostles'  Creed  was  not  obnoxious 
to  such  men  as  Arius  and  Sabellius,  who,  though  essentially 
heterodox  in  their  belief,  were  yet  able,  on  account  of  the 
simple  language  of  that  symbol,  to  interpret  it  according  to 
their  own  erroneous  views.     While,  therefore,  in  the  earliest 
periods  of  the  church,  we  behold  a  glowing  piety  perfectly 
able  to  dispense  with  a  more  definite   creed,  we  now  find 
those,  who,  while  they  may  profess  the  minor  moral  virtues, 
are  yet  destitute  of  vital  piety,  and  loudest  in  the  cry,  "  away 
with  creeds."    The  value  of  the  creed,  then  is  found  in  its 
ability  to  define  error  and  bring  it  to  light.     There  is  a  dis- 
tinction between  belief  and  unbelief.    The   church  should 
embrace  only  those  who  hold  to  the  faith.  The  church,  which 
nsed  only  the  Apostles'  Creed,  found  that  it  was  not  suflScient 
to  exclude  error.    No  sooner  was  the  Nicene  symbol  framed 
and  adopted  as  the  embodiment  of  the  Scripture  data  rela- 
tive to  the  profound  and  confessedly  mysterious  doctrine  of 
the  Trinity,  than  Arias  and  all  his  disciples  were  forever  ex- 
cluded from  the  pale  of  orthodoxy.     And  there  is  no  other 
method  of  maintaining  the  purity  of  the  church.     Arius,  with 
all  his  errors,  claiming  to  receive  both  the  Bible  and   the 
Apostles'  Creed,  was  still  within  the   church,  until   a   more 
careful  and  guarded  statement  of  the  doctrine  of  tlie  church 
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finally  excladed  him.  The  Nicene  Council  were  brought  face 
to  face  with  the  question,  whether,  for  the  sake  of  retaining 
all  their  numbers,  whether  for  the  sake  of  peace,  they  should 
retain  error  in  the  church,  or  frame  a  symbol,  which  in  express 
terms  should  forever  condemn  it.  To  this  day,  the  chnrcb 
prizes  the  Nicene  Creed,  because  it  has  ever  proved  its  valne 
iu  the  condemnation  of  heresy. 

The  value  of  creeds  appears,  again,  in  their  tendencj  to 
unify  the  faith  of  the  church.  Itis  claimed,  by  some,  that  there 
is  no  greater  unity  among  us  than  prevails,  e.  g.,  in  the 
"  Broad  Church."  It  need  not  be  denied  that  there  is  lessol 
unity  than  were  desirable  ;  one  reason  for  which  is  foonA 
doubtless,  in  the  fact  that  the  church  is  not  instructed  ia  the 
creed  as  it  should  be.  But  it  is  obvious  to  every  mind,  that 
the  very  presence  of  the  creed,  standing  as  it  does,  at  least 
as  a  theoretical  barrier  to  false  doctrine,  can  not  fail  to  exert 
a  unifying  influence  upon  the  church.  Whether  we  will  or 
not,  it  stands  as  a  bond  of  union  between  believers.  Those 
are  more  likely  to  be  one  in  faith,  who  have  in  their  homes. 
and  often  hear  and  read  the  words,  "  We  believe  in  theTriane 
Ood,  the  Father,  the  Son  and  the  Holy  Ghost,"  than  are  those 
who  have  no  fixed  formula  of  belief,  and  are  left  to  believe 
•one  thing  or  another,  as  some  spiritual  guide,  or  as  their  own 
caprice,  may  dictate. 

In  still  further  proof  of  the  value  of  creed:?,  we  may  refer 
to  their  influence  in  the  past  history  of  the  church.  The 
Papal  church,  is  in  its  Soteriology,  grossly,  and  in  itsAuthro- 
pology,  largely  deficient ;  but  on  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity, 
very  much  through  the  influence  of  the  Nicene  Creed,  it  w 
orthodox  to  the  present  day.  Is  it  too  much  to  believe,  that, 
if  the  results  arrived  at  in  the  later  centuries  in  the  discK- 
sion  upon  those  important  theines,  had  been  embodied  in  a 
permanent  creed  at  an  early  day,  and  extensively  diffused 
throughout  the  church,  the  Papal  church  might  have  been 
saved  from  some  of  the  errors  which  now  so  nearlv  destrov 
its  character  as  a  Church  of  Christ? 
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It  is  this  ability  of  the  creed  thus  to  stand  as  an  epitome  of 
Scripture  teachings,  so  carefully  to  define  the  truth  as  to  ex- 
clude error  from  whatever  source,  to  serve  as  a  standard  to 
which  all  who  hold  the  truth  may  rally,  and  as  an  anchor  to 
which  all  in  danger  of  drifting  upon  the  shoals  of  unbelief 
may  fasten,  which  gives  it  its  great  and  lasting  value. 

We  come  now  to  consider  that  point,  which,  in  the  writer's 
mind,  has  most  of  practical  interest  in  all  this  discussion  upon 
creeds,  viz : 

5.   Their  proper  limits/or  tlieir  present  use  in  otir  Churches. 
And  here  the  discussion  must  lose  its  general  character,  as 
it  is  our  intention  to  speak  with  exclusive  reference  to  our 
own  denomination.     It  will  be  our  endeavor  to  show,  if  possi- 
ble, what  the  law  of  Presbyterianism  requires ;  whence,  if 
any  where,  departures  from  that  law  have  arisen  ;  why,  if  at 
all,  we  should  not  return  to  the  strict  letter  of  that  law;  and 
to  conclude  with  some   suggestions  concerning  the  most  de- 
sirable form  of  church-creeds,  in  the  present  day,  if  they  are 
to  be  retained,  and  the  only  feasible  manner,  as  appears  to 
the  writer,  in  which  that  form  may  be  attained. 

In  most  of  our  Presbyterian  churches,  (N.  S.)  persons  of 
every  age  and  class  are  received  into  the  communion  of  the 
church,  only  on  their  assent  to  certain  prescribed  "  Articles 
of  Faith,"  and  entering  into  covenant  with  the  church.  To 
every  one  familiar  with  our  standards,  it  is  evident  that  this  is 
a  practice  not  contemplated  by  the  fathers  of  the  church. 
The  "Directory  for  Worship,"  (ch.  ix.,)  prescribes  the  man- 
ner of  the  "  Admission  of  Persons  to  Sealing  Ordinances." 
The  first  and  third  sections  convey  the  rules  for  receiving 
baptized  children  to  these  ordinances.  The  first  section ^ 
after  carefully  appointing  the  manner  of  the  child's  Christian 
education,  by  which  he  is  supposed  to  have  been  fitted,  by 
the  grace  of  God,  for  all  the  privileges  of  full  communion, 
concludes  :  "  when  they  (baptized  children)  come  to  years  of 
discretion,  if  they  be  free  from  scandel,  appear  sober  and 
steady,  and  to  have  a  sufficient  knowledge  to  discern   the 
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Lord's  body,  they  ought  to  bo  informed,  it  is  their  doty  and 
their  privilege  to  come  to  the  Lord's  Supper."  And  to  guard 
against  all  mistake  or  error,  and  to  keep  the  church  free  from 
unworthy  members,  in  full  communion,  the  third  section 
provides,  that  before  they  are  "  admitted  to  sealing  ordin- 
ances," they  "  shall  be  examined  as  to  their  knowledge  and 
piety."  If  this  examination  prove  satisfactory  to  the  Sassion, 
there  remains  for  them  but  the  plain  and  simple  duty  to  **  m- 
form  "  these  persons,  that  they  have  a  new  "  duty  "  and  a  new 
^*  privilege,"  viz.:  to  sit  down  at  the  Table  of  the  Lord.  They 
are  recognized  as  already  in  the  church.  "  A  particular 
church,"  says  the  Form  of  Government,  (ch.  ii,  §  4,)  "  consists 
of  a  number  of  professing  Christians  with  their  offspring.'' 
"All  baptized  persons,  (Discipline,  ch.  i,  §  6,)  are  members  of 
the  church."  In  accordance  with  these  quotations,  it  is 
affirmed  to  be  un presbyter ian,  to  require  any  baptized  child 
to  assent  to  Articles  of  Faith.  The  mode  of  his  admission  to 
the  full  communion  of  the  church  is  plainly  prescribed,  and  no 
such  articles  are  sanctioned. 

In  respect  to  person  previously  unbaptized,  the  rule  is 
slightly  different.  The  fourth  section,  in  ch.  ix,  of  the  "  Direc- 
tory," prescribes  that  they  shall  undergo  a  similar  examina- 
tion, "  with  respect  to  their  knowledge  and  piety,"  and  after- 
wards they  shall  "  make  a  public  profession  of  their  faith  in 
the  presence  of  the  congregation."  The  most  that  can  be  said 
in  respect  to  this  language  is,  that  it  might  allow  Articles  of 
Faith  to  be  used,  for  the  unbaptized  alone,  if  the  session  so 
prescribe.  In  full  accordance  with  this  view,  the  General 
Assembly  of  1865,  (Minutes,  1865,  page  23,)  holds  this  lan- 
guage :  "  It  is  well,  however,  to  remember,  that  the  Confession 
of  Faith  and  Covenants  in  use  among  local  churches  ♦  ♦  ♦  are 
*  *  *  not  essential  to  the  organization  of  a  church,  or  the 
establishment  of  membership  therein,  since  they  are  not  the 
authoritative  standard  of  faith  or  practice  in  the  Presbyter- 
ian Church."  In  the  same  spirit,  the  General  Assembly  of 
1831,  in  a  paper  on  the  organization  of  new  congregations 
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•provides  for  the  reception  of  those  who  bring  letters  from 
•other  churches,  and  then  for  the  admission  "  to  a  profession 
of  faith  of  such  persons  as  may  ofiFer  themselves  ;"  but  no 
mention  is  made  of  their  assenting  to  Articles  of  Faith,  (New 
Digest,  page  36).  The  only  recognition  of  the  admissibility 
of  such  articles,  which  ha3  come  under  the  writer^s  notice,  in 
the  standards  of  our  church,  is  in  the  action  of  the  Assembly 
of  1837,  in  a  "  Testimony  against  certain  Disorders  and  Irregu- 
larities," one  of  which  is  declared  to  be,  "  the  formation  of  a 
great  multitude  and  variety  of  creeds,"  after  describing  which, 
as  ''  needless "  and  often  harmful,  the  Assembly  concludes  : 
"  it  being  understood,  that  we  do  not  object  to  the  use  of  a 
brief  abstract  of  the  doctrines  of  our  Confession  of  Faith,  in 
i;he  public  reception  of  private  members  to  the  church,''(Digest, 
page  312,)  which  seems  much  like  acting  on  the  principle, 
"what  can't  be  cured,  must  be  endured."  The  custom  of 
employing  these  confessions  was  then  widely  prevalent,  and 
the  Assembly,  perhaps,  wisely  judged,  that  greater  evils 
would  arise  from  an  effort  at  their  violent  expulsion  than 
from  allowing  them  to  remain. 

'  These  authorities  seem  to  furnish  conclusive  evidence,  that 
the  law  of  Presbyterianism  not  only  does  not  require,  but 
does  not  even  contemplate,  the  use  of  confessions  of  faith  by 
the  individual  church.  The  very  silence  of  the  standards 
with  reference  to  their  use,  coupled  with  the  express  pro- 
vision for  the  officers  of  the  church  to  adopt  the  full  confes- 
sion, plainly  favors  this  view. 

A  word,  perhaps,  should  be  said  here  respecting  the  reason 
v?hy  a  confession  of  faith  was  not  deemed  essential  for  the 
private  members  of  the  church.  In  the  first  place,  very  care- 
ful provision  was  made  for  the  training  of  children,  whereby 
it  was  secured  that  they  should  grow  up  sound  in  the  faith. 
And  in  the  second  place,  all  the  officers  of  the  church,  the 
Pastor,  Elders  and  Deacons,  who  are  the  appointed  spiritual 
guides  of  the  flock,  were  and  are  required  to  signify  their 
adhesion  to  our  elaborate  Confession  of  Faith.    Providing 
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thus  for  the  edacation  of  the  children,  and  for  the  soundness 
in  doctrine  of  the  church  teachers,  it  was  believed  the  ortho- 
doxy of  the  church  was  safe. 

A  question  more  difficult  of  solution  succeeds.  Wfienct 
came  this  so  wide  spread  innovation?  What  influence  so 
potent  has  arisen,  to  thrust  upon  the  church  a  custom  which  is 
foreign  to  its  very  constitution?  Investigations  upon  this 
subject,  which  has  been  carried  on  rather  over  the  track  of 
tradition  tiian  of  history,  have  led  to  the  following  conclu- 
sions: 

There  was  formerly  a  very  close  relation  between  Presby- 
terian and  CongregatioUc'il  Churches.  Very  many  of  our 
(N.  S.)  Presbyterian  Churches  were  founded  by  congrega- 
tionalists  from  the  Eistern  States.  Each  Congregational 
Church,  being  independent,  found  it  necessary,  in  self-defence, 
to  frame  its  own  Articles  of  Faith,  as  they  were  without  a 
common  standard,  received  like  our  confession. 

Nothing  was  more  natural,  therefore,  than  for  Congregat 
tional  clergymen,  emigrating  to  Central  and  Western  New 
York  and  other  parts,  when  they  founded  churches  of  the 
Presbyterian  order,  to  introduce  into  these  churches  confes 
sions  of  faith  similar  to  those  they  had  used  in  New  England. 
The  wide-spread  introduction,  as  well  as  the  very  great 
diversity  of  creeds  is,  in  part,  at  least,  accounted  for  in  this 
way. 

Prom  a  variety  of  sources,  also,  the  information  has  been 
received,  that  Dr.  Griffin,  during  his  pastorate  in  Newark,  N. 
J.,  introduced  the  innovation  of  creeds  into  the  churches  in 
that  region.  A  New  Englander  by  birth  and  education,  and 
a  man  of  decided  convictions,  it  is  not  strange  that  with  his 
force  of  character,  and  his  great  influence,  and  withal  his  un- 
doubted conviction  of  the  utility  of  creeds,  he  should  have 
succeeded  in  introducing  a  practice  which  has,  at  length, 
become  well  nigh  universal  in  our  branch  of  the  church. 

In  evidence  of  the  fact  that  the  use  of  creeds  is  an  innova- 
tion, it  may  be  added,  that  in  the  0.  S.  Church,  which  has 
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donbtless  preserved  a  more  rigid  Presbyterianism  than  our- 
selves, the  use  of  such  articles  is  comparatively  unknown, 
"south  of  the  zone  affected  by  the  Westward  influence  of  Con- 
gregationalism, emanating  from  New  England."  They  have  "no 
public  solemnities  connected  with  the  admission  of  baptized 
persons  to  the  communion,"  but  simply  the  prescribed  ex- 
amination and  admission  by  the  Session.  And  for  the  "  pro- 
fession of  faith,"  which  is  required  of  an  unbaptized  adult, 
they  employ  in  some  of  their  churches,  at  least,  only  the 
Apostles'  Creed. 

In  the  further  prosecution  of  our  subject,  we  now  arrive  at 
a  question  of  no  little  practical  interest :  shall  toe  return  to 
the  strict  letter  of  Presbyterian  Law  ?  Would  it  be  wise  to 
discard  creeds  altogether  in  the  reception  of  members  to  our 
churches,  and  conform  strictly  to  the  mode  of  admission  pre- 
scribed in  the  Book?  To  these  questions,  those  who  return 
an  answer  in  the  negative,  adduce  considerations  like  the  fol- 
lowing : 

(1.)  The  change  would  create  excitement  and  might  result  • 
in  harm.   It  may  be^said,  in  favor  of  the  confessions  employed 
in  our  churches,  that  their  use  is  not  hurtful ;    if  they  re- 
main, the  church  will  not  be  injured.    Quietness,  therefore, 
would  demand  that  they  remain. 

(2.)  Tbe  act  of  admission  to  the  communion  should  be  made 
a  solemn  act.     It  is  better  that  even  the  baptized   children, 
who,  according  to  the  strict  letter  of  our  law,  are   already 
members  of  the  church,  should  do  some  act  of  their  own 
which  shall  forever  invest  their  admission  to   sealing  ordin- 
ances with  a  character  of  solemnity,  which  shall  make  them 
feel  that  as  they  come  up  to  "  years  of  discretion,"  they,  by 
their  own  public  declaration,  forever  renounce  the  world,  and 
become  known  as   active  members  of  the  visible  church. 
The  effect  of  the  solemn,  public,  personal  dedication  of  one's 
self  to  the  service  of  the  Lord,  as  well  on  the  part  of  the  bap-  . 
tized  children  of  the  church,  as  of  those  previously  uubap- 
tized,  can  not  fail  to  have  a  beneficial  effect  upon  the  person 
performing  the  act.  28 
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(3.)  There  remains  a  yet  more  important  reason,  for  the 
retaining  of  the  present  usage,  even  in  respect  to  children 
"born  within  the  pale  of  the  visible  church."  The  same 
chapter  of  the  "  Directory,"  which  prescribes  the  manner  of 
their  admission  to  sealing  ordinances,  prescribes  also  the 
manner  of  their  preparation  for  this  important  step,  in  these 
words :  they  *'  are  to  be  taught  to  read  and  repeat  the 
Catechism,  the  ^Lpostles'  Creed,  and  the  Lord's  Prayer.  They 
are  to  be  taught  to  pray,  to  abhor  sin,  to  fear  God,  and  to 
obey  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ."  In  how  many  families  and  Sab- 
bath Schools,  in  the  present  day,  is  the  Catechism  wholly 
ignored !  How  many  children  never  read,  or  even  hear  of, 
much  less  learn,  the  ApostW  Creed?  How  few,  compara- 
tively, are  taught  with  that  patience,  constancy  and  faith 
which  should  characterize  family  instruction,  "  to  abhor  sin, 
to  fear  God  and  to  obey  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ."  There  is  a 
wide-spread  departure  from  old-time  and  prescribed  modes  of 
Christian  education,  and  it  may  well  be  doubted,  whether  the 
framers  of  the  Standards,  would  have  insisted  on  their  modes 
of  admission  to  sealing  ordinances,  wjien  their  modes  of 
instruction  were  so  largely  disregarded. 

It  can  not  be  denied  that  each  of  these  reasons,  but  par* 
ticalarly  the  last,  lias  weight.  Instruction  in  the  Catechism 
smd  the  Apostles'  Creed  insured  soundness  in  the  faith. 
These  neglected,  it  may  have  become  necessary  for  the 
church,  as  a  guard  against  erroneous  doctrine,  to  establish  a 
new  standard  of  admission  to  the  ordinances  of  the  church. 
The  one  question  for  the  church  to  decide  is;  whether  she 
will  suffer  the  evil  of  the  imperfect  Christian  education  of 
her  children  to  continue,  and  along  with  that,  keep  creeds  as 
a  defence ;  or  whether  she  will  restore  the  good,  old  cate- 
chetic  and  primitive  methods  of  education,  and  thus  prepare 
the  way  to  have  done  with  creeds  altogether.  This  latter 
plan,  which,  to  the  writer's  mind,  seems  the  one  by  far  most 
desirable,  can  yet  be  accomplished  only  by  time.  Mean- 
while, during  the   continued  use  of  creeds,  what  shall  be 
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their  form;  and  how  shall  the  most  desirable  form  be  at- 
tained ? 

One  circumstance  deserves  attention  at  the  outset.  The 
custom  of  the  church  respecting  the  admission  of  children  to 
sealing  ordinances,  is  very  different  from  what  it  was  twenty- 
five  years  ago.  The  past  few  years  have  witnessed  many 
and  powerful  revivals  in  our  Sabbith  Schools,  and  the 
churches  have  come  to  receive  to  their  communion  children 
of  very  tender  age.  All  the  children  are  obliged  to  assent  to 
the  creed,  equally  with  those  of  more  advanced  years.  But 
no  child  can  understand  one-fourth  part  of  the  language  of 
the  Articles  of  Faith  usually  employed  in  our  churches. 

Also,  the  language  of  these  creeds  is  not  such  as  is  adapted 
to  the  common  class  of  mind.    They  are  drawn  up,  for  the 
most  part,  if  not  wholly,  by  clergymen  who  have  studied  the 
great  doctrines  of  the  gospel,  not  in  the  simple  language  of 
the  Scripture  only,  but  in  the  technical  language  which  has 
been   employed  by  theologians,  and  which  they  have  been 
compelled  to  employ,  as  we  have  seen,  b}'  the  heresies  which 
have  arisen  within  the  church.    The  creeds,  therefore,  which 
are  now  employed  are,  to  a  great  extent,  technical,  scientific, 
abstract,  elaborate,  far,  very  far,  beyond  the  comprehension  of 
children  and  youth,  if  not,  also,  of  adults.    These  words  will 
not  be  understood  as  a  plea  tor  a  creed  level  to  every  com- 
prehension :    no  creed  can  be  such,  for  every  one    must 
embrace  somewhat  of  the  "  mystery  of  godliness ;"  but,  what 
is  pleaded  for  is  a  creed  which  shall  be  more  simple,  more 
brief  and  more  purely  scriptural  in  its  language.    It  were 
better  for  us  to  return,  in  some  degree,  to  the  custom  of  the 
primitive  church.    According  to  that,  the  admission  of  adults 
to  the  church  was  accomplished  by  the  assent  of  the  candid- 
ate to  certain  facts  of  religion.    This  confession  was  brief, 
simple,  scriptural,  combining  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity,  and 
the  Deity  of  Christ,  and  his  mediatorial  Person  and  Work. 
At  an  early  day,  the  Apostles'  Creed  became  the  customary 
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formula  for  the  instruction  of  catechumens,  and  for  their  con- 
fession at  baptism  and  union  with  the  church. 

At  the  same  time,  these  creeds  should  be  sufficiently  strict, 
80  as  not  to  admit  error.  Not  one  word  is  here  spoken  in 
favor  of  any  latitudinarianism.  No  one  could  abhor,  more 
than  the  writer,  a  symbol  which  could  be  used  as  well  by 
the  "  Broad  Church  "  as  by  the  orthodox.  But  in  respect  to 
this  idea,  it  may  be  said  that  the  lines  between  tru^h  and 
error  are  now  more  distinctly  drawn  than  in  the  days  of  the 
Nicene  controversy.  No  Arian  would  now  seek  to  thrust 
himself  within  an  Orthodox  communion  ;  he  finds  his  nataral, 
his  congenial  home,  within  the  precints  of  a  church  "  broad" 
enough  to  embrace  every  form  of  error  the  world  has  ever 
known,  so  only  it  be  coupled  with  a  correct  outward  life. 
There  is  not,  therefore,  the  same  necessity  upon  us,  especially 
the  individual  churches,  for  retaining  a  technical  symbol, 
which  the  Council  of  Nice  had  for  forming  one.  If  oar 
creeds  could  be  simplified,  expurgated  of  theological  terms, 
abbreviated,  scripturalized,  they  would,  without  doubt,  retain 
all  their  present  excellencies,  while  they  would  be  relieved 
of  many  defects. 

On  the  supposition,  then,  that  creeds  are,  for  a  time  at 
least,  to  remain  in  our  churches,  on  whom  shall  the  labor 
devolve  of  preparing  one  suitable  for  general  use?  At  the 
present  time,  individual  persons  and  individual  churches,  have 
undertaken  the  labor  for  themselves,  and  endless  confusion 
has  been  the  result.  Some  Presbyteries  have  assumed  to 
provide  their  churches  with  a  uniform  creed,  but  the  confu- 
sion is  scarcely  diminished.  To  extricate  the  church  from 
this  confusion,  but  two  courses  are  possible. 

We  must  either  abolish  creeds  altogether,  or  if  they  are  to 
remain,  the  General  Assembly  shotdd  provide  the  churches  witk 
a  uniform  creed  for  the  reception  tf  all  members  io  tie 
church. 

An  effort  was  made  in  this  direction  a  few  years  ago,  which 
for  some  reason  failed.     There  is  no  reason  why  it  should 
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fail.  Let  the  Assembly  appoint  a  Committee  of  the  repre- 
sentative men  of  the  church,  of  some  diversity  of  age  and 
temperament,  let  a  symbol  be  prepared,  discussed,  even  for 
two  or  three  years,  in  successive  assemblies  if  necessary,  let 
it  be  thus  revised,  improved,  perfected  and  finally  adopted 
by  the  Assembly.  ThencJfe  let  it  be  sent  down  to  the  Presby- 
teries, with  the  strong  indorsement  of  the  highest  judicatory 
of  our  church,  and  with  the  earnest  recommendation  that  it 
be  adopted  by  every  presbytery  as  the  uniform  standard  for 
all  its  churches.  Would  not  the  result  be  one  we  might  all 
hail  with  joy  ? 

It  is  evident  too,  Ihat  the  church,  through  its  General  As- 
sembly, has  this  power.  In  the  "  Form  of  Government,"  (ch. 
i,  §2,)  it  is  affirmed,  that  "  every  Christian  Church,  or  union 
or  association  of  particular  churches,  is  entitled  to  declare  the 
terms  of  admission  into  its  communion,  and  the  qualifications 
of  its  ministers  and  members,  as  well  as  the  whole  system  of 
its  internal  government,  which  Christ  hath  appointed.''  Let 
General  Assembly  prescribe  the  qualifications  requisite  for 
all  the  members  of  our  churches,  by  sending  forth  a  uniform 
standard  of  belief,  and  it  will  have  done  a  good  work  for  the 
church.  Many  churches  and  many  of  our  older  pastors  feel 
the  need,  at  the  present  time,  of  creeds,  very  different  from 
those  they  now  employ,  and  yet  they  shrink  from  adding  a 
single  new  symbol  to  those,  so  numberless,  already  in  exist- 
ence. 

This  part  of  the  discussion  may  therefore  properly  termin- 
ate, with  the  expression  of  a  conviction,  that  th^  creeds,  on 
which  believers  are  admitted  to  the  communion  of  Ihe  church, 
should  be  more  simple,  more  brief,  more  scriptural  in  their 
terminology ;  and  that  the  General  Assembly  of  our  Church 
should  be  petitioned  to  provide  the  churches  with  a  uniform 
and  abbreviated  symbol. 

The  writer  cannot  lay  aside  his  pen,  without  expressing 
the  wish,  that  the  thoughts  herein  embodied  may  awaken 
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other  minds  in  the  same  direction,  may  stimulate  abler  pens 
to  the  discussion  of  the  theme,  and  maj  result  in  combiniDg 
the  wisdom  of  the  Church  in  the  production  of  a  creed,  in 
the  adoption  of  which  all  portions  of  the  Church  may  heartly 
unite. 


Art.  VI.— PRESBYTERIAN  REUNION. 

Thirty  years  ago  the  Presbyterian  Church  in  the  United 
States  of  America  was  divided.  The  rupture  was  preceded 
by  violent  ecclesiastical  agitations,  and  bitter  doctrinal  cod- 
troversies.  A  new  generation  has  since  grown  up,  and  a  new 
and  calmer  spirit  pervades  our  churches.  By  a  sure  in- 
stinct they  have  been  coming  nearer  together.  The  ques- 
tion about  voluntary  societies  has  become  insignificant;  the 
doctrinal  diflferences  are  fading  away  ;  the  Plan  of  Union  is 
well  nigh  obsolete  ;  slavery  is  abolished  throughout  the  land, 
by  a  higher  than  ecclesiastical  authority "5  the  Southern  Pres- 
byterian churches  of  both  Schools  are  together,  and  by  them- 
selves, and  likely  to  remain  so  fo;*  some  time.  The  whole  of 
the  new  generation  of  ministers,  and  the  great  body  of  the 
laity,  in  both  branches  of  the  church,  see  no  sufficient  reason 
for  continuing  a  division,  which  weakens  and  embarrasses  Qs 
at  many  points,  which  is  a  reproach  to  our  Christiamty, 
and  an  incubus  upon  our  proper  Christian  work.  We  have 
the  same  standards  of  doctrine  and  polity  ;  we  are  distin- 
guished by  identical  family  characteristics  from  the  other 
denominations  around  us  ;  we  are  living  and  working  for  the 
same  ends,  in  the  same  towns  and  villages  across  the  broad 
central  belt  of  our  common  country  ;  we  are  planting  our  mia- 
sionary  and  feeble  churches  side  by  side  in  our  new  states 
and  territories,  and  so  wasting  our  strength.  Why,  then, 
should  wo  stay  longer  asunder  ? 
Wise  and  good  men  have  been  asking  this  question  for  the 
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'iast  ten  years  ;  and  the  time  has  now  come  when  it  mast  be 
answered.  Before  God  and  our  consciences,  acting  in  the 
name  of  the  Great  Head  of  the  Church,  and  under  the  most 
solemn  sense  of  our  responsibility  to  Him  and  to  his  Church, 
we  are  summoned  to  answer  this  question,  on  which  so  much 
•depends.  No  more  momentous  ecclesiastical  decision  is  now 
pending.  Personal  and  partisan  considerations  are  as  the 
small  dust  in  the  balance.  And  we  are  to  answer  it  in  view 
-of  the  present  and  the  future,  rather  than  of  the  past.  The 
stress  is  not  on  what  we  may  have  been,  but  on  what  we  now 
are,  and  what  we  are  to  be.  Each  side  may  honor  for  their 
services  the  men  who  bore  aloft  its  banner  in  the  contests  of 
the  past  generation  ;  each  may  still  claim  that  itself  was  then 
all  right,  and  the  other  party  all  wrong  ;  but  that  it  is  not  the 
■question  now  before  us.  We  have  a  present  duty  to  per- 
form ;  and  the  past  may  be  to  us  quite  as  much  a  warning  as 
an  example.  He  who  reads  the  present  only  by  the  lights 
and  shades  of  the  past  can  not  act  wisely  for  the  future.  And 
we  are  in  fact  deciding  rather  for  our  posterity  than  for  our- 
selves. Those  who  oppose  reunion  assume,  then,  a  most 
serious  responsibility.  He  who,  at  such  a  juncture,  wrongly 
accuses  brethren  of  heresy,  that  he  may  get  an  argument 
for  continuance  in  schism,  incurs  a  double  guilt.  He  de- 
fames, that  he  may  keep  asunder. 

The  Presbyterian  Churches,  commonly  called  Old  and  New 
School,  exchanged  delegates  for  the  first  time  in  1863,  at 
Philadelphia,  where  the  New  School  was  in  session,  and  at 
Peoria,  where  the  Old  School  met.  A  thrill  of  joy  swept 
through  the  churches,  when  these  cordial  and  fraternal  greet- 
ings were  swiftly  and  widely  diffused.  The  Princeton  Review 
then  said  :  "  Every  Christian  must  rejoice  in  the  spirit  mani- 
*fested  in  both  the  venerable  bodies,  which  have  thus  auspic- 
iously inauguarated  the  measures  which  contemplate  the 
-ultimate  reUnion  of  the  great  churches  which  they  represent 
All  the  causes  [which  led  to  the  separation]  are  gradu- 
ally ceasing  to  exist."    All  felt  what  was  coming.    The  prog- 
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ress  of  the  war  drew  onr  churches  together.  The  Old 
School,  became,  as  a  whole,  as  loyal,  and  as  outspoken  on  the 
subject  of  slavery,  as  the  New  School.  Their  extreme  Border 
State  men  were  driven  to  the  wall.  Matters  advanced  so 
*  rapidly  that,  in  1866,  large  and  able  committees  were  ap- 
pointed by  both  Assemblies,  to  consider  the  terms  of  reuaioiL 
After  repeated,  prayerful  and  ODcouraging  conferences,  they 
agreed,  with  most  unexpected  unauimity,  upon  a  joint  Report. 
This  Report  is  able,  candid,  acute  and  conciliatory.  It  is  a 
noble  basis,  possibly  with  some  slight  modifications,  for  a 
magnanimous,  cordial  and  permanent  reunion.  The  fact  that 
our  admirable  committees  were  able,  after  a  prolonged,  sharp 
and  yet  most  courteous  discussion,  to  agree  on  this  document,, 
is  an  indication  and  presage  of  what  we  hold  to  be  the  fact 
about  our  two  churches, — that  they  are  already  one  in  fact^ 
in  heart  and  mind,  and  only  need  to  come  together,  and  talk 
with  each  other  in  a  Christian  mood,  in  order  to  arrive  at 
the  same  unanimity  (with  some  stern  exceptions),  which 
characterised  the  deliberations  and  results  of  the  joint  com- 
mittees. Their  Report  covers  all  the  grounds  of  difference, 
and  is  as  follows  : 

PROPOSED  TERMS  OF  REUNION  BETWEEN  THE  TWO  BRANCHES  OF 
THE  PRESBYTERIAN  CHURCH  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES  OF  AKBE- 
ICA. 

The  Joint  Committee  of  the  two  General  Assemblies  of 
the  Presbyterian  Church,  appointed  for  the  purpose  of  con- 
ferring on  the  desirableness  and  practicability  of  uniting  these 
two  bodies,  deeply  impressed  with  the  responsibility  of  the 
work  assigned  us,  and  having  earnestly  sought  Divine  guid- 
ance, and  patiently  devoted  ourselves  to  the  investigation  of 
the  questions  involved,  agree  in  presenting  the  following  for 
the  consideration,  and,  if  they  see  fit,  for  the  adoption,  of  tho^ 
two  General  Assemblies : 

f  Believing  that  the  interests  of  the  Redeemer's  kingdom 
would  be  promoted  by  healing  our  divisions ;  that  practical 
union  would  greatly  augment  the  efficiency  of  the  whole 
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Church  for  the  accomplishment  of  its  divinely-appointed 
work ;  that  the  main  causes  producing  division  have  either 
wholly  passed  away,  or  become  in  a  great  degree  inopera- 
tive ;  and  that  two  bodies,  bearing  the  same  name,  adopting 
the  same  Constitution,  and  claiming  the  same  corporate  rights, 
can  not  be  justified  by  any  but  the  most  imperative  reasons 
in  maintaining  separate  and,  in  some  respects,  rival  organiza- 
tions ;  and  regarding  it  as  both  just  and  proper  that  a  Re- 
union should  be  effected  by  the  two  Churches,  as  independent 
bodies  and  on  equal  terms  ;  we  propose  the  following  terms 
and  recommendations,  as  suited  to  meet  the  demands  of  the 
case : 

■ 

1.  The  Reunion  shall  be  effected  on  the  doctrinal  and 
ecclesiastical  basis  of  our  common  standards ;  the  Confession 
of  Faith  shall  continue  to  be  sincerely  received  and  adopted 
*'  as  containing  the  system  of  doctrine  taught  in  the  Holy 
Scriptures ;"  and  its  fair,  historical  sense,  as  it  is  accepted  by 
the  two  bodies  in  opposition  to  Antinomianism  and  Fatalism 
on  the  one  hand,  and  to  Arminianism  and  Pelagianism  on  the 
other,  shall  be  regarded  as  the  sense  in  which  it  is  received 
and  adopted  ;  and  the  Government  and  Discipline  of  the 
Presbyterian  Church  in  the  United  States  shall  continue  ta 
be  approved  as  containing  the  principles  and  rule  of  our 
polity. 

2.  All  the  ministers  and  churches  embraced  in  the  two- 
bodies  shall  be  admitted  to  the  same  standing  in  the  united 
body  which  they  may  hold  in  their  respective  connections  up 
to  the  consummation  of  the  Union  ;  and  all  the  churches  con- 
nected with  the  united  body,  not  thoroughly  Presbyterian  in 
their  organization,  shall  be  advised  to  perfect  their  organiza- 
tion as  soon  as  is  permitted  by  the  highest  interests  to  bo 
consulted  ;  no  other  shall  be  chosen  Commissioners  to  the 
General  Assembly  as  are  eligible  according  to  the  Constitu- 
tion of  the  Church. 

3.  The  boundaries  of  the  several  Presbyteries  and  Synods,. 
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shall  be  adjusted   by  the  General  Assembly  of  the  united 
Church. 

4.  The  official  records  of  the  two  Branches  of  the  Church 
for  the  period  of  separation  shall  be  preserved  and  held  as 
making  up  the  one  history  of  the  Church,  and  no  rule  or  pre- 
cedent which  does  not  stand  approved  by  both  the  bodies 
shall  be  of  any  authority  until  reestablished  in  the  united 
body. 

5.  The  corporate  right,  now  held  by  the  two  General  Assem- 
blies and  by  their  Boards  and  Committees,  shall,  as  far  as  prac- 
ticable, be  consolidated  and  applied,  for  their  several  objects 
as  defined  by  law. 

6.  There  shall  be  one  set  of  Committees  or  Boards  for  Home 
and  Foreign  Missions,  and  the  other  religious  enterprises  of 
the  Church,  which  the  churches  shall  be  encouraged  to  sus- 
tain, though  left  free  to  cast  their  contributions  into  other 
channels,  if  they  desire  to  do  so. 

7.  As  soon  as  practicable  after  the  Union  shall  be  effected, 
the  General  Assembly  shall  reconstruct  and  consolidate  the 
several  Permanent  Committees  and  Boards  which  now  belong 
to  the  two  Assemblies,  in  such  a  manner  as  to  represent,  as  far 
as  possible,  with  impartiality,  the  views  and  wishes  of  the  two 
bodies  constituting  the  united  Church. 

8.  When  it  shall  be  ascertained  that  the  requisite  number 
of  Presbyteries  of  the  two  bodies  have  approved  the  terms  of 
^nion  as  hereinafter  provided  for,  the  two  General  Assemblies 
shall  each  appoint  a  Committee  of  seven,  none  of  them  having 
an  official  relation  to  either  the  Board  or  the  Committee  of 
Publication,  who  shall  constitute  a  Joint  Committee,  whose 
duty  it  shall  be  to  revise  the  Catalogues  of  the  existing  pub- 
lications of  the  two  Churches,  and  to  make  out  a  list  from 
them  of  such  books  and  tracts  as  shall  be  issued  by  the  united 
Church ;  and  any  Catalogue  thus  made  out,  in  order  to  its 
adoption,  shall  be  approved  by  at  least  five  members  of  each 
•Committee. 

9.  If,  at  any  time  after  the  Union  has  been  effected,  any  of 
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the  Theological  Seminaries,  under  the  care  and  control  of  the 
General  Assembly,  shall  desire  to  put  themselves  under  Synod- 
ical  control,  they  shall  be  permitted  to  do  so  at  the  request  of 
their  Boards  of  direction  ;  and  those  Seminaries  which  are 
independent  in  their  organization  shall  have  no  privilege  of 
putting  themselves  under  ecclesiastical  control,  to  the  end  that, 
if  practicable,  a  system  of  ecclesiastical  supervision  of  such 
Institutions  may  ultimately  prevail  through  the  entire  united 
Church. 

10.  It  shall  be  regarded  as  the  duty  of  all  our  judicatories, 
ministers,  and  people  in  the  united  Church  to  study  the  things 
which  make  for  peace,  and  to  guard  against  all*  needless  and 
offensive  references  to  the  causes  that  have  divided  us  ;  and, 
in  order  to  avoid  the  revival  of  past  issues  by  the  continuance 
of  any  usage  in  either  Branch  of  the  Church  that  has  grown 
out  of  our  former  conflicts,  it  is  earnestly  recommended  to  the 
lower  judicatories  of  the  Church,  that  they  conform  their 
practice  in  relation  to  all  such  usages,  as  far  as  consistent  with 
their  convictions  of  duty,  to  the  general  custom  of  the  Church 
prior  to  the  controversies  that  resulted  in  the  separation. 

11.  The  terms  of  the  Reunion  shall  be  of  binding  force,  if 
they  shall  be  ratified  by  three-fourths  of  the  Presbyteries  con- 
nected with  each  Branch  of  the  Church  within  one  year  after 
they  shall  have  been  submitted  to  them  for  approval. 

12.  The  terms  of  the  Reunion  shall  be  published  by  direc* 
tion  of  the  General  Assemblies  of  1867,  for  the  deliberate  ex- 
amination of  both  Branches  of  the  Church,  and  the  Joint  Com- 
mittee shall  report  to  the  General  Assemblies  of  1868  any 
modification  of  them  they  may  deem  desirable,  in  view  of  any 
new  light  that  may  have  been  received  during  the  year. 

13.  It  is  recommended  that  the  Hon.  Daniel  Haines,  and 
the  Hon.  Henry  W.  Green,  LL.D.,  of  New  Jersey,  Daniel 
Lord,  LL.D.,  and  Theodore  W.  Dwight,  LL.D.,of  New  York, 
and  Hon.  William  Strong  and  Hon.  Geo.  Sharswood,  LL.D., 
of  Pennsylvania,  be  appointed  by  the  General  Assemblies  a 
Committee  to  investigate  all   questions  of  property  and  of 
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vested  rights,  as  they  may  stand  related  to  the  matter  of  Re- 
union, and  this  Committee  shall  report  to  the  Joint  Committee 
as  early  as  the  first  of  January,  1868. 

14.  It  is  evident  that,  in  order  to  adapt  our  ecclesiastical 
system  to  the  necessities  and  circumstances  of  the  united 
Church  as  a  greatly  enlarged  and  widely  extended  body,  some 
changes  in  the  Constitution  will  be  required.  The  Joint  Com- 
mittee, therefore,  request  the  two  General  Assemblies  to  in- 
struct them  in  regard  to  the  preparation  of  an  additional 
article  on  this  subject,  to  be  reported  to  the  Assemblies  of 
1868. 

Signed,  by  order  of  the  Joint  Committee, 

Charles  W.  Beattt,  Chairman. 
Edwin  F.  Hatfield,  Secretary. 

New  York,  May  7th,  1867. 

Leaving  their  Report  with  the  General  Assemblies  and  the 
ministers  and  churches  of  their  denomination  throughout  the 
land,  your  Committee  can  not  disregard  the  Providential 
auspices  under  which  their  recommt^ndations  await  decision* 
The  present  is  thought  to  be  a  favorable  time,  now  that  many 
questions  of  former  controversy  have  lost  their  interest,  for 
adopting  a  magnanimous  policy  suited  to  the  necessities  of  our 
country  and  the  worldi^  The  Presbyterian  Church  has  a  his- 
tory of  great  renown.  It  has  been  intimately  associated  with 
civil  and  religious  liberty  in  both  hemispheres.  Its  republi- 
can and  representative  character,  the  parity  of  its  clergy,  the 
simplicity  of  its  order,  the  equity  of  its  administration,  its 
sympathy  with  our  institutions,  its  ardent  patriotism  in  all 
stages  of  our  history,  its  flexible  adaptation  to  our  heterogene- 
ous population,  its  liberal  support  of  schools,  colleges,  and 
seminaries  designed  for  general  education  and  theological 
culture,  its  firm  and  steadfast  faith  in  the  extension  of  the 
Redeemer's  Kingdom,  and  that  by  means  of  revealed  truth  and 
the  special  effusions  of  the  Holy  Spirit  in  distinction  from  all 
trust  in  human  arts  and  devices,  all  unite  to  promise,  if  we  are 
ivise  and  faithful,  a  future  for  the  Presbyterian  Church  in 
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these  United  States  greater  and  better  than  all  the  past. 
Amid  the  changes  which  have  occurred  around  us,  we  are 
confident  that  nothing  true  and  good  will  ever  recede  or  de- 
cay ;  and  it  becomes  all  those  who  love  the  faith,  order,  and 
worship,  abounding  in  love  and  hope,  to  pray  that  God  would 
count  them  worthy  of  their  calling,  that  they  may  fulfill  all 
the  good  pleasure  of  His  goodness  and  the  work  of  faith  with 
power,  that  the  name  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  may  be  glori- 
fied in  them,  and  they  in  Him,  according  to  the  grace  of  our 
Lord  Jesus  Christ. 
Signed,  by  order  of  the  Committee. 

William  Adams,  Chairman. 

New  Yobk,  May  7th,  1867. 

In  the  Old  School  Assembly,  which  met  last  May  at  Cincin- 
cinnati,  this  Report  was  referred  to  a  Special  Committee,  a 
majority  of  whom  brought  in  a  series  of  resolutions,  adopted 
by  a  nearly  unanimous  vote,  the  most  important  of  which  are 
the  first,  which  "  recognizes  in  the  unanimity  of  the  Joint 
Committee  the  finger  of  God  as  pointing  toward  an  early  and 
cordial  reunion  of  the  two  sister  churches  now  so  long  sepa- 
rated ";  and  the  seventh,  which  declares  that  "  the  Assembly 
is  not  called  upon  to  express  either  approbation  or  disappro- 
bation of  the  terms  of  reunion  presented  by  the  Committee 
in  its  details."  This  Assembly  also  declined  to  instruct  the 
Joint  Committee  to  bring  in  an  article  on  the  **  changes  in  the 
Constitution  "  that  may  be  required  after  reunion.  The  minor- 
ity of  the  Special  Committee  in  that  Assembly  brought  in  a 
Report,  asking  that  their  Committee  on  ReUnion  be  instructed 
to  obtain,  1.  A  more  definite  statement  of  the  doctrinal  basis ; 
2.  An  exclusion  of  "  Committee-men  "  (as  under  the  Plan  of 
Union)  from  the  church  courts;  and,  3.  An  express  recog- 
nition of  the  right  and  duty  of  each  Presbytery  to  be  satisfied 
of  the  soundness  of  every  minister  it  receives.  After  a  close 
debate,  these  resolutions  were  rejected  by  the  decisive  vote 
-of  152  to  64. 

The  New  School  Assembly,  at  Rochester,  adopted  the  Re- 
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port  of  the  Joint  Committee  with  entire  unaDimity,  incladii^ 
the  fourteenth  article  on  "  the  changes  in  the  Constitntion." 
They  say  "that  results  have  already  been  reached  full  of 
promise  and  hope ;  that,  whatever  concessions  have  been 
made,  they  only  indicate  how  near  the  two  parts  of  the  divided 
Church  have  approached  each  other  ;  that  nothing  more  and 
nothing  less  than  Christian  charity  would  dictate  has  been 
yielded  ;  and  that,  in  the  adjustment  of  any  difficulties  or  dif- 
ferences, a  proper  regard  has  been  preserved  for  the  honor 
and  rights  of  the*  respective  bodies."  And  they  add,  that  the 
Report  as  adopted  still  "leaves  the  General  Assemblies  of 
1868  free  to  act  with  reference  to  these  terms  of  Reunion,  in 
whole  or  in  part,  as  providential  signs  may  indicate;  and, if 
advisable,  to  submit  them  to  the  constitutional  and  final  action 
of  the  Presbyteries.  Ample  opportunity  is  thus  afforded  for 
a  full  and  deliberate  consideration  of  the  whole  subject,^iQ  all 
its  bearings,  as  they  shall  affect  local  interests  or  the  well- 
being  of  the  entire  Church." 

It  was,  of  course,  to  be  expected  that  so  momentous  a  Be* 
port  would  be  closely  scrutinized.  The  Joint  Committee  in- 
vite suggestions,  from  both  friends  and  opponents,  on  all  the 
proposed  articles  of  agreement.  Every  sentence  and  clause 
should  be  scanned.  Each  side  ought  to  be  convinced  that 
the  other,  as  well  as  itself,  is  prepared  for  reunion.  This  can, 
indeed,  be  fully  determined  only  by  the  final  votes  in  the 
Assemblies  and  Presbyteries,  but  testimony  from  all  quarters 
may,  in  the  meanwhile,  indicate  the  mind  of  the  church.  The 
Presbyteries  are  already  taking  up  the  matter.  Our  religious 
journals,  on  both  sides,  are  debating  it  somewhat  warmly. 
This  is  as  it  should  be ;  for  it  is  better  for  us  not  to  press  im- 
mediate reunion,  if  we  are  to  come  together  only  for  strife  and 
debate.  Let  us  have  the  debate  first,  that  when  we  "meet 
t6  part  no  more  "  it  may  be  only  with  peace  and  thankful- 
ness. 

At  the  same  time,  in  such  a  preliminary  discussion,  it  is  all- 
important  that  we  should  be  candid  and  set  down  naught  in 
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malice.  We  are  bound  by  the  most  solemn  considerations  to 
judge  each  others'  position  and  words  in  the  most  charitable 
manner.  Each  must,  to  some  extent,  take  the  other's  testi- 
mony about  itself.  Neither  should  impute  to  the  other  what 
that  other  expressly  disavows :  for  when  this  is  done,  and 
persisted  in,  all  possible  basis  for  reunion  is  gone.  The  moral 
tie  of  all  reunion  is  mutual  confidence.  More  than  this  is 
indeed  needed,  but  this  is  vital. 

And  our  religious  newspapers,  on  both  sides,  it  must  be  con- 
fessed, have,  with  slight  exceptions,  thus  far  conducted  the 
discussion  in  a  good  spirit,  trying  to  bring  out  the  real  facts  of 
the  case.  Dr;  Monfort,  of  Cincinnati,  a  member  of  the  Joint 
Committee,  has  gone  into  the  subject,  in  the  Presbyter ,  with  the 
most  fulness  and  ability.  The  Banner^  of  Pittsburg,  has  done 
good  service ;  and  ThePreshyterian^oi  Philadelphia,  though  not 
fully  decided,  has  been  entirely  fair.  The  New  School  journals 
have  all  favored  the  Report.  ♦  The  general  tone  of  discussion 
was  manly  and  conciliatory,  until  the  publication  of  an  article 
in  the  Princeton  Review,  in  July,  giving  an  account  of  the  last 
Assembly.  Everybody  knew  that  that  Review  would  oppose 
reunion.  Ever  since  the  division,  which  it  at  first  opposed,  it 
has  been  uncompromising  toward  the  New  School.  It  has, 
recently,  been  fond  of  the  conceit  of  likening  us  to  *' secession- 
ists" and  "rebels,"  and  the  Old  School  to  the  loyal  nation. 
Two  years  ago,  it  advocated  the  readmi63ion  of  the  seceded 
Southern  churches,  with  all  the  guilt  of  secession  in  both 
state  and  church  upon  them,  back  to  the  fellowship  of  the 
Northern  church,  without  any  conditions ;  while  it  insisted,  at 
the  same  time,  that  the  New  School  should  be  readmitted  only 
on  condition  of  repenting  of  sins  it  was  not  committing,  and 
recanting  heresies  it  had  always  repudiated.  So  that,  unless 
it  had  experienced  a  remarkable  change,  all  knew  that  its  op- 
position to  reunion  would  be  an  inevitable  part  of  the  pro- 
gramme. Progress,  in  this  world,  is  through  antagonisms; 
and  here  was  the  antagonism  in  our  progress  to  reunion.  But, 
in  spite  of  all  the  experience  of  the  past,  we  did  not  really 
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anticipate  just  that  style  of  opposition  which  these  last  tactics 
have  developed.  We  had  supposed  that  some  feeble  rays  of 
the  general  spirit  of  conciliation  and  courtesy,  which  is  pervad- 
ing our  churches,  might  have  been  reflected  from  this  mirror; 
but  it  seems  that  it  is  a  mirror  which  reflects  only  past  feuds 
and  not  present  harmonies.  In  all  the  heat  of  the  fierce  con- 
troversies, thirty  years  ago,  no  more  reckless  or  distorted 
representations  of  the  New  School  positions  were  ever  penned 
than  have  just  appeared  in  the  Princeton  Beview.  We  say 
this  deliberately,  for  we  must  say  it.  We  owe  it  to  ourselves 
not  to  be  silent  under  such  imputations.  Principles  are  as- 
cribed to  us  which  we  have  uniformly  disavowed,  and  doc- 
trines we  have  never  cherished.  If  the  New  School  and  the 
Old  School  be  as  here  represented,  all  talk  about  reunion  is  a 
waste  of  breath ;  for  the  Review  knows  that  we  deny  these 
charges,  and  yet  reiterates  them,  as  if  its  dictum  were  infal- 
lible against  our  disclaimer :  how,  then,  can  we  ever  come  to 
terms?  In  discussing  the  points  here  made,  we  mean  to  use 
great  plainness  of  speech,  following  the  example  set  us  by  the 
Review]  but  even  in  doing  this,  we  trust  that  we  may  be  kept 
from  ascribing  to  the  other  side  what  it  would  indignantly  re- 
ject as  a  calumny.  We  shall  also  discuss  these  points  in  a 
strictly  impersonal  way,  taking  the  Princeton  Review  as  the 
representative  of  certain  opinions  and  prejudices.  Men  are  of 
comparatively  slight  account  in  such  a  debate. 

The  whole  tone  of  its  discussion  is  that  of  an  argument  for 
a  foregone  conclusion ;  it  is  not  an  inquiry,  but  an  indictment 
and  a  judgment.  It  is  the  spirit  of  an  advocate,  intent  at  all 
hazards  in  making  out  his  case.  The  thesis  is,  that  reunion  is 
now  impossible;  this  is  "demonstrated"  by  divers  dicta.  It 
is  not  an  inquiry  whether  the  New  School  be  heretical,  but 
the  point-blank  assertion  that  it  does  foster  heresy.  It  does 
not  attempt  to  prove  that  we  subscribe  to  the  Confession  in 
an  "immoral"  way,  but  it  roundly  declares  that  we  allow  it  to 
be  done.  Retinion  was  rapidly  advancing.  Both  Assemblies 
encouraged  it.      It  must  be  blocked  if  possible.      A  strong 
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assault  must  be  made  at  once  on  the  advancing  lines.  The 
danger  is  so  imminent,  that  there  is  hardly  time  for  argument; 
It  is  dictation  and  authority.  The  faithful  are  told  that  the 
ark  is  in  danger ;  that  all  they  hold  dear  is  on  the  verge  of 
ruin;  that  more  than  half  of  their  own  number  have  already 
struck  their  arms  and  capitulated,  and  must  bo  brought  back, 
or  else  the  heresies  and  immoral  principles  of  the  New  School 
will  speedily  overwhelm  them.  All  of  which  is  just  in  place 
in  the  midst  of  negotiations  for  peace,  in  the  course  of  which 
the  Old  School  Assembly  solemnly  enjoins  on  all  its  churches 
and  ministers  "to  cherish  fraternal  feelings,  to  cultivate  Chris- 
tian intercourse  .  .  .  and  to  avoid  aU  needless  controversies  and 
<iompetitlons  adapted  to  perpetuate  division  and  strife^  (Min- 
utes, 1866.)  And  so  the  Princeton  Review^  to  honor  its  own 
Assembly,  rakes  up  old  charges  against  us,  in  the  most  exag 
gerated  and  embittered  form.  This,  to  say  the  least,  is  a  novel 
way  of  promoting  "fraternal  feelings."  It  may  come  back  to 
plague  the  inventor. 

The  Princeton  Bevieto  seems  to  be  quite  oblivious  of  the 
great  changes  which  have  come  over  both  *'  schools  "  since  the 
acts  of  excision.  Some  of  these  are  patent  to  all  who  have 
eyes  and  are  willing  to  see ;  others  are  more  hidden  and 
subtle,  but  not  the  less  real,  though  they  may  not  be  so  readily 
put  into  formulas.  Among  the  former  are  the  notorious  facts,, 
that  the  New  School  is  thoroughly  organized  as  a  Presby- 
terian body,  having  renounced  the  vain  attempt  to  combine 
incongruous  elements  in  its  system  of  church  order,  and  no 
longer  favoring  even  the  vestiges  of  the  Plan  of  Union  for  any 
future  churclies ;  that  it  is  not  strenuous  as  to  the  support  of 
voluntary  societies ;  that  it  is  separated  in  all  church  action 
from  Congregationalism  ;  that  many  of  its  more  extreme  men 
have  willingly  gone  into  other  church  connections  ;  that  cer 
tain  objectionable  forms  of  doctrine  and  of  practice  are  no 
more  taught  in  its  pulpits  and  seminaries  ;  that  it,  in  short, 
has  become  a  homogeneous  body,  on  the  basis  of  the  standards 

of  the  Presbyterian  church  ;  and  that,  especially  in  case  of 
29 
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reunion,  all  these  tendencies  will  be  accelerated  and  carried 
to  their  completion.    In  the  Old  School,  too,  there  is,  if  we 
mistake  not,  less  disposition  to  insist  on  the  mere  technicalities 
of  systematic  theology ;  a  position  harmonious  with  ours  on 
the  subject  of  human  rights  and  bondage  ;  a  greater  willing- 
ness to  hear  and  credit  our  testimony  about  ourselves ;  a 
desire,  in  short,  to  look  at  the  points  of  agreement  rather  than 
at  the  differences ;  and  an  increasing  disposition,  while  cling- 
ing to  the  essentials,  to  let  the  non-essentials  adjust  themselves. 
In  social,  political,  ecclesiastical  and  even  doctrinal  matters,, 
we  can  no  longer  draw  our  lines  outside  of  both  schools. 
There  are  Old  School  men  in  New  School  churches,  and  New 
School  in  the  Old,  and  thev  are  liked  in  both.    The  distioc- 
tion  of  New  England  and  Scotch-Irish  belongs  to  the  past. 
Nine-tenths  of  our  laymen  do  not  know  the  points  of  differ- 
ence ;    and  two-thirds  of  oar  ministers  do  not  mind  them. 
They  are  discussed  in  our  6eminaries,|)ut  not  much  in  our 
pulpits.     True,  if  certain  phrases  be  started,  as  imputation, 
inability  and  limited  atonement,  some  ears  at  once  become 
erect,  and  neither  extreme  can  quite  see  through  the  def- 
initions and  philosophy  of  the  other  ;  but  the  disputation  is 
generally  adjourned,  tiemine  contradicente ;  and  the  disputants 
go  into  their  pulpits  and  preach  the  same  grand,  old  doctrines 
of  our  Reformed  Confession,  the  same  '*  svstem  of  doctrine  ^^ 
in  its  fitting  terms ;  and  the  people  liear  them  gladly,  and 
sinners  are  converted  and  saints  built  up  in  the  immemorial 
faith  of  the  Church  of  our  Redeemer.    This  is  about  the  fair 
state  of  the  case  now  in  both  branches  of  the  Presbyterian 
church.    Strong,  subtle,  unseen,  divine  influences  are  drawing 
them  nearer  and  closer — even  to  each  others'  hearts.    The 
breath  of  a  new  and  better  life  is  wafted  over  us  from  above. 
We  feel  and  kaow  its  serene  energy.     It  comes  from  the 
deepest  instincts  of  the  Christian  heart.    Day  by  day  it  is 
gathering  nutriment  and  vigor,  and  struggling  to  put  on  its 
full  and  radiant  form  of  harmony  and  beauty.    It  is  a  partial 
fulfilment  of  our  Lord's  intercessory  prayer,  that  they  all  may 
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be  one  I    It  is  the  voice  of  the  Spirit  to  our  churches.    They  ' 
who  fight  against  it  know  not  what  they  do; 

The  first  specific  point  made  by  the  Pnnceion  Review  shows 
its  animus,  viz. :  that  the  Retiaion  of  the  churches  "  concerns 
the  very  existence"  of  the  Old  School  Church;  that  the 
Report  calls  upon  them  "  to  renounce  that  in  which  our  special 
identity  consists ; "  "  that  the  historic  il  reality  known  and 
revered  as  the  Old  School  Presbyterian  Church  will  cease  to 
exist,"  and,  therefore,  "  with  the  opponents  of  the  proposed 
union,  it  is  a  matter  of  conscience,"  while  with  its  advocates  it 
is  only  "  a  matter  of  expediency,  or,  at  most,  of  sentiment." 
(pp.  502-3.)    Is  it  not  rather  an  assumption,  that  the  advo- 
cates of  reiinion,  both  Old  School  and  New  School,  have  no 
"  conscience  "  in  the  matter,  but  are  only  controlled  by  "  ex- 
pediency" or  "sentiment"?      Who  gave   anybody  a  mo- 
nopoly of  conscience  in  this  debate  ?      The   argument,  too 
is  fallacious.     If  it  has  any  force,  it  is  an  estoppel  on  all  pos- 
sible projects  for  reunion.     If  the  Old  Sohool  is  bound  in 
conscience  not  to  renounce  its  "identity"  as  Old  School,  of 
course  there  can  be  no  reunion,  but  only  absorption.    Reunion 
implies,  that  it  is  willing  to  put  off  "  this  fond  and  false  ident- 
ity," and  "woo  and  clasp"  a  better  mode  of  being.     A  bachelor 
cannot  remain  a  bachelor  and  get  married  too.     And  how  long 
has  this  Old  School  "identity"  been  in  existence?    Just  as 
long  as  the  New  School,  and  no  longer.  If  the  two  are  reunited, 
their  separate  identity,  of  course,  is  lost.    But  this  identity 
consists,  in  each  case,  chiefly  in  its  antagonism  to  the  other. 
What  will  be  lost  is  this  antagonism,  and  nothing  more.     The 
reunited  body  will  have  the  same  Confession  and  Catechisms 
and  Government  and  Representation  ;  only  the  presbyteries 
will  send   Commissioners  to  one  Assembly  instead  of  two. 
The  proper  Presbyterian  identity  will  remain  unchanged.    It 
may,  indeed,  be  said,  that  it  is  best  to  have  just  such  a  sepa- 
rate body  as  the  Old  School,  forever  apart  from  all  others,  as  a 
standing  memorial  of  certain  peculiar  views  and  principles. 
But  a  church  is  not  merely  a  monument :  the  Greek*  Church 
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called  itself  "orthodox"  and  became  stagnant.  Can  not 
something  be  conceived  more  perfect  than  even  the  Old 
School  Presbyterian  Church  just  as  it  now  is?  Would  it  not 
be  a  good  thing  to  have  a  church  both  conservative  and  pro- 
gressive, liberal  while  true  to  the  faith,  storing  the  wealth  of 
the  past  and,  also,  provident  for  the  wants  of  the  future,  cor- 
dially accepting  its  historic  symbols  while  recognizing  infalli- 
bility only  in  the  Divine  Word,  combining  and  adjusting  all 
the  diverse  elements,  by  whose  perpetual  inter-action  the  high- 
est forms  of  life  are  engendered  ?  We  would  rather  be  in  a 
church  which  contained  both  Calvin  and  Edwards,  both 
Alexander  and  Richards,  than  in  one  which  had  only  one  of 
these  ;  and  we  would  not  stay  in  a  church  which  would  cast 
out  any  one  of  them. 

The  Princeton  Review  further  asserts,  that  in  the  proposed 
plan  of  reliunion  everything  has  been  sacrificed  by  the  Old 
School  to  the  New  ;  that  the  Old  School  members  of  the 
Joint  Committee,  and  two  thirds  of  the  last  0.  S.  Assemblj, 
and  all  Old  School  men  who  advocate  this  plan,  have  "surren- 
dered at  discretion,"  and  given  up  all  the  principles  which 
distinguish  that  venerable  body.  The  acceptanceof  this  plan, 
it  says,  would  involve  "a  great  moral  wrong."  It  spares 
neither  friend  nor  foe;  all  that  do  not  agree  with  it  have  slight 
claims  to  conscience,  or  orthodoxy,  or  faithful  adherence  to  the 
standards.  This  sweeping  charge,  now,  has  in  it  a  fallacioas 
semblance  of  truth,  while  it  is  essentially  untrue.  Of  coarse* 
in  all  questions  between  two  parties  about  reuniting  on  fair 
and  equal  terms,  the  stricter  party  will  always  seem  to 
yield  the  most  for  the  sake  of  peace  ;  it  is  in  its  very  prov- 
ince and  position,  that  it  appears  to  exercise  the  grace  of  mag- 
nanimity more  conspicuously.  It  is  essential  to  reunion,  that 
there  be  some  concessions  in  deference  to  each  others'  rights ; 
and  such  benignity  would  be  most  significant  where  it  was 
most  required.  If  the  Princeton  Beview  would  only  once 
speak  out  fairly  and  kindly  about  the  New  School,  we  have 
no  doubt  it  would  seem  to  have  **  surrendered  at  discretion  "  all 
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that  it  has  been  so  long  fighting  for  ;  but  it  might  none  the 
less  be  a  hopeful  sign. — Taking  Old  School  and  New  School, 
however,  as  they  were  thirty  years  ago,  and  as  they  now  are, 
it  can  not  by  any  means  be  said  that  in  the  proposed  plan  the 
New  School  has  made  no  concessions.  It  says  nothing  about 
the  exscinding  act,  though  it  still  thinks  it  unconstitutional ; 
in  all  that  concerns  Presbyterian  order  and  organization, 
and  aifiliation  with  outside  bodies,  it  concedes  everything  ;  it 
gives  in  a  more  unreserved  adhesion  to  our  symbols,  with  en- 
tire unanimity,  than  it  could  then  have  done  ;  it  gives  up  its 
distinctive  committees  and  organizations,  built  up  entirely 
by  its  own  energy  ;  in  respect  to  the  churches  formed  on  the 
Plan  of  Union,  and  to  Seminaries,  it  is  willing  to  do  -all  that 
it  can  in  consistency  with  the  rights  of  others  ;  it  takes  the 
place  of  a  minority,  when  all  its  own  schemes  and  operations 
are  vigorous  and  growing ;  if  it  looked  chiefly  to  personal 
and  denomin  itional  ends,  it  would  be  wiser  for  it  to  remain 
separate. — But,  after  all,  have  we  not  grown  so  near  together, 
that  neither  really,  under  this  plan,  "surrenders"  aught  to  the 
other?  Is  there  much  of  a  sacriQce  on  either  side?  What 
is  sacrificed,  what  is  not  gained,  if  both  are  really  willing  to 
receive  the  same  old  standards  in  the  same  spirit? — As  to  the 
Old  School  men,  so  far  as  appears,  a  very  large  majority  of 
the  Old  School  itself,  who  are  accused  by  the  Bevieia  of  giving 
up  all  their  distinctive  principles, — they  probably  know  what 
they  are  about  and  are  well  able  to  defend  themselves.  They 
comprise  some  of  the  most  honored  names  in  the  Presbyterian 
Church  of  this  country,  far  above  the  reach  of  wholesale 
accusations.  But  it  certainly  is  a  curious,  if  not  entertaining 
spectacle,  to  have  on  one  side  nearly  all  of  the  best  Committee 
that  could  be  found  in  the  Old  School,  and  more  than  two- 
thirds  of  its  last  Assembly,  and  most  of  its  laymen,  agreeing 
to  a  carefully  proposed  plan, — and  then  to  have  its  only  quar- 
terly Rsvlew  announce  in  migisterial  terms,  that  they  have 
all  gone  over  to  the  enemy,  and  prophesy  that  this  plan 
thus  sanctioned,  will  **  be  nearly  unanimously  rejected  by  our 
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branch  of  the  church."  It  must  be  very  cogent  argnments 
that  can  achieve  sueh  a  victory  ;  mere  dictation  will  not  be 
likely  to  do  it. 

We  come,  now,  to  the  special  objections  made  to  the  Plan 
and  to  the  New  School : 

1.  The  first  count  in  the  indictn\pnt  is  upon  the  interpreta- 
tation  of  what  is  commonly  called  "  the  terms  of  subscription," 
or,  more  properly,  the  form  of  assent,  to  our  Confession  of 
Faith.  Our  ministers,  ruling  elders  and  deacons  are  reqnired 
to  receive  this  Confession  "  as  containing  the  system  of  doc- 
trine taught  in  the  Holy  Scriptures."  This  is  the  whole  of 
the  formula  ;  and  the  question  is  upon  its  interpretation.  The 
Princeton  Review  rightly  considers  this  as  a  vital  point,  in volv. 
ing  the  personal  honor  and  honesty  of  our  ministry  ;  and  it 
ought,  therefore,  to  make  no  charges  which  cannot  be  proved. 
If  it  accuses  us  of  holding  an  "  immoral"  principle,  and  the  ac- 
cusation is  not  sustained,  it  is  itself  liable  to  the  counter  charge 
of  wilful  defamation  ]  and  its  own  unproved  accusation  against 
us  is  the  proof  of  its  guilt. 

It  says,  that  we  hold  to  "  a  latitudinarian  principle  of  sub 
ecription,"  which  "  allows  men  to  adopt  our  system,  who  no- 
toriously do  not  adopt  it ; "  that  this  is  "  a  revival  of  the 
famous  doctrine  of  the  Oxford  Tract  No.  90,  which  asserted 
the  propriety  of  signing  a  creed  in  a  '  nonnataral '  sense  ; " 
and  further  (pp.  505-6),  that  "  this  is  the  very  principle  which 
constitutes  the  sum  and  substance  of  the  Plan  of  Union  proposed 
n  the  Report  of  the  Joint  Committee  <f  fifteen"  That  is,  not 
only  does  the  New  School  adopt  this  vicious  and  dishonest 
principle,  but  it  is  also  sanctioned  by  the  Old  School  Joint 
Committee,  and  by  all  in  both  schools  who  advocate  the 
adoption  of  the  Report.  All  these  have  been  given  over  to 
blindness  of  mind  on  this  clear  qu  estion. 

Against  this,  we  take  the  open  ground,  that  the  New  School 
has  never  sanctioned,  directly  or  indirectly,  but,  on  the  con- 
trary, has  uniformly  repudiated  the  principle  here  ascribed  to 
it;  still  further,  that  it  holds  to  the  principle  of  subscription 
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now  advocated  by  the  Princeton  Beview,  so  that  there  is  no 
ground  of  diflference  on  this  point  between  the  two  schools  ; 
'^nd,  that  the  Report  of  the  Committee  is  so  far  from  adopting 
the  lax  principle  of  subscription,  that  it  is  wholly  inconsistent 
with  it. 

There  are  three  ways,  says  the  Beview,  in  which  the  form 
of  assent  has  been  interpreted  :  1.  As  signifying  the  adoption 
"  of  every  proposition  "  in  the  Confession  ;  2.  As  meaning 
just  what  the  words  say,  that  *'  the  system  of  doctrine  "  con- 
tained in  the  Confession,  that  is,  the  Calvinistic  or  Reformed 
system,  is  adopted  ;  3.  That  by  "  system  of  doctrine  "  is  here 
meant  "the  essential  doctrines  of  Christianity  and  nothing 
more."  The  first  it  rejects ;  the  second  it  defends ;  the  third 
it  ascribes  to  the  New  School  and  to  the  Committee's  Report. 
We  also  reject  the  tirst,  accept  the  second,  and  repudiate  the 
third :  this  is  the  New  School  view,  and  there  is  no  proper  evi- 
dence to  the  contrary.  The  Princeton  Beview  has  foisted  upon 
us  a  theor^v  we  have  never  espoused ;  and  done  this  to  rouse 
the  conscience  of  Old  School  men  and  to  prevent  reunion. 
Does  the  end  justify  the  means  ? 

During  its  long  and  consistent  career  that  Beview  has  dis- 
cussed the  question  of  subscription  at  various  times,  with  dif- 
ferent degrees  of  precision.  In  its  third  volume,  October, 
1831,  it  equally  opposed  two  extremes — that  latitude,  which 
embraces  only  "  the  great  fundamental  doctrines  of  the  gospel, 
^s  they  are  recognized  by  all  evangelical  denominations"; 
and  that  strictness  which  "precludes  all  diversity  in  the  man- 
ner of  receiving  and  explaining  the  doctrines"  of  the  Confes- 
sion. The  "  profession  to  adopt  the  system  of  doctrines,"  it 
said,  implies,  that  we  "profess  to  believe  the  whole  series  of 
doctrines  which  go  to  make  up  the  Calvinistic  system,  in  op- 
position to  the  Socinian,  Pelagian,  Semi-Pelagian,  Arminian, 
or  any  other  opposite  and  inconsistent  view  of  Christianity." 
*^  The  Confession,"  it  stated,  "  as  formed  by  the  Westminster 
►divines,  was  an  acknowledged  compromise  between  two  classes 
of  theologians.  When  adopted  by  the  Presbyterian  church  in 
;this  country  it  was  with  the  distinct  understanding  that  the 
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mode  of  subscription  did  not  imply  strict  conformity  of  views.*'* 
And  much  more  to  the  same  effect.  In  this  view  there  was 
a  general  agreement.  Mr.  B  irnes,  in  his  Defence  before  the^ 
Second  Presbytery  of  Philadelphia,  1835,  directly  refers  to- 
it  as  expressing  his  "  own  views,"  (pp.  23-23  of  his  "  Defence'^. 
This  same  Beview,  in  July,  1858,  said,  unqualifiedly,  that 
the  Old  School  Presbyterian  Church  "could  not  hold  together 
a  week,  if  we  made  the  adoption  of  all  its  [the  Confession's] 
propositions  a  condition  of  ministerial  fellowship."  Being 
thereupon  called  to  account,  it  published,  in  October,  1858,  an 
extended  article  on  the  "Adoption  of  the  Confession  of  Faith," 
reiterating  the  same  views  as  in  1831,  but  adding  an  exposi- 
tion and  refutation  of  what  it  called  the  New  School  theory. 
It  classified  the* theories  as  1,  "Substance  of  doctrine;"  2, 
"Every  proposition;"  3,  "System  of  doctrine."  Thefiret,it 
siid,  was  New  School  and  indefinite ;  the  second  was  extreme 
and  impracticable ;  the  third  was  the  true  "via  media,"  and 
its  own  view.  Bat  the  New  School  at  once  objected  to 
ascribing  to  them  any  such  indefinite  view  as  that  presented 
under  the  title  *' substance  of  doctrine."  No  declaration  of 
the  New  School  as  a  body,  nor  of  those  considered  as  its  repre* 
sentatives,  could  be,  or  was,  cited  in  favor  of  such  a  loose 
phrase;  and  by  many  New  School  men  it  was  publicly  and  defi- 
nitely denied.  We  agreed  to^the  "system of  doctrine"  view, 
and  agreed,  also,  in  condemning  the  "  every  proposition  the- 
ory," as  inconsistent  with  the  plain  terms  of  the  Adopting 
Act,  and  with  the  uniform  practice  of  the  Presbyterian  church. 
In  respect  to  this  last,  the  ipsissima  verba  theory,  viz. :  that 
we  receive  "  every  proposition  "  contained  in  the  Confession, 
the  Princeton  Beview  said^  and  still  says,  that  "it  is  contrary 
to  the  plain  historical  meaning  of  the  words  "  of  assent ;  that 
it  "is  contrary  to  the  mind  of  the  church  ;  "  that  it  is  "im- 
practicable, and  could  not  to  be  carried  out  without  working 
the  certain  and  immediate  ruin  of  the  church;"  that  it  tends 
to  "vitiate"  the  ministry  —  for  "the   over-strict,  the  world 

•  BibL  Repertory,  Vol.  iU,  621-^23. 
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over,  are  th"e  least  faithful,"  etc.  To  all  this  we  heartily  agree. 
We  disallow  the  phrase  "  substance  of  doctrine,"  because  it  ia 
indefinite,  easily  misunderstood,  and  does  not  suggest  the  right 
theory. 

That  right  theory  is  found  in  a  simple  and  honest  interpre- 
tation of  the  ordination  formula,  "  that  we  receive  the  Con- 
fession of  Faith  as  containing  the  system  of  doctrine  taught  in 
the  Holy  Scriptures."  This  declares  that  the  system  of  the 
Confession  is  the  system  taught  in  the  Bible.  The  system 
of  the  Confession,  as  everybody  knows,  is  the  Reformed  or 
Galvinistic  system,  in  distinction  from  the  Lutheran,  'the 
Arminiun,  the  Antinomian,  the  Pelagian,  and  the  Roman 
Catholic.  No  one  can  honestly  and  fairly  subscribe  the  Con- 
fession who  does  not  accept  the  Reformed  or  Calvinistic 
system. 

This  is  the  plain  sense  of  the  Adopting  Act  of  1729.  The- 
Synod  there  declared  its  approval  of  the  Westminster  Con- 
fession and  Catechisms, "  as  being  in  all  the  essential  and  neces- 
aary  articles^  good  forms  of  sound  words  and  systems  of  Chris- 
tian doctrine ;  "  and  it  further  said,  that  if  any  minister  had 
"  any  scruples  about  any  article,  he  was  to  declare  the  same 
to  the  Presbytery  or  Synod,"  and  was  still  to  be  admitted,, 
if  the  scruples  were  only  about  "  articles  not  essential  and 
necessary."  On  the  same  day,  too,  the  Synod  heard  "  each 
others'  scruples,"  **  agreed  to  their  solution,"  and  formally 
adopted  the  Confession  on  this  basis.  The  Synod  of  173ft 
(Minutes,  p.  126)  gave  a  stricter  interpretation,  saying  that 
the  Confession,  etc.,  was,  and  was  to  be,  adopted  "  without  the 
least  variation  or  alteration,  and  without  any  regard  to  said 
distinctions,^'  (i.  e.,  to  the  distinctions  contained  in  the  prelimi- 
nary act).  But  we  do  not  see  how  they  could  say  this,  seeing 
that,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  those  distinctions  are  referred  to  in 
the  Adopting  Act  itself,  where  it  says  that  "  scruples  "  were 
proposed  and  a  "  solution  of  them  "  agreed  upon.  And,  if  we 
rightly  understand  the  Princeton  Review^  it  could  not  say  that 
no  reference  is  to  be  had  to  such  "distinctions,"  viz. :  between 
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articles  essential  and  non-essential,  otherwise  its  whole  argu- 
ment against  the  "  every  proposition  "'theory  topples  over. — 
Again,  in  1758,  after  the  first  division,  the  first  article  of  the 
"  Plan  of  Union''  declares,  that  the  Synods  of  New  York  and 
Philadelphia,  "  having  always  received  and  approved  the 
Westminster  Confession,  etc.,  as  an  orthodox  and  excellent 
system  of  Christian  doctrine,  we  do  still  receive  the  same  as 
the  Confession  of  our  Faith,  strictly  enjoining  it  on  all  our 
members  and  probationers  for  the  ministry,  that  they  preach 
and  teach  according  to  the  form  of  sound  words  in  said  Con- 
fession and  Catechisms,  and  avoid  and  oppose  all  errors  con- 
trary thereto."  These  are  the  main  facts  in  the  case;  and  they 
fully  and  only  sanction  the  intermediate  theory  of  subscrip- 
tion, viz.  :  that  it  is  an  adoption  of  the  essential  and  necessary 
articles  of  the  Confession  itself,  as  containing  the  Reformed  or 
Calvinistic  system  of  faith. 

The  last  number  43f  the  Princeton  Review  goes  over  sub- 
stantially the  same  ground  with  the  article  in  1858,  but  vnih 
one  significant  variation.  It  expounds  the  "  every  proposition  " 
theory,  and  the  "  system  of  doctrine"  theory  as  before  ;  but 
it  now  ascribes  to  the  New  School  another  and  still  looser 
•dalliance  with  subscription.  It  says  that  our  view,  sanctioned, 
too,  by  the  Joint  Committee,  is,  that  we  adopt  the  Confession 
•as  containing  "  the  essential  doctrines  of  Christianity  <uid 
nothing  more,"  Wo  do  not  merely  adopt  it  for  "  substance  of 
•doctrine  "  but  have  reached  a  still  lower  degree  of  indefinite- 
ness  and  indiSerence.  Wo  act,  it  is  declared,  on  a  principle 
which  is  "immoral,"  "destructive,"  "contrary  to  the  very 
principle  on  which  oar  church  was  founded  ;"  which  allows 
us  to  assent  to  what  wo  deny,  *'  to  reject  the  system  we  pro- 
fess to  believe,"  and  which  brings  in  heresies  and  divis- 
ions. 

Here  is  a  broad  and  plain  charge,  and  on  it  we  take  a  plain 

and  sharp  issue.  Our  Christian  honor  and  integrity  are  assailed, 

and  we  can  not  let  it  pass  in  silence.     The  charge  is  false  and 

groundless.    There  is  no  evidence  for  it,  either  in  the  records 
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of  our  church,  or  the  declarations  of  our  leading  representa- 
tives. It  is  a  lawless  fictiou,  imputed  to  us  by  one  who  is  not 
our  representative. 

What  is  the  evidence  alleged  for  it?  At  the  time  of  the 
Adopting  Act,  Presidents  Dickinson  and  Davies,  it  is  said,  con- 
tended for  the  position,  that  the  Synod  required  candidates 
to  adopt  the  Confession  only  as  to  the  ''articles  essential  to 
Christianity."  Very  well ;  what  if  they  did  ?  How  are  we 
now  responsible  for  these  antiquated  views  unless  we  advocate 
and  defend  them?  His  the  New  School  Church,  have  any  of 
its  divines,  ever  done  this  ? — Dr.  Gillett  in  his  able  "  History 
of  the  Presbyterian  Church,"  givos  a  fiiir  account  of  this 
matter,  saying  that  the  Synod  of  1736  adopted  a  too  unquali- 
fied interpretation  of  the  form  of  assant,  viz. :  that  it  w^  to 
be  "  without  the  least  variation  or  alteration,  and  without  any 
regard  to  said  distinctions,"  i.  e.,  to  the  distinctions  contained 
in  the  preliminary  act.  Now  Dr.  Gillott  is  right  in  saying, 
that  the  Synod  of  1736  could  not  undo  what  the  Synod  of  1729 
had  done;  for  the  latter,  as  we  have  seen,  had  actually  adopted 
the  Confession  with  the  distinctions  expressed  in  the  pre- 
liminary act.  If  the  Synod  meant,  as  the  Princeton  Review 
says,  (p.  516,  note,)  that  these  **  distinctions  "referred  only  to 
**  what  is  essential  to  Christianity  and  what  is  not,"  they 
might  have  expressed  themselves  more  clearly, — and  they 
would  have  been  correct  in  saying  that  the  Confession  is  not 
to  be  receiv^ed  on  the  basis  of  such  a  distinction.  But*  they 
certainly  seem  to  deny  that  any  ^'distinctions"  whatever  w^ro 
made  by  the  Synod  of  1729,  or  could  be  made ;  and  this  is 
plainly  incorrect.  JPor  the  Adopting  Act,  and  the  whole 
church  ever  since,  including  the  Princeton  R^iew^  have  m  ide 
and  must  make  a  plain  distinction  between  articles  essential 
to  the  integrity  of  the  Reformed  system  and  articles  not  thus 
essential.  But  however  this  may  be.  Dr.  Gillett  is  speaking 
as  a  historian  ;  he  gives  the  facts  ;  he  does  not  say  that  the 
New  School  adopts  this  theory  of  "  the  essentials  of  Chris- 
tianity," as  their  theory  of  Bubscr iption.     The  Princeton  Be' 
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view,  however,  asserts  that  the  "  New  School  as  a  chnrch  ia 
committed  to  the  **  broad-church  principle,"  because  our  Pub- 
lication Committee  issued  Dr.  Gillett's  book."  This  13  an  ex- 
traordinary argument.  Even  if  Dr.  Giilett  had  formally,  in  our 
name,  espoused  the  theory,  which  he  has  not,  the  church 
could  not  thus  be  committed  to  it.  The  PrtJiceton  Review 
itself,  in  speaking  of  the  publications  of  its  own  church,  (1858, 
p.  562,)  says,  *'  the  Board  of  Publication  is  not  the  Churchy  and 
therefore  no  spscial  authority  belongs  to  any  of  its  pubiicatioTis.^ 
It  is  convenient  to  have  the  articles  in  a  Review  anonymous, 
for  then  the  contradictions  do  not  seem  quite  so  glaring. 

And  will  it  be  believed,  that  this  is  the  only  direct  evi- 
dence, which  the  Princeton  Review  has  to  offer  in  support  of 
its  dSgmatic  position  about  our  principle  of  subscription? 
And  yet  this  is  the  fact  of  the  case.  Its  indirect  proof,  from 
our  doctrinal  differences,  we  shall  soon  consider.  But  of 
direct,  historical  evidence  it  has  nothing  at  all ;  no  declara- 
tions of  Assembly,  Preibytery  or  Synod  ;  no  avowals  of  our 
leading  men.  It  is  an  unsupported  accusation  ;  and  because 
it  is  so  grave,  we  stamp  it  as  false  in  fact  and  a  calumny. 

The  Review  adds,  that  this  "  broad-church  principle  con- 
stitutes the  sum  and  substance  of  the  Plan  of  Union  proposed 
by  the  Joint  Committee."  Here,  too,  is  a  great  error.  Noth- 
ing in  the  plan  favors  it.  A  fair  interpretation  of  the  first 
article  refutes  it.  That  article  says :  "  The  Confession  of 
Faith  shall  continue  to  be  sincerely  received  and  adopted  as 
"  containing  the  system  of  doctrine  taught  in  the  Holy  Scrip- 
tures ";  and  its  fair  historical  sense,  as  it  is  accepted  by  the 
two  bodies  in  opposition  to  Antinomianism  and  Fatalism  on 
the  one  hand,  a^id  to  Arminianism  and  Pelagianism  on  the 
other,  shall  be  regarded  as  the  sense  in  which  it  is  received 
and  adopted."  What  theory  of  assent  is  here  implied? 
Manifestly,  and  that  only,  of  accepting  "  the  system  "  as  Cat 
vinistic.  There  is  not  a  hint  about  '*  substance  of  doctrine ;" 
there  is  not  a  sidelong  allusion  to  "  essentials  of  Christianity 
only."    Everybody  knows  that  the  "fair  historical  "  sense  of 
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the  Confession  is  plainly  and  resolutely  Calvinistic.  And  if 
this  were  doubtful,  the  following  clause  settles  it,  viz. :  "as 
received  by  the  two  bodies  in  opposition  to  Antinomianisjn 
and  Arminianism,"  etc.  What  system,  what  system  onl}^ 
stands  thus  between  and  opposed  to  Antinomianism  and  Armin- 
ianism ?  Only  the  Calvinistic.  And  the  phrase,  "as  received  by 
the  two  bodies"  is  directly  connected  with  the  words,  "in  oppo- 
sition to,"  etc.,  without  even  the  intervention  of  a  comma*;  so 
that  there  is  no  possible  doubt  about  its  meaning  that  the 
Confession  is  received  by  both  parties,  in  this,  and  this  its 
only  historic,  sense.  The  words,  "  as  it  is  received  by  the 
two  b'  dies,"  are  carefully  chosen  :  they  indicate  what  the 
two  bodies  now  profess  to  be  and  believe,  and  wisely  avoid 
reference  to  past  differences.  No  candid  mind  can  give  any 
other  sense  to  this  article,  than  that  it  endorses  the  view, 
that  the  Confession  is  to  be  received  in  its  integrity  as  con- 
taining the  Reformed  system  of  faith.  It  is  a  better  state- 
ment of  the  true  principle  than  that  contained  in  the  Plan  of 
Union  of  1758.  How,  then,  does  the  Princeton  Bevietv  dare  to 
assert  that  it  sanctions  the  latitudinarian  scheme  ?  It  thus 
puts  dishonor  on  its  own*brethren  as  well  as  on  us.  In  its 
eagerness,  it  seems  to  suppose  that  thoseuwhom  it  is  oppos- 
ing can  resort  to  subtle  tricks  of  language  to  favor  heresy. 

As  far  as  we  are  concerned,  too,  we  see  no  possible  objec- 
tion, if  it  will  allay  any  doubts,  to  adding  another  clause  to 
this  article,  expressly  declaring,  what  it  undoubtedly  implies, 
that  by  "  the  system  of  doctrine  "  is  meant  the  system  of  the 
Confession  itself,  in  its  integrity,  as  Calvinistic  or  Reformed. 

On  this  capital  point  of  assent  to  the  Confession,  then,  we 
conclude,  that  there  is  no  real  difference  between  the  Old 
School  and  the  New.  We  are  both  willing  to  accept  it  as 
containing  the  Reformed  system  of  doctrine.  We  cordially 
agree,  and  so  we  are  convinced  would  our  whole  New  School 
ministry  and  eldership,  to  the  statement  of  this  theory  as 
given  in  the  Princeton  Review.    We  only  demand,  that  that 

*  It  is  so  priated  in  the  Minates  and  special  pamphlets  of  both  Assemblies ; 
btrt  a  comma  is  put  in  by  the  Princeton  Beview. 
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Review  retract  its  false,  damaging  and  unsupported  statement 
of  our  views.  Among  honest  and  candid  men,  there  is  really 
no  doubt  or  question  as  to  what  subscription  implies.  Any 
candidate,  before  any  of  our  presbyteries,  who  should  say 
that  he  received  the  Confession  "  as  containing  the  essential 
principles  of  Christianity  and  no  more,"  would  be  unhesita- 
tingly rejected  by  them. 

2.  The  Doctrinal  DiflFerences  of  the  Two  Schools. 

Within  the  metes  and  bounds  of  the  "fair  historical "  sense 
of  the  Confession  of  Faith,  certain,  somewhat  undefined,  dif- 
ferences in  the  mode  of  explaining  its  individual  doctrines 
have  always  been  recognized  and  allowed  by  the  Presbyte- 
rian Church  in  the  United  States,  as  well  as  by  all  other  Re- 
formed   churches.      These    allowable    differences    must,   of 
course,  be  such  as  do  not  impair  the  integrity  of  the  system, 
as  distinguished  from  Lutheranism,  Arminianism,  Pelagiao- 
ism,  etc.,  nor  vitiate  any  one  of  the  doctrines  that  make  up  the 
system.    But  within  these  limits,  there  have  been,  and  still 
are,  very  considerable  diversities.    In  Switzerland  there  was 
a  Stapfer  as  well  as  a  Turrettine  ;  jn  France,  there  was  the 
school  of  Saumur  as  well  as  that  of  Montauban ;  the  Heidel- 
berg Catechism  and  the  Dacrees  of  Dort  are  both  Reformed 
Confessions,  yet  different  in  tone ;    Supralapsarianism,  Sab- 
lapsarianism,  and  the  Theology  of  the  Covenants,  were  vary- 
ing forms  of  the  one  Calvinism  ;  the  Confession  of  Westmin- 
ister itself  was  a  compromise  between  theological  parties  ;  our 
own  Adopting  Act  recognizes  differences  upon  points  "  not 
essential  or  necessary."    The  Calvinism  of  Edwards  was  of 
a  different  type  from  that  even  of  Dickinson  and  Davies ; 
Alexander  and  Woods,  Ashbal  Green  and  Richards,  did  not 
agree  on  all  points.    The  Erskines  and  Glas,  Dick  and  Hill, 
John  Brown   and  Chalmers,  were  all  Calvinists  with  varia- 
tions.    Every  theologic  il  system,  and  every  Confession,  is  to 
a  certain  extent  an  adjustment  of  antagonisms.     The  Prinoe- 
ton   Bsview,  in  its  last  number,  concedes  that  "  the   Old 
School,  although  averse  to  the  modified   Calvinism  of  New 
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England,  as  represented  by  such  men  as  the  late  Drs.  Rich- 
ards and  Griffin,  of  Newark,  N.  J.,  and  many  others  who 
agreed  with  them,  and  although  still  more  averse  to  the 
hyper-Calvinism  of  the  Hopkinsians,  never  desired  that  men 
adopting  those  views  should  be  excluded  from  the  ministry 
in  our  church,"  (p.  517).  If  this  is  generally  conceded  by  the 
Old  School,  we  have  a  good  starting  point  for  coming  to  an 
understanding  about  even  our  doctrinal  differences.  For  most 
of  these  men  agreed  in  rejecting  the  explanations  and  philoso- 
phy of  the  Princeton  Review^  on  the  three  points  of  imputa- 
tion, inability  and  the  extent  of  the  atonement.  The  doctrines 
they  held,  but  with  differing  adjustments.  They  did  not  re- 
gard the  imputation  of  sin  as  immediate  ;  they  qualified  the 
inability  as  "  moral ;"  and  they  held  to  a  general  provision, 
though  not  to  a  universal  application,  of  the  atoning  work 
of  Christ.  ,  These  views,  then,  are  not  inconsistent  with  an 
honest  acceptance  of  the  Confession,  nor  a  bar  to  minis- 
terial communion;  and  this  by  the  concession  of  the  Princeton 
Review  itself. 

That  Review,  also,  in  the  same  article,  in  arguing  against 
the  strictest  constructionists,  says :  *'  No  prosecution  for  doc- 
trinal error  has  ever  been  attempted  or  sanctioned  [in  the 
Presbyterian  Church  of  this  country]  except  for  errors  which 
were  regarded  as  involving  the  rejectii)n,  nob  of  explanations 
of  doctrines,  but  of  the  doctrines  themselves."  For  example, 
in  respect  to  original  sin,  it  allows  that  either  the  theory  of 
"representative  responsibility,"  or  that  of  "reJism,"  or  even 
that  of  "the  general  law  of  propagation" — although  "not  equally 
scriptural,  or  equally  in  harmony  with  our  Confession,  never- 
theless leave  the  doctrine  intact,  and  do  not  work  a  rejection  of 
the  system  of  which  it  is  an  essential  part."    "  So  also  of 

the  doctrine  of  inability af  the  fact  be  admitted,  it  is 

not  essential  whether  the  inability  be  called  natural  or  moral." 
"Men,"  too,  it  goes  on  to  say,  "  may  differ  as  to  the  mode  of 
God's  providential  government  or  the  operations  of  his  grace, 
and^  retain  the  facts  which  constitute  the  essence   of  this 
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^loctrinal  scheme."  "  We  do  not  expect  that  our  ministers 
should  adopt  every  proposition  contained  in  oar  standards. 
This  they  are  not  required  todo.  Butthey  are  required  to  adopt 
the  system  ;  and  that  system  consists  of  certain  doctrines,  no 
one  of  which  can  be  omitted  without  destroying  its  identity," 
(pp.  507,  509).  All  this  is  excellent  against  the  strict  con- 
structionists, and  favorable  to  reunion,  and  well  worthy  of 
being  pondered  by  some  brethren  on  both  sides,  who  are 
clamorous  for  having  all  these  doctrines  set  down,  and  assent- 
ed to,  in  a  final  form,  before  we  can  come  together. 

Everybody  knows  that  there  are  such  doctrinal  differences 
between  the  Old  School  and  the  New,  chiefly  in  the  explana- 
tions and  philosophy  of  the  doctrines  and  of  the  system.  Bat 
are  there  not  nearly  as  great  differences  in  each  school,  as 
there  are  between  the  schools  ?  We  think  there  are.  We 
have  some  pretty  thorough  Old  School  men  on  almost  all  the 
points  in  the  New  School ;  we  know  many  Old  School  minis- 
ters who  can  only  be  classified  as  New  School  in  point  of 
doctrine.  The  Old  School  is  divided  on  the  question  of  im- 
mediate and  mediate  imputation ;  the  distinction  between 
natural  and  moral  inability  and  ability,  is  recognised  by  many 
of  their  divines ;  and  they  very  generally  preach  that  the 
atonement  is  sufficient  for  all,  while  we  agree  with  them  that  it 
is  applied  only  to  the  elect.  All  that  we  claim  and  say  is,  that 
these  differences  are  consistent  with  an  intelligent  and  honest 
adoption  of  the  standards,  and  should  be  no  bar  to  ministerial 
fellowship.  Tbe  technical  adjustment  of  them  is  not  a  con- 
dition of  reunion. 

It  would  be  utterly  impracticable  and  futile  to  attempt 
such  an  adjustment,  and  embody  it  in  a  Plan  of  Union.  Both 
parties  already  have  the  same  Confession  of  Faith  and 
Catechisms,  the  best  extant.  All  that  we  can  do  is  to  accept 
them  im  their  essential  and  necessary  articles,  with  a  recog- 
nition of  possible,  though  guarded,  diversities  of  explanation, 
the  system  and  doctrines  remaining  in  their  integrity.  Just 
as  soon  as  we  go  beyond  this,  we  are  involved  in  inextricable 
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logomachy.  The  old  disputes,  and  feuds  and  warriors  come 
into  the  van.  Each  side  has  its  schemes  and  definitions. 
Quite  a  number  of  able  men  on  both  sides  would  be  glad  to 
add  codicils  to  the  Confession,  and  seal  the  final  form  of  or* 
thodoxy.  We  must  be  content  to  wait  for  this,  till  the  church 
is  wiser,  and  better  and  more  united  ;  until,  in  fact,  somebody 
can  give  us  a  perfect  form  of  faith  in  unison  with  a  perfect 
system  of  philosophy,  adjusting  all  antagonisms.  A  united 
Presbyterianism  may  possibly,  on  the  eve  of  the  millennium, 
breed  such  a  theologian,  but  the  time  is  not  yet.  We  do  not 
know  the  man,  nor  even  the  school  that  is  now  qualificid 
to  do  this  immortal  work.  The  wisest  and  best  and  most 
learned  men  we  have,  are  jast  the  ones  who  would  shrink 
from  attempting  it.  Our  tyros  and  partisans  are  all  ready 
for  it,  and  would  not  make  much  of  it.  The  points  of  differ- 
ence we  ought  to  be  willing,  on  all  proper  occasions,  to  state 
and  discuss  ;  they  are  important  in  their  place,  and  some  of 
them  are  essentia.1  to  the  order  and  coherence  of  the  system  ; 
but  they  can  not  be  embodied  in  a  new  confession.*  Any 
farther  questions  that  may  arise,  as  to  the  orthodoxy  of  this 
or  that  man,  are  utterly  irrelevant  to  reunion.  .  No  one  man's 
system  is  good  enough  for  the  reunited  church. 

How  is  it,  now,  that  the  Princeton  Review,  after  making  so 
many  concessions,  is  still  able,  on  this  point,  to  frame  sach  an 
indictment  against  the  New  School,  as  to  reject  reunion  ? 
It  does  this,  not  by  attempting  to  prove  "  the  prevalence  of 
heresy  in  the  New  School  Church,"  or  denying  "  its  general 
orthodoxy,"  but  by  the  unqualified  assertion,  that  the  New 
School  admits  to  its  ministry  men  who  "  openly  deny  "  the 
essential  doctrines  of  the  Confession,  such  as   original  sin,  in- 

*  When  the  Soathem  Presbyterian  churches  reunited,  in  1864,  a  kind  of 
Confession  was  agreed  upon  informally,  but  not  embodied  in  the  act  of  reunion. 
That  Confession  may  serve  as  a  warning  ;  it  is  theologically  a  confusing  and 
inconsistent  document  In  particular,  on  immediate  imputation,  it  "  surreiir 
ders  at  discretion."  In  the  reunion  of  1758,  no  new  confession  seems  to  have 
been  thought  of. 
30 
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ability,  the  atonement  as  a  real  satisfaction  to  the  law  and 
justice  of  God.  It  says,  that  "  it  is  as  clear  as  day,"  that  this 
is  the  case  ;  that  oar  church  "  freely  receives  and  ordains " 
men  who  do  this  ;  that  the  programme  of  the  Joint  Com- 
mittee would  allow  it ;  and  that  therefore  "  union  with  the 
New  School  Church,  on  the  proposed  programme,  would 
be  the  renunciaion  of  a  principle  to  which  the  Old  School  are 
pledged,  in  honor,  in  conscience,  and  by  solemn  vows."  It 
charges  the  Old  School  members  of  the  Committee  with  being 
virtually  misled  on  this  point  by  the  New  School';  and  seems 
somehow  to  have  found  out  that,  in  that  Committee,  the  New 
School  members,  when  speaking  of  the  orthodoxy  of  our 
church,  were  speaking  only  of  themselves  "  individually,"  and 
said  what  is  quite  untrue  of  the  New  School  Church  as  a 
whole.  It  says,  "  the  New  School  members  of  the  Committee 
assured  them  [the  Old  School  members,]  that  as  for  them- 
selves they  did  adopt  the  Confession  as  we  do.  This  is  no 
doubt  true  of  them  individually,  but  it  is  as  clear  as  day  that 
it  is  not  true  of  the  New  School  as  a  Church." 

These  are  quite  serious  charges  now  all  round.  We  ven- 
ture the  assertion,  that  the  New  School  members  of  that 
Committee  did  not  speak  of  themselves  "individually"  on 
this  matter,  but  testified,  from  what  they  know  of  our  church 
as  a  whole,  that  it  did  honestly  accept  the  Confession  of 
Faith.  And  does  the  Princeton  Review  know  more  about  the 
real  opinions  of  the  New  School  than  we  do  ourselves  ?  The 
Searcher  of  hearts  could  not  be  more  positive  than  is  the 
Bevieto  on  this  point,  where  it  must  get  its  information 
chiefly  from  us,  and  where  we  directly  contradict  it.  It  says 
that  "  everybody  "  knows,  what  we  say  nobody  can  know — 
for  it  is  not  so.  Men  are  not  admitted  to  our  ministry  who 
deny  these  cardinal  doctrines  of  the  Reformed  83*8tem.  The 
charge  is  reckless  and  baseless.  If  the  Princeton  Review  does 
not  know  better,  it  ought  to  know  better.  It  is  essentially 
unfair  to  judge  a  great  religious  body  by  hearsay  and  rumor, 
by  the  exaggerations  and  eccentricities  of  individuals,  by  past 
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fends  and  not  by  present  acts,  by  prejudicial  conjectures  and 
not  by  public  documents  and  authentic  records.  But  the 
Review  gives  no  documentary  evidence.  It  speaks  ex  ca- 
thedra as  if  its  mere  dictum  established  truth  and  fact. 

To  substantiate  its  accusation,  it  refers  to  a  certain 
scheme  of  what  it  calls  the  '*  New  Divinity,"  which  it 
says,  "  is  publicly  avowed  and  taught  by  not  a  few  of  their 
[our]  ministers."  This  scheme,  as  here  presented,  is  what  is 
popularly  know  as  the  New  Haven  theology,  an  eccentric 
and  provincial  phase  of  New  England  theology.  But  even 
the  most  consistent  New  Haven  men  would  refuse  assent  to 
«ome  of  the  points  and  many  of  the  inferences  here  made.  It 
is  reduced  to  three  propositions:  1.  That  ''ability  limits 
obligation,"  with  the  inferences,  that  there  is  no  moral  char* 
acter  before  moral  action,  no  hereditary  depravity  and  no 
original  sin.  2.  "  That  a  free  agent  can  always  act  in  opposi- 
tion to  any  amount  of  influence  that  can  be  brought  to  bear 
"upon  him  ;"  and  that,  consequently,  certainty  is  inconsistent 
with  free  agency  ;  God  cannot  control  man's  acts  ;  there  is  no 
election ;  regeneration  is  the  act  of  the  sinner  and  not  of 
Grod  ;  and  God  cannot  prevent  siu  in  a  moral  system.  3.  ''  A 
regard  to  our  own  happiness  is  the  ground  of  obligation.  We 
are  bound  to  do  whatever  gives  us  most  enjoymenL  XDur 
whole  allegiance  is  to  ourselves.  If  serving  the  world,  sin, 
or  Satan,  would  make  us  happier  than  serving  God,  we  should 
be  bound  to  serve  sin." 

This  is  the  system,  or  its  caricature  ;  and  the  New  School, 
it  is  alleged,  has  "  refused  to  allow  these  doctrines  to  be  con- 
demned," ordains  men  who  hold  them,  and  they  are  "  publicly 
taught"  in  our  churches.  We  say,  on  the  contrary,  that  the 
New  School  has  virtually  condemned  this  system  as  here 
presented  ;  that  it  does  not  ordain  men  who  hold  it ;  and 
that  some  of  the  principles  and  all  of  the  main  inferences,  as 
thus  given,- would  be  as  universally  repudiated  among  us  as 
in  the  Old  School.  In  respect  to  the  "  happiness  "  principle, 
for  example,   Dr.  Taylor  himself  did  not  espouse  it  in  the 
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sense  or  form  here  laid  down  ;  but  even  in  his  more  snbfle 
mode  of  statement,  it  would  be  generally  reprobated  by  the 
whole  of  the  New  School.  And  on  the  other  points,  the 
Auburn  Convention  formally  adopted  an  "Explication  of 
Doctrine,"  drawn  up  by  the  New  School  members  of  the 
Assembly  of  1887,  in  which  these  topics  were  candidly  ex- 
plained, and  the  inferences  above  made  formally  repudiated. 
This  is  authentic  and  documentary 'evidence.  Thus,  they  say 
expressly,  that  "  God  permitted  the  introduction  of  sin,  not 
because  He  could  not  prevent  it  consistently  with  the  moral 
freedom  of  his  creatures,  but  for  wise  and  benevolent  reasons 
which  He  has  not  revealed."  They  speak  of  regeneration,  as 
^'a  radical  change  of  heart,  produced  by  the  special  operations 
of  the  Holy  Ghost,  determining  the  sinner  to  that  which  is 
good."  *'  Original  sin  is  a  natural  bias  to  evil,  resulting  firon^ 
the  first  apostasy,  leading  invariably  and  certainly  to  actual 
transgression.  And  all  infants,  as  well  as  adults,  in  order  to 
be  saved,  need  redemption  by  the  blood  of  Christ,  and  regen- 
eration by  the  Holy  Ghost."  "  The  sufferings  and  death  of 
Christ  were  not  symbolical,  governmental,  and  instructive 
only,  but  were  truly  vicarious,  t.  c,  a  substitute  for  the  pun- 
ishment due  to  transgressors."    And  so  on  other  points.* 

That  there  are  differences  of  opinion  on  certain  abstract 
principles  about  the  will,  ability  and  inability,  and  the  nature 
and  mode  of  the  divine  influence,  we  do  not  deny.  There  are 
differences  among  ourselves  ;  there  are  differences  in  the  Old 
School  also  i  there  have  always  been,  and  may  always  be,  dif- 
ferences in  the  church.  For  here  is  the  mysterious  region 
where  the  infinite  and  the  finite,  divine  and  human  agency, 
come  together ;  and  what  mortal  vision  has  penetrated  that 
mystery?  Here  is  where  moral  obligation,  moral  agency,, 
and  personal  responsibility  are  at  stake.  Divine  sovereignty 
and  human  freedom  here  come  to  their  closest  contact,  and 
the  problem  of'theology  is  to  save  both.    There  is  a  fair  and 

*  Dr.  Monfort  in  The  Preabyler  (Sept  25)  argues  well  and  ably,  that  the 
paper  on  Doctrinal  Errors,  adopted  by  the  Assembly  of  1837,  is  flie  common 
roperly  of  both  branches ;  the  Kew  School  never  repealed  it 
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broad  (^stinction  between  natnral  and  moral  ability  and  in- 
ability. The  differences  here,  as  they  actually  exist,  are  of 
more  or  less,  rather  than  of  Yes  and  No.  We  do  not  all 
agree  in  our  philosophy  and  metaphysics  ;  and  do  we  need  to 
do  so,  in  order  to  ministerial  fellowship  7  If  any  one  so  holds 
the  fact  of  man's  freedom  and  ability  as  to  deny  the  doctrines 
of  Ood's  omnipotence,  and  of  original  sin,  he  of  course  could 
not  accept  our  Confession  of  Faith,  and  would  be  rejected 
by  our  presbyteries.  Does  the  Princeton  Review  know  of  any 
such,  who  have  been  accepted  ?  We  do  not.  A  man  may 
hold  an  abstract  thesis,  and  deny  our  inferences  from  it ;  and 
we  can  not  hold  him  responsible  for  our  inferences.  He  may 
'be  inconsistent ;  but  consistency,  though  a  jewel,  is  not  essen- 
tial to  ministerial  communion ;  else  we  should  find  it  difficult 
to  fraternize  even  with  the  Princeton  Review  in  all  its  moods. 
There  must  be  toleration  on  points  not  essential  and  necessary, 
or  there  can  not  be  either  union  or  reunion. 

We  say,  then,  if  any  one  demands  that  we  should  tie  our- 
selves down  to  any  single  extreme  explanations  of  the  mooted 
points  of  imputation,  inability,  and  a  limited  atonement,  we 
could  not  accept  even  reUniou  at  such  a  price.  Even  the 
Princeton  Review  does  not  seem  to  stand  upon  this.  Some 
may  hold  and  continue  to  teach  immediate  imputation,  an 
unqualified  inability,  and  an  exclusive  limitation  in  the  very 
design  of  the  atonement.  But  no  one  has  the  right  to  say 
that  such  views  are  essential  to  the  integrity  of  the  Reformed 
system,  or  to  an  honest  adhesion  to  all  its  doctrines. 
Any  school  that  does  this,  assumes  what  it  has  no  right  to  as- 
sume ;  it  creates  a  narrow  and  partial,  standard  of  orthodoxy, 
to  which  we  owe  no  allegiance.  Even  if  we  held  the  same 
doctrines,  we  would  deny  the  dictation.  No  man  and  no 
school  can  say,  that  historical  Calvinism  is  necessarily  identi- 
fied with  such  partial  views ;  other  men,  the  best,  wisei^  and 
most  learned  in  both  schools,  know  that  this  is  not  the  case. 
The  spirit  that  fosters  reunion  is  opposed  to  such  exclusive 
•claims.  For  these  extreme  views  represent  one  phase,  and 
one  only,  of  the  Calvinistic  system;   there  are  other  and 
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broader  phases.  It  was,  we  believe,  from  the  very  first,  a 
historical  and  theological  mistake  to  put  the  defense  of  our 
Confession,  against  the  one-sided  theories  of  the  "New  Divin- 
ity," on  these  equally  one-sided  theories  of  the  older  Calvinisni: 
— as  though  these  antagonisms  represented  the  only  phases 
of  theological  belief.  This  is  not  so.  The  bulk  of  our  minis- 
try and  churches  have  never  gone  with  either  extreme ;  they 
have  kept  the  true  via  media.  In  this  middle  and  temperate 
zone  lies  the  solid  faith  of  our  churches,  making  them  strong 
for  solid  work. 

On  the  points  of  doctrinal  belief,  then,  it  is  our  conviction^ 
that  the  two  schools  are  substantially  agreed,  and  can  unite  in 
a  common  confession.    There  are  no  differences  that  may  not 
honestly  be   brought  under  the  constitutional  form  of  assent, 
as  explained  by  the  Frincdon  Review,    There  are  no  differ- 
ences which  do  not  fairly  come  under  historical  Calvinism.   We 
can  both  receive  the  Reformed  system  of  faith,  and  its  indi- 
vidual doctrines,  in  their  integrity,  while  differing  in  explana- 
tions and  proportions.     If  we  did  not  believe  this,  we  would 
not,  and  could  not,  favor  reunion.    Apart  from  theological 
technicalities  and  philosophical  explanations,  we  are  one  in^ 
accepting  that  grand  old  system  of  faith,  Pauline,  Augustinian 
and  Reformed,  which  has  been  the  vital  substance  and  stay 
of  the  church  in  its  main  conflicts  with  error  and  unbelief. 
We  believe  in  the  one  only  Triune  God,  the  Father,  the  Son 
and  the  Holy  Ohost ;  in  one  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  the  Godman, 
divine  and  human,  consubstantial  with  the  Father  according 
to  his  divinity,  and  consubstantial  with  us  men  according  ta 
his  humanity  ;  and  in  the  Holy  Ghost,  the  lord  and  giver  of 
life,  who  alone  renews  and  sanctifies  our  fallen  human  natnre. 
We  believe  that  God  created  all  things  from  nothing,  by  the 
word  of  his  power ;  that  in  his  all-wise  providence  He  ^sus- 
tains and  governs  all  his  creatures  and  all  their  actions  ;  that 
by  his  decree  all  things  stand,  that  in  his  wise,  holy  and 
eternal  purpose  all  our  destiny,  for  time  and  for  eternity,  is 
embraced — yet  so  that  violence  is  not  done  to  the  will  of 
creature,  nor  is  the  liberty  and  contingency  of  second  causes 
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taken  away,  but  rather  established.     We  also  confess  the 
essential  doctrines,  which  make  the  distinguishing  and  vital 
substance  of  the  Reformed  system, — original  sin,  as  derived 
from  Adam,  since  we  sinned  in  him  and  fell  with  him  in  his 
first  transgression  ;  total  depravity,  which  makes  us   averse 
to  all  good,  and  unable,  of  ourselves,  to  repent  and  believe — 
yet  so  that  this  inability  is  moral,  rooted  also  in  our  personal 
responsibility,  and  stricken  with  our  own  and  not  merely  a 
foreign  guilt ;  the  atoning  work  of  our  Lord,  not  symbolical 
and  governmental  only,  but  also  a  proper  sacrifice  for  sin,  and 
thus  a  satisfaction  to  the  divine  justice  as  well  as  a  revelation 
of  the  divine  love  ;  the  covenant  of  redemption,  wherein  this 
atonement  was  made  so  general  as  to  be  sufficient  for  all  and 
to  be  offered  unto  all,  and  so  particular  as  to  be   effectually 
applied  in  the  salvation  of  believers  ;  personal  election  unto 
everlasting  life,  and  the  final  perseverance  of  those  who  are 
effectually  called.     Justification  only  by  the  righteousness  of 
Christ,  regeneration  only  by  the  power  of  the  Holy  Ghost, 
sanctificatioD,    progressive    here    and    completed    hereafter, 
and  endless  life  in  Christ,  we  equally  confess   and  believe. 
With  all  the  diversities  of  the  imperfect  and  jarring  speech  of 
earth,  there   is    amongst  us   a    substantial  accord  in  that 
which  makes  the  unison  and  melody  of  the  one  language  of 
heaven. 

If  such,  now,  be  the  state  of  the  case  as  to  our  interpreta- 
tion of  the  terms  of  subscription,  and  as  to  our  real  doctrinal 
belief, — what  judgment  must  we  and  others  form  as  to  the 
representations  made  of  us  in  the  Princeton  Review?  We 
can  not  be  silent  under  such  imputations,  for  too  much  is  at 
stake ;  nor  will  we  retort  them.  We  are  bound,  on  both 
sides,  as  matters  now  stand,  to  say  nothing  that  we  should 
wish  to  retract,  provided  the  reunion  is  consummated.  But 
the  Princeton  Review  has  said  what,  in  common  courtesy,  it 
must  take  back,  if  we  come  together.  It  has  made  specific 
charges,  which  we  definitely  deny.  They  are  charges  which 
affect  our  Christian  faith  and  honor.    They  are  made  in  a 
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dictatorial  ^tone.  They  have  aroused  a  general  feeling  of  in- 
dignation throughout  our  church,  and  among  many  in  the 
Old  School,  who  are  surprised  and  grieved  at  these  unproved 
denunciations  in  the  midst  of  our  reunion  conferences.  Such 
accusations  put  grave  difficulties  in  the  way  of  reunion,  and 
they  will  be  frowned  upon  by  all  in  case  we  come  together. 
Then,  if  not  now,  they  must  be  given  right  up.  Then,  if  not 
now,  it  will  be  a  violation  of  Christian  courtesy  and  honor, 
and  a  desecration  of  a  fraternal  compact,  to  assert  or  insinuate 
unproven  charges  of  heresy,  and  false  doctrine,  and  evasive 
subscription,  against  our  ministry,  and  our  churches.  We 
would  not  enter  into  reunion  where  any  school  or  review  was 
allowed  to  assume  such  a  tone.  Now  it  is  done  to  prevent 
reunion  ;  it  is  a  desperate  charge  on  which  all  is  staked.  If 
defeated,  as  we  believe  it  will  be,  such  things  may  bo  for- 
gotten, if  they  are  not  reiterated.  But  these  discordant  and 
belligerent  tones  are  sadly  out  of  place  in  negotiations  for  re- 
union. Already  many,  very  many,  who  have  seen  these  vio- 
lent accusations,  and  have  read  the  emphatic  and  unanimous 
denial  of  all  our  journals  and  many  of  our  leading  men,  are  be- 
ginning to  see  that  a  cause  which  requires  such  means  is  one 
that  ought  not,  for  the  good  of  the  church,  to  carry  the  day. 
The  whole  argument  against  us  has  been  pitched  on  the 
highest  possible  key  ;  the  Old  School,  it  seems  to  have  been 
thought,  must  be  made  to  feel  that  their  all  was  at  stake,  that 
heresy  and  latitudinarianism  were  about  to  whelm  them  ; 
that  the  New  School,  irrevocably  committed  to  the  fostering 
of  heterodoxy,  had  virtually  hoodwinked  and  overslaughed 
the  Old  School  members  of  the  Joint  Committee  and  their  last 
Assembly — so  that  unless  the  Old  School  rose  en  masse  and 
rejected  the  whole  scheme,  it  would  renounce  the  principles 
to  which  it  is  "  pledged  in  honor,  in  conscience,  and  by  solemn 
vows."  Now  all  this,  when  fairly  and  fully  stated,  is  worse 
than  uncharitableness,  it  is  a  blunder.  Nobody  can  really 
believe  it.  The  whole  thing  is  overdone,  and  likely  to  go  by 
the  board.    Nobody  can  believe  that  the  Joint   Committee 
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was  80  blind,  and  weak  and  silly.  And  nobody  does  believe, 
that  there  is  in  the  Presbyterian  Church  any  infallible 
teacher  or  supreme  commander.  It  is  quite  too  much  for  any 
review  to  claim  a  monopoly,  not  only  of  Presbyterian  ortho- 
doxy, but  also  of  the  Presbyterian  conscience. 

The  character  of  the  argument  in  the  Princeton  Review 
becomes  still  more  apparent,  when  it  presses  the  matter  to 
the  conclusion,  that  if  this  Plan  of  the  Committee  be  adopted, 
the  reunited  church  will  have  "forfeited  the  moral  right  to  all 
endowments,  whether  of  churches,  or  boards  or  seminaries;" 
and  this  on  the  ground,  that  this  Plan  "abandons  the  princi- 
ples "  on  which  the  Presbyterian  Church  was  founded.  The 
writer  is  not  speaking  of  the  strictly  "legal"  questions,  which 
are  in  the  hands  of  an  able  Committee,  but  of  the  "  moral " 
right ;  and  it  is  this  right  which  is  said  to  be  lost  by  this 
Plan  1  That  is,  this  plan  unpresbyterianzes  the  Presbyterian 
Church,  so  that  it  loses  its  proper  identity,  and  becomes 
something  else  and  opposite.  This,  now,  we  say,  is  a  gross, 
an  incredible,  a  fictitious  plea.  What  does  the  Plan,  then, 
mean  and  say  ?  Why,  simply  that  we  reunite  on  the  basis  of 
an  honest  adherence  to  our  common  standards !  And  such  a 
reunion,  says  the  Review^  works  the  "moral"  forfeiture  of 
all  our  endowments.  Logic  could  not  be  more  lame,  nor  ex- 
aggeration more  unqualified. 

In  respect,  then,  to  the  charges  of  the  Princeton  Review 
against  the  Committee's  Plan,  and  against  the  New  School, 
on  the  capital  points  of  assent  to  the  Confession,  and  doctrinal 
soundness,  we  claim  that  they  are  refuted,  partly  by  its  mani- 
fest exaggerations,  for  such  exaggeration  is  always  a  sign  of 
conscious  weakness,  what  is  wanting  in  facts  being  made  up 
by  a  painful  stress  of  emphasis  ;  partly  by  its  concessions,  for 
it  really  grants  all  for  which  we  really  contend,  both  as  to  doc- 
trine and  subscription  ;  partly  by  its  failure  to  give  any  proof 
of  its  wanton  and  cruel  accusations  ;  and  also  by  the  mani- 
fest animus  of  the  article,  which  is  to  prevent  reunion  at  all 
hazards,  by  arousing  dormant  suspicions,  inflaming  the  odium 
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thedogicum^  firing  the  Presbyterian  conscience,  and  rekindling 
a  warfare  of  which  the  church  is  weary,  and  which  will  only 
lead  to  ceaseless  discussion,  dissension  and  division.  If  its 
end  be  gained,  it  will  be  gained  by  the  ruin  of  the  fairest 
prospects  and  best  hopes  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  in  these 
United  States. 

We  had  intended  to  comment  on  other  articles  in  the  Plan 
of  the  Committee,  but  have  not  now  the  space.  These  two 
are  fundamental ;  if  we  can  come  to  an  agreement  here, 
all  the  other  points  may  be  adjusted,  if  need  be  by  further 
mutual  concessions.  And  we  can  come  to  an  agreement  here, 
on  the  basis  of  the  concessions  made  by  the  Princeton  Review. 
Let  it  abandon  its  groundless  imputations  and  the  way  is 
clear.  Or,  does  that  Review  really  mean,  not  liking  to  say, — 
** letting  'I  dare  not'  wait  upon* I  would'" — that  reunion  is 
impossible  until  the  three  peculiarities  of  the  Princeton  type 
of  theology  are  accepted  by  our  New  School  churches.  Does 
it  mean,  that  we  must  repeat  its  shibboleths  of  immediate 
imputation,  unqualified  inability,  and  a  partial  atonement? 
If  this  is  what  it  means,  both  the  Old  School  and  the  New 
School  ought  to  understand  it ;  and  then  we  shall  see^ 
whether  even  the  Old  School  is  prepared  to  make  this  an  iin- 
perative  condition.  If  it  is,  reunion  is  undesirable  and  impos« 
sible.  We  will  concede  all  we  can,  but  concessions  have  their 
limits. 

The  chief  responsibility  for  reunion  now  rests  with  the  Old 
School.  God  in  his  Providence  has  laid  this  task  upon  it,  and 
momentous  results  are  pending  on  its  decision.  Perhaps  it  is 
the  most  important  question  it  will  have  to  decide  for  the 
next  generation  ;  for,  if  the  present  attempt  fails,  we  see  not 
when  and  how  it  can  be  again  renewed.  Now  is  the  golden 
opportunity.  Once  we  were  together.  We  have  a  long  and 
common  tradition  of  sacred  compacts,  sealed  with  the  best 
blood  of  patriots  and  Christians.  For  many  years  we  battled 
side  by  side  with  unbroken  front  against  the  powers  of  sin 
and  unbelief,  and  our  victorious  hosts  spread  over  all  the 
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land.    Then  came  a  sad  and  fierce  internal  strife.    Our  branch 
of  the  Church  was  cut  oflF  by  an  arbitrary  act,  which,  we  have 
always  thought,  violated  both  the  spirit  and  the  forms  of  our 
constitution.    Our  name  was  cast  out  as  evil.    We  went  on 
our  way,  trusting  in  God's  Providence  to  vindicate  the  right. 
We  became  consolidated  both  as  to  doctrine  and  polity  ;  and 
we  also  cast  in  our  lot  with  the  poor  and  down-trodden  slave,, 
and  so  lost  all  our  Southern  churches  ;  yet  we  grew  stronger 
and  stronger.    The  Old  School  cast  in  its  lot  rather  with  the 
Southern  churches,  and  for  a  quarter  of  a  century  its  highest 
courts  were  dumb  te  the  cry  of  those  in  bonds.    A  righteous 
and  terrible  retribution  has  come  upon  the  whole  land  for  the 
sin  of  slavery  and   complicity   therewith.    Almost  all  the 
Southern  Presbyterian  churches  are   now  wholly  separated 
from  the  Northern;  and  this  seemed  to  open  the  way  for  reunion 
at  the  North.   The  Old  School,  as  it  made  the  division,  made,  as 
was  meet,  the  first  advance  towards  reunion.     We  accepted 
its  proposal  for  a  Joint  Committee.    That  Committee   pre- 
pared its  admirable  Report — the  work  of  neither  School,  the 
product  of  no  one  mind,  the  joint  and  nearly  unanimous 
project  of  the  whole  Committee.    Our  Assembly  virtually 
endorsed  it ;  the  Old  School  sent  it  down,  unaltered,  to  its 
churches.    It  may  be  modified  and  made  more  precise  in  some 
of  its  details,  but  essentially  as  it  stands  it  must  probably  be 
finally  accepted  or  rejected.    And  now,  in  the  midst  of  our 
fraternal  negotiations,  the  chief  quarterly  Review  of  the  Old 
School  sounds  the  alarm,  charges  our  New  School  Committee 
with  not  knowing  or  misrepresenting  the  real  views  of  our 
church,  charges  our  church  with  sanctioning  a  dishonest  prin- 
ciple of  subscription  and  with  fostering  heresy,  and  charges 
even  the  Joint  Committee  with  abandoning  the  vital  princi- 
ples of  the  Presbyterian  Church  and  with  endorsing  what  it 
has  always  contended  against.    Was  it  to  such  an  entertain- 
ment that  we  were  invited,  when  the  Old  School  asked  us  to 
appoint  our  Committee  ?    To  such  an  entertainment  we  caa 
not,  and  we  will  not,  twice  come.    The  Old  School  must,  by 
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its  action,  disown  these  imputations,  or  break  off  the  n^o- 
tiations.  The  responsibility  is  now  in  its  hands.  We  are 
ready  to  accept  reunion  on  fair  and  honorable  terms,  and  on 
no  other. 

And  the  question  must  be  soon  decided.  Both  parties  are 
and  will  be  hampered  by  a  long  delay.  We  both  have  a 
great  work  to  do,  together  or  apart.  If  you  say  together,  we 
will  join  you  heart  and  hand.  And  if  you  say,  apart — bo  be 
it.  We  are  vigorous,  elastic  and  united.  We  are  not  yet 
doing  half  of  what  we  ought  to  do.  We  are  ready  for  the 
race.  And  we  will  contend  with  you  in  an  earnest  and  peace- 
ful rivalry  all  through  our  boundless  prairies,  and  along  our 
majestic  rivers,  and  up  and  down  the  slopes  of  onr  grand 
Western  mountains,  rich  in  gold  and  silver ;  wherever  our 
teeming  population  wanders  and  clusters,  there,  too,  we  will  go, 
if  not  with  you,  yet  laboring  by  your  side,  for  our  sacred  and 
common  cause,  the  cause  of  our  only  Lord  and  Master.  And 
when  this  our  task  is  done,  and  this  our  land  has  become  the 
land  of  Christ,  then,  on  the  shores  of  the  peaceful  Pacific, 
if  not  now  on  the  stormy  Atlantic  coast,  we  will  clasp  in- 
separable hands,  and  repeat  with  penitence  and  faith  that 
hiallowed  petition  of  our  interceding  Lord — ^"That  they  all 
may  be  one  1" 

But  better,  far  better,  wiser,  far  wiser,  that  we  go  together. 
A  separate  existence,  based  in  mutual  misunderstandings  and 
misrepresentations,  cannot  be  best  for  either  side.  Why  may 
we  not  forget  or  tolerate  our  non-essential  differences,  and 
rise  to  the  full  stature  of  our  work  ?  The  strength  of  Pres- 
byterianism  is  in  its  doctrine  and  polity ;  its  weakness  is,  in 
its  tenacity  for  non  essentials — here  is  the  main  cause  of  its 
divisions.  This  is  not  in  harmony  with  the  spirit  of  the 
nineteenth  century,  with  the  true  spirit  of  American  Presby- 
terianism,  or  with  the  spirit  of  Chrretianity.  We  need  a 
broader  basis  for  our  work.  Ours  must  be  an  American,  and 
Bot  an  imported,  still  less  a  merely  Scotch,  Presby terianism. 
Much  as  we  love  and  honor  Scotland,  we  cannot  there  find  the 
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perfect  type  for  our  free  and  growing  church.  The  Scotch 
bag-pipe  doubtless  discourses  most  excellent  music,  and  we 
like  to  hear  it ;  but  we  do  not  care  to  be  restricted  to  it^ 
especially  when  it  is  out  of  sorts  ;  and  we  seem  to  have  heard 
some  loftier  and  more  inspiring  strains.  The  Psalms  of  David 
are  good  to  be  sung  in  the  old  Scotch  version  ;  but  even  in 
public  worship  it  is  also  well  to  sing  such  hymns  as  "  Blest  be 
the  tie  that  binds."  It  is  goodly  to  sit  down  at  the  Lord's 
table  with  those  who  literally  accept  every  proposition  of  our 
somewhat  long  Confession  ;  it  is  better  to  sit  down  at  the 
Lord's  table  with  all  who  can  humbly  partake  of  the  life- 
giving  symbols  of  the  passion  of  our  Lord.  We  can  have 
cordial  fellowship  with  those  who  hold  to  the  strictest  forms 
of  Calvinism,  provided  we  are  not  compelled  to  repeat  only 
their  words  and  to  withhold  a  freer  gospel.  If  we  can  learn 
to  bear  with  one  another's  weaknesses,  we  may  be  united  and 
become  strong.  Otherwise,  we  must  keep  on,  divided,  and 
subdividing  ;  and  our  wilfulness  becomes  our  folly. 

The  question  we  are  now  helping  to  decide  is  really  this, — 
whether  we  can  have  an  American  Presbyterian  Church,  or 
whether  we  are  to  be  given  over  to  perpetual  conflict?,  and 
provincial  assemblies.  And  to  all  who  really  love  our  Re- 
formed faith  and  Presbyterian  order,  this  is  a  vital  point,  that 
needs  to  be  laid  well  to  heart.  There  is  an  unbroken  Bom  an 
Catholic,  and  a  reunited  Episcopal  Church,  each  stretching 
all  over  the  land.  Congregationalists  are  working  together,. 
in  spite  of  their  intense  individualism.  The  Methodists  and 
Baptists,  North  and  South,  will  doubtless  ere  long  come  to 
terms.  If  we  believe  that  our  faith  and  polity  are  better 
than  any  of  these,  we  must  use  the  means  to  insure  success.. 
Every  other  denomination  in  the  laud  wonders  why  we  do 
not  unite.  Impartial  observers  tell  us  that  our  continued 
separation  and  strife  bring  reproach  upon  our  common  Chris- 
tianity. Our  reunion  is  recommended  and  enforced,  not  only 
by  all  the  general  arguments  for  Christian  union,  by  the 
necessity  of  making  an  organized  stand  against  inroads  of  in* 
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fidelity  and  snperstitioD;  and  by  tbe  plain  admonitions  of 
God's  Holy  Word  ;  but  also  by  the  special  and  cogent  reason, 
that  we  have  the  same  standards  of  doctrine  and  of  polity. 
A  united  Presbyterian  Church,  combining  our  main  divisions, 
would  be  a  powerful  organization.  Reunion  would  stimulate 
us  to  renewed  efforts.  We  could  at  once '  lay  a  noble  thank- 
offering  on  the  altar  of  the  Lord.  All  our  schemes  would  be 
enlarged  and  vitalized.  Our  Boards  of  Foreign  and  Home 
Missions  could  soon  double  their  work.  Our  best  young  men 
would  have  strong  inducements  to  flock  into  our  ministry. 
We  might  look,  with  more  confidence,  to  the  favor  and  bless- 
ing of  our  Lord.  Why  may  not  this  be  ?  What  are  any 
partial  and  partisan  ends  compared  with  this  magnificent 
prospect  ?  Let  us  come  together.  The  one  stream,  flowing 
for  a  while  disparted,  with  some  debatable  land  between,  will 
be  reunited  in  a  broader,  deeper  and  swifter  channel,  the 
debatable  ground  left  behind,  and  before  us  that  delectable 
land,  towards  which  we  were  trending  even  while  sundered, 
our  common  port  and  haven,  where  our  earthly  conflicts  will 
be  forgotten  in  our  eternal  fellowship.  Then  shall  our  peace  be 
as  a  river,  and  our  righteousness  as  the  waves  of  the  sea,  and 
the  Prince  of  peace  will  crown  us  with  his  benignant  blessing. 


Note. — Since  writing  tbe  above,  we  have  received  the  article  from  the 
Princeton  Review  on  which  we  have  commented,  reprinted  in  a  pamphlet  form, 
with  the  name  of  the  Bev.  Charles  Hodge,  D.  D.,  as  its  author.  We  deeply  ahd 
unfeignedly  regret  to  see  that  venerable  name  associated  with  such  an  article, 
and  to  be  obliged  to  hold  Dr.  Hodge  personally  accountable  for  its  grave  mis- 
representations. He  can  hardly  be  aware  of  the  depth  and  strength  of  the  in- 
dignant feelings,  which  his  article  has  Called  forth  in  all  parts  of  our  church. 

Dr.  Hodge  has  a  perfect  right  to  oppose  rettnion ;  but  he  has  no  right  to 
oppose  it  so  as  to  attach  to  us  the  opprobium  of  sanctioning  an  "  immoral  - 
principle,  or  of  conniving  at  heresy. 

In  a  Preface,  he  notices  some  of  the  objections  made  to  his  article.  He  says 
that  he  has  not  made  **  a  sweeping  charge  of  heresy  against  the  New  School." 
He  is  indeed  kind  enough  to  praise  the  orthodoxy  of  "many  "  among  us ; 
but  still  he  does  charge  us  as  "  a  church  "  with  fostering  heresy.  He  fiirther 
says,  that  in  ascribing  to  our  church  a  lax  rule  of  subscription,  he  does  not 
accuse  any  of  us  of  "  a  grave  moral  offense/*  nor  "  soil  with  a  breatii  the  char- 
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acter  of  any  individual  in  the  New  School  Church,  nor  that  Church  itself.'^  Why 
not?  Because,  he  says,  such  a  lax  principle  may  come  to  be  a  matter  of  com- 
mon agreement,  as  in  the  Episcopal  and  other  churches.  This,  too,  may  be 
kindly  meant,  but  we  can  not  accept  it — havd  tali  auxUio,  We  have  no  such 
agreement  about  it,  for  the  simple  reason  that  we  repudiate  the  lax  piinciple 
just  as  much  as  does  Dr.  Hodge.  "We  hold  with  him,  that  it  is  '*  wrong,''  that 
it "  will  work  great  evil,  'and  that  ^  it  is  utterly  inconsistent  with  the  principles 
and  the  obligations,*'  he  says,  "  of  the  Old  School  body,"  we  say,  of  tlie  Pres- 
byterian Church.  He  charges  us  with  holding  a  principle  which  he  considers 
"immoral,"  and  charitably  suggests  that  we  may  hold  it  unstained,  because 
we  do  not  see  that  it  is  immoral,  or  have  agreed  that  it  is  not  This  seems  to 
be  saving  our  character  at  the  expense  of  our  moral  perceptions.  The  Cretans 
might  all  have  agreed  not  to  consider  lying  a  sin,  but  they  would  have  been 
liars  for  all  that  Dr.  Hodge  makes  out  almost  as  bad  a  case  for  us  as  our  apolo- 
gist as  he  did  against  us  as  our  accuser.  His  intentions  may  be  excellent,  but 
he  is  plainly  lacking  in  judgment  or  sympathy.  These  principles  are  altogether 
too  accommodating  to  suit  us.    Eatid  istis  dtfensoribus. 

What  is  fttrther*said  in  this  Preface  about  the  amount  of  the  evidence  he 
adduces  in  support  of  his  accusations  against  us,  and  about  our  favoring  the 
"  New  Divinity,"  is  sufGlciently  answered  in  the  preceding  pages. 

There  is  one  curious  omission  in  this  notice  of  objections  to  his  article  ; 
he  refers  to  almost  all,  excepting  the  main  one,  on  which  the  whole  hinges  ; 
and  one  he  must  have  seen  in  every  New  School  notice  of  his  article.  That 
objection  thus  becomes  conspicuous  by  its  absence.  It  is  this,  that  we  utterly 
and  unanimously  disavow  the  principle  of  subscription  which  he  imputes  to 
us.  The  present  posture  of  this  matter  is  most  extraordinary,  and  well  nigh 
unexampled,  especially  in  negotiations  for  a  peaceful  and  fraternal  reiinion. 
One  of  the  parties  is  charged  with  holding  a  certain  lax  principle  ;  it  instantly 
and  earnestly  repudiates  it ;  and  the  accuser,  knowing  this  disclaimer,  reprints 
the  accusation,  and  takes  no  notice  of  the  denial  But  the  point  is  so  vital, 
and  the  issues  at  stake  are  so  momentous,  that  we  can  not  allow  it  to  be 
evaded.  No  accuser  has  the  right  thus  to  trifle  with  the  fair  rules  of  contro- 
versy.   We  put  the  matter  in  a  simple  and  direct  form  : 

Dr.  Hodge  says,  that  the  New  School  Church  adopts  and  acts  on  the  follow- 
ing principle  as  to  the  terms  of  subscription,  viz. :  That  the  Confession  is  to  be 
received'*  as  containing  the  essential  doctrines  of  Christianity  and  nothing 
more."  This  we  directly  and  unanimously  deny.  It  is  now  Dr.  Hodge's  turn 
to  speak. 

Further:  We  say  that  we  adopt  the  principle  of  subscription  which  he 
advocates  ;  that  this  principle  is  really  implied  in  the  Plan  of  Union  of  the 
Joint  Committee  ;  and  that  we  are  willing  to  have  it  ^iBtinctly  stated  in  this 
Plan.  This  is  the  heart  of  the  matter.  If  this  principle  is  formally  incorpo- 
rated into  the  Plan  of  Union,  is  Dr.  Hodge,  so  far  as  this  point  is  concerned,  in 
ikvor  of  a  reunion  of  the  Old  and  New  Schools  ? 
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Art.  VII.— notes  ON  RECENT  BOOKS. 

THEOLOGY  AND  BIBLICAL  LITERATURE. 

Lectures  on  Christian  Theology,  By  Enoch  Pond,  D.  D.,  Profesaor  ia 
Bangor  Theological  Seminary.  Congregational  Board,  Boston.  A  new 
edition,  stereotyped.  Many  favorable  notices  of  this  work  have  appeared, 
and  now  that  one  edition  of  the  work  is  exhausted  so  soon  as  to  make  it 
desirable  to  stereotype  a  second,  it  would  seem  the  **  Lectures "  com- 
mend themselves  and  need  no  further  commendation  from  us.  It  must  be 
gratifying  to  the  venerable  author,  to  know  that  this  crowning  work  of 
his  life  is  received  with  so  much  favor,  and  to  see  such  proof  of  realis- 
ing his  "  most  earnest  desire,  that  they  (the  Lectures)  may  be  ioBtm- 
mental  in  diffusing  a  correct  and  conuected  knowledge  of  gospel 
truth.'' 

In  his  Preface,  Dr.  Pond  says  :  "  They  are  Theological  Essays^  written 
out  in  full  and  read  to  the  students,  not  to  be  servilely  copied  or  imitated, 
but  to  awaken  thought  and  interest."  "  Prepared  in  ^is  way  and  for 
such  a  purpose,  the  {Lectures  are  adapted  to  be  read  and  studied  by  in- 
telligent  Ohristians  generally.  They  are  adapted  to  be  used  in  theological 
classes,  should  any  such  be  found  in  our  congregations.  They  are 
adapted  and  intended  for  a  somewhat  wide  circulation. " 

Many  laymen  as  well  as  ministers,  out  of,  as  well  as  in,  K.  E.,  we  doubt 
not  will  read  these  lucid  pages,  and  be  edified  by  them,  when  their 
author's  long  and  useful  life  on  earth  shall  close.  T.  B.  H. 

Ante-Nicene  Christian  Library,  Edited  by  A.  Robbbtb,  D.  D.,  and  Jar. 
Donaldson,  LL.  D.  Vol.  IIL  Tatian,  Thbophilus  and  the  Glbmkntibk 
Ebooonitions,  translated  by  Pratten,  Dods  and  Dr.  Thos.  Smith.  Yol.  IV. 
Th;9  Writings  of  Olkment  of  Alibx4Ndria,  (first  vol  J  translated  by  Rev. 
W.  V^ilson.  Edinburgh  :  T.  and  T.  Clark ;  New  York :  Scribner,  1867. 
These  volumes  complete  the  first  gear's  subscription  to  this  new  and  im- 
portant series  of  works.  The  project  of  translating  all  the  writings  of  the 
Fathers,  up  to  A.  D.  325,  has  met  with  a  cordial  welcome  and  encourage- 
ment among  Christian  scholars  in  G/eat  Britian  and  this  country.  It  is 
an  admirable  plan,  much  beyond  anything  of  the  kind  as  yet  attempted 
in  the  English  language.  All  our  public  Hbraries,  and  all  private  mini«- 
terial  libraries  of  any  pretensions,  must  have  this  series  of  books.  And 
thus  far  the  execution,  both  in  respect  to  the  translations  themselves,  and 
also  in  the  st^le  of  publication,  is  highly  creditable. 

The  third  volume  of  the  series  gives  us  first  of  all,  Tatian's  well-known 
**  Address  to  the  Greeks,"  ascetic  in  iU  spirit,  but  chiefly  devoted  to  ex- 
posing the  enormities  of  the  Greek  religion.  The  Three  Books  of  The- 
ophilus  of  Antioch  to  Autolycus  refute  the  prevailing  objections  to 
Christianity.  The  apocryphal  Recognitions  of  Clement  are  one  of  the 
earliest  specimens  of  theological  romance. 

The  fourth  volume  contains  writings  of  Clement  of  Alexandria,  the  head 
of  the  great^Catechetical  School  of  Alexandria,  viz. :  his  Exhortation  to  the 
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Heathen ;  his  InstrnctorTPaadagogus) ;  and  the  first  book  of  his  Stro- 
mata  or  Miscellanies.  Here  are  the  beginnings  of  a  Christian  philoso* 
phy. 

The  reading  of  these  volumes  will  do  more,  than  any  history  can,  to  lead 
the  student  to  understand  the  general  character  of  Christian  opinion  in 
4he  latter  part  of  the  second  century. 

The  Theology  of  the  Greek  Poets.  By  W.  S.  Ttleb,  Professor  of  Greek  in 
Amherst  College.  Boston:  Draper  &  Halliday,  1867.  The  six  topics 
discussed  by  Dr.  Tyler  in  this  instructive  volnme  are  :  1.  The  Head  of 
the  Clinrch  Head  over  all  Things ;  2.  The  Homeric  Question ;  3.  The 
Homeric  Doctrine  of  God ;  4.  The  Homeric  Doctrine  of  Sin ;  6.  The 
Theology  of  ^-schylus ;  6.  The  Theology  of  Sophocles.  The  third  and 
fourth  of  these  were  originally  published  in  our  Review  ;  the  first  ap- 
peared in  the  Biblical  Repository,  and  the  rest  in  the  Bibliotheca  ^cra, 
Anriover.  The  topics  were  so  ably  handled  as  to  attract  wide  attention, 
and  lead  the  author  to  put  them  into  a  volume.  He  intended  to  add  an 
ezposirion  of  the  theology  of  Euripides,  which,  though  not  so  important 
as  the  rest,  would  complete  the  series.  We  trust  that  this  may  yet  be 
done  in  a  future  edition. 

S jholirs  an  i  divines  will  welcome  this  scholarly,  and  philosophical 
contribution  to  the  philosophy  of  reh'gion.  We  see  how  heathenism 
longed  for  and  needed  Christianity.  Professor  Tyler  does  not  .exaggerate 
>this,  as  is  sometimes  done,  but  he  shows  us  the  truth  of  the  case.  Chris* 
tianivy  was  not  developed  out  of  heathetiism,  but  it  solved  its  problems 
and  so  met  its  wants.  The  substance  of  many  long  treatises  is  here  given 
in  a  condensed  and  attractive  form.  We  wish  that  the  author  might  do 
the  same  service  in  respect  to  the  Greek  philosophers. 

The  Human  Element  in  the  Inspiration  of  the  Sacred  Scriptures,    By  T.  F. 
Curtis,  D.D  ,  late  Professor  of  Iheology  in  the  Universiiy  of  Lewisburg, 
Pa.    New  York:  D.  Appleton  k  Co.,  1867,  pp.  386.    The  theory  advo- 
cated in  this  volume  is  (p.  120),  that  *'  inspiration  gave  to  them  "  [the 
Apostles,  etc.,]   "  certain  divine  powers  as  a  whole,  leaving  the  r  indi- 
vidual and  human  errors  to  be  eliminated  by  degreen,"  etc.     And  these 
errors  are  found  in  their  writings.    On  p.  325,  we  are  told  *'  the  church  is 
a  living  and  inspired  body.''    On  p.  326,  in  answer  to  the  question, 
-''Where  shall  we  find  an  infallible  and  complete  Revelation?^'  the  author 
"  replies  frankly,  *  No  where  on  Earth.' "    These  principles  carriei  out 
will  lead  the  writer  much  further  than  he  is  at  present  inclined  to  go. 
His  book  contains  interesting  accounts  of  various}  theories  of  inspiration, 
and  a  tolerable  summary  of  the  objections  to  the  strictebt  views  of  inspira- 
tion ;  but  it  will  give  little  light  or  aid  in  forming  a  correct  theory. 

Observations  on  the  Authenticity  of  the  Gospels.  By  a  Latmaw.  Chicago  : 
H.  P.  Chandler,  1867,  pp.  109.  rhis  beau  itully  printed  volume,  published 
at  Chicago,  is  written  by  an  eminent  Boston  jurist,  who  is  also  a  Sweden- 
borgian.  It  objects  to  the  positions  taken  by  Professor  Greenleaf  in  his 
^'Examination  of  the  Four  Evangelists,"  as  too  technical  and  as  irrelevant. 
At  the  same  tim"*,  from  a  careful  examination  and  summary  of  the  facta, 
it  comes  to  the  conclusion,  that  the  historical  evidence  for  the  authen- 
ticity of  the  four  Gospels  is  unanswerable,  on  the  b  tsis  of  the  generally 
recognised  rules  of  historical  te^timany.     This  summary  is  exceedingly 
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well  made ;  few  lawyers  have  such  familiarity  with  all  the  facts  in  tbm 
case ;  and  few  divines  coald  marshal  the  evidence  so  completely  and 
carefully.  But  Swedenborgianism  demands  more  than  this ;  for  fuU  con- 
viction it  requires  a  so-called  **  internal  sense."  And  the  last  part  of  liie 
treatise  is  devoted  to  an  exposition  and  defense  of  this  recondite  theoiy, 
in  its  application  in  part  to  the  Four  Gospels.  We  do  not  see  thai  tibos 
helps  the  argument,  excepting  in  the  case  of  those  who  receive  the  inter- 
nal sense.  And  we  would  rather  try  to  convince  a  sceptic  of  the  truBt- 
wortbiness  of  the  Gospels  than  of  the  reality  and  necessity  of  this  inter- 
nal  sense. 

PRACTICAL  RKLJGIOUS  LITERATURE. 

The  American  Tract  Society,  New  York,  has  published  Paul  Vemer;  or^ 
the  Forge  and  Pulpit  Based  on  Facte,  (pp.  371,)  narrating  the  successfol 
struggles  of  a  youth,  in  the  midst  of  temptatloo,  to  secure  an  education, 
which  resulted  in  ihe  presidency  of  a  college, — very  well  told;  The  Time* 
of  Knox  and  Mary  Stuart,  bj  Mrs.  8.  T.  Marttk.  (pp.  359,)  also  interest- 
iog ;  another  volume  from  the  fertile  aod  pungent  pen  of  Dr.  Todd,  en- 
titled Hints  and  TkougfUs  for  Christians,  (pp.  260) ;  Toils  and  Triumphs  of 
Union  Missionary  Colportage,hy  one  of  the  Secretaries,  an  authentic  record  oa 
a  noble  work;  The  Cinnamon  IsU  Boy^  by  Mrs.  £.  C.  Hutchings  ;  A 
Mother's  Legacy,  by  Mrs.  Spboat  ;  The  Able  Reader's  Hdn,  a  useful  manual ; 
BiUe  Prayers^  arranged  by  Dr.  Jonas  King,  an  excellent  manual;  3^ 
Syrian  Leper,  by  Dr.  E.  P.  Rooibs,  an  earnest  and  forcible  exhibition  of  &e 
malady  and  cure  of  sin.  The  same  Society  has  published  TischendorTs 
admirable  work  on  the  Gospels,  in  both  English  and  German ;  it  ought  to 
be  widely  circulated. 

The  American  Tract  Society,  Boston,  has  issued  a  series  of  beautiful 
volumes,  well  adapted  to  Sunday  School  libraries  and  general  circula- 
tion :  Lessons  on  the  Life  of  Jonah,  by  Professor  Gaussbn  ;  Glimpses  of 
West  Africa,  by  Bev.  8.  J.  Whiton — a  £Euthful  and  interesting  account 
of  the  tribes  near  the  Mendi  mission ;  Jlie  Honorable  Club  and  Other 
Tales,  by  Ltndb  Palmsb,  a  bright  and  pleasing  work  ;  A  Sister*s  &ory, 
a  narrative  of  unusual  interest;  FoUowing  the  Leader;  Testtmonies  to 
the  Truths  of  Christianity,  collected  by  Senator  Wilson  ;  and  Rev.  L  P. 
Wabbkn's  forcible  tract  against  the  Annihilationists. 


David,  der  Kdnig  von  Israel.  Yon  Dr.  Fbisob.  Wilhblm  Kbuhmachbr^ 
Berlin ;  Wiegandt  und  Grieben,  1867,  pp.  428.  Dr.  Krummacher  has  pro- 
duced another  work,  which  will  take  its  place  by  the  side  of  his  widely 
circulated  books  on  Elisha  and  Elijah.  It  is  a  graphic  picture  of  the  life 
and  times  of  King  David,  with  constant  reference  to  his  Psalms,  and 
breaking  the  deepest  spirit  of  Old  Testament  piety,  as  containing  a 
lonering  for,  and  prophecy  of,  the  great  Son  of  David.  The  principles  of 
all  histoiy,  and  of  all  religious  experience,  are  found  imbedded  in  the 
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divine  omcles.  The  work  is  full  of  faith,  enforced  at  times  bj  an  impas- 
sioned eloquence.  It  will  lead  to  a  better  nnderstanding  of  the  real 
genius  of  the  Old  Testament 

HISTOBY  AND  BIOGRAPHY. 

History  of  England.  Reipi  of  Elizabeth.  Vols.  IE,  IV  (IX  and  X,  of 
the  complete  work).  By  Jambs  Amthont  Froudb,  A.  M.  New  York : 
Scribner  &  Co.,  1867.  These  two  volnmes  cover  six  years  of  the  reign  of 
Elizabeth,  from  1567  to  1573,  including  some  of  the  most  important  events 
of  this  great  transition  period  in  English  history — ^the  consolidation  of 
-ihe  Protestant  Power,  the  intrigues  of  Mary  of  Scotland,  and  the  conflicts 
in  Ireland.  The  character  of  Mary  is  described,  and  her  numerous  plots 
are  ferreted  out,  with  an  almost  judicial  impartiality  and  accuracy.  The 
coarse  of  the  narrative  shows,  that  either  Elizabeth  or  Mary  must  fall. 
The  halo  with  which  a  poetical  sympathy  has  so  long  invested  the  fair 
and  false  Scotch  Queen,  is  somewhat  rudely  dissipated.  Elizabeth's  cbar* 
acter  is  presented  in  some  new  lights :  more  account  is  made  of  her 
irresolution  and  chicanery  than  is  usual.  But  the  impression  given  is, 
that  the  author  allows  history  to  speak  for  itself,  instead  of  going  to  it 
with  a  preconceived  theory  about  its  actors  and  events. 

His  vindication  of  the  Scotch  Reformation,  and  his  accoimt  of  Knox, 
are  especially  noteworthy.  Not  that  Mr.  Froude  has  any  specisd  sympa- 
thy with  the  theology  of  the  old  reformer — far  from  it ;  but  he  sees 
•clearlv  the  political  bearing  of  the  Reformation,  and  that  England  would 
have  been  lest  to  the  reform,  and  fallen  back  into  the  arms  of  Rome,  had 
it  not  been  for  Scotch  Presbyterian  ism,  headed  by  John  Knox.  "  No 
grander  figure,"  he  says,  **  can  be  found  in  the  entire  history  of  the  Re- 
formation in  this  inland,  than  that  of  Knox.  The  time  has  come  when 
English  history  may  do  justice  to  one,  but  for  whom  the  Reformation 
would  have  been  overthrown  among  ourselves;  for  the  spirit  which 
Knox  created  saved  Seotland ;  and  if  Scotlaud  had  been  Catholic  again, 
.neither  the  wisdom  of  Elizabeth's  Ministers,  nor  the  teaching  of  her  Bish- 
ops, nor  her  own  chicaneries  could  have  preserved  England  from  re  volu- 
tion."   This  is  a  large  and  just  historical  induction. 

Joseph  Reed:  a  Historical  Essay.  By  Geobgb  Bancboft.  New  York: 
W.  J.  Widdleton,  1867,  pp.  64.  Mr.  Bancroft  has,  in  tliis  pamphlet,  per« 
formed  an  apparently  ungracious,  but  in  fact  a  necessary  service,  in  such  , 
a  trenchant  and  conclusive  manner,  that  there  will  be  little  occasi  >n  for 
reviving  the  controversy  as  to  the  patriotism  and  fidelity  of  Pi-e^ident 
Reed.  The  controversy  was  forced  upon  him ;  and  he  has  not  shrunk 
from  doing  full  justice  to  the  subject  The  array  of  evidence  is  complete 
and  decisive.  It  is  a  capital  specimen,  in  itself,  ol  the  art  of  historicid 
criticisnL  Mr.  Biucroft's  translation  of  the  disf>uted  German  phrase, 
(p.  28,)  is  manifestly  the  only  tenable  one.  That  Mr.  Reed  was  "  irreso- 
lute," '*  vacillating,"  and  *'  pusillanimous,"  and  that  ''  in  moments  of  crisis 
he  was  of  no  significance,"  is  fully  made  out. 

Mdory  of  the  American  Guil  War.  By  John  Wn.UAM  Draper,  M.  D.,  LL.  D« 
In  three  volumes.  Vol.  I.  New  York  :  1867.  This  first  volume  of  Dr.  Dra- 
per's comprehensive  plan  expounds  the  causes  of  the  war,  and  its  preludes  up 
to  the  close  of  Buchanan's  administration.    Its  peculiarity  consists  in  the 
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stress  it  lays  upon  dimato  and  other  physical  causes  in  producing  the  differ- 
ences between  the  Northern  and  Southern  States,  and  thus  ** inevitably" 
leading  to  collision  and  civil  war.    **  Societies,''  say  the  author,  "  advance  in 
a  preordained  and  inevitable  coarse,'" — which  is  doubtless  true  as  a  theolo^- 
cal  position,  though  uoguardedly  stated  ;  but  Dr.  Draper  does  not  mean  it  in 
the  theological  sense,  but  in  the  physical  and  physiological    One  explanation 
of  the  proble  m  of  our  national  conflict  is  found  (chap,  vi,)  in  the  character  of 
a  population,  developed  along  *'  the  climatic  zone,  bounded  on  the  north  by 
the  July  isothermal  Due  of  77^,  and  on  the  south  by  that  of  84^."    Carthage 
and  our  southernmost  States  both  lie  within  this  zone,  and  hence  their  strik- 
ing similarity  1  though  Carthage  had  comparatively  little  slave-trade ;   but 
Morocco,  in  the  same  region,  had  more.    The  January  isothermal  line  of  41^ 
passes  through  the  Border  States,  and  in  Europe  just  divides  the  Boman  Catholic 
nom  the  Protestant  population,  even  in  Ireland,  (though  it  also  divides  France 
and  China) — ^and  is  tbeaxis  upon  which  all  great  men  have  appeared.    In  the 
Southern  hemisphere,  however,  it  is  * '  an  impressive  fact  *'  that  the  January 
isothermal  is  altogether  a  sea-line  ;  and  this  is  doubtless  the  reason  why  it  has 
not  there  also  stimulated  the  production  of  great  men,  for  **  a  great  land  ex- 
pansion has  been  one  of  the  determining  conditions  of  civilization." 

Nobody  denies  that  physical  causes  have  much  to  do  with  the  development 
of  both  individual  and  national  character.  But  it  is  a  great  error  to  make  these 
the  chief  determining  element  in  history ;  and  to  represent  them  as  control- 
ling all  historic  development  by  an  **  inevitable  necessity  ;''  and  to  call  this  the 
"  philosophy  of  history.  Entirely  different  nationahties  are  found  in  the  same 
zones  and  under  the  same  physical  influences.  Man-s  work  is  to  use,  to  sub- 
due nature.  Yielding  to  nature  makes  him  a  mere  animaL  Han  is  man,  just 
because  he  is  not  necessaiily  subject  to  these  physical  laws.  All  culture,  all 
individual  and  national  development,  are  found  in  using  nature  for  higher,  for 
esthetic,  for  moral,  for  religious  ends. 

Incidentally,  Dr.  Draper  recognizes  this  at  different  points  of  his  elaborate 
work  :  but  he  does  not  allow  it,  as  he  ought,  to  govern  his  general  theoiy. 
Many  broad  generalizations  of  events  are  scattered  through  these  pages ;  some 
of  the  groupings  are  effectively  presented.  He  is  a  torcible  and  eloquent 
writer.  His  statement  of  the  case,  as  between  the  north  and  the  sonta,  is,  in 
most  particulars,  just.  His  sympathies  are  with  human  rights  and  progress. 
The  preliminary  causes  and  the  events  leading  to  the  war  Have  on  the  whole 
nowhere  been  more  comprehensively  presented,  although  the  moral  and  re- 
ligious elements  are  kept  too  much  in  the  back-ground. 

The  MUcdlaneous  Writings  of  Mnjss  P.  Sqcier,  D.  D.  With  an  Autobiogra- 
phy. Edited  by  Kev.  James  K.  Boyd.  Geneva,  N.  Y. ,  1867,  pp.  40a  WiUi  a 
faithful  likeness  of  the  author.  The  writings  of  Dr.  Squier  here  published  con- 
sist of  several  interesting  lectures  on  a  tour  in  Europe,  and  lectures,  dis- 
courses and  reviews  on  theological  and  philosophical  subjects.  His  autobiog- 
raphy contains  many  interesting  reminiscences.  His  useful  life  was  devoted 
to  the  service  of  the  church  in  various  spheres  of  labor.  The  bent  of  his  mind 
drew  him  to  the  investigation  of  many  knotty  questions  in  philosophy  and 
theology.  In  philosophy,  he  was  an  earnest  opponent  of  all  views  which 
seemed  to  him  to  undermine  the  fundamental  principles  of  man's  rational  and 
ethical  nature, — though  some  of  his  speculations,  for  example,  on  the  origin  ef 
evil,  did  not  secure  any  general  acceptance. 

The  Early  Years  of  His  Royal  Highness  the  Prince  Omaort.    Ck>mpleted  under 
the  direction  of  Her  Majesty  the  Queen,  by  Lieut-General  the  Hon.  C.  Grey. 
New  York :  Harper  and  Brothers,  1867.    With  two  likenesses  of  Prince  Al- 
bert, one  at  the  age  of  four,  the  other  at  the  age  of  twenty.    The  record  of  no 
life  could  be  more  simply  and  truthfully  told  than  is  that  of  Prince  Albert,  in 
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this  volume,  up  to  the  time  of  his  marriage  with  Queen  Victoria.  It  is  a  beau- 
tiftil  and  instructive  picture.  The  account  of  the  preliminaries  of  the  mar- 
riage, the  courtship  if  we  may  so  call  it,  is  given  with  great  fidelity.  How  few 
kings  and  queens  in  history  have  had  such  a  training,  or  such  a  married  Ufe. 
It  is  a  volume  of  deep  interest 

PHILOSOPHY. 

EinUitung  in  die  GesckicIUe  der  Pkiloiophie  und  Tkeologie  christlicher  Zeit. 
(IntroduotioD  to  the  History  of  Philosophy  and  Theology  in  Christian 
Times.)  pp.  465.  Zur  PropaiUutik  fur  GeschichU  der  Philoeophie  dee  Altera 
thums,  pp.  126.  Zur  Geschichte  der  Philosophie  neuester  Zeit  wm  Ende  dee  18 
JahrhundertSf  pp.  136.  (Introductions  to  the  Historv  of  the  Ancient,  and 
of  the  most  Recent  Pnilosophy.^  Wiegandt  and  Grieben,  publishers, 
Berlin.  Without  title  pages,  tables  of  contents,  or  the  names  of  author 
or  publisher.  These  three  works  are  by  the  late  Dr.  Niedner,  of  Berlin. 
They  were  never  published,  but  printed  for  the  use  of  the  author's 
classes.  They  are  partiy  preliminary  and  partly  supplementary  to  his 
compendium  of  Church  History,  which  has  just  appeared  in  a  new  and 
somewhat  altered  edition.  Both  the  compenditun  and  these  treatises 
are  remarkable  examples  of  Grerman  comprehensiveness  and  compression. 
As  a  church  historian,  Niedner  has  never  received,  even  in  Germany, 
the  full  recognition  and  honor  which  his  extraordinary  attainments  and 
especially  his  insight  into  history  deserved.  His  style  is  at  times  harsh ; 
he  is  foud  of  new  combinations  of  words ;  and  he  affected  an  tmusua)^ 
but  still  most  exact,  terminology.  A}1  that  he  published  was  in  fact 
tentative  and  preparatory.  But  even  in  these  preliminary  labors,  ever^ 
thorough  student  will  see  the  streugth  and  skill  of  a  real  master  in  his 
art.  No  church  historian  can  be  compared  with  him  in  his  faithful  \ 
grasp  and  arrangement  of  the  materials,  and  in  the  completeness  with 
'which  he  sketched  all  the  main  outlines— drew  the  plan — of  his  theme. 
In  particular,  the  fineness  of  his  discernment  is  most  conspicuous  in  what 
we  may  call  his  historical  generalizations, — his  summing  up  and  group- 
ing of  any  given  class  of  events,  or  of  opinions.  This  summing  up  is  made, 
not  in  the  interest  of  an  outside  scheme  or  theory,  nor  in  abstract  formulas 
superimposed  ;  but  always  in  such  a  way  (if  you  carefully  study  it,)  as 
just  to  give  the  reality,  as  it  then  and  there  was,  in  its  best  terms  and 
definitions,  neither  adding  to  it  nor  taking  from  it  It  is,  in  its  way,  like 
the  naturalist's  description  of  an  object,  at  once  generic  and  specific.  In 
this  power,  Niedner  seems  to  us  to  be  unrivalled  ;  and  this  is  essential  to 
the  highest  historical  representation  of  a  subject,  and  is  an  index  and 
proof  of  the  truest  impartiality  on  the  part  of  the  historian.  Niedner's 
learning,  too,  was  extraordinary ;  he  studied  the  sources. 

The  great  object  he  had  in  view  as  the  completion  of  all  his  studies 
(as  he  expressed  it  in  a  letter,)  was  to  give  a  combined  history  of  philoso* 
phy  and  theology — believing  this  to  be  the  only  way  of  coming  at  th,e 
root  of  the  matter.  The  first  of  the  above  named  works  was  his  pre- 
paration, the  draft  of  this  vast  project,  which  now  cannot  be  completed  ; 
for  there  is  no  living  theologian  or  philosopher,  who  knows  so  much  of 
both  subjects,  that  he  can  finish  what  Niedner  left  incomplete.  But  the 
sketch,  as  we  have  it,  is  the  best  work  of  this  kind  extant  The  com- 
pressed sketches  of  ancient  and  recent  philosophy  (above  named)  are 
also  excellent  in  theur  way. 
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Creschichte  der  Logik  im  Jbendlande.  (History  of  Logic  tn  the  OcMaA) 
Von  Dr.  Carl  Pbantl.  Vol.  III.,  1867.  Profesaor  Prautl,  of  Munich,  car- 
ries on  his  History  of  Logic  in  the  third  Yoltime  of  his  work,  (the  first  toI. 
was  published  in  1855,  the  second  in  1861^  into  the  heart  of  the  middle 
ages,  and,  at  every  stage,  throws  new  light  upon  the  priDciples  and 
method  of  the  scholastic  philosophy.  The  controversy  between  realism 
and  nominalism,  it  is  safe  to  say,  has  never  been  so  fully  and  acutely 
presented ;  and  it  cannot  be  understood  without  a  study  of  these 
volumes.  In  respect  to  the  relation  of  the  scholastic  philosophy  ^to  tiio 
Aristotelian  writings,  he  has  made  what  may  fiiirly  be  considered  as  a 
discovery,  (recognized  as  such  by  Kuno  Fischer,  of  Jena,  in  the  second 
edition  of  his  Logic  and  Metaphysics,  1865,)  that  it  is  to  be  divided  into 
two  periods,  the  first  dating  from  Boeuiius,  {**  via  antiqua,")  and  the 
second  from  the  Byzantine  commentaries  of  Psellus,  (**via  moderaa'^. 
This  third  volume  opens  with  an  account  of  the  first  introduction  of  the 
Bjzantine,  Aristotelian  and  Arabic  elaborations  into  the  West,  and  brii^ 
to  light  the  services  of  William  Shyreswood,  in  adapting  the  Byzantine 
Lo^io  to  the  Latin  mind.  Shyreswood  was  born  at  Duriiam,  studied  in 
Oxford,  taught  in  Paris,  and  died  A.  D.,  1249,  chancellor  of  Lincoln.  His 
merits  are  here  for  the  first  time  fully  appreciated.  The  work  also  gives 
accotmt  of  the  systems  of  Albertus  Magnus,  Gilbertus  Porretanus,  Bai- 
mund  Lully,  Dans  Scotus,  and  many  others,  concluding  with  a  thorou^ 
analysis  of  Occam.  It  is  one  of  the  monuments  of  German  leamiog,  a 
*'  life  work,"  still  to  be  continued. 

Die  Lehre  von  dem  Gewissen,  dargestelU  von  Dr.  Ruuolph  HoFiLunr. 
Leipzig :  Hinrichs,  1866,  pp.  286.  A  good  work  on  conscience,  its  nature 
and  functions,  its  relations  and  history,  has  long  been  a  desideratum ; 
and  Dr.  Hofmann  has  ably  met  this  need.  It  is  altogether  the  most  thor- 
ough, careful;  and  philosophical  treatise  on  the  subject,  which  haa  yet 
been  published,  grasping  the  matter  right,  and  following  it  out  in  its  vari- 
ous aspects  with  futl  learning  and  philosophical  insight  The  author  neither 
identifies  conscience  with  the  religious  sense ;  nor  does  he  make  it  an 
infallible  and  ultimate  dictator,  as  did  Kant  and  the  rationalists ;  nor  yet 
does  he  treat  ie  as  a  specific  faculty,  whose  sole  or  chief  function  is  to 
decide,  by  a  kind  of  instinct,  upon  tlie  character  of  our  personal  acts.  Its 
primary  function,  (p.  83,)  is  a  formal  one,  viz.:  in  any  given  case,  there  is 
an  inward  necessity  laid  upon  us  of  asserting  a  definite  relation ;  the 
relation,  that  is,  between  the  given  case,  and  a  norm  or  rule,  which  at 
the  same  moment  comes  before  the  mind,  ^from  within  the  mind,)  and 
which  claims  from  us  an  absolute  authority.  This  rule  or  norm  is 
primarily/ormoZ;  its  specific  (material)  contents  are  not  given  by  con- 
science alone,  nor  even  by  reason  alone.  The  bearings  of  this  position 
we  cannot  at  present  even  indicate  ;  but  must  content  ourselves  with  a 
mere  summary  of  the  work.  The  First  Part  treats  of  the  Idea  of  Con- 
science in  its  Historical  Development,  in  heathenism,  under  the  Old  Tea- 
time  nt,  in  the  Church  and  mod«)rn  times  (pp.  73) ;  an  excellent  and  well 
studied  sketch.  The  Second  Part  is  a  Systematic  Exhibition  of  the 
Doctrine  of  Conscience  (pp.  74-236) ;  discussing  its  nature,  its  obligatory 
element,  its  judicial  and  executive  functions,  its  relation  to  tiie  in^elleott 
its  **  organic  properties,"  its  deteriorations,  and  its  *'  redemption  "  by  the 
power  of  the  Christian  faith.    The  Third  Pa^,  (pp.  237-284,)  is  on  the 
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Practical  Importance  of  Conscience,  in  respect  to  doctrine  and  life,  in- 
clad  ing  the  ireedom  of  conscience.  All  the  recent  German  specu'ations, 
(Bothe,  Hegel,  Schenkel,  Palmer,  Bchleiermacher,  Delitzsch,  etc.,)  are 
criticised ;  but  no  English,  (excepting  Shakespeare,)  or  American  writers 
are  named. 

Grammatical  Synthesis.  The  Art  of  English  ComposUicn,  By  Hexrt  N.  Day. 
pp.  356.  The' Art  of  Discourse :  a  Sysitm  of  HhOt^rie,  By  the  same,  pp.  343. 
New  York  :  Scribner  &  Co.,  1867.  Professor  Day  has  followed  up  his  able 
work  on  Logic,  which  we  have  previouBly  noticed,  by  a  new  and  re- 
vised edition  of  his  Bhetoric,  first  published  in  1850  ;  and  by  another  book  on 
the  Art  of  English  Composition  j  thus  compIetiDg  a  series  of  manuals  in  this 
department  of  study.  The  peculiarity  of  these  two  last  works  consists  in  start- 
ing from  thought,  and  then  proceeding  in  a  natural  order  to  style.  The  thought 
is  the  main  thing,  and  the  laws  of  thought  must  be  the  controlling  element. 
This  point  is  developed  in  these  treatises  in  a  philosophical  manner,  and  in  an 
orderly  method.  They  are  unquestionably  in  advance,  in  this  respect,  of  the 
current  works  on  these  subjects.  The  relations  of  Logic  to  both  Rhetoric 
and  Grammatical  Synthesis,  are  also  enforced  at  each  step.  The  definitions 
and  explanations  are  concise  and  lucid.  All  the  topics  ranging  under  these 
arts  are  presented  in  a  sure  method.  Exercises  are  added  for  the  training  of 
the  learner.  We  cordially  commend  these  volumes  to  the  notice  of  all 
teachers. 

Observations  on  the  Growth  of  the  Mind.  Br  Sampson  Beeu.  Seventh  Edition. 
Chicago  :  Myers  &  Chandler,  1867,  pp.  99.  It  is  about  forty  years  sioce  this 
unpretending,  yet  most  thoughtliil,  essay  was  published  ;  and  it  is  now  for  the 
first  time  clothed  in  a  fitting  vesture.  Apart  from  the  Swedenborgianism  with 
which  it  is  tinged,  it  is  a  treatise  of  rare  merit,  opening  rich  veins  of  thought, 
and  composed  in  a  remarkably  pure  style,  studied  yet  simple.  The  attentive 
reader  will  find  on  almost  every  page  Iresh  stimulus  to  new  thoughts  on  old 
themes.  It  would  not  be  difficult  to  cull  from  it  some  pages  of  pregnant 
aphorisms  and  beautiful  analogies.  The  discussions  upon  Memory,  Imagina- 
tion, and  Music,  are  imbued  with  the  spirit  of  a  wise  philosophy.  A  profound 
reverence  for  the  divine  revelation  animates  and  controls  the  development  of 
the  theme.  Not  scholastic  in  form,  it  is  still  progressive  in  method.  The 
author  may  anticipate  (in  our  view)  too  much  from  the  progress  of  Sweden- 
borgianism ;  but  most  of  the  positons  he  inculcates  would  survive  even  its 
decline,  for  they  are  grounded  in  nature,  in  reason,  and  in  the  Divine 
Word. 

GENERAL  LITERATURE. 

Old  England :  its  Scenery ^  Art  and  People.  By.  James  M.  Hoppix,  New 
York:  Hurd  &  Houghton,  1867,  pp.468.  It  is  a  leal  pleasure  to  pass 
through  Englaud  in  oompany  with  sucU  a  genial  and  cultivated  observer 
«8  Professor  Hoppin,  of  Yale  College.  He  has  a  clear  and  open  eye,  and 
describes  what  he  sees  in  a  simple  a  id  felicitous  diction.  He  introduces 
UB  to  many  of  the  bye-places  ot  England,  as  well  as  to  its  great  cities  and 
other  noted  places.  All  can  learn  here  of  the  men,  and  the  arts, 
.and  the  scenes  of  Old  England,  just  what  it  is  well  to  know.  Any  one  who 
is  to  make  the  tour  of  England,  could  not  do  better  than  to  take  this  book 
vith  him ;  and  those  who  can  not  go  abroad  may  make  amends  by  read- 
ing these  careful  and  pleasing  descriptions. 

Rural  Studies  with  Hints  tor  Country  Places.    By  the  author  of  ^*  My 
Farm  of  Bdgewood."    New  York :  Scribner  &  Co.,  1867,  pp.  300.    Mr. 
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Mitchell  invests  the  most  ragged  and  unpropitious  themes  yrith  the 
charms  of  a  delicate  fancy  and  a  finished  style.  In  this  volume  he  shows 
how  the  holders  of  a  small  country  place  can  make  it  goodly  to  the  eye 
as  well  as  profitable  to  the  purse.  His  suggestions,  drawn  Irom  his  own 
experience,  are  wise  and  simple.  Any  one,  in  following  them  out,  will 
beautifv  his  homestead,  and  give  au  impulse  to  a  whole  neighborhood. 
The  volume  is  handsomely  brought  out 

JTiriUing  Adventures  of  Danikl  Elus.  Written  by  Himself.  With  HIiu* 
trations.  New  York :  Harpers,  1867,  pp.  430.  If  Mr.  Ellis  had  only  kepi 
out  of  the  region  of  metaphor  and  mythology,  in  which  so  many  worse 
men  have  also  lost  tiiemselves,  he  might  have  written  one  of  the  most 
fascinating,  special  memoirs  of  our  late  war.  Even  as  it  is,  the  book  is 
deeply  interesting,  and  shows  what  this  conflict  really  meant.  It  brings 
to  light  many  of  the  romantic  incidents  in  which  the  war  abounded  in 
those  border  States,  where  literally  every  man's  hand  was  against  his 
neighbor.  Ellis  was  the  noted  Union  guide  of  East  Tennessee,  and,  for 
four  years  he  w^is  always  at  work,  day  and  night,  summer  and  winter,  in 
conducting  Union  men  through  the  lines  to  join  the  army  of  the  Re- 
public. His  perils  and  escapes  are  truly  marvellous.  His  recital  of  the 
barbarities  inflicted  on  Union  men,  even  now  makes  the  blood  tingle  and 
leap.  It  hardly  s<iems  possible  that  we  have  just  passed  through  snoh 
awful  scenes.  The  name  of  Ellis  will  be  ever  invested  with  a  romantic 
and  patriotic  interest. 

Homespun ;.  or.  Five  and  Twenty  Yean  Ago.  By  Thomas  Lackland,. 
New  York :  Hurd  k  Houghton,  1867,  pp.  346.  It  is  a  grateful  relief  to 
turn  aside  from  the  exciting  scenes  of  most  of  our  popular  literature,  and 
breathe  the  pure,  simple  and  healthful  air  of  cuuntry  life,  so  charmingly 
described  in  this  unpretentious  volume.  It  tell  us  about  Huckleberry- 
ing,  and  the  Country  Store,  and  the  Town  Meeting,  und  the  Minister,  and 
the  Doctor,  and  the  Hired  M^,  and  the  Barns,  and  Rainy  Days,  and  the 
old  Fire-Placo,  and  Thanksgiving,  and  other  good  things,  too  numerous  to 
be  named. 

Christie's  Faith,  By  the  author  of  "  Mattie :  a  Stray,"  &c.,  &c.  New 
York :  Harper  &  Brothers,  pp.  519.  A  healthful  and  capital  story,  weQ 
told. 

The  History  of  Pendennis.  By  Wm.  M.  Thacksray.  New  York :  Har- 
pers. 2  vols,  in  one,  $1.25.  A  cheap  edition,  in  clear  type,  of  Mr. 
Thawkeray's  admirable  satire. 

Black  Sheep,  A  Novel.  By  Edmund  Yates.  New  York:  Harper  &. 
Bros.     No.  288  of  Library  of  Select  Novels.     50  cents. 


Sowing  the  Wind.    A  Novd.    By  K  Lynk  Lystok,  author  of  "  Li: 
Lorton  of  Greyrigg,"  etc.    No.  290  of  Library  of  Select  Novels.     Har- 
pers. 

Nora  and  Archibald  Lee.  A  Novel  By  the  author  of  *'  Agnes  Tre> 
mome,"  etc.  New  York:  Harpers.  No.  291  of  Library  of  Select 
Novels. 

Miss  RaveneTs  Conversion  from  Secession  to  Loyalty.  By  J.  W.  Db  Fos» 
K8T.    New  York :  Harper  &  Bros.,  1867,  pp.  521.    This  is  said  to  be  tho 
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best  novel  yet  written,  illustrating  the  scenes  of  onr  recent  cooflict.   It  is 
published  in  good  style. 

ITie  Last  Chronicle  of  Barset.  By  Anthony  Trollopk,  With  Illustrsr 
tions  by  Geo.  H.  Thomas.  New  York :  Harper  &  Bios.^  1867,  pp.  362. 
One  of  the  best  of  Mr.  Trollope's  novels. 

Raymond's  Heroine.  A  Novel,  New  York:  Harper's.  No.  292 
Library  of  Select  Novels.    60  cents,  pp.  150. 

Mr,  Wynyard^s  Ward,  A  Novel,  By  Holmb  Lek.  New  York :  Har*- 
pers.    No.  293,  Library  of  Select  Novels,  1867.    50  cents,  pp.  106. 

No  Man's  Friend,  A  Ncmel,  By  F.  W.  Robinson.  Harpers.  No.  295 
of  St  loot  Novels.    75  cents. 

Oalfed  to  Aceoimt.  A  Novel.  By  Miss  Annie  Thomas.  No.  296  of  Harper's 
Library  of  Select  Novels.    A  bright  and  entertaining  story. 

Home  Life :  a  JourndL  By  Euzabeth  M.  Seweix,  author  of  "  Amy  Her- 
bert,'' etc.  New  York :  D.  AppletoD  &  Co.,  1866.  This  is  a  simple  and  charm- 
ing tale,  illastrating  some  of  the  principles,  and  also  the  trials  and  disconrage- 
mentB,  of  education  and  life  at  home.  It  is  pervaded  by  a  deeply  religious 
spirit 

GUege  Life:  its  Theory  and  Pradice.  By  Stephen  Oltn,  D.  D.,  LL.  D.  New 
York  :  Harpers,  1867:  Seven  Lectures  on  the  Theory  and  Practice  of  Scholas- 
tic Life,  and  four  Baccalaureate  Discourses,  are  republished  in  this  volume, 
from  Dr.  Oiin's  works ;  and  they  are  well  worthy  of  being  issued  in  a  separate 
edition.  The  author  was  a  wise  and  efficient  President,  as  well  as  a  thought- 
ful and  eloquent  preacher.  The  book  is  an  excellent  manual  for  college 
teachers  and  students. 

Thackeray's  Lectures,    The  Er.glish  Humorists.    The  Four  Gtorges.    Complete - 
in  one  volume.    New  York :  Harpers,  1867.     Another  volume  of  the  Harpers' 
cheap  and  well  printed  edition  of  Thackeray's  work.    The  Lectures  are  admir- 
able for  their  wit  and  wisdom. 

The  (hdiwre  d*manded  by  Modern  Lye :  a  Series  of  Addresses  and  Argumenit  on 
the  Glaima  of  Scientific  Education,  With  an  Introduction  by  £.  L.  Yonmans. 
New  York  :  D.  Appleton  &  Co.,  1867.  The  introductory  essay,  by  Professer 
Youmans,  is  an  able,  though  in  some  respects  partial,  discussion  of  the  ques- 
tion of  Mental  Discipline  in  Education.  We  agree  with  him,  that  the  object 
of  education  is  not  discipline  alone  ;  but  we  doubt  whether  a  merely  scientific 
education  (in  his  sense  of  the  phrase)  will  give  either  the  highest  discipline, 
or  the  chief  and  best  materials,  for  the  work  of  life.  The  times  demand  a 
broader  culture,  scientific  and  literary,  philosophical  and  historical,  and  also 
moral  and  religious.  In  our  educational  theories  we  must  keep  up  the  har- 
mony and  union  of  the  natural  and  the  spiritual,  of  philosophy  and  faith. 
Some  of  our  scientiflc  men,  in  their  reaction  against  the  past,  are  unjust  to  it, 
and  are  running  to  the  opposite  extreme.  But  even  they  must  be  logicians  ; 
and  their  ultimate  theories  are  metaphysical. 

The  volume  also  comprises  an  interesting  and  valuable  series  of  essays,  bv 
Tyndale,  Henfrey,  Huxley,  Faraday,  Hodgson,  Herbert  Spencer  and  others,  it 
is  well  worth  reading  by  all  who  would  know  the  signs  of  the  times.  The  dia- 
tribe of  Dr.  Draper  upon  the  Deficiences  of  Clerical  Education  was  hardly 
worth  reprinting. 
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TEXT-BOOKS  AND  MISCELLANY. 

Principia  Latvia,  Part  L  A  First  Latin  Course,  Comprehending  Gram- 
mer,  De'ectos,  and  Exercise  Book,  with  YocahuTaries.  By  William 
Smith,  LL.D.  Bevised  by  H.  Driblsr.  LL.  D.  12mo.,  pp.  xii  and  189. 
New  York :  Harper  &  Brothers,  1863. 

Principia  Latina,  Part  11.  A  First  Latin  Reading  Book.  Containing  an 
epitome  of  Csesar's  Gallic  Wars,  and  Lhoroond's  Lives  of  Distioguiuied 
Romans,  with  a  Short  Introduction  to  Roman  Antiquities,  Notes  and  a 
Dictioo^ry.  By  William  Smith,  LL.  D.,  and  H  Drislkr,  LL.  D.  12ma, 
pp.  xxiv  and  375.    New  York :  Harper  &  Brothers,! 866. 

Many  of  the  books  prepared  for  the  use  of  Schools  in  England,  have 
been  reproduced  in  this  country,  with  omissions  and  alterations  indeed, 
but  few  with  suck  yaluable  additions  and  improyements  as  the  American 
Editor,  Dr.  Drisler,  has  made  in  the  work  before  us,  especially  in  the 
Second  Part. 

These  books  are  intended  as  a  sufficient  introduction  to  Latin  P^ose. 
The  First  Part  presents  the  Grammatical  Terms,  with  Exercises  m  doable 
translation,  and  the  simpler  Rules  of  Syntax  interspersed,  then  the  more 
difficult  points  of  Syntax,  followed  by  Extracts  from  Ctdsar,  with  two  In- 
dexes to  the  vocabular  es,  one  of  the  Latin  and  the  other  of  English 
words.  The  alterations,  in  this  volume,  are  chiefly  in  point  of  ar- 
rangement for  greater  convenience,  and  the  additions  are  the  Rules  of 
Prosody,  and  the  Extracts  from  Caesar.  The  Second  Part,  consists  of 
Extracts  from  Cnsar  and  Lhomond,  De  Viris  lllustribus  Urbis  R€ma,  or 
Viri  Rama,  as  we  usually  desi^^nate  it.  In  this  Part,  Dr.  Drisler  has 
made  great  improvements,  partly  by  iudicious  alterations  and  partly  by 
valuable  additions.  He  has  prefixed  to  the  work  the  first  Part  of  an 
Essay,  by  Prof.  PUans,  of  the  University  of  Edinburgh,  on  the  Latin 
authors  read  in  Schools,  and  on  the  want  of  Elementary  reading  books 
among  the  ancient  Romans.  This  Essay  is  useful  and  entertaining.  For 
the  Extracts  from  Jacobs'  and  Doring's  Reader,  he  has  snbstituced  Dr. 
Woodford's  Epitome  of  Cnsar.  It  is  in  the  notes  to  this  portion  of  the 
book  that  the  labor  of  Dr.  Drisler  most  conspicuously  appears  ;  and  while 
he  can  not  be  said  to  have  neglected  the  wants  of  tiie  mere  tyro,  he  has 
introduced  much  valuable  matter,  which  will  accustom  the  young  mind 
to  raise  difficult  questions,  and  teach  it  how  to  answer  them,  and,  if  we 
mistake  not.  will  throw  light  now  and  then  on  a  point  obscure  to  older 
heads.  We  specify  a  few  of  the  important  matters  in  this  part  of  the 
-work.  In  pp.  134, 136, 140, 141,  special  attention  is  called  to  the  peculiar 
use  and  arrangement  of  words  in  Ca38ar ;  in  pp.  143, 144,  rules  are  given 
for  the  use  of  the  Oratio  obliqua  with  illus  rations ;  in  pp.  147, 167,  the 
force  of  plural  nouns  is  pomted  out,  and  in  p.  166,  the  preference  of  tiie 
Latin  for  the  verbal  construction  ;  and  elsewhere  we  find  the  different 
uses  of  the  ablative  absolute  indicated,  with  the  proper  mode  of  render- 
ing each,  remarks  on  accuracy  of  translation,  on  the  Quantity  of  SyUablee, 
on  tlie  proper  use  of  the  Subjunctive,  and  on  the  force  of  Prepositions. 
The  Viri  Ronut  also  is  annotated  with  fulness  and  accuracy.  The  boy 
who  carefully  studies  these  notes  of  this  book,  and  applies  the  principlee 
they  develop,  will  acquire  a  good  fund  of  grammatical  knowledge,  while 
from  this  summary  of  Csdsar,  he  will  gain  such  an  insight  into  his  style, 
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and  the  Bubject-matter  of  his  work,  that  he  may  proceed  to  read  under- 
standingly  the  Bellum  Gallicum  in  its  full  and  unabridged  forms  ;  and  from 
the  Fjri  Roma  he  will  acquire  a  copia  verhorum,  and  a  more  useful  knowl- 
ledge  of  Roman  History  than  he  would  from  any  of  the  ordinary  historical 
manuals,  with  this  special  advantage,  that  he  will  thus  associate  the  very 
words  of  the  Romans  with  his  knowledge  of  their  life.  The  vocabulary 
appended  has  been  very  carefully  revised,  and  in  its  present  form  is  a 
competent  aid  to  thone  reading  the  book.  We  are  glad  to  see  so  much 
attention  given  in  it  to  the  derivation  and  composition  of  the  words — a 
matter  tliat  should  be  brought  under  the  student's  notice  at  the  outset, 
and  kept  up  throughout  his  course  of  studjr — and  under  this  head  we  find 
not  only  the  common  and  obvious  facts  of  the  language,  but  some  very 
curious  and  interesting  matter. 

We  congratulate  the  school-boy  and  the  teacher  on  this  addition)  from 
80  able  and  experienced  a  hand,  to  our  helps  in  learning  the  Classics  ;  and 
hope  that  it  will  bear  good  fruit  in  promoting  the  study  of  those  great 
works,  in  the  study  of  which  all  the  greatest  scholars  of  modem  times 
have  attained  their  highest  literary  ci3ture.  C.  S. 

TAe  Publie  Bdt  of  the  United  States*  Its  Organization  ;  its  Liquidation  ;. 
Admistration  of  the  Treasury;  the  Financial  System.  By  J.  S.  Gibbons, 
author  of  **  The  Banks  of  New  York."  Chs.  Scnbner  &  Co.,  18^7,  pp.  276. 
All  wl)0  wish  to  unders,tand  the  origin,  growth  and  present  state  of  our 
overshadowing  national  debt,  will  find  ample  materials,  well  arranged,  in 
this  clear  and  instructive  volume.  The  author  criticizes  our  financial 
policy  with  great  s!  arpness  and  severity,  finding  little  to  praise  in  Chase, 
or  McOulloch,  or  Congress.  But  it  is  always  easier  to  see  the  defects  of  the 
past  than  to  provide  the  best  remedy  for  the  future.  It  is  certainly  diffi- 
cult fur  us  to  see  how  the  war  could  have  been  carried  on  with  the  con- 
tinuance of  specie  payments  ;  the  nation  had  to  throw  itself  on  its  future 
credit  rather  than  to  rely  on  its  present  capital.  Mr.  Gibbons  is  incon- 
sistent in  his  statementM  about  the  amount  of  our  present  currency  ;  put- 
ting it,  p.  148,  at  $517,000,000,  and  four  pages  iurther  on,  correctly,  at 
$717,000,000.  We  are  not  satisfied  with  his  reasons  for  an  indefinite 
postponement  of  the  payment  of  the  debt,  though  we  agree  with  him, 
that  specie  payment  should  be  resumed  as  speedily  as  possible.  Until 
this  is  done,  we  are  not  safe.  The  main  thing  is,  to  have  the  taxation 
rightly  arranged.  It  is  now  in  a  deplorable  state.  An  appendix  gives  a 
succinct  account  of  the  state  of  the  British  debt 

77^  Bankrupt  Law  of  the  United  States,  1867.  By  Edwin  James.  Kew 
York :  Harpers,  1867.  Mr.  James,  now  of  the  New  York  Bar,  was  one 
of  the  framers  of  tiie  recent  English  Bankruptcy  Amendment  Act,  and  is 
well  qualified  to  expound  the  law  on  this  subject  This  he  does,  in 
relation  to  the  recent  needed  and  beneficial  Act  of  Congress,  in  the  f<nrm 
of  notes  on  each  section  of  the  Act,  with  a  collection  of  all  the  British 
and  American  decisions  upon  the  questions  involved.  The  work  is 
highly  Hpoken  of  in  the  legal  profession.  It  makes  a  substantial  octavo 
volume  of  325  pages. 

Harper^  Hand-Bcok  for  Travdhrs  in  Europe  and  the  JSkut,  edited  by  W.  P. 
Fetridoe,  appears  in  its  Sixth  Year,  and  is  well  got  up.  It  is  one  of  the  most 
useful  and  convenient  works  of  its  class,  and  has  improved  from  year  to 
year. 
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Plutarch  on  the  Delay  of  the  Deity  in  Punishing  the  Wicked.    EteTised 
Edition,  with  Notes,  by  Professos  H.  B.  Hackstt  and  W.  8.  Tti^kb. 
New  Tork :,  Appl<Stoi>  &  Co.,  1867.    Plutarch's  argument  against  the 
Epicurean  scepticism  earriea  the  vindication  of  the  Divine  govemmeDtp 
in  respect  to  the  deiaj  in  the  punishment  of  the  wicked,  to  as  high  a 
point  as  was  ever  tittained  outside  of  a  positive  revelation.     It  helps  also 
to  refute  those  who  say  that  the  ligbt  of  natural  reason  is  not  to   be 
trusted  at  all  on  these  high  themes.    It  is  worthy  of  repeated  study  ; 
and  we  are  glad  to  see  this  new  edition  brought  out  in  good  style,  with 
notes  and  explanatioD,  by  two  competent  editors.  All  theological  students 
ought  to  read  w  th  it,  Prof.  Tyler's  admirable  articles  on    Plutarch  in 
the  Methodist  Quarterly  Review. 

History  of  the  Panama  Railroad ;  and  of  the  Pacific  Mail  Steamship  Com- 
pany. By  F.  M.  Otis,  M.  D.  New  York  :  Harper  &  Bros.,  1867,  pp.  317. 
This  work  is  fully  illastrated  with  engravings,  maps,  et:;.,  and  answers 
the  purpose  of  a  guide-book,  as  well  as  a  history  of  this  import^mt  nul- 
road  and  the  country  it  traverses. 

An  Elementary  Treatise  on  American  Grape  Culture  and  Wine  Making. 
By  Peter  B.  Mead.  Illustrated  with  nea'ly  two  hundred  engravings, 
drawn  from  Nature.  New  York:  Harper  &  Brothers,  1867,  pp.  483. 
Those  familiar  with  the  subject  say  that  this  is  the  simplest  and  beat 
treatise  on  the  culture  of  grapes  in  this  country.  It  is  printed  and  illus- 
trated in  excellent  style. 

Annual  of  Scientific  Discovery  for  1866  and  1867.  Edited  hy  SAMmsx. 
Knbbland,  M.  D.  Boston  :  Gould  &  Lincoln,  pp.  370.  Mr.  Wells,  who 
has  conducted  this  work  for  fifteen  years,  has  been  appointed  U.  S.  Com- 
missioner of  Revenue,  and  is  succeeded  by  Dr.  Kneeland  as  editor.  The 
latter,  in  his  Preface,  gives  a  concise  account  of  recent  scientific  investiga- 
tions and  discoveries,  with  an  evident  leaning  to  the  more  advanced  posi- 
tions in  respect  to  the  antiquity  of  the  race,  the  Darwinian  hypothesis 
and  the  like.  The  first  article  is  on  the  Atlantic  Telegraph,  chiefly  from 
Mr.  Field's  account.  All  the  recent  discoveries  are  presented  in  clear 
descriptions.  The  work  is  indispensable  to  one  who  wishes  to  keep  np 
with  the  rapid  progress  of  the  physical  sciences. 

Report  on  the  Prisnns  and  Reformttories  of  the  UniUd  States  and  Omodo,  made  to 
the  Legislature  of  New  York,  1867.  By  E.  C.  Wines,  D.  D..  LL.  D.,  and  Theo- 
dore w.  Dwioht,  LL.  D.  Albany,  1867,  pp.  547.  Dr.  Wines  and  Professor 
Dwight  have  done  an  excellent  service  in  the  preparation  of  this  thorough  and 
comprehensive  Report.  It  is  one  of  the  most  important  documents  on  this 
subject  that  has  ever  been  presented  to  our  Legislature.  It  is  elaborately 
arranged,  and  covers  all  the  ground.  Its  suggestions,  too,  for  the  reform  of 
oar  Prisons  are  wise  and  humane.  They  mast  be  freed  from  the  control  of 
mere  politicians,  if  they  are  to  answer  their  great  end.  Our  space  forbids  us 
at  present  to  enter  more  fully  into  this  work,  but  we  hope  soon  to  publish  an 
article  on  the  subject. 


